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Þ Fi ve reign of Hz ENRY VIII. containing the ſpace of thirty 
ſeven Nears and nine months. 


20. Hzxnv VIII. 
H* N RY VIII. ſon and ſucceſſor of Hey vn. Heupvml. 


came to the crown at the age of eighteen years, 1509. 
wanting a few months 2. The lord Herbert, his 
hiſtorian, ſays, the king his father deſigned him 
at firſt for the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, becauſe, having 
an elder fon, there was no likelihood that Henry would 
aſcend the throne. And therefore, continues he, care was His educa» 
taken to inſtruct him in all the parts of learning neceſſary tion. 
for a prince that was one day to be a churchman. He would 


have ſpoken more juſtly, if he had only ſaid, that Henry 


VII. bad ſuch a deſign when he firſt put him upon his ſtu- 
dies. But as the young prince was become his heir ap- 
parent at the age of eleven years, it could not be with the 
ſame view, that he cauſed him to purſue the ſtudy of ſuch 


parts of learning as were proper for a clergyman. It is more 


likely therefore, that the king his father kept him to his 
ſtudies, for fear his active and — ſpirit ſhould carry him 


® He was born Jos 28, 1491, and came to the crown April 27, F509, 
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1 THE HISTORY 
1509. to more dangerous employments d. He was only ſon of 
queen Elizabeth, heireſs of the houſe of York. Conſe- 
quently, he might have given the king his father ſome 
trouble, had he thought of aſſerting his right as heir to his 
mother. However, Henry having taken a reliſh for learn- 


Herbert. ing in his younger years, preſerved it ever after. He al- 


ways delighted in peruſing good books, and converſing with 


the learned, even when the multitude of his affairs ſeemed. 
to divert him from ſuch kind of employments. By that 
means he made advances in the ſciences very uncommon _ 
to great princes. Francis I. his cotemporary, ſtiled by the 


French hiſtorians, the father of the muſes, was in learning 


much his inferior. He ſpoke French and Latin very welt. 


Hollingth and readily, He was perfectly {killed in muſick, as two en- 


in vogue in thoſe days But he applied himſelf chiefly to 


the ſtudy of divinity, as it was then taught in the univerſities, 
all ſtuffed with uſeleſs 3 Thomas ae 8 ſum- 


mary was his favourite book. 


| Henry has This knowledge, which Was  confidered” as a great ac. 


cod conceit 


. mile, compliſhment, even in ordinary perſons, had upon the young 
Prince an effect which is not unuſual. It gave him a good 
Opinion of himſelf, which had but too much influence up- 
on all the actions of his life. The exceſſive commenda- 


tions beſtowed upon him by all, helped to confirm him in 


He is often this conccit. When he was yet uncxperienced in the affairs 


Oy of the ſtate, he fancied himſelf very able; and this preſump- 
2 0 s : 


the courſe of his reign. 
His oe But in remarking that this prince bad: a great deal of ſelf- 
ties. conceit, I don't pretend to rob him of, or any ways leſ- 
len, the noble qualities he had from nature or education. In 


his youth he was very handſome, and expert in all bodily 
exerciſes, as much as, or more than, any prince of his 
time. Accordingly, he was paſſionately fond of all thoſe 
_ diverſions, which gave him an opportunity to ſhew his ac- 


tivity. He was courageous without. oſtentation, of a free 


and open temper, an enemy to fraud and inſincerity, ſcorn- 


d Burnet. ſays, his father ka EIN "him :rchbikoo of Canterbury, for he 


orders, that both his elder brother and had made ſmall progreſs when hi, bro- 
be ſhould be well inſtructed in matters ther died. 
Ane vledge, not with d: 680 iQ make 


tire maſſes compoſed by himſelf, and often ſung in his chapel, 
do abundantly witneſs. He was excerciſed in the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe points of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, which alone was 


tion was the cauſe of his being often the dupe of thoſe princes 
with whom he was concerned, as will more e appear in 


ing 
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OF ENGL. AN p. 


5 
ing to uſe indirect means to compaſs his ends. His libe- 1509. 
rality perhaps was as much too great as the king his father's 


avarice. Henry VII. ſeemed to have been ſolicitous to ac- 
cumulate riches, only to afford his ſon the fen to 9 


der them away without any diſcretion. 


As Henry VIII. when he mounted the throne, Was little His firſt 


experienced in the affairs of the government, he made uſecountcliors. 
at firſt of the king his father's miniſters and counſellors. nextel * 
The principal were, William Warham archbiſhop of Can- Herbe. 


Hetbert. 


| terbury, and lord chancellor of England (of whom honour- Pol. Vir. 
able mention is made by - Eraſmus © ſomewhere in his 

_ writings) ; Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary and 

lord privy ſeal, who had been employed in the late reign, 

in the niceſt affairs; ; Thomas Howard earl of Surry, lord 
treaſurer of England, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, ſlain at 


Boſworth field, fighting for Richard III. George Talbot, 


earl of Shrewſbury, lord ſteward of the king's houſhold ; 
Thomas 
Knight of the garter, controller, whoſe. name is ſtill famous 
for a ſtatute enacted in Ireland in the former reign, whillt 
he had the government of that iſland ; fir Charles Somerſet, 


lord Herbert of Gower, Chepſtow, and ae lord cham- 
berlain d. 


Ruthal, doctor of law; fir Edward Poynings, | 


Henry VII's funeral was celebrated with ER mani. 2, Henry VI's 
cence a few days after his death. His body was interred funeral, 


at Weſtminſter in the chapel built by himſelf, and. for the Has . 
adorning whereof he bad ſpared no colt. This chapel paſ- Stow. 
ſed then for one of the ſtatelieſt in Chriſtendom. 
VII. covetous as he was, laid out fourteen thouſand, ſome 


Henry Herbert. . 


ſay, twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, a very conſiderable 
ſum in thoſe days, when money was much ſcarcer in Eu- 


rope than at preſent *, 


c Eraſmus of Rotterdam came over: 
ind England, 


in 1497, and ſtudied 
ſome time in Oxford and Cambridye, 


is inſtructions mightily promoted the 
new learning, and particularly the 
| rn of the Greek tongue. 


4 He bore that title upon marrying 
a daughter of William Herbert, earl of 
Huntingdon. 


killed at Henham. To theſe coun- 
ſellors the lord Herbert adds, fir Tho- 


mas Lovel, maſter of the wards, and 
_ conſtable of the Tower, fr Henry 
Wauyat, fir Heary Maes — 


4 3 


| Inge He was natural ſon to 
Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, 


* 


0 136 lord ei fir | Thomas Dales, 
Theſe 


afterwards (1511) lord Darcy, 
he ſays were ſelected out of thoſe his 
father moſt truſted, by the counteſs of 
Richmond his grandmotber, and far- 


ther obſerves, that this council was of 


ſcholars chiefly and of ſoldiers, with- 


out ſo much as one lawyer, which he 
wonders ve, p. 3. 


e His tomb, perfected by bis execu- 


tors 1519, coſt a thouſand pounds, which, 


as money went then, might be "thought 
Herbert, 


a ſumptuous monument. 
1 2. 


to the 


| Ruthal * 
made biſhop pher Bambridge, to the archbiſhoprick of York, was con- 


Add. Pub, ferred on Thomas Ruthal, doctor of law, and one of the 


8 tion to en- 
courage the 


Hellingſh. 
Herbert. 


Pol. Virg, reſtore to his ſubjects the ſums unjtiſily extorted by the late 
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1509. 
Wy vately retired from his palace of Richmon 


Herbert. of London, under colour of withdrawing on account of the 
king his father's death. But it was rather to ſettle with his 
| 2 lord miniſters ſome affairs which would not admit of delay. Whilſt 


Stafford ſenthe was thought in his retirement to be employed in devotion, 
he ordered Henry lord Stafford, brother of the duke of 
Hall, Buckingham, to be apprehended, probably upon ſome ground- 


Tower. 


leſs ſuſpicion, which foon vaniſhed, ſince, ſhortly after, he 
was created earl of Wiltſhire. 


The ſee of Durham, vacant by the tranſlation of Chriſto- 


of Durham. 


XIII. p. privy council f. 
ot * A few days after, the king confirmed his father's gene- 
5 ral pardon granted, before his death s. But all offenders 


Proclama- had not the benefit thereof. A proclamation quickly ap- 
peared, wherein the king (aid, that, 
good ſubjects had been oppreſſed under the ſpecious. pre- 


people to 


complain. tence of preſerving the prerogatives of the crown, he gave 
them leave to* bring their complaints, and promiſed them 


Stow. 


ſatisfaction. T he deſign of the proclamation was not to 


king, but only to encourage them to exhibit their com- 
Plaints againſt Empſon and Dudley, the inſtruments made 


uſe of by Henry VII. and to give them ſome ſort of fatiſ- 
faction, by puniſhing theſe two miniſters. 


When the proclamation was publiſhed, 1 peti- 
This was what the 


tions were preſented againſt them. 

court wanted, not only becauſe theſe men were odious to. 

the whole nation, but moreover to ſhow the people the 

new king intended to rule in a very different manner from 

Empſon andthe king his father. Upon all theſe petitions, Empſom 


| Dudley are and Dudley were called before the council, where they 


called before 


While the obſequies were preparing, = new Ing pri- 
to the Tower 


being informed. his- 


the council, 


by the empreſs Maud; 
fir Edward Howard, Randard bearer, 


were en told the principal articles alledged _— them. 


f And pope Tulip ſent 15 the form 


of the oath he was to take to the holy 
ſee, of which, the curious reader may 


| ſee a copy in Rymer's Fed, tom, XIII. 
p. 256.—About this time, the king 


confirmed to John, earl of Oxford, 


the poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Colcheſter, 


granted to his anceſtor Alberic de Vere, 
and appointed 


with a ſalary of forty pounds a year; 


treaſon. 


and fr Thames 3 warden of the 


exchange at Calais, with a ſalary of 
thirty pounds ſix 


E Out of which were excepted all 
perſons guilty of murder, felony, and 


gabonds and ſturdy beggars were order- 
ed to depart out of London, and repair, 
to the feveral places where they were 
born, Stow, p. 486. 


Empſon 


ſhillings and eight- 
pence, Ibid. Þ 251, 258, 


In the ſame pardon, all va- 


* KW 
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Empſon anſwered for both, <« That the accuſation was of 1 509. 


« a very new and ſtrange nature: that uſually men were 


Empſon's 


ce proſecuted for acting againſt the laws, or difobeying their ene 
* Penn; but for their part, they were accufed by the Herbert. 


c people of executing the laws, of which they themſelves Hall. 


« were the authors: that, on the other hand, the king Pol. Virg 


cc called them to an account for obeying his father's ex- 
ee prefs orders, unheard-of-crime ! the puniſhment whereof 


4 would be apt to throw all his fubjects into rebellion : _ 
« that if they muſt be puniſhed for ſuch offences, he de- 
«© fired it might not be divulged to foreign nations, Teft 


c they ſhould infer, that the final diſſolution of the Eng- 


& liſn government was approaching.” To this it was briefly 
replied, © That he had ſpoke with great freedom; but Herbert. 


his eloquence was fruitleſs and unſeaſonable: that they 
were not accuſed of executing the laws, or of obeying 
© the king, but of ſtretching the laws beyond their due 


* bounds, and exceeding their fovereign's commiſſion, 

ce which accuſations they had reafon to. fear were too 
cc well proved.” Then they were both committed to the Ty | 
Tower ü. The king was reſolved to make them an ex- Touer. 
ample, in order to content the people, who were extremely Hall. 
mcenſed againſt them. Thus their condemnation was re- rl 1 
ſolved before their appearance, though it was not yet © a a 
known on what to ground their proceſs. In any other _ 


; country, an act of ſovereignty to fend theſe two men to 


the gallows, would have been feen with joy. But it is 
not the fame in England, where the greateſt criminals have 
privileges, of which they cannot be debarred, without giv- 
ing the people occaſion to think, the court is forming 
deſigns againſt liberty. It was neceflary therefore to ſearch 
for ſome expreſs law to condemn them. But upon exa- 
mining the accuſation, already brought againſt them, great 


- difficulties occurred. It appeared, that though they were 
_ accuſed of numberleſs offences, nothing could be proved 


but their mercileſs execution of the laws. But notwith- 
ſtanding they had ſtretched theſe ſame laws as far as the 


words would bear, it could not be charged to them as a 


crime, ſince they had the king's warrant, in whom the 
execution of the laws is ladged. It is true, Henry VII. 
contrary to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, had acted ac- 


cording to the utmoſt rigour of the ſtatutes. But he might 


* Their promoters and inſtruments were alſo apprehended, and put in the 
pillory. Hall, fol. 1. Stow, p. 487. a i Sis 1 
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Stow. 


Herbert. 


8 THE HISTORY 
1509. do it, and if the former kings had done otherwiſe, it was 
Www more out, of condeſcenſion than juſtice, Theſe two mini- 
1 $62? ſters, therefore, could not be tried for obeying him. Be- 
| ſides, to condemn them for executing their maſter's orders, 
was publickly to diſhonour that prince's memory, and re- 
new the remembrance of his ſeverities upon his ſubjects. 
It was reſolved therefore to put them to death upon a falſe 
accuſation, of intending to withdraw their allegiance from 


Slight accu- the king ſince his acceſſion to the throne. It is evident, 


ſation a- 
gainſt them. 


the accuſation was entirely groundleſs. For how could 


| Herbert, two perſons, ſo odious to the whole nation, and deprived 


Hollingſh. of all credit by the death of Henry VII. think of ſuch a 
deſign, and {till leſs put it in execution i ! Mean while, it 
was not ſcrupled to take away their lives for. a forged 

dcdrime, becaule they were believed worthy of death, though 

They are not condemned by the letter of the law. Upon this fri- 

condemned volous accuſation, they were brought before their proper 


MIR judges, and found guilty, whether falſe witneſſes were ſub- 


_ orned againſt them, or by a mental reſervation, hitherto 


unknown in England in judgments of this nature. Dudley 


was tried at London the 16th of July, but Empſon was not 


Hai, condemned till the 14th of October at Northampton. Henry, 


either out of ſcruple, or ſome other motive, ſuſpended their 
execution till the next year *. „„ 
Debate Whilſt means were contriving to diſpatch theſe two mi- 
about the niſters, the king and the council had a much more impor- 
king's M- tant affair to take into conſideration, We have ſeerf, in the 
mage We ofFOrMEr reign, prince Arthur's marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon. Arragon : that prince's death without iſſue ; the reaſons in- 


come his heir apparent, ſhould marry his brother's wi- 
dow; the conſeat of Ferdinand and Ifabella, father and 
mother of the princeſs ; and pope Julius's diſpenſation for the 
marriage, Th 
match was, his unwillingneſs to reſtore the hundred thou- 
ſand crowns received in part of Catherine's dower. He 
was alſo afraid of loſing the other half, which remained to 
be paid, In ſhort, he foreſaw, that after the receipt of the 


ducing king Henry VII. to deſire, that prince Henry, be- 


true reaſon why Henry VIE. propoſed this 


1 They were accuſed, as appears in 


| their indictments upon record, of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the king and ſtate, of 


ipmmoning, during the late king's 


fickneſs, certain of their friends to be 


In arms at an hour's warning ; and up- 
on the king's death to haſten to Lon- 


don, from whenee it was inferred by 


the jury, that they intended either to 
ſeize the king's perſon, or to deſtroy 
him, Herbert, p. 4. 1 

k King Henry the VIIth's execu- 
tors made reſtitution, this year, of great 
ſums of money extorted from many 
perſons by thoſe two oppreſſors. Hall, 
c — 
| whole, 


3 
AY 


J 
— 


to diſpenſe with it. 
opinion, who could not forbear conſidering the marriage as 


whole, the princeſs his daughter-in-law would indiſpenſibly 1 5092. 
enjoy her ſettlement of the third part of the revenues of the R 
principality of Wales, and the county of Cornwall. How- 


« to ſatisf, the king's conſcience : that no perſon up 
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ever, as it was not decent to urge ſuch a motive to the pope, 


to obtain a diſpenſation for ſo ſtrange a marriage, which 
could not but be deemed ſcandalous, it was pretended to 
be neceſſary to preſerve the peace between Henry VII. and 


the king and queen of Spain. That was the motive alledg- 


ed to the pope, which he readily conſidered as ſufficient, 


though there was but too much reaſon to queſtion whether it 
was the true one. | | | 8 


In conſequence of the pope's diſpenſation, Henry and Ran. 


Catherine were ſolemnly affianced. Nevertheleſs, whether Herbert. 


Henry VIL intended only to deceive Ferdinand, and get the 
remaining hundred thouſand crowns, or was moved by the 
remonſtrances of Warham archbiſhop of Canterbury, con- Burnet's 


L cerning the marriage, he ſo ordered it, that the prince, his Ne, T. I. 


| . | | , : 8. 
ſon, on the very day he was fourteen years of age, made, 


in the preſence of certain witneſſes, a proteſtation in form 


againſt the conſent he had given. But the-. proteſtation 


Was kept ſo ſecret, that it came not to the knowledge of 


the publick till it was neceſſary, many years after, to di- 
vulge it. Upon the news of Henry VIIth's death, Ferdi- Ad. Pub, 
nand {ent to the earl of Fuenſalida, his ambaſſador in Eng- XII. p. 
land, a very ample power to renew the treaty of alliance 3 
made with the deceaſed king, ordering him withal, to de- 
mand the confirmation and execution of that which was 
concluded for Catherine's ſecond marriage with prince Henry, 
now become king of England. 5 „ 


The Spaniſh ambaſſador having preſented a memorial Diffcukties 
upon this occaſion, it was deliberated in council whether about the 
the king ſhould conſummate the marriage with Catherine, J*728e | 


| og g , | 25 ' Burnet, 
The affair was debated with great attention. Againſt the Reaſons for 


marriage it was alledged, that for a man to marry his bro- and againſt 


ther's widow was a thing unheard of among chriſtians: 


that ſuch a marriage was contrary to the law” of God, and 


therefore it was a queſtion, whether the pope had power 
1 his was the archbiſhop of Canterbury's 


really inceſtuous. But Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 


Was of another mind. He ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon the pope's. 
diſpenſation, and the unlimited power of Chriſt's vicar. He 
_ affirmed, © That the pope's granting a diſpenſation, was 32 


certain proof that he had the power, and was ſufficient 


on earth 
„ could 


P oh, Virg. 


10 
1509. 
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e could limit, or ſo much as inquire into the papal autho- 


ey * rity and though ſuch a power ſhould be aſcribed to a 


„probably, the king would have, during the courſe of his 


“ general council, at leaſt the council of England could 


* not pretend to it” Jo theſe arguments concerning 
conſcience, the biſhop added others drawn from reaſons 
of ſtate, and the king's particular intereſt. . He faid, © That 


* reign, many diſputes with France, England's old enemy, 
© and whether he would attack or only defend, the al- 
< Hance with Spain was abſolutely neceffary : that in ſend- 


ing back the princeſs Catherine after having affianced 


« her, he would affront king Ferdinand, which he would 
& certainly revenge by leaguing with France, and. ſuch a 


league could not but endanger England, or at leaſt be 


& extremely expenſive to the nation: that moreover, if the 


king refuſed to conſummate his marriage with Catherine, 


the king his father, gain another hundred thouſand, which 


© and virtuous temper of the princeſs of Wales, capable 
of making a huſband perfectly happy.” Adding, “there 
Vas no room to doubt, that the princeſs was {till a virgin, 
< ſince ſhe herſelf affirmed it, offering even to be tried by 


Henry re- 


| ſalves to 


marry 


Catherine. 


1 


he muſt reſolve either to reſtore her dower, or ſuffer 
4 her to enjoy her ſettlement : but by marrying” her he 


& would ſave the hundred thouſand crowns received by 


* the king of Arragon was to pay, and avoid the great 
« charge of marrying another princeſs, and conducting 
her into England. In fine, he enlarged upon the ſweet 


* 


* matrons, to ſhow that ſhe ſpoke the truth” — 
All theſe arguments, except the firſt, concerning the 


diſpenſation, were very ſtrong, As to that, it was ſo 


dangerons for a churchman to diſpute the pope's authority, 


eſpecially ſuch a pope as Julius II. who was ftill in his 
vigour, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury durſt not per- 


| fiſt openly in his opinion. So, the king cloſing with the 
_ biſhop of Wincheſter's and almoſt the whole council's ſen- 


timents, it was reſolved he ſhould conſummate his marri- 
age. But firſt he required of the princeſs that ſhe ſhould 


*renounce by a ſolemn act her dower of two hundred thou- 


fand crowns, and conſent that the ſum ſhould belong to 
the king her ſpouſe, to be claimed again neither by her- 
ſelf nor heirs, nor by king Ferdinand her father, nor 
queen Joan her ſiſter, nor any perſon living, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever. Two days after, the earl of Fuenſa- 
lida made the like renunciation in the name of king Ferdi- 


nand and cueen Joan, Catherine's letters patents, where- 
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in ſhe ſtyles herſelf only princeſs of Wales, bearing date 1509. 
b June the 7th, it is evident, the king married her not on the was 


third of that month, as hiſtorians affirm, nor ſooner than Hall, &c. 


| | _— . Death of th 
the day theſe letters were ſigned. Their coronation was ccunteg ef 


ſolemnized on the 24th of the ſame month, and five days Richmond. 
after died Margaret counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the Hall 


In the beginning of his reign, Henry willingly left to his Henry gives 
council and miniſters the care and management of hisÞ'miifupto 
affairs. As he was in peace with all his neighbours, what Hallig. 
paſſed in the kingdom could not keep him much employed. Stow. 
He thought only of ſuch pleaſures and diverſions, as were 
more ſuitable to his years, than application to bulineſs. 
But as he was naturally liberal, his entertainments at 
court were very expenſive. The ancient biſhop of Win- Quarrel be- 
cCheſter, Henry VII.'s old miniſter, could not help mae. nes th 
muring to ſee the money laviſhed away without any ne- Wincheſter 
Ceͤſſity, which his deceaſed. maſter had amaſſed with ſo much and the earl 
care, pains, and injuſtice, in, which he had himſelf been e 
ployed. He threw all the blame upon the earl of Surrey, character. 
lord treaſurer, who was his rival in favour under the late king, Pol. Virg. 
and continued to be ſo ſtill under the preſent, by gaining Herber. 
tte affection of his new maſter by a blind compliance to his 
will. During Henry VII. 's life he was more cloſe, and har- 
der to part with money than the king himſelf, How expreſs 
ſoever the orders were for payments, he always found difh- 
culties, and by that means made his court admirably to his 
maſter. Being continued in his poſt in the preſent reign, 
he became quite another man. He not only paid, without 
examination, whatever was ordered, but alſo put the king 
upon ſpending extravagantly. This gained him the favour of 
the young prince, who was naturally addicted to prodigality. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter openly blamed this conduct, as 
highly prejudicial to the king's intereſt. But he was little re- 
garded, in a court where every one was ſtriving to make an 
Advantage of the ſovereign's liberal temper. Mean while, his 
diſcourſes exaſperated more and more the earl of Surrey and 
the young courtiers againſt him, who never ceaſed to do him 
ill offices with the king. Thus the biſhop, who was in ſo 
great credit in the late reign, gradually loft it in this. His Herbert 
_ diſgrace, which ſat heavy upon his mind, threw him upon He intro- 
deviſing means to ſupplant his rival, by introducing at court gc 22 
0 | 4% 1 e F CY AL COUT, 


1 She was buried at Weſtminſter, Stow, p. 487. 
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1509. Thomas Wolſey, whoſe qualifications he was no ſtranger to. 
9 was a clergyman, already eminent for his merit, tho' 


he was but a butcher's ſon of Ipſwich. The biſhop of Win- 


cheſter eaſily foreſaw, the king would ſoon be in want of per- 


_ ſons about him, fit and able to eaſe him; and as he knew Wol- 


j ſey's genius, did not queſtion that 5 he was at court, he 


would render himſelf neceſſary to the king. To that end, 


treaties Wi 


Scotland. 


be procured. him the place of almoner. 


ſently that the biſhop was not miſtaken in his judgment, or 


ather that his foreſight was far ſhort of Wolley's fortune =, 
| Cee | 


We ſhall ſee pre- 


About the middle of the year, the treaties concluded be- 
tion of the tween Henry VII. and the king of Scotland, were confirmed 


or renewed by the biſhop of Murray, who was ſent into 
Act. Pub. England to congratulate Henry upon his acceſſion to the 


XIII. p. 2 57, crown. 


261, 267. 


_ and with the 


emperor. 
Po 260, 
Aug. 20. 
Bambridge 
archbiſhop 
of York 
ambaſſador 
at Rome, 
p- 264. 
Sept. 24. 


Wich, 


The emperor Maximilian ſent alſo an embally to Haas to 


congratulate him, and confirm the treaties made 22 Henry 


VII. in the year 1502. 


Chriſtopher Bambridge, archbiſhop if York, being at 
Rome, where he was gone to have his election confirmed, 
received a commiſſion from the new king to act as his am- 


baſſador. 


We ſhall ſee preſently the reaſon, why the pope 


wanted to have an Engliſh ambaſſador reſide at his court, and 


why the king was deſirous to be particularly informed of wm 
en at e and in al ls 


m Thomas Wolſey was ; born at ml. 


in March 1471. He was 
ſent ſo early to Oxford, that he was 


bachelor of arts at; fourteen years of 
age, and from thence called the boy 


bachelor, Soon after he was elected 
fellow of Magdalen college, and when 


maſter of arts, had the care of the 


_ ſchool adjoining to that college com- 


mitted to him. Being charged with 
the education of the marquis of Dor- 
ſet's three ſons, his lordſhip preſented 


him to the rectory of Lymington, in 


Somerſetſhire, October 10th, 1500, He 


had not long reſided at his living, be- 
fore fir Amias Powlet, a juſtice of 


peace, put him in the ſtocks for being 


drunk (as is ſaid,) and raiſing diſturb- 
ances at a fair in the neighbourhood, 
By the recommendation of fir John 


to the reQory of Bedgrave, in the dia- 
egſe of Norwich; having theu, be» 


In 1506, he was inſtituted f. 


des RK dey of 1 the vi- 


carage of Lyde, in Kent. Rymer's 
Fed, tom, XIII. p. 217. Whilſt he 
was king's chaplain, he infinuated 
himſelf into the favour of Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and of fir Thomas 
Lovel, who recommended him to the 
king as a fit perſon to be employed in 


negotiating the marriage between Henry 
VII. and Margaret ducheſs of Savoy. 


He was diſpatched to the emperor her 
father, and returned with ſuch ſpeed, 
that the king ſeeing him, ſuppoſed he 
had not been gone. Having reported 
his embaſſy, he was made dean of Lin · 


. coln, February 8th, 1508, and on the 


20th of the ſame month, prebendary 


of Walton Brinhold, in that church. 
In theſe circanifances he-was when he 


Was introduced at court by biſhop Fox, 
Nafant, he was made one of the king's 


| chaplains. 


after Henry VII. 's death, where he ſoon 
ound means to inſinuate himſelf into 


the favour of his ſon and Incceſſor. 


| Burnet' p Hiſt, Ref, F iddes, 
Theſe | 
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Theſe were the moſt remarkable occurrences in Eng- 1509. 
land, during the firſt eight months of the reign of Henry) 
VIII. They were for the moſt part domeſtick affairs of 2 
importance, except the king's marriage, which was attended affairs of 
with very great conſequences. But there paſſed abroad Italy, for the 
matters of great moment, which became as it were ES 
| fource of the troubles wherewith almoſt all Chriſtendom higory of 
was agitated for above fifty years, and wherein England was Henry VIII. 
but too much engaged. For ſome time, the affairs of Eu- 
rope had begun to have a new face, and what happened 
this year in Italy put them upon ſuch a foot, as obliged 
almoſt every ſovereign to be concerned therein. Henry VIII. 
unhappily entangled himſelf in the troubles of that coun- 
try, which ſeem to have had no relation to him. This 

makes the knowledge of the affairs of Italy fo abſolutely ne- 
Ceſſary, that without it neither the events of this reign can 
be underitood, nor the king's character fully known. It 

will therefore be proper to enlarge upon this ſubject, which 

concerns not only the hiſtory of England, but alfo thoſe of 
France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland; the principal events 
whereof, for a long ſpace of time, flowed properly from the 
affairs of Italy, It is true, moſt of the authors who have 
- writ the hiſtories of the ſtates, ſuppoſed their readers to be 
acquainted with what paſſed in Italy at the ſame time. They 
| have thereby much ſhortened their works, but withal ren- | 
dered them very obſcure to thoſe who were not ſo fully in- 
ſtructed as they have ſuppoſed. For my part I intend an- 

other courſe. Since the affairs of Italy are the foundation of 


* moſt of the occurrences in Europe, and particularly in Eng- 


land, during almoſt one half of the ſixteenth century, I think 

they ought to be ſpoken of ſomething largely, which alone 

can clear the particular hiſtories proceeding from thence, But 

to avoid tedious digreſſions, it is neceſſary to give firſt a di- 
ſtinct idea of the ſtate of Italy, as well as of the character and 

| Intereſts of the ſeveral princes CD ef En 

I have already related, in the foregoing reign, how Lewis state of 

XII. aſſiſted by the Venetians, conquered the duchy of Milan tas u 

upon Ludovico Sforza, pretending a right to it as grandſon Naples. 

to Valentini Viſconti, daughter of John Galeazzo I. duke 

of Milan. Thave likewiſe had occaſion to ſpeak of the con- 

queſt of Naples by the united arms of Lewis XII. and Fer- 

dinand, and of the means uſed by Ferdinand to remain ſole 

maſter of that kingdom. It will ſuffice therefore to add here, 

that though Lewis XII. loft his portion of that conqueſt, he 
deſiſted not from his pretenſions, but was waiting for a fa- 


vourable 


_ 14 
1509. 


cal ates 


| Feele aſtt= | 


ſeveral towns in other parts. 
thought fit to withdraw their obedience from the church, and | 


ſiſtance. 
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vourable opportunity to aſſert them. I muſt now brief; 


— ſpeak of the other ſtates of Italy, and firſt of the eccleſiaſti- 


cal late. 


Before the kings of France and Spain had ſet foot in Italy, 7 
the popes were as ſovereign arbiters of that country. But 
it was not ſo much by their temporal arms as their ſpiritua', 
For ſome centuries paſt 
they had loſt great part of the demeſns formerly belonging 
to the church. About the end of the 1 5 n of Otho I. the 
ome and its ter- 


of which they made frequent uſe. 


eccleſiaſtical fate conſiſted of the City of 
Titory, with Tuſcany, the marquiſate of Ancona, the duchy 


of Spoleto, Ravenna, all La Romagna, and the whole coun- 
try in general compriſed formerly under the exarchate n. 
But afterwards, during the wars of the Guelphs and Gibe- 


Uns, the emperors wreſted from the popes all Tuſcany and 


— 


to lords who ſerved then. or from whom they expeited aſ- 
At length, the emperor Rodolphus I. having ſold 
liberty to as many cities of Italy as would purchaſe it, there 
were ſeveral! formerly belonging to the church that embraced 
the opportunity to ſhake off at the ſame time both the em- 
peror's and the pope's yoke “. 
Italy almoſt as many ſovereignties as cities. The ſtrongeſt 


Hence there were quickly in 


ſubdued the weakeſt, and fell at laſt themſelves under the 


dominion, or rather the tyranny of ſome of their own citizens, 
who found means to ſeize the whole power. 


ner were formed in Italy ſeveral petty ſtates, out of the ruins 


of what the ancient kings of Italy, the Sende, and the popes 


had formerly poſſeſſed. 
In the pontificate of Alexander VI. the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 


was reduced within narrower bounds than before, though the 
popes had preſerved the ſovercignty of ſeveral cities, of which 


they were no longer proprietors. Of this number, were 
Ravenna, Bologna, Ferrara, Urbino, Faenzo, 
Pezzaro, Imola, Ceſena, Peruſa. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
lolles, they \ were {till org. powerful, becauſe their ual 


Some of theſe towns had 


In this man- 


Rimini, 


at Ravenna. 
der ; Jun the young, in 567, after 


® So was this dinrict formerly call- 


ed, becauſe it was governed by the em- 
peror of Conſtantinople's general in the 


weſt, named his exarch, who reſided 
The firſt exarch was un- 


Beliſarius and Narſes had driven the 
barbarians out of Italy: the laſt was 


: eech defeated by FY EL MY king 


of the Lombards, in 751. Pepin, 


king of France, turned him out of the 
exarchate, and made a preſeac of it to 
the pope. 

As Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Bo- 
logna, &, 


army 
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had very conſiderable incomes from all Chriſtendom. 


But when Lewis XII. took poſſeſſion of the duchy of Mi- 


lan, and Ferdinand of the kingdom of Naples, the affairs 
of Italy had quite another face. Then the temporal power 
of the popes was nothing in compariſon of that of theſe two 


monarchs, who, beſides their dominions in Italy, had more- 


over at their command the forces of two large kingdoms, 
On the other hand, the Roman pontiffs met with much 
more oppoſition, when they had a mind to brandiſh their ſpi- 


ritual weapons, whoſe force was in proportion to the weak- 


neſs of thoſe againſt whom they were darted. For that rea- 


ſon they ſought all ſorts of means to drive the foreigners out 
of Italy. But as they could not by their own ſtrength execute 


ſuch a deſign, they were forced to make uſe of one of theſe 


kings to deſtroy the other, in which their policy was often 
deceived. For, they could not humble one without giving 


the other a ſuperiority more deſtructive of their intereſts, than 
the equality which was between them before. This for 
many years was the occaſion of all the popes intrigues, and 


withal an incumbrance they could never get clear of. Some- 


times they joined with one to pull down the other; ſometimes 


ſetting them at variance, they remained ſpectators of the war; 
and ſometimes they called in foreigners to make the balance 


incline to the ſide they intended to favour. But whatever 
was the ſucceſs of theſe wars, the conqueror always became 
very formidable to the pope and all Italy. It is certain there- 
fore that the conqueſts of Naples and Milan gave a mortal 


wound to the temporal power of the popes, and were alſo 


very prejudicial to their ſpiritual authority. As the popes 


from thenceforward had frequent occaſions of quarrel with 
the kings of France, now become their neighbours, they ſome- 


times uſed their ſpiritual arms, but not with the ſame ſucceſs 
as formerly againſt the ſovereigns of Italy. As they had to 
deal with princes who did not eaſily bend, they only gave 


them occaſion to examine the grounds of the papal authority; 
and this inquiry was not to the advantage of the popes. 
| Beſides the intereſt of their ſee, the Roman pontiffs had 


alſo that of their family, of which they were no leſs mind- 


tul. Each of them ſeeking to raiſe his nephews or other re- 
| lations, all the cities formerly belonging to the church were 


ſo many objects that inflamed their deſires. Alexander VI. 


who of all. the popes his predeceſſors was the leaſt — 
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1509. had formed the deſign of making Cæſar Borgia his baſtard 2 
— reat prince, by erecting him a ſtate out of ſeveral cities of 
J a Romagna, which ſtill owned the pope's ſovereignty, and 
were under his protection. To execute this deſign it was, 
that Cæſar Borgia, either by fraud or force, became maſter of 
Perufa, Urbino, Imola, Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, Ceſena, 
under colour that the poſſeſſors had not been punctual in 
paying the tribute or annual relief to the holy ſee. But 
Alexander VI. dying before his ſon was well ſettled in his con- 
queſts, it happened, during the ſhort pontificate of Pius III. 
and the interval between his death and the election of Julius 
II. that the former owners of theſe cities found means to re- 
cover them. This was chiefly by the aſſiſtance of the Vene- 

_tians, who for their pains kept Faenza and Rimini. 


| tte Julius II. who ſucceeded Pius III. formed for the houſe of 
and deſign la Rovere, of which he was, the ſame projects as Alexan- 


of Julius II. der VI. had formed for that of Borgia. He was no ſooner 
| _ Guicctard, 


in the papal chair, but he began the execution of his deſigns 
with imperiouſly acquainting the Venetians, that his inten- 
tion was to reannex to the church whatever had been aliena- 
ted, and therefore they muſt reſtore Faenza and Rimini. 
Upon their refuſal he demanded aid of the emperor Maximi- 
han. This was properly the firſt riſe of the league of Cam- 
bray, mentioned in the foregoing reign, and of which I thall 
be obliged to ſpeak more fully hereafter. 


The :-pub- The ſenate of Venice had long paſſed for the wiſeſt and 


lick of Ve- moſt politick aſſembly in the world. By their prudence and 


Pins. abilities they had by degrees formed in terra firma ? a ſtate, 


Doelioni, Which being ſupported by a very ſtrong naval force, was in- 
Fabel eo. ferior to none in Italy. This ſtate conſiſted of Friuli, Tre- 


Bzmbo, *. viſto, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Bargamo, Breſcia, Crema, 


Cremona, Rovigo, and the whole Zolefin, Ravenna, Fa- 
_ enza, Rimini. Moſt of theſe cities with their territories 
were formerly part of the kingdom of Italy. After that, 
_ they fell under the dominion of the German emperors, who 
governed them by their vicars. At length, either theſe vi- 
cats were become ſovereigns, or being expelled, the cities 
Had recovered their liberty, to fall again afterwards under the 
_ tyranny of ſome private perſons, who had uſurped an abſo- 
lute power. Of theſe it was that the Venetians had acquired 
them either by money or arms, But however it de, Nen 


P The towns belonging to the repub- or r the firm land Rate ; the reſt are ma- 
lick of Venice are of two ſorts: thoſe ritime, and called the "ſea ftate . 
n en that compoſe terra lira, : 


they 
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Is they had made theſe acquiſitions, it is certain, the authority 1509. 
of the emperors was ſeldom acknowledged. Mean — 


the emperors ſtill preſerved their pretenſions to all theſe cities, 
as having been formerly parts of the empire, or rather of the 
kingdom of Italy, enjoyed by ſome of their predeceſſors. 
Friuli was conquered upon the church of Aquileia, to whom 
it was preſented by Otho I. Ravenna, Faenza, Rimini, for- 
merly belonged to the ſee of Rome. Rovigo and the Poleſin 
were conquered upon the duke of Ferraro, Cremona and 
Gierradadda, appertained to the duchy of Milan, having 
been reſigned by Lewis XII. Breſcia was taken from the 


dukes of Milan, and Crema freely given up by duke Francis 


Sforza. They had ſtill in the kingdom of Naples five mari- 
time places, mortgaged to them by one of the kings. 


Bologna 4 was a rich and powerful city, but not ſo con- Bologna. 
ſiderable as formerly. Civil diſcords had at length com- Ghirard, | 
pelled her upon certain terms to ſubmit to the church. After- ert. 


that, the city was governed by the pope's legates, dae thi- 
ther from time to time. But their dominion ſuffered fre- 
quent interruptions. The legates oppreſſing the people forced 
them often to ſhake off their yoke, and expel them the city. 
Hut it was only to fall again under the tyranny of the heads 
of faction, who by their oppreſſions forced them to have re- 
courſe to the pope and receive his legates again. This is 
what happened ſeveral times. In the year 1440, Hannibal 
Bentivoglio became ſo powerful, that he was little leſs than 
A ſovereign. From that time to 1506 ſome one of the fa- 
mily of Bentivoglio held the government, though the pope's 
legates were ſtill admitted and honoured, but without having 
any real power, At laſt Julius II. not content with this 
| ſhadow of authority, demanded in 1506 aid of Lewis XII. 
to make himſelf maſter of Bologna. Though France had 
hitherto protected the Bentivozlios, Lewis however ordered 
the governor of Milan to fend the pope troops. Whereupon 
John Bentivoglio, head of that houſe, ſeeing himſelf for- 
ſaken by the king of France, quitted Bologna with all his 
family, and retired to Milan, leaving the city to the pope. 


The duchy of Ferrara * was a fief of the church, long perrara. 
poſſeſſed by the family of Efte, who were inveltcd by the Sardi. 


pope, and paid a yearly relief in money. This petty ſlate 
bordering upon the pope and the Venetians, and being very 


q The ſecond city of the cecleliaſti ca, ſays la Foreſt, 
cal ſtate, and the third of th- four moſt T7 The birth lace of the poet Arloſto, ; 
conſiderable univerſities in the world, who has a tomb and epitaph in the 
Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salaman- benedictines church. 
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Reggio. 


Parma and 
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66s 509. convenient for. both, preſerved itſelf by their mutual jealouſy, 


but however, the Venetians had taken from them Rovigo 
and the Poleſin. But Julius II. had greater views, and 
thought ſeriouſly of annexing the whole duchy to the church. 
Modena and Modena and Reggio were likewiſe under the dominion of 
the family of Eſte, not as belonging to the duchy of Fer- 


G. Batt, 


Pigna, rara, but as a diſtinct ftate acquired by that family after being 


poſſeſſed of Ferrara. Julius II. had alſo pretenſions to theſe 

two cities, as having been formerly given to the church by 

Charles the Great, and perhaps on the ſole pretence that they 
belonged to the duke of Ferrara his vaſſal. 1 

Urbino. Urbino had formerly been of the church's demeſn. But 


| Cimartlli- the popes had not for many years challenged more than the 


right of ſovereignty. Cæſar Borgia had ſeized this city, and 
_ expelled duke Guidobaldi Ubaldini, who recovered it after 

the death of Alexander VI, As Guidobaldi had no chil- 

dren, Julius II. perſuaded him to adopt Francis Maria de 
la Rovere, nephew to both, fon of the pope's brother and 
the duke's fiſter. Shortly after, la Rovere became duke of 
Urbino, by the death of Guidobaldi his adoptive father. 
Parma and Placentia had been under the dominion of ſe- 
Placentia, veral lords or tyrants, till at laſt they became ſubje& to the 


Alberts dukes of Milan. Lewis XII. took poſſeſſion of them after 


his conqueſt of the Milaneſe. 
Florence, Florence, a very potent city, and the chief of Tusche 
Machlavel. as fallen at length under the dominion of the family of Me- 


dicis. But afterwards an oppoſite faction prevailing, they | 


were driven from thence, and were now in exile, attempt- 
ing however from time to time to be reſtored to their 
RE. 

binn had been 8 a very copkderable city by reaſon 
Alberti. of her naval forces, but at length becoming ſubject to the 
185 dukes of Milan, a baſtard of that family, to whom it was 
given, ſold it to the Florentines. The Piſani were againſt 
_ the ſale, and would have recovered their liberty, but were 
overcome. After that, Charles VIII. in his way to Naples, 
_ reſtored Piſa to her liberty; but as ſoon as the Florentines had 
nothing more to fear from him, they beſieged Piſa, though 
aſſiſted by the Venetians, and the ſiege was {till carrying on 

at the time of the league of Cambray. 
c ˙. be city of Genoa, after ſundry reſolutions cauſed by the 


Paare. factions of the F regoſſas and the Adornos, was at length 


9 The birth os. of the famout painter Raphael, and Polydore Virgil, who 
wrote the TN hiftory, 
fallen 


- 
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fallen into the hands of the French, in the reign of Charles 1 509. 
VII. After that, Lewis XI. reſigned it to the duke of Mi 
lan, and Lewis XII. ſeized it after his condueſt of the Mi- = 
"RR; 
is ſurvey of the ſtates of Italy ſhows, that it was then Motives of 


divided between ſix powers, wes pope Julius Il. Lew * 
is XII. king of France and duke of Milan, Ferdinand king againſt the 


of Arragon and Naples, the republicks of Venice and Flo- Venetians. 
rence, and the duke of Ferrara, To theſe fix may be ad- 
ded, the emperor Maximilian, who without poſſeſſing a foot 
of land- in Italy, had however pretenſions to whatever was 
formerly enjoyed by the emperors, and particularly to the 
firm land ſtate of the Venetians, whoſe ruin the other ſix. 
were equally concerned to procure. The emperor pretend- Hiſt della 
ed that all the Venetian dominions belonged to the empire 8 5 
he paſſionately deſired to wreſt ſome place from them that 
would give him entrance into Italy, and an opportunity to 
re- eſbabliſn the imperial power in that country. Julius II. 
as I ſaid, had formed a project to annex to the church what- 
ever had been alienated, and eſpecially the duchy of Ferrara 
and the towns of La Romagna. This deſign could be effect- 
ed only by the deſtruction of the Venetians, ever attentive to 
oppoſe the growth of their neighbours. Beſides, the pope 
had a mind to begin with them, and wreſt from them Ra- 
venna, Faenza, and Rimini. Lewis XII. repented of yield- 
ing to them Cremona and Gierradadda. He wanted to dif- 


> 


oo . vs V 


) poſſeſs them, and under that pretence to get poſſeſſion alſo _ 
* of Crema, Bergamo, and Breſcia, and in general of what- 
Ir ever had belonged to the dukes of Milan. Ferdinand was 
L deſirous to recover without money the five maritime towns of 
va the kingdom of Naples, which had been mortgaged to them. 


Moreover, his intereſt required that there ſhould be always 
troubles in Italy, to hinder Lewis XII. from thinking of the 
uſt conqueſt of Naples. The duke of Ferrara wiſhed to reco- 
ver Rovigo and the Poleſin. Laflly, the Florentines, obſti- 
nately bent upon the ſiege of Piſa, protected and defended 
ad by the Venetians, could deſire nothing more advantageous 


gh than to ſee that republick unable to aſſiſt the Piſani. | 

1 75 Such were the motives of the league formed againſt Ve- League of 
| nice, of which the pope, the emperor, and the king of Cembray. 
the France were the chief promoters. For the greater ſecrecy, 

gth they ſpread a report that the emperor, as guardian to Charles 


of Auſtria his grandſon, had agreed that his differences with 
who MW the duke of Gueldres ſhould be amicably adjuſted. To that 


purpole, the city of Cambray was appointed for the place of. 
len | 2 congreſs, 
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congreſs, thereby to intimate, that the affairs only of Flan» 


En: 7 would be conſidered. Here the famous league againſt 


the republick of Venice was concluded; and the better to 


| deceive the ſpies, was ſigned at firſt a treaty of perpetual 


Fliſt. della 
Legha di 


: Treaty of - 
the allies © 
._ againſt 


Venice. 


8 Bembo. 


peace between the pope, the emperor, Lewis XII. and Fer- 
dinand, which was indeed made publick, But a ſecond 
treaty, which care was taken not to divulge, contained a 
league offenſive and defenſive againſt the Venetians, the 
principal articles whereof were theſe: 

In the firſt place it was ſet forth in the preamble, that the 
Turks having begun to make great progreſs in Europe, it was | 


_ abſolutely neceſſary for the chriſtian princes to join their 


forces againſt them, but that the Venetians by their conti- | 


nual incroachments greatly obſtructed this union. From 


thence it was concluded, that they were to be diſpoſſeſſed of 
what they had uſurped. This was the pious motive of the | 
league. And therefore it was agreed, that of their ſpoils, | 


the pope ſhould have Ravenna, Faenza, and Rimini ; the | 


emperor, Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, and as duke of 
| Auſtria, Treviſo, and Friuli: Lewis XII. as duke of Mi- 


lan, Cremona, Gierradadda, Breſcia, Crema, and Bergamo : 


the king of Arragon, Manfredonia, Trani, Monopoli, 


Brindiſi, and Otranto in the kingdom of Naples: that the 
dukes of Ferrara and Savoy, and the marquis of Mantua 


ſhould be admitted into the league if they deſired it; the firſt 


to recover Rovigo, and the Poleſin; the ſecond to get the 
kingdom of Cyprus out of the hands of the Venetians; and | 


the third, to obtain ſatisfaction concerning certain preten- 
ſions he had upon Venice. Laſtly, that all who had any 


+ claim upon the Venetians, ſhould be received into the league 


as principals, if they declared themſelves within three | 


months. Thus, in order to wage war againſt the Turks, 


no other means were found than to ſtrip the Venetians of 


all their firm land ſtate, and leave them only the ſingle city | 


| project & | 
the allies, 

_ Guicciard, 

_ Mezerai, 


of Venice. 
To accompliſh this deſign, it was agreed, that the king of 
France in perſon ſhould enter the territories of the Venetians, | 
the firſt of April, in the year 1509, with an army of forty 
thouſand men: that the pope ſhould ſend an army into la 


Romagna, and Ferdinand have another in Lombardy, with 
a fleet in the gulf, and the emperor attack the Venetians | 


from the ſide of Germany. But as he had late'y made a 
three years truce with them, an admirable expedient was de- 


viled to him wich a pretence to break it, Which was, 


that 


ö 


8 „ * 


- 


. 6 


| that the pope ſhould ſummon him as the church's advocate, 1509. 


to come and defend the patrimony. In fine, Julius II. en- E. 
gaged to thunder out all the eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt 91 55 
Venice. This league was ſigned at Cambray, December 
10th, 1508, | 

The time of executing the projetts' of the Teague being Cumpaigno 
come, Lewis XII. departed from Milan the beginning o of 1 
April 1509, at the head of forty thouſand men, whilſt the ” 26-6] 
pope's army entered la Romagna, under the conduct of Bembo. 
Francis Maria de la Rovere, duke of Urbino, and Raymond _ 
of Cardona, threw himſelf into Lombardy, with the king of 
Arragon's troops. At the ſame time, the duke of Ferrara. 
took the field in the Poleſin. But the emperor contented 
himſelf with {aying at Trent, and ſeeing the reſt of the al- 
lies act, in order to be ready to reap the fruit of their la- c 
| bours, Mean while, the Venetians, having firſt provided 
their towns with ammunition, raiſed an army, under the 
command of count Pitigliano their general, whoſe lieutenant 
was Barthelein d'Alviano. 

The van of the French army commanded by Chaumont, Battle of | 
ale the Adda, the 15th of April, and at the ſame og 
the pope excommunicated the Venetians, and put the city of 
Venice under an interdict. On the 14th of May, was 
fought the battle of Gierradadda or Agnadel t, between the 
French and Venetians, contrary to the opinion of Pitigliano, 
though general in chief of the Venetians, and to all reaſon. 

For the Venetians having no refuge but their army, it was 

by no means proper to hazard a battle. But the heat of Venetians- 
Alviano, prevailed over his general's prudence. The Vene- loſe all their 
tian army was entirely routed, and Alviano taken priſoner. 3 
Whereupon the Venetians being no longer able to reſiſt their 
enemies, Lewis, in leſs than a fortnight, became maſter of 
Cremona, Peſchiera, Crema, Breſcia, Bergamo, and of 

all the places in general, formerly belonging to the Milaneſe. 
Moreover Vicenza, Verona, and Padua, ſent him their 
keys. But as by the treaty of Cambray, theſe places were 

in the emperor's diviſion, he ſent their deputies to him. 
Maximilian was then at Trent, expecting the ſucceſs of the 
confederate arms. Upon the arrival of the deputies, he or- 

dered his troops to advance towards the ſtate of Venice, and 

as theſe cities freely opened their gates, had nothing to do 

but to garriſon them. Treviſo alone refuſed him admittance, 

and remained firm to the Venetians, though reduced to the 


* 


2 Called alſo the battle of Rivolta, | — 
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1509, laſt extremity. Eriuli and the towns of Iſtria followed the 
— i ſtream, and ſubmitted to the emperor. On the other hand, 
Sardi. the duke of Urbino, with the pope's army, took Ravenna, 

| Cervia, Faenza, Rimini, whilſt the duke of Ferrara became 
maſter of Rovigo, and the marquis of Mantua of ſome caſ- 
tles which were convenient for him. Thus, in a moment, 
the Venetians ſaw all their dominions reduced to the ſingle 
city of Venice, with five places in the kingdom of Naples, 
which could not be of much ſervice to them. Mean while, 
they were not entirely diſcouraged amidſt ſo many calamities, 
though the ſenate and people were under the greateſt conſter- 
nation. Their chief care was to re-afſembie their ſcattered 
troops, and uſe their endeavours to wrong ſo deſtructive a 
league. 
Piſa ſarren- I he misfortune befallen the Ver enctians occaſioned the loſk 
_ of Piſa. This city deſpairing of being relieved by Venice, or 
Coiceard, the king of France, who had deſerted her at laſt, furrendered 
0 to the EF lorentines, after having endured a long ſiege. 


8 Lewis XII. having compaſſed his ends, returned into 
ecur ast 
Fine | France, after he had detached a body of his troops, under 


Mezerai, the command of Ja Paliſſe, to join the emperor, who pro- 
 Guicctard, hably, had not men enough to ſupply his garriſons, and to 
keep an army in the feld againſt the Venetians, who were 
The Vene- drawing together again. Upon the king of France's depar- 
| As < ture, affairs began to have a new face. The Venetians took 
 Bembs, Padua by ſurpriſe, and kept it ever after. Moreover they 
found means to ſend into F riuli, an army which employed 
and appeaſe the greateſt part of the emperor's troops. In ſhort, they ap- 
the pops, peaſed the pope by their humble ſubmiſſion, and obtained his 
poſitive promiſe to give them abſolution, and take off the 
interdict upon certain conditions, which they could not refuſe 
him. On the other hand, Ferdinand, who had not yet 
reaped ay benefit by the league, was cafily gained by the 
offer of the five cities held by ihe Venetans, in the kingdom 
of Naples, 
The emoe- Whilſt the ſenate was labouring to draw off the pope and 
5 * beſieges the king of Arragon from the league, Maximilian with his 
de Hg " ownandla Pali 8 forces, laid ſiege to Padua, but after an 
5 unſucceſsful aſſault, raiſcd it, and retired into Germany. At 
the ſame time, the French general alſo returned to Milan. 
By which means the Venetians had time to breathe a little, 
and continue with the pope negotiations, which made them 
hope the event of the war would not be ſo fatal as they had 

hitherto apprehended, _ 


. e 


fible to diſlodge him. On the other hand, the emperor !efincls. 


was not without fear, that theſe two monarchs had made a 
private treaty together to ſhare all Italy. Mean while, he 
hardly ſaw how theſe two formidable potentates could well 


forced interpretations upon them; contrary to the natural 
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The union of the king of France with the emperor, made 1 509. 
Julius II. extremely uneaſy. He beheld the French king ſo Gyn 
firmly ſettled in the duchy of Milan, that it ſeemed impoſ- The pope's 
could not but be formidable to him, ſince he had an entrance Gael. 
into Italy, by means of Verona and Vicenza. He did not 
know what to think of the powerful aid lent that prince by 
Lewis XII. to compleat the ruin of the Venetians, and he 


be oppoſed. Venice was reduced to nothing. The Floren- 


tines were drained by the long Piſan war. As for the king 


of Arragon it was almoſt impoſſible to treat with him, with- 
out being liable to be deceived. He knew how to improve 


all the treaties, and ſcrupled not to forſake his allies, when | 
it was for his intereſt. Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, He forms 


the pope formed the project of putting the affairs of Italy neu pro- 


upon another foot, in order to execute his firſt deſigns. “ts. 


He reſolved therefore to agree and league with the Venetians, | 
to take off Ferdinand from the league of Cambray, by in- 


_ veſting him with Naples, to uſe his endeavours to ſet the em- 


peror and king of France at variance; to bring a Swiſs army 


into the Milaneſe; in fine, to perſuade the new king of Eng- 
land to make a diverſion in France. Theſe were the pope's 


projects, the ſucceſs whereof we ſhall ſee hereafter. He be- x He makes 
gan with making a peace with the Venetians upon three peace with 
conditions. Firſt, that they ſhould deſiſt from all their pre-, ne Vene- 


tenſions to the cities of la Romagna, lately taken from them. bebe 


Secondly, that they ſhould renounce the right of placing in 
Ferrara, a certain magiſtrate called Biſdomina. Thirdly, 
that they ſhould leave the navigation of the gulf free to all 


the ſubjects of the church. In the preſent circumſtances of 
Venice, there were no other conditions to be impoſed upon her. 


After fo long a digreſſion concerning the affairs of Italy, 


which however is not uſeleſs, as will appear in the e, 5 
we muſt return to the affairs of England. 


The parliament being aſſembled the 21ſt of January 1510, 1 «+ Io. | 


Ks the commons repreſented to the king, that certain ſtatutes 
made in the former parliaments, had given occaſion to the The parlia- 


king his father's miniſters, to oppreſs the people, by putting Mew. meets 
meaning of the words: that therefore it was neceſſary to ſof- fate, 
oftened, 
ten, or lo explain them, as to prevent ſuch abuſes for the 
B 4 future. 
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1510. future ®. Henry readily agreed to what was propoſed by the 
commons, not only becauſe the thing was juſt in itſelf, but 
_ chiefly becauſe it naturally led to his deſign of having Emp- 
ſom and Dudley attainted by the parliament. Though 
theſe men had been already condemned by their proper jud- 
ges, the king had deferred the execution of the ſentence, 
He could not help having ſome ſcruple, for cauſing them 
to be accuſed of a crime of which he knew them not to be 
guilty. Nevertheleſs he wanted to ſacrifice them to the peo- 
ple, without incurring the imputation of a falſe accuſation, 
and withal to vindicate his father's memory, by intimating, 
Acc of at- that they had exceeded his orders. To reconcile theſe two 


tainder a- things, he ſo managed it, that the parliament paſſed an act 

Fan LP of attainder againſt them; that is, they were condemned to 
Fe. die by the authority of the king and parliament, without an 

3 particular mention of the crimes they had incurred, or of the 


Proof upon which their ſentence was founded. This me- 
thod, which till then had been ſeldom practiſed, was but too 
frequently uſed in the ſequel of this reign, ſo dangerous is it 
to eſtabliſh ſuch precedents. Mean while, Henry havin 
fil ſome difficulty to overcome his ſeruples, delayed their 

execution till the ſollowing Auguſt v. 


. Kew treaty _ Whilſt the parliament © was thus employed, Lewis XII. 
Pc ſent ambaſſadors to England, to renew with the king the 


between 
- As by the peace of Eſtaples, 


Lewis XII. treaties made with Henry VII. 
and Henry 


VIII. u The bench of forſeitures for penal 


three years next preceding. 
Vas likewiſe a ſumptuary law acainſt 


= > 


wiſe dead by miſadventure, 


3 Was alſo reduced to the term of 
There 


exceſs in apparel repealed, and a more 
decent one ſubrogated. Herbert, p. 6, 


—— It having been enacted in the 3d 
of Henry VII. 


That a coroner ſhould 
have for his fee, upon every inquiſition 
taken upon view of the body flain and 
_ murdered, thirteen ſhillings and four 


_ pence of the goods and chattels of the 


murderer ; ſince the enacting of which, 
coroners would not perform their office 


without receiving the ſaid ſum of thir- 


teen ſhillings and four pence ; which 
*was contrary to the common law, and 
the intent of the ſame ſtatute of Henry 
Ir was therefore now enacted, 

that upon a requeſt made to a coroner, 
to come and enquire upon the view of 
any perſon ſlain, drowned, or other- 
the ſaid 
coroner diligently ſhall do his office up- 


on the view of the body of every ſuch 


VIII. e. 7. 


Tower-hill, Auguſt 17. 


perſon or perſons, without taking any 
thing for it, upon pain, to every coro- 
ner that will not endeavour himſelf to 
do his office, or that taketh any thing 
for the doing of it, for every time, to 
forfeit forty ſhillings, Statut. 1 Hen. 


W They were both beheaded on 
Hal}, fol. 8. 
Dudley had, at the time of his death, 
in lands, fees, and offices, to the year- 
ly value of eight hundred pounds; and 
twenty thouſand pounds in ready 

ney, beſides jewels, plate, an rich 
furniture, &c, During his impriſon- 
ment in the Tower, he writ a book | 
called Arbor Reipublicg, dedicated to 
king Henry. By Elizabeth his wife, 
one of the daughters and coheirs of Ed- 
ward Grey, viſcount Liſle, he leſt iſſue 
three ſons and one daughter. Stow, 
ns 9 5 s Baron, vol. II. 'Þo 217. 


after 
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after the death of one of the two kings of France or Eng- 15 10. 


land, his ſucceſſor was to ſignify to the ſurvivor, whether he ANN 


would continue the alliance, it was Henry's buſineſs to in- AR: Pub, 


XIII. p.20. 
form Lewis XII. of his intention. However, he had done LN Zong 


nothing towards it. But as he was a lively young prince, and Du Tillet, 


abounding in riches, Lewis thought doubtleſs it would be Herbert. 
proper to prevent him, for fear he might engage in deſigns tow, 
deſtructive of the welfare of France. His ambaſſadors there- 


fore concluded with Henry a new treaty of alliance, wherein 
the former treaties were not mentioned. By this it was 
agreed, that the peace between the two kings ſhould laſt 


till the death of the ſhorteſt liver: that it ſhould be confirmed 


by the ſtates general of France, and the parliament of Eng- 
land: that each of the two kings ſhould take care to obtain 


the pope's approbation, with a previous ſentence of excom- 


5 munication againſt the firſt violator. 


There was nothing ſaid in the new west of the 7880 | 
crowns that Charles VIII. had promiſed to pay to Henry VII. 


or his ſucceſſors, and for which Lewis XII. himſelf was en- 
gaged by a ſubſequent treaty, becauſe the buſineſs was only 
to renew the peace between the two preſent kings. How- 48. Pub, 
ever, Henry forgat not to ſecure the debt, by requiring of XIII. p. 7 
Lewis letters patents, wherein he promiſed to pay the arrears 73222 


8 A 
by twenty five thouſand livres every fix months, till the whole rs 


was diſcharged. After which the pa was ratified and 
ſworn by both the kings. | 


Julius II. was meditating great deſigns nd Lewia XII. The pope 
The ſucceſs of the league of Cambray, though he had turned ſends Henry 


0 
it to his advantage, made him very uneaſy. He ſaw the = 


French more firmly ſettled in Italy than ever, and Lewis 
XII. better able to protect the duke of Ferrara. To accom- 
pliſh his projects againſt France, he doubtleſs wanted aſſiſt- 
ance; and to that end, tried to excite all the ſtates of Eu- 
rope "againſt that kingdom, as will be ſeen preſently. So, Ib. p. 275. 


to inſinuate himſelf into the king of England's favour, he Abril 9. 


ſent him this year the golden roſe, which the popes, after burner. 


ſolemnly conſecrating it, were wont to preſent to ſome 
prince *. Probably alſo, the king of Arragon, in concert 


with the pope, began now to take meaſures to engage Henry, 
his ſoy: ew, in a league againſt France, 


* It was 3 in chriſm and per- the pope' s benediction. Julius's letter 


| fumed with muſk, and fo ſent to arch- to Warham, in Burnet's collection, is 


biſhop Warham, with inſtructions to dated * 5 1510» 
preſent i it to che king at high maſs, with 


The 
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The ſueceſs of the laſt campaign made the king of Arra- 


A gon no leſs uneaſy than the pope. He was ſenſible, Lewis 


Ferdinand 
falls off 


from the 


never loved him, nor had any reaſon to love him, and faw 
this enemy, ſince che ruin of the Venetians, in a condition 
to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of Naples. On the other 


hand, the league of Cambray could not procure him any 
further advantages, whereas the offers made him to leave 
it were very conſiderable. The Venetians agreed to reſtore 
him the cities they poſſeſſed in the kingdom of Naples, and 
the pope was willing to depart from his claim of forty thou- | 
ſand crowns, and give him the inveſtiture of that kingdom 
for a Spaniſh genet only. This was ſufficient to induce him 
to break his engagements at Cambray. In all appearance, 
ever ſince the end of the laſt year, he had taken meaſures with 
the pope to form a new league againſt France. But as he 
never acted openly, he defired theſe meaſures to be kept pri- 
vate, in order to attack Lewis the more irreſiſtibly. To 
that purpoſe, on the 6th of January this year 1510, he 
commiſſioned Lewis de Caroz, of Villaragud, his ambaſſa- 
dor at London, to treat with Henry VIII. about a ſtricter al- 
liance than had yet been concluded between the crowns of 
8 England and Spain. . „ RR + One 
New treaty Whether Henry could not fo ſoon reſolve to conclude this 
of alliance new alliance with Ferdinand, or was willing firſt to finiſh 
— his affairs with Lewis XII. it was not till the 24th of May, 
ry @ | 
Ferdinand, that the new treaty was ſigned. It was only a defenſive alli- 
AR, Pub. ance between the two kings, with a promiſe of mutual aid 
XI p. 284. upon occaſion. But Ferdinand, who had his views, cauſed 
ttheſe words to be inſerted: that in caſe one of the two kings 
was attacked by any prince whatſoever, the other ſhould be 
_ . obliged to proclaim and wage war againft the aggreſſor, 
though he ſhould be his ally: that if one was attacked by the 
king of France, the other ſhould be obliged to go againſt 
Remark on him in perſon with a powerful army. This treaty ſecured 
that treaty. to Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples, becauſe if Lewis XII. 
had intended to undertake the conqueſt, the diverſion he 
would have been threatned with from England, would have 
_ infallibly kept him from his purpoſe. But it is hard to con- 
ceive what advantage Henry could reap from ſuch a treaty, | 
ſince it was not likely, Lewis deſigned to attack him; ſo 
that all the advantage was on Ferdinand's fide. It muſt be 
either that Henry's miniſters were not very clear-fighted, or 
he, from a motive of generoſity for a father-in-law, whom 
he did not yet ſufficiently know, was imprudently perſuaded 
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to this proceeding, the more ſtrange, as he had lately re- 15 10. 


newed the peace with France. i LY WW 
But it muſt not be thought that Henry was then a compleat Henn ind 
politician. He was ſtill young, and minded his diverfions9nly bis di- 
more than the publick affairs, "There was nothing every * 
but tournaments, balls, entertainments, concerts of muſick, Haul. 
which conſumed by degrees the eighteen hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, found in the king his father's coffers T7. He 
uſed likewiſe to play at tennis and dice with certain ſtrangers 


who cheated him of his money, which he diſcovered at laſt, 
and though a little too late, ſhamefully chaſed them irom 


court. He was ſo paſſionately fond of muſick, that it de- 
voured great part of his time; which, added to the hours he 


ſpent in his ſtudies and other diverſions, left him but little lei- 
ſure to apply himſelf to the affairs of the government, the 


management whereof he willingly left to his miniſters, 
And therefore it may be affirmed, that in matters of policy, 


never prince committed groſſer faults, or was more im- 


poſed upon than himſelf, eſpecially in the firſt years of his 

Whilſt Henry was wholly addicted to his pleaſures, there wolſey . 
was a perſon gradually riſing at court, who was one day toat court. 
have an abſolute power over him, and to manage all his af- 


fairs as well foreign as domeſtick. I mean Thomas Wolſey, 


who was made the king's almoner laſt year, and in the begin- 
ning of this dean of Lincoln 2. It appears in the collection aa, pub. 


Fa 


gave him a houſe in London *, formerly Empſon's, no in-2%9- 


of the publick acts, that on the oth of January, the king XIII. 5. a6. 


'Y The reader may ſee a large ac- and open temper, he would divert him- 


count of the king's juſts, pageants, 


and other coſtly devices, in Hall and 
Hollingſhead, who have many part1- 


culars worth peruſing, by ſuch as de- 


light in ſuch matters, _— 

2 Burnet ſays, he not only 
ſerved the king in all his ſecret plea- 
ſures, but was leud and vicious him- 
felf; ſo that his having the French 
pox (which in thoſe days was a matter 
of great infamy) was ſo publick, that 
it was brought againſt him in parlia- 


ſelf with them in ſuch exerciſes (ſays 
Polydore Virgil) as were moſt agreeable 
to the levity and paſſions of youth, 
and which did not perfectly ſuit with 
the character of a dean in the church. 


He would deſcend to ſing, laugh, rally, 
and even dance with them, as if for 


the time he had quite laid aſide that 
ſeverity of behaviour which became his 
tation, Hiſt, Ref. vol. I. p. 8. 

a A meſſuage, called the parſonage, 
lying in the pariſh of St. Bride's, in 


QA & v 


ment when he fell into diſgrace, He Fleet-ſtreet; which Empſon held dy 


had alſo the art of attaching ſo effectu- , leaſe from the abbot and convent of 


ally thoſe to his intereſts, in whoſe Weſtminſter, . Rymer's Fad, tome 
company the king did moſt delight, XIII. p. 269. The king gave him 
that they were always ready to forward alſo in Febrüary the next year, a pre- 


his views, Being of a gay, facetious, 


2 


bend of Windſor, Ibid. p. 203. 
| conſiderable 


hand to gain 
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15 10. conſiderable preſent, ſince the patent mentions 5 
LYN dens belonging thereto. We muſt now return to the affairs 
of Italy, which will afford us matter for ſeveral years. 

The pope's Julius II. had two grand deſigns in his head. The firſt 
designs. was to ſeize the duchy of Ferrara; the ſecond to expel the 

French and Germans out of Italy, His forces alone not be- 

ing capable to execute theſe projects, it was neceſſary to uſe 
the aſſiſtance of ſome other princes, and try to engage them 

in his deſigns. His ſcheme was to league with the Venetians ; 

to take off Ferdinand and Maximilian from the intereſts of 
France; to break the league of Cambray, to perſuade the 

king of England to make a diverſion in France; to excite 

the Switzers to invade the duchy of Milan. He executed all 

theſe projects, but not without encountering ſuch difficulties, 
as would have diſcouraged any man leſs reſolute than himſelf. 

He abſolves Firſt, he made a private league with the Venetians, after 
and leagues Which, he ſolemnly gave them abſolution the 24th of January. 
with th® Then, he ſecretly agreed with Ferdinand, by promiſing him 
83 the inveſtiture of Naples. That done, he quarrelled with 
le quarrels Lewis XII. by filling a biſhoprick in Provence, without 
ich „II. aſking his conſent, contrary to his own promiſe. Lewis 
3 cComplained of it, the pope denied he had promiſed any ſuch 
thing; and in ſhort, they came at laſt to give one another 

the lie in form.” This was preciſely what the pope wanted, 
in order to have cauſe to break with hin. 
and with the His league with the Venetians being publickly known, he 
duke of imperiouſly commanded the duke of Ferrara to renounce the 
Ferrara. league of Cambray, and join his arms with thoſe of the 


= _ church. The duke not believing his being vaſſal to the 


holy ſee obliged him to wreak hi devoted to all the | 
pope's humours, refuſed to break his alliance with France, 

and ſo gave his holineſs the pretence he had long been ſeex- 
ing. When the duke offered to pay him the tribute due to 
the church for the fief of Ferrara, the pope refuſed it, 

plainly intimating by that refuſal, he intended to confiſcate 
the duchy. NV e | 
Ferdinand Mean while, Ferdinand was privately acting with Hen- 
acts under- ry VIII. his ſon-in-law, to draw him into the pope's inte- 
an, reſt, which was become his own, in conſequence of the 
Herbert, projects they had formed in common. But his practices were 
ſo ſecret, that Lewis XII. never miſtruſted him. On the 
. contrary, he entirely confided in the aſſurances given him 
by his ambaſſador, that his deſign was to continue firmly at- 

tached to the league of Cambray, _ — 
| Ly 


'OF ENGLAND. 
On the other hand, Julius II. gained the biſhop of Sion b, 
who having great credit among the Switzers, found means 


929 


1510. 


F _— — 
to ſet them at variance with France, by perſuading them to Thepopeſets _ 


demand an augmentation of their penſions. Their alliance ness 


b | , at variance 
with that crown being about to expire, they required to re- withFrance, 


new it, that their penſions ſhould be increaſed. Lewis re- 


tuſing it, the biſhop of Sion effectually uſed that refuſal to 


Guicciard, 
ezeral, 


ſtir them up againſt France, to which the king himſelf alſo 
contributed by making an alliance with the Griſons. He 
thereby ſo provoked the Switzers, that in a diet at Lucern 

they declared for the pope, and reſolved to ſend an army into 
the duchy of Milan. „ 3 


In fine, the pope forgot nothing that he thought capable of He 4 


perſuading the Venetians to agree with the emperor at any 


rate, even to the adviſing them to deliver him Treviſo and 
Padua, He intimated to them, that the moſt effectual means 
to drive the French out of the Milaneſe, was to diſengage 


out of Italy, it would be eaſy to wreſt from the emperor not 


only Treviſo and Padua, but all his other conqueſts too, 
But the Venetians durſt not run ſuch a hazard. Es 


Such were the vaſt projects of the pope. He was fo pri- 
vate in his negotiations, that Lewis XII. imagining he had 
no other deſign than to ſeize Ferrara, contented himſelf with 


ordering Chaumont, governor of Milan, to aid the duke in 
Caſe he was attacked. But ſhortly after, a Venetian fleet 
and papal army commanded by Fabricius Colonna attempt- 


ing, though unſucceſsfully, to ſurpriſe Genoa, Lewis had 


but too much reaſon to ſuſpect, there was ſome grand deſign 


formed againſt him, and therefore, ſent Chaumont orders to 


have an eye to the pope's proceedings. 


reconcile the 
Venetians to 
the emperor. 
Guicciard, 


Mezerai. 


the emperor from their intereſts, and when once they were 


Lewis XII. 
begins to 
ſuſpect the 
Pope. 
Mezerai. 
Guicciard, 


Theſe orders came to Milan very ſeaſonably. Julius II. Julius II. 


really intended to beſiege Ferrara, and for that purpoſe was 


come to Bologna, till an army, prepared on ſome pretence 
by Raymond of Cardona at Naples, was ready to join his 
and the Venetian troops. But Chaumont did not allow him 


there, had he not ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed with parleys. 


Whilſt he was treating with the pope's envoys, ſome Vene- 
tian troops in the neighbourhood entering the city, ſecured it 


is like to be 
ſurprized at 


Bologna. 


time to execute his projects. Hearing the pope was arrived 
at Bologna, he departed from Milan at the head of an army, 
and made ſuch ſpeed that he would have ſurpriſed the pope 


d Or Valais, lying between Switzerland, the Milaneſe, the valley of Aoſt, 
And Savoy, | | — 


from 


— 
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| Hecillsa been able to give the pope too great an aſſiſtance. The 
ſynod, which 
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1510. from the danger of being inſulted. Whereupon Chaumont 


On being wholly unprepared for ſo. —— a ſiege, was ob- 


liged to retire. 


He excom- Julius II. made great noiſe at this inſult of the Freie, 
nay and filled all Europe, and particularly the court of England, 


a generals, and with his clamours. He excommunicated all the generals of 


tries to fur- the French army, and preſently after, his and the Venetian 
prize Genoa. 


nor better ſucceſs than before. 


gallies made a ſecond attempt upon Genoa, but with no 


The Swit= At the ſame time, twelve thouſand Switeers en their 
ee eg march in order to enter the Milaneſe, under the conduct of 


| Milaneſe, the biſhop of Sion. But he found the paſſages ſo well 


guarded, that they deſpaired of ſucceeding in their deſign. - 
So, not receiving beſides from the pope the money promiſed | 
them, they returned into their own country, 


Lewis xII. War being thus proclaimed between Lewis XII. and the 


Joins in a 


Have with pope, Lewis thought himſelf under no farther reſtraint. He 


the emperor, had done his utmoſt to be reconciled with him, even to the 
offering to abandon the duke of Ferrara. But the pope, 
depending upon Ferdinand, and expecting great matters 
from England, had evaded alb his propoſals. Wherefore, 
to ſtop the fury of this impetuous old man, Lewis made a 
new league with the emperor, promiſing to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all Italy, except Genoa and Florence. Maximilian 
had the good fortune, that in all his leagues he had always 
great advantages, though he contributed the leaſt. On 
this occaſion, Lewis X11. conld hardly procced without him, 
becauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary to continue the war in 
the ſtate of Venice, otherwiſe the Venetians would have 


Slow: bis league being concluded at Blois in Auguſt, Lewis called a 
going to war ſynod at Tours, to conſult how he ought to behave to the 


with the pope. The ſynod were of opinion, that the king ſhould 


M.,::z; once more offer the pope a reaſonable agreement, and in caſe 


of refuſal, might with a ſafe conſcience wage even an offen- 
ſive war with him. Lewis wanted no.more to juſtify his in- 


Treaty with tended proceedings. Preſently after, he concluded with 


Maximilian Maximilian a new treaty, whereby they agreed to cauſe a ge- 
to ſummon 


a covne'l at neral council to be ſummoned to Piſa to depoſe Julius II. 
„„ that end, they gained nine cardinals, who readily under- 
eee took to call the council in their own name. Some of theſe 

cardinals were now with the pope, but found means to 


leave him under divers wn and when he would have 
recalled them refuſed to obey, | 


Such | 


T 


OF ENGLAND. 


ſuffice to obſerve, that Chaumont ſeeing Genoa and Milan ve 
in danger, had withdrawn the French troops from the empe- 


troops gave the Venetians ſome reſpite, who thereby were 
enabled to repair ſome loſſes ſuſtained in the beginning of the 


Ferrara. 


campaign, and to aſſiſt the pope who ſtill deſigned to beſiege 


FS 

Such was the ſituation of the affairs of Italy during the 1510. 
year 1510. I have ſaid nothing of the events of the war 
which continued all the while between the emperor 
aſſiſted by the French king, and the Venetians, becauſe 0 
theſe particulars are of little ſervice to this hiſtory. It will chaumont 


tires to 


Milan. 
ror's army to keep them at Milan. The departure of theſe 


Chaumont's attempt to ſurprize the pope in Bologna, The pope's 
afforded Raymond of Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, a bortes and 


pretence to march to the relief of his holineſs. The 
pope's troops and the Venetians were in December joined 
by the Spaniſh army near Modena, which Fabricius Co- 


lonna had taken in his return from his Genoa expe- 


Sp 
join. 


aniards 


dition. Though the ſeaſon was not very proper to enter Siege of 


upon action, the pope was abſolutely bent to beſiege Miran4o!a. 


Mirandola, That town belonged to the heirs of 6 
Picus of Miranda, with whom he had no quarrel. But 


as it lay convenient to favour the ſiege of Ferrara, he 
would not leave it in his rear, but ordered it to be vi- 
gorouſly attacked. In ſpite of his age, and the rigour of 


the 20th of January, was pleaſed to enter through the 
breach. CC 3 
Lewis XII. complained to Ferdinand of his aſſiſting the 
pope. But Ferdinand calling that a trifle, replied, that as 
vaſſal of the holy ſee he could not help defending his holi- 
neſs's perſon and ſtate: that beſides, he was not concerned 


in the quarrels of the pope and the king of France, but his 


intention was to keep to the articles of the league of 


Cambray. Ts 9 5 = 
Hitherto Henry does not ſeem to be concerned with 


the affairs of Italy, though the pope, Ferdinand, and 


the ſeaſon, he came himſelf to the fiege to animate the 
troops by his preſence, and the town ſurrendering at laſt on 


the Venetians had formed a deſign to engage him there- 


in. He peaccably led a life of pleaſure, without much 
regarding what paſſed abroad. On the 1ſt of January 


1511, he had the ſatisfaction to fee his queen delivered 


of a prince, at whoſe birth there was great rejoicing over 
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1511. all the kingdom. But the joy laſted not long, ſince the young 
prince died before the end of February ©. 

Birthofa Mean while, Ferdinand was ſeeking means to engage Hen- 
138 ry in the league he intended to make with the pope againſt 
and death. France. Henry was rich and powerful, and conſequently 
Hall his acceſſion to the league would be of great weight, and 


Stow, 
Deſigns of Extremely incommode France. On the other hand, his 


Ferdinand, 
| would not be impracticable to engage him by degrees, into 
projects which a king of England ought not to concern him- 
ſelf with, It is certain, Ferdinand was now in agreement 
with the pope. All his proceedings render it ſo evident that 
it cannot be doubted. However, he uſed a profound diſſimu- 
lation in this reſpect. He feigned to intend only the peace 
of Europe, that all the princes of Chriſtendom might join 
together in a war againſt the Infidels. But as he wanted an 


army and fleet to execute his deſigns, he pretended to have 
very much at heart the continuance of the war he had under- | 


taken againſt the Moors. He had ſent laſt year upon the 


Coaſts of Africa a fleet commanded by Peter of Navarre. | 


| Shortly after, he reinforced it with ſome troops under the 
conduct of a ſon of the duke of Alva, who attempting to 
* Jand at Gelves, was lain, and all his men cut in pieces, Fer- 
dinand made uſe of this ill ſucceſs to cover his preparations 
| againſt France. 


he pretended to ſend into Africa, but was however defigned 
= He et for [taly. 


aid of Henryhe carried his diſſimulation ſo far, as to demand of the king 
for his pre- 


tended war 5 , le | 
with the preſent expedition. Weak aid ! to be ſent for fo far, and at 
| SD ſo great an expence, if he had really intended to uſe them. 


X111.p.294- Henry not perceiving his deſigns readily complied with his re- ; 
queſt, and appointed Sir Thomas Darcy, on whom, at the | 
ſame time, he conferred the title of baron 4, to command 
We find in the collection of the publick 

es acts, : 


March 83. | 


that ſmall body e. 


UT He was born at Richmond, and 


youth and ſmall experience made his father-in-law hope, it 5 


Under colour of being revenged on the 
Moors, he aſſembled an army and equipped a fleet, which 


As it was not yet time to diſcover his intentions, 


his ſon-in-law a thouſand Engliſh archers to ſerve in the 


in the daughters and heirs of Philip, | | 


chriſtened Henry, He was preſented 


to the king by his queen as a new 


year's gift, but died this ſame year, on 


February 22, and was buried at Weſt- 


minſter. 
d He was captain of the town and 


caſtle of Berwick, Rymer, tom. XIII. 


p. 294.— Dugdale ſays, the title of 
baron, which had ceaſed (6 Hen, V.) 


Herbert, p. 7, Hall, fol. 11. 


lord Darcy, was revived to this fir | 
Thomas, by writ of ſummons to par- 
liament, (1 Hen, VIII.) Baron. vol. I. 
P-. 374. : 

e There went over with him the | 
lord Anthony Grey, brother of the | 


marquis of Dorſet ; Henry Guildford, 


Weſton, Brown, 


eſquires; Sit Robert Conſtable, fix Ro- 
ger 


William Sydney, 


- aw ” & cos Xzc — a « « a. 
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= cauſe religion was concerned. 
had never intended any ſuch thing, ſince he employed againſt Hall. 
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acts, Ferdinand's letter of thanks to Henry f for this aid, 1511. 
and for his advice not to hazard his perſon in the under] WI 
taking: advice, continued he, that he could not follow, be- 10.5 797+ 

And yet it foon appeared he Herbert, 


France the very forces which ſeemed to be defigned againſt . 
the Moors 5. _ „ ; EN ol 
Nothing more was wanting to conclude the projected They try to 
league againſt Lewis XIT. but ta gain the king of England. pt Eren 
This was ſtrenuouſly endeavoured during the beginning of 


| | league 
the year 1511. The Venetians ſent him an ambaſſador under againſt 


colour of thanking him for his care to reconcile them to? 


the pope, deſiring him withal, in their credentials dated the 
2d of March, to give credit to what their ambaſſador ſhould 
impart to him, which could relate only to the intended league. 
About the ſame time it was that the pope conferred the dig- Bambridge 
nity of cardinal upon Chriſtopher Bambridge archbiſhop of l. ONT 
York, and ambaſſador at Rome, in a promotion the 1 1th Herbert. 
of March at Ravenna. All the hiſtorians unanimouſly af- 
firm, Bambridge was made cardinal purely for labouring to 

ſet Henry at variance with France, Matthew Skinner bi- 

ſhop of Sion was promoted to the ſame honour for his paſt. 

and future ſervices of the like nature. In thoſe days, it was 
neither learning nor virtue that raiſed clergymen to the car- 
dinalate, but ſolely their abilities in temporal affairs, joined 

to an entire ſubmiſhon to the pope. EE „ 
The endeavours that were uſed to engage Henry in the Henry en- 
Italian league, had at length the expected ſucceſs. In all ap- gages with | 
pearance, it was repreſented to him that he was highly com. 
cerned to oppoſe the progreſs of the king of France, who 

was already become too powerful by the congueſt of the 

duchy of Milan, and the ruin of the Venetians. Howe- 

ver this be, it appears that about the middle of the year 


ger Haſtings, fir Raph Elderkare, Kc. 


They embarked at Plymouth abvut the 
middle of May, and landed at Cadiz, 

une 1. Hall, fol. 11, 12. Sir 
Henry Guildford, and — Weſton, and 
Brown, kn'ghts, were knighted by 
king Ferdinand, who gave fir H, 
Cuildford, a canton of Granada, and 
=— Weſton, and — Brown, an eagle 
of Sicily, for the augmentation of their 
arms. This body of troops returned 
to England about Auguſt, Idem, fol. 
k3. Stow, p. 488. | 

f By this letter, (writin a moſt re- 


Vol. VI. GC 


ligious ſtrain) it appears that all our 
hiſtorians, even Dugdale 


miſtaken in the number of the archers 


ſent into Spainz Ferdinand's letters 


calling them a thouſand, whereas they 


are ſaid to be in our hiſtories fifteen 


hundred. Rymer's Fed. tom. XIII. 


N 
s King Henry ſent alſo, in July 


this year, fifteen hundred men into 
Flanders, under the commend of fe. 
Edward Poynirigs, to aſſiſt the duke of 
Burgundy, againſt the duke of Gueld- 


res, Ibid. p. 302. Hall, fol. 13, 14. 
Henry 


T9, 
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Scotland. 


as --: een 
1511. Henry was now determined to follow the ſuggeſtions of the 
LA) pope and F erdinand. For in June he appointed commiſſio- 
2 Pub. ners to take care that the militia of the kingdom were pro- 
Ul. p. co. vided with good arms, and ready to ſerve upon the firſt no- 
tice, which it was not cuſtomary to order, but when a war 
was foreſeen. The reaſon alledged by the king for theſe or- 
ders, plainly ſhew what was his deſign He ſaid, though the 
kingdom was in perfect tranquillity, neverthelefs. as the arms 
were commonly ſuffered to ruſt in time of peace, he wiſhed 
that his ſubjects would be in a readineſs to ſerve him as well 
againſt invaſions, if any were intended, as in defence of his 
allies. Theſe laſt words could reſpect only the pope, the 
king of Arragon, and the Venetians, from whence it may 
be inferred, that the king had now given his word. But 

the ſequel will ſnow it ſtilf more clearly. 


He guards The antient and ſtrict union between France and Scotland 


againſt gave Henry juſt cauſe to fear, that as ſoon as the war with 
France was begun, the king of Scotland as ally of Lew- 
is XII. would interpoſe in the quarrel. And therefore, to 
remove all pretence of rupture, he took care to appoint com- 
miſſioners h with power to repair all the outrages committed 
ſince the late peace. But his precautions proved ineffectual. 
An accident this year afforded the king of Scotland that pre- 
| tence of breach which Henry would have prevented. 


aufe of Andrew Breton a Scotch merchant, complaining to the 
| quarrel king of Scotland that the Portugueſe had killed his father and 


between 
England and? ſeized his thip, the king gave him letters of mart, after bav- 


Scotland, ing in vain ſought redreſs from the court of Portugal. 


Been. Whe ereupon, Breton equipped two ſtout ſhips, and found 


982 means to make himſelf ample amends for his loſſes, by fall- 


Stowe ing upon all the Portugal ſhips trading to Flanders and Eng- 
| land. The Portugal ambaſſador refiding at London, com- 

_ plained to the council, and repreſented that fince the king of 
England pretended to the ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas, it 

was but reaſonable he ſhould protect the foreign ſhips that 

came into the channel, Upon this complaint, the king 
equipped two large men of war, and appointed the two fons 


of the earl of Surrey i to command them, with orders to I 


take the Scotch pirate. Theſe two lords watched him to 
narrowly that they met with him at laſt, as he was return- 
ing from Flanders to Scotland. Breton fought deſperately, 


h Sir Thomas Dacre, and 81 Ro- i e and Edward, which laſt 
bert Drury, Rymer's Fed. tom, XIII. was jord admizal, Herbert, p. 
p. 302. Hall, fel, 75. 
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but 
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but was killed in the fight, and his two ſhips taken and 1511. 
brought into England k. The king of Scotland hearing ff 
this, ſent and demanded the two ſhips, with ſpeedy repara- 
tion of the outrage committed againſt the peace. The am- Rolly 
baſſadors were told, that pirates were not included in the 
peace, and that to punin ſuch people according to their de- 
ſerts was no breach of treaty. Probably, Breton had made 
himſelf more than amends for the damage he had ſuſtained, 
as it too frequently happens on ſuch occaſions. But howe- 
ver, king James not being able to obtain any thing from the 
court of England, proteſted againſt the injuſtice, being de- 
termined to reſent it the firſt opportunity. 
left Julius II. after the taking of Mirandola, bent upon The pope. 
the ſiege of Ferrara, and only waiting the return of good a 
weather, Though Lewis XII. was in part ignorant of what kingcofers, 
paſſed in Spain and England, he knew however enough no t Cvicciard, 
to doubt that the pope was endeavouring to raiſe him enemies ng Dani, 
on all ſides. He was even ſatisfied, that though he ſeemed - 
to have no other deſign than to become maſter of Ferrara, 
| yet that was only the firt ſtep to ſome. greater project. 
| Mean while, he was very much embarrailed, He had pro- 
perly nothing to gain upon the pope, unleſs he would ſeize 
the church's parimony. But he had a great deal to tole, 
beſides the troubles a the obſtinate and haughty, temper 
of the pope might create him. Wherefore he reſolved to 
try all poſſible ways to 3 reconciled with him. To that 
end, whilſt the pope was employed in the ſiege of Mliran- 
= dala: he made him ſome overtures by Chaumont, but it 
was to no purpoſe. - The pope would hearken to nothing, 
and continued the ſiege till he forced the town to capitulate. 
At laſt, Lewis ſeeing there was no hopes of a reconcilia- Lew!s e- 
tion, ordered Chaumont to regard him no longer, and at any ao ET, 
rate to ſupport the duke of Ferrara. Chaumont receiving zen f 
meſe orders takes the field in the midſt of winter. His ar- longer. 
my, joined by the duke of Ferrara, was not ſo numerous as ard. 
the forces of the pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians, but 
compoſed of fo good troops, that the allies cuiit never ha- 
ard a battle, though it was offered them more than once. 
Mean while, the pope was greatly perplexed. Inſtead of 
„ quietly preparing for the liege of Ferrara, he was forced to 
keep the field during the winter, without knowing even how 
to ſave Modena, which was in danger of a ſiege. Ferdinand, 


K. Though he was grievo uſly vound- King pardoned the men, and nt them 
_ eJ, he encouraged his men, with his out of ine Kirgcom. Herbert, bid, 
17 Thiftle, (ven to His — I}: brea: h. The 
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1511. who foreſaw what trouble that place would give the pope, 
— had adviſed him to reſign it to the emperor. 


milian would receive it only as a place held of the empire, 
Julſus 11, to which the pope would not conſent. At laſt, upon Chau- 


gives up 
Modena to 
the emperor, 
Guicciard, 
Mezerai. 


ver it as the emperor defired, becauſe it was not to be ſaved | 
without venturing a battle. The terms of the bargain are | 
not preciſely known. 
peror's proceedings gave occaſion to ſuſpect, Modena was 


acquired upon conditions very 1 am to the king of Þ 


France his ally. 

The king of Arragon pretended to be in Linge wi: h 
France. He would not declare againſt her till he had 
ſecured the king of England, with whom he was Ne 
negotiating a treaty which required a long diſcuſſion. 


Ferdinang* 8 
diſßmula- 
tion, 


were ſtill joined with thoſe of the allies. But he pre- 
tended, the viceroy of Naples acted contrary to his orders, 
in remaining in the pope's army longer than he was com- 
manded. Mean while, the army Was preſſed by Chau- | 
mont and the duke of Ferrara, who followed them cloſe, and | 
egndeavoured to provoke them to a battle. So, to gain time, 
Feet o Ferdinand, who would Kill pafs for a neutral prince, and 
| ene, well affected to the repoſe of Italy, propoſed a congreſs at 
Guicciard, Mantua for a peace. The pope immediately accepted the 
overture. Ihe emperor agreed to it likewiſe, and Lewis 
XII. durſt not reject it, leſt he ſhould be charged with be- 
ing the ſole author of the troubles of Italy. It is certain, 
if. in this juncture, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be amuſed Þ 
by a negotiation, the ſole aim whereof was to rob him of 
the opportunity of puſhing his enemies, he had ordered his 
troops to advance, he would have over-run the whole ec-Þ 
cleſiaſtical ſtate ; with ſo great a terror had his arms in-“ 
fpired the allies. But he had to manage his ſubjects as 
well as his queen, who conſidered a war with the head off 
the church as a crime, though there was but too much 
provocation. He had himſelf likewiſe ſcruples upon that 
account, which he could not eaſily ſurmount. But howe- 
ver, he was willing to try once more, whether the propoſed 
_ congreſs of Mantua would produce ſome good effect. He 
hoped at leaſt, that the breaking off the negotiation, in caſe} 
it was not ſucceſsful, would fully juſtify him. The con-“ 


_ pres produced the effect — by the allies, that is, it“ 
cauſed} 


Nay, that af- | 
fair had been negotiated, but without ſucceſs, becauſe Maxi- 


mont's approach to beſiege it, the pope was willing to deli- 


But from thenceforward all the em- 


In-“ 
deed, his troops which were to ſerve the pope but three 
months, according to the terms of the inveſtiture of Naples, 


„ — % 
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cauſed the French to loſe a great deal of time to no pur- 1511. 
pole. —— 
A few days before the congreſs of Mi the biſhop Theemperor 
of Gurck, who was to be there from the emperor, had ſides pri- 
vately with _ 
Ja conference at Bologna with the pope, after which they the pope. 
| pretended to part in great diſcontent. But what followed Guicciard, 
plainly ſhewed the contrary, ſince the emperor never aſter did 
any thing agreeable to his alliance with Lewis XII. He A council 


conſented however, that the council of Piſa ſhould be called umi’ 


to Piſa in 
in his name, and the ſummons ſet up at Modena, and ſe- the empe- 


* 
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22 veral other places belonging to him, becauſe it was not yet ror's and 
time to declare himſelf. The ſummons ran, that Julius king'em 
= TINS Sname, 
II. having refuſed to call a council, purſuant to the de- 
1 Wy crce of Conſtance, the cardinals were empowered by the 
fame decree to ſummon a council in their own name. And 


therefore with the conſent of the emperor and the king of 
France they ordered the council to meet on the iſt of 
„September, in the city of Piſa, to endeavour the reforma- 
| tion of the church, in the head and members. 
The biſhop of Gurci's conference with the pope, wo ter fu: 
the breaking up of the congreſs of Mantua, made the becks 2 
king of France greatly ſuſgect the emperor. On the other ms of Dy 
hand, he could not help fearing the king of Arragon, Arragon. 
knowing by experience what was to be expected from him. 7 
He ſaw him making great preparations under colour of the 
= African war, and knew withal, that notwithſtanding his 
= daily aſſurances that he would not concern himſelf with the 
is troubles of Italy, he was uſing his utmoſt endeavours ta 
procure a peace between the emperor and the Venetians : 
chat is, properly ſpeaking, he was labouring to diſengage 
Maximilian from the intereſt of France. In ſhort, Ferdinand 
ſent him brotherly admonitions to make his peace with the 
pope, and not draw on himſelf the juſt reproach of waging 
an unnatural war with the common father of Chriſtians, 
Lewis could not but conſider theſe remonſtrances as a ſort 
of proteſtation to aſſiſt the pope in caſe of need. At the 
2 lame time, he could nat believe he would engage in ſuch an 
undertaking without being ſecure of the emperor. Theſe 
things made him uneaſy, and apprehenſive that he ſhould at 
Jaſt be the dupe of the pope, the emperor, and Ferdinand. 
So, for ſear of being prevented, he gave expreſs orders to | 
Triulzi, who commanded his army in the room of Chau- Ee orders 
mont lately deceaſed, to take all the advantages of the al- Trivizi tv 
lies that lay in his power. PRIDE Ar 


e0TOull,. 
8 Triulzi Ou 
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1511. Triulzi upon this order aſſaulted and took Concordia 
in the beginning of May, at the time the calling of the | 
meg council of Piſa was every where poſted up. Then he 
ma _ endeavoured by ſeveral marches to oblige the allies to a 
takes Con- battle, without being able to ſucceed. At laſt, he reſolved | 
ae e eto approach Bologna; not that he believed himſelf ; in con- 
Balogna, dition to beſiege the city, but to draw the allies from their 
55 advantageous poſts, and give the Bolonnois opportunity to 
riſe in favour of the Bentiroglios whom he brought with | 
him. The pope had now done his utmoſt to perſuade the 


generals of the allies to hazard a battle without being able | 


0 prevail, ſo much did they dread engaging with the 


French. Wherefore, knowing how the army ſtood diſ- i 


_ poſed, and diftruſting the Bolonnois, who loved him not, | 

he retired to Ravenna, leaving in Bologna the cardinal of 5 

Pavia his prime miniſter. He was no ſooner gone, but a 
tumult aroſe in the city, during which the inhabitants 
called in their old maſters the Bentivoglios, and put them 

in poſſeſſion of the government. The cardinal of Pavia had 

taken to flight the moment he perceived their reſolution. | 
The zrmy On the other hand, tbe army of the allies advancing to one 

of ive alles of the gates of Bologna, and hearing the Bentivoglios were 
fight of admitted, and the legate withdrawn, ran away in confuſion, 
their own leaving in the camp their artillery, baggage, and ammuni- 

eden nn "Whereupon the inhabitants ſallying out, and join- | 
ing with the peaſants, completely ſtripped the ſcattered army, | 

and rendered it entirely unſerviceable for ſeveral months, | 

The duke of Ferrara improving the opportunity, very 

ealily recovered the places lately taken from him by the allies, } 

Amidft all theſe mortifications, the pope ſtill met with | 

Thecardinal another which ſenſibly touched him, The cardinal of | 

bh , Pavia was ſtabbed by the duke of Urbino, who taxed him 

abbea by 9 ; | a | = 

the duke of With being the cauſe of the loſs of Bologna. The pope's MW 
Urbino. concern was the greater as he durſt not puniſh, in the perſon | 

— Guicerard, of his nephew, a crime he would have thought worthy of | 

the ſevereſt treatment, had it been committed by any other 

band. His army being diſperſed, and his deſigns upon | 

The pope Ferrara vaniſhed, he quitted Ravenna and retired to Rome, | 

© In his wiy, he had the frequent mortification to ſee the 

papers poſted up for the calling of the council of Piſa, | 

wherein he was himſelf ſummoned to appear in perſon. 

It was univerſally expected that Lewis XII. would pur- } 

Lewis orders ſue his ſucceſſes, and certainly in the then ſituation of Italy, 
ch. to it was his own fault that he was not maſter of Rome. 


Milan, Ihe pope had no _ ſpeedy enough to irce himſelf 
from 
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from his ſad condition. The king of Arragon was too re- 1511s 


mote, The Venetians were unable to lend him a ſufficient 


aid, and the cmperor was not powerful enough to fave him, Guicciards 


had he been willing to attempt it. Genoa, Bologna, Flo- 


Tence, Milan, were in the hands of his enemies. But Lewis, 155 
either through ſcruple, or ſome other motive, inſtead of 
puſhing his point, ordered Triulzi to retire to Milan with 


the army, and diſband part of the troops. Probably, he 
was willing to deprive the pope of the pretence of exciting 


all chriſtendom againſt, him, and publiſhing, that he in- 


tended to ſeize Reme and all Italy. He was juſtly apprehen- 
ſive of this from the pope, ſince it was in effect the foun- 
dation, or rather the pretence of the league formed ſome 
months after againſt France. Triulzi was no ſooner at 
Milan, but Ferdinand's fleet arrived at Naples, with about 
three thouſand men, who were ſoon to be followed by a 
more conſiderable body. | 

It was not difficult to perceive, that the king of Arragon Iulius IT, 
had ſent his fleet to Naples to ſupport the pope's intereſts, s 8 


agree with 


and give jealouſy to the king of France. Julius II. who Lenis XII. 


was better informed than any man, revived- at the news, 
and the rather, as he rightly judged that Ferdinand would 
not have been altogether aſſured of the king of England. 
Since the loſs of Bologna, and the rout of his army, he 
had ſeemed willing to conſent to an agreement with France, 


and though he had made overtures more like a conqueror 
than one conquered, Lewis had accepted them on condi- 
tion they were approved by the emperor. But when the 


pope found, the Spaniſh fleet was at Naples, and Ferdinand He falls out 
began to declate himſelf, he added new terms to thoſe he again. 

had already propoſed, and plainly ſhewed he was no longer 

for peace. This conduct put Leis XII. beyond all patience. 

So, deſpairing to agree with ſo obſtinate an enemy, he 

ordered Triulzi to fend ſupplies to Bentivoglio to guard Lewis takes 
Bologna, and ſome time after, took Bologna and the Ben- * 
tivoglios under his protection. On the other hand, ein. 
though he was not obliged to aſſiſt the emperor, unleſs he Act. Pad. 
came into Italy in perſon, he added however to the German ng . 1925 
troops in the ſtate of Venice a ſtrong reinforcement com- Ke aids che 
manded by la Paliſſe. Mean while, the pope having cer- cgetor. 
tain advice of the good inclination of the kings of Arragon bg 3 
and England in his favour, reſolved to ſummon a general“ cil at the 
council in oppoſition to that of Piſa. To that end, he Lateran 
publiſhed a bull, wherein, having firſt excuſed the neglect So 
Ute ſchiſmatic cardinals laid to his charge, and inveighed 
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Doubtfulbe - Maximilian's conduct was ſo doubtful, that it was difficult 


haviour of 
the emperor, 


was it known that any German biſhop was preparing to go 
thither. 1 
ſon in Italy, and led thither a ſtrong reinforcement. But he 
remained unactive at Inſpruck, without ſhewing any thoughts 
either of the council of Piſa, or the war of Italy. Mean 


againſt their inſolence, he called a council to be held at 
tte Lateran in Rome, the 19th of April 1512. 


the Venetians were to be all his. Thus, in the preſent 


THE HISTORY. 


Since the biſhop of Gurck's conference with the pope, | 


to judge certainly of it. He had agreed to the calling of | 
the council of Piſa, which was done with his expreſs con- 
ſent. But he had not yet appointed ambaſſadors, neither | 


T SLE. ; eo We RES 


Moreover, he had promiſed to command in per- 


while, the conqueſts that were expected to be made upon 


poſture of the affairs of Italy, Lewis XII. ſaw the burden A 
of the war laid upon him alone, without his daring almoſt 


to complain to the emperor, for fear he ſhould join with 


his enemies. And indeed, Maximilian was ſtrongly ſol— 3 


 licited by the pope, the king of Arragon, and the Vene- | 
tians themſelves, who offered him a good ſum to induce 


him to deſiſt from his pretenſions to their dominions. Very 


probably, he was yet unrefolved, and knowing the league 


| ſuſpected by both parties, he waited till the ſucceſs of the f 


Uncertainty tion. The pope and the Venetians were alone in open 
of the affairs 


of Italy. 


Crieciard. 


This doubtleſs was the reaſon of his preferving a good un- 


Each ſtrove to make the other ſubſervient to his deſigns, 5 


that was forming againſt France, was willing, according to 


cuſtom, to let the two parties proceed, in order to take | 


afterwards that ſide which beſt ſuited with his intereſt. 


derſtanding with Lewis XII. in confenting to the calling 
of the council of Piſa, and withal, of reſerving a means to 
be reconciled to the pope, in ſending neither biſhops nor 
ambaſſadors to the council, Thus remaining almoſt equally F 


war, or the offers from both ſides, ſhould engage him to | 
declare for one or other. „ Ts — 
Mean while, affairs continued ſtill in the fame ſitua- 


war with France. The emperor ſeemed to float between 
both ſides. The king of Arragon had hitherto done no- 
thing more than afforded hopes that he would join the 
league when concluded. But it was not ſo yet, every one 
fearing to engage in it unſeaſonably. Julius II. and Fer- 
dinand knew one another too well to confide in each other. 


and was afraid at the ſame time of being deceived. Fer- 
dinand had ſtill in France an ambaſſador, who endeavoured ? 
| eas cerned 
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perſons the liberty to obſerve or reject the interdict. 


gn which had hitherto with-held Ferdinand, namely, his league. 
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cerned only the Moors. On the other hand, the pope had 1511. 
not ſo quarrelled with Lewis XII. but that he had ſtill left 
him ſome hopes, and continued a fort of negotiation with = 
him, by means of the biſhop of Murray the Scotch am- 
daſſador, who did the office of mediator. Ferdinand was 
afraid, in caſe the pope made a ſeparate peace with France, 
the kingdom of Naples would be in danyer> The rope had 
no leſs reaſon to fear, that to ſecure the quiet poſſeſſion of 


the kindom of Naples, Ferdinand would forſake the inte- 


reſts of the church, and leave him expoſed to the mercy _ 
of the king of France. In that caſe, the pope would have 
nothing to expect from England. Thus, affairs were come 
to that paſs, that it was neceſſary, either that each ſhould 
quickly make a ſeparate treaty, or both jointly declare them- g 


= ſelves, not to remain in this ſtate of uncertainty. And Ferdinand 
therefore, Ferdinand began at laſt to pull off the maſk a fend an ar- 


little more, by ſending to Naples, the troops he pretended 1 

to deſign for Africa, in order to hinder the pope from 

thinking of a ſeparate agreement with France. _ 
Whilit the pope and the king of Arragon were thus Opening of | 


ſounding each other, the cardinals, who had ſummoned the the councit 


council to Pifa and were come to Milan, thought fit to rerun 
open it by commiſſioners. But this was only for form's bi 
ſake, to keep to the day appointed. Never was general 

council ſo thin. The biſhops of France were not yet ar- 

rived, and there was no likelihood of any from Germany. ; 
The pope was enraged when he heard the council was Ty, pope 
opened at Piſa, In his paſſion with the Florentines, for puts Pit and 


Z ſuffering the council to meet in one of their towns, he ex- Flerenceun- 


1 | : 8 der an inter- 
communicated them as well as the Piſans, and put both ropes = 


the cities under an ivterdict, But the F lorentines forced Guicciars. 
the prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice, leaving to private The Fen- 
8 tines make a 
; TY i —— jeſt of it. 
It was difficult for Julius II. and Ferdinand, to continue Henry pro- 
Tong in their preſent ſituation, without cauſing mutual ſuſ- miſes to en- 
picions, capable of changing the face of affairs. The rea- ber into te | 


| Herbert. 
uncertainty with reſpect to the king of England, was now Pol. Virg. 


_ vaniſhed, Henry, after long ſuſpence, had at laſt poſitively 


promiſed to enter into the league againſt France. Where- 
upon the negotiation of the league advanced more in one 
month than in a whole year before. It was a conſtant 
rule with Ferdinand, to cover all his deſigns with the cloke 
of religion, little caring, that after the execution, his ar- 


_ tifices were diſcovered. The fleet and army he had pre- 


pared in Spain, had for pretence a war with the infidels. 
„ | When 
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1511. When he was going to declare openly againſt France, he 
failed not to aſe the pretence of proteCting the church a- | 
Henry's and gainſt the outrages of Lewis. As ſoon as he had gained | 
Ferdinand's the king of England, they jointly ſent ambaſſadors to Lewis, | 


embaſſy to 


Lexis XII. to require him to leave the pope unmoleſted, intimating : 
that as chriſtian princes they could not diſpenſe with pro- 


tecting the church, diſturbed by his ambition. Lewis ſaw | 


_ plainly, that their meaſures being now taken, it would be | 
too late to juſtify his conduct, and therefore choſe to re- 
turn a haughty anſwer, Which was preciſely What his ene | 


mies wanted. 


| Leagnea- Shortly after, on the 4th of Oftober, the pope, the king 'Y 
COUNT FANOL of Arragon, and the Venetians concluded a league at 


concluded at 


Nome. Nome, leaving a place for the king of England, who had 2 


Guicciard, ſhewn his defire to be included. Indeed, *Cardihat Bam- 
bridge was concerned in the negotiation as ambaſſador of | 
England. But he was ordered not to fign the treaty, | 
becauſe Henry expeaed to make a private one, more a- 
greeable to the intereſts of England than that which con- 
cerned Italy only. By this treaty the pope promiſed to find | 
the league. for the ſervice of the league ſix hundred men at arms, five | 


Articles of 


Act. Pub. hundred light horſe, fix thouſand foot i, and twenty thou- 


XIII. p.747. ſand ducats a month. "EN Venetians were to furniſh eight ; 


Guieclard. 


hundred men at arms, a thouſand light horſe, eight thow- 
ſand foot, and to pay monthly twenty thouſand ducats. 
Ferdinand was to provide twelve hundred men at arms, a 
| thouſand light horſe, ten thouſand foot, and Fenty thou- 
ſand ducats a month. It is true, neither the king of France, 
nor the duke of Ferrara, were named in the treaty as ene- 


mies of the allies. But it was eaſy to perceive it, ſince 


the intent of the league was to reſtore to the pope the 
city of Bologna, and whatever belonged to the holy ſee, 
and to make war upon all perſons that ſhould offer to hin- 
der it. A place was left for the emperor in caſe he would 
enter into it, and Raymond of Cardona, Viceroy of Na- 
ples, was e e general of the league. | 

Whilſt the warld was in expectation of the event of this 
league, the council of Piſa was. folemaly opened in that 


I In the treaty, as it dands in Ry- find a fleet gronz Gs to beat the 
mer, it is only ſaid, that the pope was enemy's: and on the day of the publi- 

to furniſh fix hundred men at arms, cation of the league, the pope and the 
without any mention of light horſe and Venetians were to pay eighty thouſand 
foot: neither is the number of troops ducats of gold for two months wages 
that was to be ſent by the Venetians for their forces, Feed, tom. XIII. 
_ ſpecified, but it is ſaid, they Were to 30% Sce Guicciardin, I. 10, 
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city, by the cardinals who had convened it, and ſome 1511. 
biſhops of France and Milan. The firſt ſeſſion was held 


the 4th of November, though the pope had excommu- A more ſo- 


nicated the cardinals, and deprived them of their dignity. 3 


The ſecond was held the 11th of the ſame month. But council of 
| becauſe. there was a commotion that day in the city, the Piſa. 
cardinals and biſhops were ſo terrified, that on the mor- 


Guicciard, 
The council. 
row they removed the council to Milan, where they ex- removes to 


eQed to be more out of danger. Indeed, the inhabitants Milan. 
of Piſa could not lock with a good eye upon a council, 


which expoſed them to an excommunication and interdict, 
though it was not in their power to . the orders of the 


Florentines their ſovereigns. | 
J obſerved that the Switzers were at variance with A The Suits 


Lewis XII. by the practices of the cardinal of Sion, or ters march 


into the 


rather of the pope himſelf, who ſet him to work. Their Milaneſe, 
firſt attempt to enter the Milaneſe proving unſucceſsful, Guicciard, | 
they reſolved this year to levy ſixteen thouſand men, the 
cardinal of Sion having poſitively promiſed them mone 

at their entrance into Italy, and that the army of the allies 


would employ the French in la Romagna. As this levy | 
could not be ready till the beginning of the winter, they : 


began their march in November, and penetrated as far as 
Vareſe, Gaſton de Foix, ,nephew of Lewis XII. gover- 


nor of Milan, was ſo deſtitute of troops, that he knew 


not how to oppole their paiſage. However, with the few 


men he had, he took the field, to annoy them and ob- 


tru their march. But it was not poſſible for him to hin- 
der them from coming to the very gates of Milan. The The; retire 


French had now begun to furniſh the caſtle with ammuni- nee 


tion in order to quit the city, when ſuddenly the Switzers 
hearing no news of the pope, nor the army of the allies 
which they thought to be aſſembled in la Romagna, re- 


tired to their own country, after burning ſome villages. If 


the pope had not diſappointed them of the money he had 
promiſed, and if the army of the allies had acted in la Ro- 
magna, Milan, Bologna, and Ferrara, would have been in 


great danger, fince the French were at that time very weak 
in thoſe parts. La Paliſſe was then in the emperor's N 
with 2 large detachment of the king's beſt troops. | 


Nothing could be more advantageous to England, than Falſe hpclicn 
to ſee the forces of France turned againſt Italy. The con- CT 
queſt of the duchy of Milan was leſs beneficial to Lewis ;,,eaqte with 


XII. than to England. For it procured England a ſettled the affairs of 


| tranquillity, whereas it expoſed France to Perpetual trou- Taly. 
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15 11. bles, and an immenſe expence. It was therefore policy i in 
> Henry to ſuffer the French, Germans, Italians, and Spa- 
niards to battle it in Italy, -without involving himſelf in a 
war which could never procure him any advantage. To 
the time I am ſpeaking of, the kings of England had taken 
care not to meddle with the affairs of Italy, if we except 
Henry III. who being unfortunately defirous of making his 
ſecond ſon king of Sicily, ruined his own kingdom to ex- 
ecute that extravagant projet. But he was not a prince to 
be imitated by his ſucceſſors. The advantages of this po- 
"ey were ſo manifeſt to all the Engliſh, that it required 
no leſs than a Ferdinand, the ableſt and muſt ſubtle prince 
of his age, to make them ſwerve from it. 

This prince had joined with the pope ever ſince the beein- 
ning of the year 15 10, or perhaps the end of the foregoing, 
and yet had been near two years without declaring himſelf. 
This delay proceeded only from his deſire to ſecure England 
firſt, that Henry might make a diverſion in France, which 
would oblige [ow XII. to negle& the affairs of Italy. 
This diverſion muſt have been advantageous to the king of 
Arragon, ſince it would remove from Italy, or at leaſt 
weaken, a very formidable rival. But it is hard to conceive 

Vvherein it could be ſerviceable to England. On the con- 
trary, there ſeemed to be ſcveral very ſtrong reaſons to divert 
Henry from ſuch a deſign, without mentioning the peace he 
| had lately renewed with France, and confirmed by a ſolemn 
oath. This probably was the cauſe of his ſo long deferring 
the concluſion of the league I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. In- 
deed it was not poſſible, but that ſome of the king's council 
were clear ſighted enough to ſee that this league was no ways 
advantageous to England, what colour ſoever was given 
thereto. 


The pope Whilſt the negotiation M þ in England, new occur- 
excommi- rences put Ferdinand upon taking freſh meaſures, and con- 
nicates all 
the adhe- triving all forts of ways to ſucceed with Henry. Lewis XII. 


rents of the perſiſted in his deſign to hold the council of Piſa, as was ſaid, 
and that cauſed Julius II. to convene another at the Lateran, 


Piſa, 1 
a and excommunicate by the ſame bull all princes and others 


The king of who adhered to the firſt. Among theſe princes, was John 


Navarreisof d'Albret, king of Navarre, who being allied to Lewis XII. 
ee blindly followed the directions of the court of France. The 
deſigns to king of Navarre had no ſooner declared for the council of 

Piſa, but Ferdinand upon that pretence, formed the deſign 
to ſeize his whole kingdom, and make Henry his ſon-in-law 
the inſtrument to execute it. To that end, he gave Henry 
10 


vaxxe. 
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45 
n to underſtand, that a fair opportunity offered to recover Gui- 1511, 
1 enne, taken by France from one of his predeceſſors, ſince tg 
a league that was going to be concluded in Italy would find He makes a 
0 Lewis XII. ſo much employment, that probably, he would b, P 
n not be able to defend his own country. But as the diſtance Hwy, 
pt of Guienne might deter Henry from attempting that con- 
is queſt, Ferdinand, out of affection, very willingly promiſed. 
3 to ſupply him with troops, tranſport ſhips, artillery, provi- 
0 ſions, ammunition, without ſtipulating any thing for himſelf, 
J- but the ſole pleaſure of procuring his ſon-in-law ſo great an 
d advantage. This offer opened the eyes of Henry and his 
de council n. The acquiſition of Guienne ſeemed to them a Henry te- 
thing ſo advantageous, and withal, ſo glorious in the begin- ſolves upon | 
— ning of this reign, that the king, without any farther diffi- eee 
T. culty, entered into the league propoſed by the pope, Ferdi- nne. 
f. nand, and the Venetians. Such was the real motive en that Herbert. 
d induced the court of England to break the peace lately re- Hall. 
h newed with France, without alledging other reaſon than 
y. the protection granted by Lewis to the Bentivoglios, and the 
of calling of the unlawful aſſembly at Piſa. As if England was 
ſt concerned to help the pope to Bologna, and oppoſe with 
e arms a council, conſiſting of a ſcore of French biſhops, 
1- without power and credit, even in the very place where they 
rt were aſſembled. We ſhall ſee preſently, how Henry was the 
E dupe of his affectionate father-in-law, and how Ferdinand 
n politickly made uſe of him to ſerve his own ends, with- 
g out giving himſelf the leaſt trouble about his ſon- in- law's 
1— VVV CCC od bs 
il When Ferdinand had gained Henry, he concluded at 
8 Rome, with the pope and the Venetians, the fore- mentioned 
n league. In this treaty of Rome, it was expreſly ſaid that all 
the articles were negotiated and ſettled with the king of Eng- 

— land's knowledge, the cardinal of Vork acting for him, and 
- daily expecting orders to ſign it, but that for certain reaſons 
I. the concluſion of it could be no longer delayed. 
E m The lord Herbert ſays, ſome of large ourſelves, let it be that way we 
8 the council who more ſeriouſly weighed can, and to which it ſeems the eternal 
n the buſineſs, were againſt a war with providence hath deſtined us; and that 

France, and more particularly for a is by fea, Herbert, p. 8. 5 
. reaſon which England ſhould never for- n Another inducement to Henry was 
e get. Let us therefore (ſays one of the the pope's promiſe to take away the 
| f council) leave off our attempts againſt title of moſt chriſtian from the king 

the terra firma. The natural ſituation of France, and _ confer it on him. 
n of iſſands ſeems not to ſort with con- Which he thought wou!d be a perpe- 


queſts in that kind, England alone is 
a juſt empire; or when we would en- 


tual glory to the nation. Ibid. 
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Articles of 


ty and Fer- 
dinand, ** paring powerful armies by land and ſea; but that ſud- 


JV. 


„ About ſix weeks after, Henry and Ferdinand concluded 
— at London, a private league for the conqueſt of Guienne „. 


League be- This was a conſequence of the firſt, on the ſuppoſition that 


tween Hen- 
ty ind Fer: the depriving the king of France of that province was a good 


dinand for means to ſerve and protect the church of God, the great 


the conqueſt and principal aim of the allies. If ever God's holy name was 


= Pub. openly and ſhameleſly taken in vain, it is in the preambles of 


X117.p.311. theſe two treaties; . In the firſt, the pope proteſted that his 
Nov. 17. ſole aim in defiring Bologna, and the other ſtates which be- 


' Falſe mo- 


tires of the longed to the church, was, to reſtore Italy to her former 


league of tranquillity, - that all chriſtians might join their forces againſt 
Rome. the infidels, as he had ever wiſhed, and ſtill did wiſh moſt ſin- 


cerely. Thus, to make war upon the infidels, it was ne- 

ceſſary that Italy ſhould be free from troubles, which could 
not be hoped ttt the pope had executed his ambitious pro- 
jects, without which Lind was not to expect to ney; any 
quiet. | 
7 In the ſecond treaty, Henry ad Ferdinand ſet forth, 
the leagueof ( That they had made alliances with all chriſtian princes, 
London be- 6“ ſolely to be enabled to wage war with the enemies of 
besen Ee- Chriſt 3 and for that purpoſe, were now employed in pre- 


« denly, when they leaſt expected it, they were told, the 
king of France's troops were beſieging Bologna, where 
e the pope, old and infirm, lay ſeized with a grievous diſ- 
„ temper, and attended by all his cardinals : that being ex- 
e tremely afflicted at this news, they had beſought the king 
of France by letters and ambaſſadors, to give over his de- 
© ſign: that the pope had offered him the pardon of all his 
4 ſins, provided only he would abſtain from the patrimony 
c of the church, ceaſe to inflame the ſchiſm, and adhere to 
* the council of Lateran: but that all this had been to no 
& purpole. On the contrary, he had made himſelf maſter 
of Bologna, by the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants ; 
* twice routed the army of the holy church of Rome, and 
« in contempt of the holy ſee, called a council, after having 
44 bribed ſome of the cardinals. That ſince, the pope had 
<« ſent a legate to him to demand only that he would forbear 
+ © to attack the church. That the legate not prevailing, 
ce the kings of England and Spain had ſent ambaſſadors to 
adviſe him amicably to deſiſt from his attempts and to be 
0 reconciled with the pope, or elſe they could do no leſs 


o The Engliſh commiſſioners were, George Talbot, carl of Shrewſbury, 
Thoma Howard,” earl ot Surtey, and Rymer's Fed. tern. XIII. p. 312. 
than 
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«« tions, the two kings perfectly knowing how detrimental 
« ſuch an ambition might prove to the catholick faith, the 
« church of God, and the welfare of Chriſtendom, had 
« thought proper to agree upon the following articles, to 


4 the praiſe and glory of almighty God, our Lord Jeſus 


« Chriſt, and the whole triumphant court of heaven, for 
ec the defence, exaltation, increaſe of the catholick faith, 
« the chriſtian religion, the holy Roman church, which was 


e unjuſtly oppreſſed, and upon the frequent inſtances; exhor- 
= << tations, and admonitions of the pope, the head thereof, 1 
A The ſubſtance of this pious treaty was as follows: : | 


9 3 The two kings took upon them the ene and protec- | 


: tion of the N Roman church, * all perions that | 


ſhould attack her ? 
II. Ferdinand, as catholick king, and to diſcharge. kia 


duty to God and the church, en to take up arms in her 


defence in Italy. 
In the IIId article it was ſaid; that the pope and the ſa- 
cred college of cardinals had judged, that in order to deliver 


the church from the oppreſſion ſhe groaned under, it was 
neceſſary to wage war upon the king of France, not only in 
Italy, but in ſuch of his provinces alſo as bordered upon the 


two allies. And thereſore it was agreed, that they ſhould 


carry their arms into Guienne, and conquer that province 
& for the crown of England, and that Henry, in aſſiſting the 
church, might at the ſame time recover what belonged to 
him. To that purpoſe, as ſoon as Ferdinand ſhould have 


actually declared againſt the kingdom of France, and taken 


up arms in defence of the church, Henry, at a proper ſeaſon, _ 


mould proclaim war againſt the ſame Pines: in defence of 


the ſame church. 


To perform this article, Henry promiſed to ſend into 
Guienne ſome time in April I512, fix thouſand foot à com- 
manded by a good general : to maintain them at his own ex- 


pence, and not recall them without the conſent of the king 
of Arragon, Ferdinand bound himſelf, on his part, to find 
7 ve hundred men at Arms, hiftcen hundred light horſe, and 


P — Contra omnes lem invadentes ſhould ſend five hundred men more; 


eu oppugnantes, Rymer's Fed, tom, and Ferdinand find in all two thouſand 


XIII. p. 313. men at arms, and three thouſand light 


2 By an additional article, dated horſe, Rymer's Fad, tom, XIII, p- 


March 16, it was agreed, chat Henry 324. pov 
four 


- 47 
ce than undertake the protection of the church; but that their 1511. 
„ advice had been ſlighted. That upon all theſe conſidera- LY Re 
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four thouſand foot, on the ſame terms. Moreover, he en- 


A gaged to furniſh the Englith troops with proviſions and am. 
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munition at a moderate price. It was farther agreed, that 
each of the two kings ſhould ſend a fleet to ſea with three 
| thouſand good ſoldiers, for ſix months, beſides the mariners, 
and that neither ſhould recall his fleet without the other's | 
conſent. 
IV. That Ferdinand mould find forty ſhips, at a 'reaſona- | 
ble rate, to tranſport the Engliſh forces. = 
V. That in caſe the allies ſhould take any places i in Gui- 1 
enne and elſewhere, they ſhould be delivered to him of the > 
two kings, who had a prior title to the ſabe. L 
VI. That if cither of the two kings ſhould be tte out 
of Guienne, they ſhould jointly take care of the defence of the 
country, of him who wanted aſſiſtance, lincerely and with 
all their power 3 
=" "#36 Lunt the two kings conſidering that the pope had | 
called at Rome a council, which all chriſtian princes ought Wl 
to obey, and ſend ambaſſadors to, and it was affirmed that 
the king of France perſiſted in his deſign to continue the 
council ſummoned to Piſa, they agreed to adhere to whatever 
ſhould be decreed by the council of Lateran, and oppols that 5 
| of Piſa, with all its favourers and adherents. e WE: 
VIII. That neither of the two kings ſhould make peace I 
or truce, without a mutual conſent. # 
IX. That by this, the former treaties ſhould not be deemed 1 
void, but, on the contrary, remain in full force. F 
. A. That it ſhould be ratified within four months by Henry, A 
and Ferdinand, in his own and the name of queen Jane his 3 
: daughter. 3 


- Imprudence Henry and bs council thought, . Jobe they had 


made a very advantageous treaty, ſince it was to procure 
them the duchy of Guienne, and Ferdinand demanded no- 
thing for himſelf, as if he had adted purely from a motive of 
religion, and out of affection to his ſon-in-law, though in 
: reality, he had conſulted only his own intereſt. As for the 
. Pope's affairs, about which both kings ſeemed to be fo 
greatly concerned, it may be affirmed, they did not fo 
much as think of them, as it afterwards appeared. But they 
wanted that pretence to dazzle the publick, though, in all 


appearance, the world was not ſo blind, as to imagine that 
two great kings ſhould take up arms on purpoſe to diflolve 


a council which called itſelf general, compoſed of a ſmall b 
number of . of one nation only, and ſo little regarded, 
that 
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a that even at Milan, where it was removed, the government 1511. 

woas forced to make uſe of their whole authority to procure it] 

t reception. th | 

During theſe ta e the emperor gave the king of L- vis's fuſ- 

„Prance ſo much cauſe to ſuſpect his ſincerity, that neceffity picionof tae 

only obliged him to feign any further confidence in him. onto. 
There was no German biſhop come to the council, and ©? 

- vhen the emperor was preſſed upon that ſubje&, he replied, 

it was neceſſary firſt to have the approbation of the diet of the 

i- empire, which he did not doubt of obtaining: that though 


ic he ſhould ſend biſhops from his hereditary dominions to Piſa, 
it would be more prejudicial than advantageous to the coun- 


ut 4 cil, fince it would give occaſion to imagine, he deſpaired to 
e obtain the diet's conſent. On the other hand, inſtead of 
th commanding in perſon his army in the ſtate of Venice, as he 


had promiſed, he left all to the French troops, who were 
ad come to his aid. In ſhort, whilſt he liſtened to the offers of 
hr the pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians, he told the French 


at ambaſlador, he was ready to march to Roms: at the head of 
he an army, provided his maſter would ſend him a ſtrong re- 
er WW inforcement, and a ſum of money, proportionable to the 


at WW greatneſs of the undertaking. Amidſt theſe uncertainties, _ 
Lewis knew not what to truſt to. He could not look upon 


ce Maximilian but as an ally ready to abandon him, if he found 
it more for his intereſt to join with his enemies. In that 
ied = caſe, all the emperor's conqueſts upon the Venetians would 
be ſo many loſſes to France, Mean white, the ſupplies he 
ry, 5 lent him were very expenſive, and yet, he durſt not afford 
ho him a pretence to change ſides. Thus Lewis ſaw himſelf 


upon the point of being attacked by all the forces of the 
| pope, the king of Spain, and the Venetians, without any 
hope of afliftance from the emperor. As for England, though 
he was yet ignorant of the treaty of London, "and Henry in fall 
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no- ambaſſador poſitively denied that his maſter intended to be pects Henry, | 
e of concerned, all Henry's proceedings were plain Indications 
1 in chat he would ſoon declare againſt him, | 
the Mean while, the pope, who had ever in view the taking Tue king SY 
> ſo of Bologna and Ferrara, was very pr reſſing with the VICETOY Amagons 
t ſo of Naples to advance with his troops, and take the command irmy joins | 
they of the confederate army. But notwithſtanding all his ſolici- 5 5 pope and 
all rations, the junction could not be till the middle of Decem- Cuicciad. | 
that MW ber, and even then; the Naples artillery not being yet ar- 
folve tived, the army could be only employed in ſome trifling ex- 


mall | peditions | in la Romagna, with which ended the year 1511. 
rded, It is now time to return to the affairs of England, 
that V OL, Th. 2 Though 
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1611. Though Henry had not yet proclaimed war with France, 
Lewis XII. knew what he was to expect. He had good in- 


| pes telligence by means of one Buonviſo, a merchant of Lucca, 
rbert. 
alien. who being a bankrupt, was retired into England, where he 


had obtained ſo much favour from the pope as to be made a 
kind of agent . This man being corrupted by France, dif- 
covered to Lewis the ſecrets, the pope was ſometimes forced 

to truſt him with; and hence it was that the court of France 

was informed of many things which the Engliſh would 


Lewis bas have concealed from them. It was probably by this means 


notice of the that the king of France had the firſt notice of the league 


"exon concluded at London, though it was made a great. ſecret, 
_ Henry's intentions. 

$12, : - ERS parliament being met the fourth of February * , the 
—— king communicated his deſign of making war with France. 
Henry ac- He proteſted, his ſole aim was to free the pope from the kin 
Fee of France's oppreſſion, and eſpecially to cauſe the ſchiſmati- 
with his de- Cal council of Piſa, now removed to Milan, to be diſſolved. 
Cen, and ob- Though this war, undertaken, as the king himſelf affirmed, 


ee ſolely to oblige the pope, was little agreeable to the intereſt 


of mon 
ee of e the parliament however gave the king a large 
Sen, fubſidy*. In all appearance, the leading members of the 


Hiollingm. houſe of commons being informed of the true reaſons, ſo or- 
dered it, that the reſt came into their opinion. Otherwile, 
it would have been difficult to make them perceive the necel- 
ſity of England's engaging in a war with France, to reſtore 
Bologna to the pope, and diſſolve a council ſo inconfiderable 


TohnDudley as that of Piſa. Before the parliament broke up, the king 
ſon of Ed- 


| But ſhortly after, he had no more .occalivn for ſpies to know 4 


mund Du 


Herbert. 


16 and Hollingkead,: 


was pleaſed to reſtore John Dudley, ſon of Edmund Dudley, 
| ley reſtored. to the rank and honours his family, had been deprived of by 


the tarher” 8 attainder. 


His collector and proctor in Eng- 
land, ſays Hall, fol. 16. 

s Fall ſays, it met January 15. fol. 
the 25th, p. 
812. 


E wo fifteenths Foe the commons, 


and two tenths frbm the clergy. Hall, 
fol. 16. Stow, p. 490 The mot 
remarkable ſtatutes enacted in this par- 
liament were theſe: 1. That every 
captain ſhall have his whole and per- 
fect number of men and ſoldiers, and 


give them their full wages, upon pain 


of impriſonment, and forfeiting all 


a month. 


F rom wa time, he had always an 


his 3 and chattels. 2. That w 
cloth ſhall be exported out of the 
realm, till it 1s barbed, rowed, and 


ſnorn, upon pain of forfeiting the ſame 


3. Several ignorant pretenders and 
quacks having taken upon them to 


practiſe phyſick, it was now ordained, i 


that no perſon ſhould take upon him t 


exerciſe the profeſſion of a phylician | 


and ſurgeon, unleſs he is firſt examine! 
and approved by the 'b1ſhop of the dio- 


ceſe where he reſides, or his vicar gene- 


ral, upon pain of forfeitiug fix Fon 
See Statut. 


affect ion 


a Toes. cle: 


| tains, for their diet, 


"OF ENGLAND: 


affection for him, and at length, towards the end of his reign, 1512. 


made him lord admiral of England. 


The war Henry intended to undertake againſt France, hav- Fenry ſends 
ing for pretence the difſÞlving of the council of Piſa, he 
could not diſpenſe with acknowledgin Z that of Lateran, and 


ſending thither ambaſſadors. 


biſhop of Worceſter, with fir Robert Wingfield, and com- 


miſſioned them to agree in his 


in the head as in the members. 


7959 
name to Saber ſhould be terry; 


deemed neceſſary ſor the reformation of the church, as well Herbert. 


This clauſe was only to caſt 


a miſt before people's eyes, ſince nothing certainly was far- 
ther from the pope's thoughts, than to endeavour in this 


council, 


Henry and Ferdinand in the treaty of London, Henry gave 
the command of his fleet to fir Edward Eoward 


either his own or the church” 5 reformation. 
The time being come to execute the projects agreed by The -marquis 


of orice 
lea! 18 an 
„ fon. and army into 


- 


heir to the earl of Surrey u, and of his army, wi ck: was to PP 


act on land, to Thomas “ Grey, marquis of Dorſet v. 


the troops that were to ſerve in the Guienne expedition, vt Hall 


embarked about the middle of May, in Spanith veſſels, a 
rived the 8th of June, at Paſſage, in the province of Gul. 
puſcoa, where the marquis of Dorſet landed thoſe he was to 


command. The lord Herbert ſays, theſe troops conſiſted of 
ten thouſand men, but probably, he included in that num— 
ber the three thouſand that were to ferve at lea according to 


the treaty * 


The FR ral having conveyed: the marguis of Dor ſet 1 to all. 
Spain, put to ſea again, and arriving on the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne, landed ſome troops, and plundered the countiy 7, 


Henry hearing, 
naval artdrnenit, 


1 The king, by an Indenture dated 
April 8, granted fir Edward the fol- 
lowing allowance. For his own main- 
tenance, diet, wages, and rewards, ten 
ſhillings a day, For each of the cap- 
wages, and re- 
wards, eighteen pence a day. For eve- 
ry ſoldier, mariner, and gunner, five 
ſhillings a month for his wages, and 
five ſhillings for his victuals, reckon- 
ing twenty eight days in the month. 
See Rymer's Feed, tom. XIII. p. 327. 

He was accompanied by his three 
brothers, John, Anthony, and Leo- 
nard; and by the lords Brooke, Wil- 
loughby, Ferrers, the baron of Bur- 
ford, fir Richard Cornwall, ſir Maurice 


D 2 


Barkley, ſir William Sandes &, Fall, 
fol. 17. 

X He ſays farther, that jt appears 
by the Spaniſh hiitory, that there were 
among them five thouſand archers, who 
carried, beſides their bows, halberts, 
which they pitched in the ground till 
their arrows were ſhot, and then took 
up again to do execution on the enemy. 
An excellent part (fays be) of mili- 
tary diſcipline, and yet not remarked 
by our Englifh chronicles, p. 

About Conquet, ang Brett, 
fol. 20. | 

2 Of twenty five Give which the 
king came and viewed at Poitſmouth, 


ldem, fol. 21, 
which 


Hall, 


ambatladcrs - 
to the coun- 

cil of Late. 1 
He made choice of Si Iveſter, ran. 


All * 3h 


Ste HW. 
Herbert. ; 


Hollingſn. 


Stow. 
" Hollingth. 


: Pol, Virg. 
the king of France was preparing a great 


ſent a reinforcement = to his admiral, 


CPC 


1512. which enabled him to make head againſt the French. The 
—— two fleets meeting the 10th of Auguſt, came to a furious 
engagement, which ended in great loſs on both ſides. The 
Regent a fuſt rate ſhip, * and the Cordeliere, commanded by 
Piimauget b, being grappled, were both blown up, with 
| Joſs of all their men. This accident happened by the deſ- 
perate Courage of Primauget, who finding he could not fave 
his ſhip, ſet fire to the powder c, 

Pede e 1 of league concluded: at London, einen to be 
privat de- made only to pave the way for Henry to the conqueſt of 
bien te con- Gulenne But Ferdinand had never any ſuch thought, 
i bole aim was to conquer Navarre for himſelf, and 
employ to that end the Engliſh troops he had ſent for into 
Spain. But as it was by no means proper to inform Henry 
of ſuch a project, he had been obliged to allure him with 
the hopes of recovering Guienne, in order to induce him 
to fend his troops. This is the true reaſon why Ferdinand 
| ſhowes in the treaty ſo much diſintereſtedneſs, that all the 
advantage feemed to be on the fide of England. But the 
performance was ery” far from e the engage 

ment. 1 
En man; ie marquis of Dorſet being arrived in Guipuſcoa, 
ans e found: a commiſſioner of the king, who paid him great 
compaſs his reſpect, and told him, the duke d'Alva was taking the 
| 1 field, in order to join him. And indeed, the duke i imme- 
Sen. dlately put himſelf at the head of the Spaniſh army. But 
Hollingſn. inſtead of j Joining the Engliſh who were encamped near Fon- 
tarabia with deſign to beſiege with him the city of Bay- 
onne, as was reſolved, he kept at Logrogno on the 
borders of Navarre. He intimated to the Engliſh general, 
that the king of Navarre being in alliance with France, it 
would be very dangerous to attack Bayonne with Navarre 
behind them : that whilſt they ſhould be employed in 
the liege, the king of Navarre might introduce the French 


a Commanded by Gr Thomas Kne- lingſhead, give a large wefeiviian of 


yet, maſter of the king” s horſe, The the battle, fol. 21, 22. p. 815. 

other captains of note were, fir John . © Upon the loſs of the Regent, the 
Carcw, fir Charles Brandon, fir Henry king built a ſhip the greateſt ever 
Cu ldford, This engagement happen- known before, and called it Henry 
ed in Nug iſt. Thid, grace de Dicu. Hall, fol. 22, Though 


into his dominions, Join with them, and by encamping 


o Barbarouſly colled by our chroni- Buchanan, and Lefle ſay, he imitated : 


cles, fir Piers Morgan, ſays my lord James IV. king of Scotland, in one 
Harder, b. 11. In this ſea fight the h 

F. aliſh had forty five, and the French could not make It ſteer. Herbert, p. 
thirty nine ſhips. Hall, and Hol- 11. | 


e had made, but built it ſo, that they Þ 


between 


— 
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OF ENGLAND: 


between the mountains of Navarre and the ſea: cut off 1512. 
the proviſions which ſhould be brought to the camp be fore wy 


Bayonne, without being obliged to give battle, if he thought 
proper: that therefore it was neceſſary, before they en- 
gaged in the ſiege, to try to gain the king of Navarre to 


the intereſts of their maſters. 


Theſe reaſons were ſo plauſible, chat the marquis of 


Dorſet was caſily perſuaded to ſend an Engliſh officer to the 


king of Navarre, to require him to join with the allie 


Ferdinand ſummoned him likewiſe, but* more haughtily, 5 
forſake the king of France, and conie into the leag e 
The ng of Navarre replied, he was reſolved to ſtand neu- 95 
tral. But the Engliſh and Spaniards not being ſatisficd 
with this anſwer, jointly preſſed him to declare himſelf, or 


deliver four of his towns for their ſecurity, which that 
prince would not grant. During ' theſe negotiations, a 


French army commanded by the duke of Longueville, ap- 


proached the frontiers of Bearn Whereupon the ma! quis 
of Dorſet complained to Ferdinand, that the time loſt in 
ſolliciting the king of Navarre, had terved only. to give 


the French opportunity to come and defend their borders, 


and withal preſſed him to declare, whether he would at- 
tack Guienne purſuant to the treaty of London. Ferdi- 


nand anſwered, prudence would not ſuffer him to fend his 
army to Fontarabia to beſiege Bayonne, and leave his do- 
minions cxpoſed to the invaons of the French and Na- 


varrois: that it was much more convenient to pals through 
Navarre, and ſecure three or four places, in order to hin- 
der his enemies from making uie of that kingdom againſt 
him: that therefofe he wiſhed the Englith would join the 
duke of Alva, and his army ſhould make the vanguard, to 
be expoſed to the firſt dangers : that however the fiege of 
Bayonne would not be retarded, becauſe there was no quet- 
tion, the king of Navarre would be glad to be pretied, in 


order to juſtify himſelf t> the king of France, when he 


ſhould enter into the league. I he marquis of Dorf: viho. 


did not yet fee into his deſigns, having held a council of 


war, replied, that by his inſtructions he could undertake 
nothing aoainlt the king of . Navarre; but if the duke of 


Alva would pais through that kingdom, he might it he 
pleaſed, but for his part, being already near Payonne, he 


could not think of taking ſo gicat a compals to join him. 


d It was called the Holy Lgague. Herbert, p. 9. 


3 Ferdinand 
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I512, Ferdinand was not content with this anſwer. He ſtrong- 


hq inſiſted upon what he had propoſed, that the Englifh 
. ſhould come and join his army, and in the mean 


ſieges Pam- while, gave orders to the duke of Alva to beſiege Pampe 
peluna, luna, metropolis of Navarre. During the ſiege, he con- 


eee 


Hall tinually amuſed the marquis of Dorſet with poſitive promi- 


Herbert. ſes, that immediately after the taking of Pampeluna, the 


duke of Alva ſhould join him to beſiege Bayonne, Mean 
The king of While, the king of Navarre being unable to defend himſelf, 


Navarre was retired into France, where he made a treaty with Lewis 
retires to 


„5 XII. for their common defence. But it coſt him the town 


of Salvaticrra, and all Bearn, which he was forced to de- 
liver to the French. 


Parrigetuns: _Pampeluna having rendered by tain the act 


taken. of July, Ferdinand, according to his piomiſe, ſhould have 
ordered the duke of Alva to join the Engliſh. But the 


reſt of the fortified t-wns in Navarre ſerved him for pre- 


Ferdinend tence to delay the junction. So the duke of Alva conti- 
gces on witknucd his conqueſts, whilſt the Englith troops, though 
bis artfices. without [Firing from their camp, ſerved. as a countenance 


to his deſians. And indeed, though the French, wh o daily 


8 freſh ſupplics, ſaw themſelves ſufficiently edi to 
withſtand the duke of Alva, they never Jared to enter Na- 


O 
The duke efhiards. Whereſore, being contented to remain encamped 


Alva over- between Bayonne and Salvaticrra, they gave the duke of 
runs Na Alva all the leilure he wanted to ſubdue almoſt all Na- 
e PALCE. 


FF Then it: was that the. 1 of Dorſet Wi per- 


varre, for fear of coming between the Engliſh and Spa- 


. 


quis of Pcr--eived the king of Arragon acted with inſincerity, and that 


ſet perceives h. is deſign frum the very firſt was not to invade Guienne, 
Ferd nand's 


artifces- but conquer Navarre. Ferdinand was very ſenſible, his 


Ferdinend artiſice would at laſt be diſcovered. So, to prevent the 
gets an or complaints the Englith general might make to the king 
der {01 the 


ans © ic x maſter, he ſends an expreſs to England, to give Henry 


oben him, an account, after his manner, of the affairs of that country, 
el and to defire him to order his general to act in concert 
Hollingſh. with him. Henry, who had received nothing to the con- 
trary from the marquis, readily tent Windfor herald with 
the defired orders to the general. 
He hae a Whilft the herald was on his Journey, the duke of Alva 
mind te at became maſter of St juan de Pie del Puerto. Preſently 
tack Bearn. „ : : 
Herbert, ter the taking of that place, Ferdinand acquainted the 


ES marquis of Dorſct, that his army was ready to march into 
Guicane, and delircd him to join the duke of Alva without 
| | | delay. 
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delay. But the marquis was no longer willing to be de- 1512. 
ceived, He knew, the French army was intrenched be-; b 
tween Bayonne and Salvatierra, with the river Bidaſſoa in aich refuſes 
front, which muſt be paſſed within view, and beſides Bay- to help him. 
onne was ſo well provided, that there was no likelihood ED 
of befieging it. What Ferdinand therefore propoſed was 
impracticable, and only a continuation of his artifices. 
From St. Juan de Pie del Puerto, the right-hand road led 
into Bearn, and the left to Bayonne, ſo the duke of Alva's 
intent was to engage the Engliſh to enter Bearn with him, 
under colour there was no other way to draw the enemies 
from their advantageous poſt, or at leaſt to beſiege Sal- 
vatierra. But the Engliſh general having no orders to 
make war upon the king of Navarre, either in Bearn or 
elſewhere, refuſed to join the Spaniards. Ferdinand reaped 
this advantage from his reruſal, that he caſt the whole 
blame upon him, of their not invading Guienne according 
to the treaty. After that the duke of Alva turning back, 
laid ſiege to Eftella, the only pee that remained to the king ; 
of Navarre. 


The marquis of Dorſet, full of indignation at theſe He prepares 


* 


proceedings, and conſidering that his army was daily weak- Pisse 


England. 
ned by ſickneſs and want of proviſions, which were grown Hall. 


ſcarce ſince the war in Navarre, deſired Ferdinand to fur- ale. 
niſh him with ſhips for his return. It was with great dif- wee : 
ficulty that he obtained his requeſt, Ferdinand ſtill proteſting _ 


© againſt his departure, as directly contrary to the treaty. 
Mean while, he was not forry for it, ſince the Engliſh 


were almoſt become uſeleſs, after the conqueſt of Navarre. 

In the mean while, the marquis of Dorſet falling fick, the 
lord Thomas Howard took the command of the army. At He arrives | 
the ſame time, as the troops were going to embark, the in England. 


| herald arrived from England, with poſitive orders to the 


general, to obey the commands of king Ferdinand e. 


$ But the army mutinying it was impoſſible to detain the ſol- 


diers any longer in Spain, and the embarkation being made, x 
they arrived in England in November f. Henry was at firſt Renry per- 


very angry with his general, but being informed of all par- eines he had 
FE: been im 
ticulars during the campaign, plainly ſaw, Ferdinand had 


poſed upon. 
deceived him, and that his affected diſintereſtedneſs in the 1 


uy of league, was only to draw him more eaſily into 


0 King Henry promiſed at the 20. Herbert, p. 10. 
ſame time to ſend a new ſupply of #f In the beginning of December. 
troops, under the command of the lord Hall, fol. 20, 
Herbert, his chamberiain, Hall, fol. 


A : 1 
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varre. 


| G CCI; d. | 
Bembo. bpope, the king of Arragon, and the Venetians, under the 
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1512, the ſnare. He thought proper however to diſſemble, for. 
VV fear of giving Ferdinand a pretence to join with France, 


and leave him embarraſſed. 
Before the year was expired, F ſaw ne in 
full poſſeſſion of Navarre, though the king of France 
uſed ſome endeavours to wreſt that conqueſt out of his 
hands. In December, the king of Navarre, and Francis 
duke of Angoulème beſieged Pampeluna; but not being able 
do take the place, were forced to abandon the reſt of the 
Fereinand kingdom to the Spaniards. After Ferdinand was in poſ— 
mop: e ſeſſion of Navarre, he ſought pretences to keep it, but found 
no better than a bull of pope Julius II. who excommuni- 
cated John d'Albret king of Navarre, and gave his king- 
dom in prey to the conqueror. Mezerai affirms, this bull 
never appeared, but the lord Herbert ſays, it was dated 

IS oo DOS Oo RY 

Affairs of We mult now ſee what paſſed | in Italy whilſt Ferdinand | 
3 was conquering Navarre. The confederate army of the 


command of che Viceroy of Naples, taking the field in 
December, the pope cauſed the viceroy to be continuall 


preſſed by cardinal John de Medici, his legate, to beſiege 


Siege of Bologna, At length, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
Bologna, viceroy, and the Venetian general, who foreſaw great dif- 


ficulties in the execution of that deſign, the pope's in- 
ſtances were to be complied with, and the ſiege of Bologna 
being reſolved, the army of the allies appeared before the 


raiſed by City. But Gaſton de Foix duke of Nemours, and go- 
Gaſton de vernor of Milan, coming to its relief, compelled the al- 


Foix, 


"Peinbo: lies to raite the ſiege. Some days after, he defeated a 


Venetian army at Breſcia, and flew eight thouſand men. 


Mo roms the At laſt, on the r1th of April finding means to give the 


3 but is allles battle near Ravenna, he put them to rout, and took 
Led hin- 


E > ages the legate priſoner; but was himſelf ſlain aſter the battle, 
in too warmly purſuing a body of Spaniards, who were re- 
1 ping. treating in WP order. After that prince's death, la Paliſſe 
- ppaſter of all 9 97 the command of the army, and the next day became 
la Rom. maſter of Ravenna. Whercupon all the towns of la Ro- 


Guicetars magna, taken by the pope after the battle of Agnadel, vo— 


Juntariiy ſurrendered to the cardinal of St. Seen who. was 


in the French army as legate of the council of Fila, tran(- 
ferred to Milan. 


g It conſiſted of eighteen hundicd men at arme, and about ten thouſand 
boot. : Guicciard, J. 10. | | 
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the ſame year. After Ja Paliſſe had quitted la Romagna, 1. 
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F ENGLAND. 
The conſternation at Rome was fo great, that the car- 1512. 
dinals went in a body to petition the pope to make Pence uy et | 
with France. But Julius II. had reſources unknown per- uies a 7 
haps to the cardinals. So, all they could obtain was to time. 
engage him to make ſome feigned advances, in order to 
gain time, and hinder the French from marching to Rome, 
as they might eaſily have done, without fear of meeting any 
obſtacle. ))). 88 
Whilſt Lewis's affairs ſeemed to be in the moſt flouriſh- eis x5. 


ing condition, they were in reality upon the decline. The fairsdechine. 


Switzers, encouraged by the cardinal of Sion, preparing 83 | 
exert their utmoſt to invade the duchy of Milan, la Palifle;, Mia. 1 

thought it more for his maſter's intereſt to relieve that coun- La Paliſſe 
try, which was deſtitute of troops, than make conqueſts eee, n. 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. So, leaving the cardinal of St. Ses 
verin in la Romagna, with five or ſix thouſand men, he 

haſtily marched into Milan. The retreat of the French, 

when it lay in their power to march to Rome, inſpired Ju  _ 
lius II. with freſh courage. From thence forward he wouldThe pope 


no more hear of peace, though Lewis XII. offered him the refuſes a 


ſame terms as before his victory. At this juncture it was Pf: . 


a e s Opening o 
that the council of Lateran was opened the 3d of May, ths council 


which had been delayed by reaſon of the battle of Ra- of Lateran. 
All hope of peace vaniſhing, the pope excommunicated Lewis XII. 
Lewis XII. and put France under an interdict B. He uſedis excom- _ 
tor pretence the captivity of his legate, who was detained 1 
at Milan, where, though a priſoner, he performed how- Guicciard, ; 
ever the functions of the pope's legate, the inhabitants of 
Milan reſulting to own the authority of the council held 
in their city. It was a great mortification to Lewis, to fee The council 
his council contemned by his own ſubjects, but this was iscontemned 
only a ſmall part of the misfortunes to which he was expoſed * Milan. 

| | 1 ond | Romag- 
all the towns of that country ſubmitted to the pope. At na teturnsto 
the ſame time, Ferdinand became maſter of Navarre, and the pope, 
Lewis was forced to ſend an army into Bearn, to hinder 
the Engliſh and Spaniards from invading Guienne. On the The empe- 


other hand, the emyeror concluded a truce with Venice, ens ect 


9 8 8 | | | | with the 
and ſecretly promited to withdraw from the French army venetians. 


a body of German troops, lent the king for the defence ot Bembo, 


h It is ſaid, Lewis cauſed ſeveral ſtroy Babylon. Which, if true, ſhews 
medals to be cointd with this inſcrip- that Rome was not called Babylon firſt 
ton, Perdam Babylonem, 1 will de- by proteſtants, 


Fs the 


_ eſcape, 
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1512. the Milaneſe. And yet upon the aſſurance of this aid it was 
AAS that Lewis recalled from Milan part of his own troops, not 
doubting, that with thoſe he left there, and the Germans 
ſent him by the emperor, he ſhould be able to reſiſt his ene- 
mies. Thus, the French finding themſelves weak in the 
duchy of Milan, la Paliſſe was obliged to recall the cardinal 
of St. Severin, with his troops, which Was the cauſe of the 

loſs of la Romagna. 

The empe- Mean while, the Switzers, to the avnker of futon thou- 
tor lets the ſand, began their march about the end of Auguſt, or the be- 
| 3 ginning of September. But inſtead of taking the direct road 
5 e to the Milaneſe, the paſies whereof, they did not queſtion, 
Guicciard, were ſtrongly guarded, they marched to Trent, with Maxi- 
milian's permitfion. Though this, 1f any, was an enemy's 
act, he was ſtill defirous to hide his intentions, by telling 
the French ambaſlador, that his alliance with the Switzers 
ſuffered him not to refuſe them a paſſage through his do- 
bd minions, as if his treaty with Lewis XII. was to be leſs ob- 
. ſerved, The Switzers having paſſed unmoleſted through 
lan, :: Ten; proceeded to Verona, and | joining the Venetians, they 
oo marched together towards Milan. Whereupon the French, 
entirely diſconcerted, and not having above ten thouſand men, 
reſolved to retire into the fortified towns, in order to waſte 
the enemy's army by ſieges, till the king ſent them ſupplies, 
or the approaching winter ſtopped the progreſs of the allies, 
The empe-But they were ſoon deprived of this refuge, by the emperor's 
th el orders for his troops to retire immediately. Theſe orders 
troops from being punctually obeyed; la Paliſſe found himſelf ſo weak, 
dhe French, that deſpairing to fave the Milaneſe, he reſolved to repaſs 
c ee the mountains, and return into France. The prelates of 
home. the council ſeeing Milan was going to be abandoned, by a 


The council ſudden decree, removed the council to Eyons, and followed 


bg to the French troops. They would have carried the cardinal de 
_ Lyons 


Cardinal de Medici with them, but went away in ſuch confuſion, that 


Medici his friends found means to fecure him. After the French 


makes his were retired, all the towns of the duchy readily ſurrendered to 


the Switzers and Venctians, except Parma, Placentia, and 
Bologna left Reggio, which ſubmitted to the pope. On the other hand, 
to the pope” Alexander Bentivoglio, not thinking himlelf fafe in Bologna, 


Guictiard: departed ſrom thence with all his family, leaving the city to 
the pope's mercy. Thus Julius II. who, about a month 
before, ſew himſelf in a very ill ſituation, was arrived at the 

height of his wiſhes by this ſurprizing revolution, which re- 

ſtored him Ravenna, Bologna, all Ja Romagna, and drove 


the French out of Italy. _ 
” There 


OF ENGLAND. 3. 
There remained {till four things to do to complete the 1512. 
pope's happineſs, namely, to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of Ferrara. 
to reſtore the Sforzas to Milan, and the Medici to Florence, The duke of 
and laſtly, to expel the Germans and Spaniards out of Ttal St rela 
As for the Duke of Ferrara, he voluntarily delivered him- and eſcapes, 
& {elf to the pope, upon the faith of a ſafe conduct. An im- Guicciard, 
W prudence which would have coſt him dear, had he not 
been freed by Fabricius Colonna, his friend, who forced 
| the guard, ſet at the gates of Rome to hinder his depar- 
V 15 5 3 3 | 
The French were no ſooner out of Italy, than the allies be- Congreſs of 
gan to diſcover their different ends in acting againſt Eran one 
Upon this occaſion they judged proper- to meet at Mantua, allies. 
E where they could agree but upon two articles, namely, thatIvid. 
Maximilian Sforza, eldeſt fon of Lodovico the Moor, ſhould 
be reſtored to Milan, and the Houſe of de Medici to Flo- 
rence. In conſequence of this laſt reſolution, the army eee 
che allies approaching Florence, compelled the Florentines to the Medici, 
& conſent to a treaty, whereby the Medici were reſtored to their Gaicciard, 
country as citizens only, and not as governors. But the car- 
nal de Medici entering the city by virtue of the treaty, 
whulſt the army of the allies was at the gates, found means 
to introduce many officers and foldiers, and raiſe a ſedition 
which made him maſter of the city. Whereupon, the go- 
vernment was ſettled upon the ſame foot, as before the baniſh- 
ment of the Medici. %%% CO oe 
| It was a great matter for the pope to have reſtored the Another 
Medici to Florence, and Sforza to Milan. But this did hots EE” 5 
ſuffice to content him. The duke of Ferrara was ſtill maſter 
of his duchy, and the council of Piſa ſitting at Lyons. The 
allies therefore muſt be brought to turn their arms againſt 
= Ferrara, and procure a peace between the emperor and the 
£2 Venctians, that the emperor might, without difficulty, aban- 
don his council, To that purpoſe, the pope obtained a ſe- 
| cond meeting at Rome, where he could gain nothing with 
$ reſpect to Ferrara, becauſe the duke was protected by the king 
of Arragon, Beſides, the Venetians could not agree to find 
men and money to render the pope maſter of that duchy. 
As for the peace between the emperor and Venice, he found 
ſtill greater difficulties, though he paſſionately withed to ac- 
compliſh that project, for fear one or other of the two 
powers ſhould recall the French into Italy. But the in- 
tolerable terms propoſed by the emperor to the Venetians hin- 
dcred him from ſuccceding. In ſhort, the pope ſeeing his 
” | labour 
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1512. labour was in vain, and deſiring at any rate to diſſolve the 
— council of Piſa, and prevent the return of the French into 
The pope I Italy, concluded with the emperor a league offenſive and de. 
— wel h fenſive againſt Venice. By this treaty, the emperor engaged 
n We. to- become a principal party in the league of Rome, and 
nice. agreed, that the pope ſhould keep Parma, Placentia, and 


| Guicciard, Reggio, ſaving however the rights of the empire. He pro- 


organ miſed to renounce the council of Piſa, and forſake the 5 5 


of Ferrara and the Bentivoglios. The pope engaged on his 


part to aid the emperor with all his power, thunder his cen- | 
ſures againſt the Venetians, declare them excluded out of the 
league of Rome, and drop the proſecution of the Colonnas [| 
for aiding the duke of Ferrara to make his eſcape. The | 


The empe- treaty being ſigned and ratified, the biſhop of Gurek, as the 


ror renoun- emperor's Jicutenant, renoinckd in the next ſeffion of the 


_ cesthecoun- 


eil of Piſa, council of Lateran the aſſembly of Piſa, and revoked what- ü | 
| Guicciard, EVET had been done by the emperor towards the calling and - 


ſupporting it. 


Sforza js put About the end of December, Maximilian Sforza, eldeſ 5 


in poſſeſſion 


e Lodovico the Moor, was put in poſſeſſion of the . 
duchy of Milan, e to the agreement of the 41160 at Þ 


Mantua. 


eee on I have now run over the occurrences of the year 1512, a 
le vear 


1512. Fer. Very. remarkable for the ſeveral changes in the affairs of _ 
| Italy, and ſtill more, for the conduct of the princes con- 


cerned, which diſcovers their different characters. Lewis XII. 


was the dupe of his ſcruples, which made him loſe the op. 


portunity of diſabling the pope to hurt him, and in the end | 
occaſioned the loſs of the Milaneſe, Julius II. made religion 
ſubſervient to his immoderate ambition, by uſing the olory 43 
of God, and tlie good of the church, for a cloak to gratify | 
his paſſions, Having formed a league to reſtore the Vene- | 
tians to their dominions, to the glory of God, and exaltation 
of the chriſtian faith, he concluded another, on the ſame pre- 
tence, to diſpoſſeſs them of all they had recbvered. Ferdi-- 
nand drew Henry VIII. into a war for the pope's defence, | 


and to procure Guienne for the crown of England, but art: ; 
fully made it ſubſervient to the conqueſt of Navarre for him-| 


ſelf. The emperor Maximilian acted with no more ſince- 


rity. His conduct was the more extraordinary, as he was 
ſolely indebted to Lewis XII. for all he had conquered in 
Italy after the league of Cambray. Nay, the very. prefer: 
vation of his conqueſts was wholly owing to that prince“ 


continual ſupplizs. And yet he no ſooner Jaw him upon the 


decline, but he moſt ungrateiully 2 ba to hurl him down 
| | the 
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the precipice. It is ſaid he had a book wherein he marked 


But I do not know in what colour Lewis XII. ſhould have 
writ in his book the wrong done him by Maximilian on this 


f | occaſion. As for Henry VIII. he was certainly the dupe of 


the king of Arragon and the pope. But what is more ſtrange, 
after Ferdinand and Julius II. by their artifices had engaged 
that prince in a league againſt France, as ſoon as affairs had 


perſon in the world. In all the negotiations between the 


allies, whether at Mantua or Rome, "after the retreat of the 
French, cardinal Bambridge was never called to them, nei- 
ther was there any mention of the king of England. The 
# pope and the king of Arragon, fatished with expelling the 
French, forſook Henry without troubling themſelves about 

his concerns. It even appears that he was not informed of 

theſe negotiations. We ſee in the collection of the public ac. Pub, 
acts, that the 10th of November he ſtill gave full powers to 
bis ambaſſadors + at ſeveral courts, to treat "of a league in ſa- 
& vour of the pope, at the very time the pope was entirely neg - 
lecting the intereſts of England. About the ſame time, Hen-*? 


ry ſigned letters patents, declaring he entered into the league 
concluded at Rome a year before, though ſince that Julius II. 
was in poſſeſſion of Ravenna, all la Romagna, Parma, Pla- 
centia, Reggio, and his deſires had been accomplithed by 
Lewis's loſs of Genoa, and Milan, and by the emperor's re- 
nouncing the aſſembly of Piſa. Thus, he was evi dently the 


dupe of all theſe intrigues, He lent, without knowing it, his 


troops to Ferdinand to conquer Navarre. On the other hand, 
the terror of his arms was greatly ſubſervient to the pope's 


. deſigns, as it hindered Lewis XII. from keeping in Italy 


troops, which he believed neceſſary for the defence of his 


kingdom againſt the Engliſh. This was the real aim of Ju- 


lius and Ferdinand, and Henry was fo blind as to engage, 
without neceſſity, in a war with France for their intereſt 
imagining he was acting for his own, 

Who would not have thought that Henry's experience; 


ſhould have rendered him wiſer 1110 more circumſpect:? And. be farthier 


taken ſuch a turn that they no longer wanted his affiſtance, 
@ they thought no more of him than if there had been no ſuch 


6x 


1512. 


WR 


4> 


ig red letters the injuries received from the king of France, ww 


11 5 34. 


He *NDIrY "A 


is h imſelf 


yet, he was farther amuſed by theſe very princes, who told impoled up- 


him, that having nothing more to fear in Italy, they were 
going to join all their forces to invade France, and if he 


1 Thomas Hon: ear] of 8 bury, Rymer's Fed. tom; XIII. p. 
and Gcorge Talbot, carl of Shrewi- 341. 
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ment gives 

the king 
money. 
Herbert. 


= TS 


cluſion. 3 
the league, it was only to draw money from him, and leave 


THE M45 FORT: 
would likewiſe act, he might eaſily recover Guienne and Nor. 
mandy. Henry being perſuaded of their ſincerity, immediate. 
ly ſent ambailadors to Bruſſels &, to conclude a league againſt 
France with the pope, the emperor, the king of Arragon, 
Charles of Auſtria, ſovereign of the Low Countries, and 
Margaret ducheſs dowager of Savoy, his aunt, who govern- 
ed his dominions during his minority. 
the execution of the treaty would immediately follow the con- 
But it will hereafter be ſeen, that if they concluded 


him to make war all alone. He was young and unexperienced, 


but withal ſo ſelf-conceited as to think himſelf. wiſer than his 1 
© council. | 


Beſides, he had plenty of ready money in his cof- 


fers. What would perſons ſo ſubtle as Julius, Maximilian, 


and Ferdinand, defire better than to have to deal with ſuch 1 
We have already ſeen this year 1512, 


a prince as Henry ? 
| how artfully they improved ſo favourable a diſpoſition, and 
we ſhall ſee in the following years, how very little he himfelf 
_ profited by what he might have learned. by experience, 
the courſe of the preſent. 


and a poll-tax m upon all his ſubjccts, for the expences of 


Henry reckoned that | 


during 
However this be, being reſolved Þ 
to carry war into France, he aſſembled a parliament the 4th | 
The parlia- 5 
of November, to demand an aid of money. Shortly after, 

the commons, without examining too cloſely the reaſons which 


induced him to take up arms, granted him a ſubſidy ', 


; the war 5 
During the ſcion of the parliament, Henry received 23 
| bull from the popes who, to encourage him to Ln the war 


k Sir Edward I ICY l of 


the houſhold, ſir Thomas Boleyn, ſir 


Richard Wingfield, and John Yonge, 


doctor of laws, and maſter of the rolls, 
Ibid. p. 344 
1 Two fifteenths and four demies. 


A fifteenth, or quinvime, is a tax of 
money laid: upon a city, borough, or 


other town through the realm, and ſo 


called, becauſe it amounted to a fit- 


town had been valued at of old ; 


teenth part of that which the city or 
and 
therefore every town knew what a fif- 


teenth for themſelves did amount to, 


which was in proportion to the land or 


Circuit belonging to it, Thus Camden 
ſays of Bath, geldabat pro viginti hidis. 
Whercas a lubfidy was raiſed upon every 


particular man's goods or lands, and 


therefore was uncertain, becauſe the e- 


ſtate of every 1 particular man is uncer- | 


tain, Cowel's Diet, 


m Every duke was to pay ten bade 5 
an earl five pounds, a lord four pounds, 
a knight four marks; every man va- 
lued at eight hundred pounds in goods, 


four marks; and fo after that nate 
down to him who had forty- ſhilling; 
in wages, who paid twelve pence ; af- 


ter which, every on? above fifteen years | 


of age, paid four-pence, 
12. 


Herbert, P. 


from thoſe that rob or murder any per- 
ſons in the kirg's highway, or in their 
houſes, Sce Statut. 


vigorouſly | 


In In this parliament the benefit of 
clergy was taken away from perſons BW 
committing murder or felony in any 
church, chapel, or hallowed place; and 


vigorouſly againſt France, granted a plenary indulzence to all 1512. 
his ſubjects that ſhould aid him with their perſon or purſes.. 
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This was all the aſſiſtance he had from the pope for a war, Bull in fa- 


the ſole motive whereof, as it was pretended, Was the defence WA -07 the 


king, 
of the church, | AR, pub. 


Nothing more remains to \ finiſh the account of the occur- XIII. p.333. 


rences of this year, but briefly to mention the meaſures taken 
by Henry with regard to Scotland, 

Whilf Henry reſolved to | carry war into France, he uſed Henry tries 
his utmoſt endeavours to preſerve. a good underſtanding with in FR tp,” 
the king of Scotland. But it was almoſt impoſſible that Eng- Dei 
land ſhould be in war with France, and Scotland not inter- Scotland, 
poſe. However, Henry imagined, that by the aſſurances he Herbert. | 
gave the king of Scotland of his intention to obferve punctu- 
ally the treaty of peace, he ſhould prevent him from being 
concerned in the quarrel, James ſuffered him to think what 
he pleaſed, and in the mean time was preparing to aflift France 
by a powerful diverſion, in caſe that kingdom was attacked. 
Upon the firſt report that the king of En: giand was going to. ert. 
quarrel with Lewis XII. James took care to be provided with 
pretences to break with him. The affair of Breton furniſhed 
him with one, and he morever ſought others. But the true 

reaſon of his acting was, that for forms ages patt the kings 
of England were grown fo powerful, and had ſhown fo great 


= a dehre to unite all Great Britain under their dominion, that 


the Scots could little expect to reſiſt them, but by the aili(- 
tance of France, which had ever protected them. It was 
therefore more neceſſary than juſt for Scotland to continue 
firm to the intereſts of France, and not ſuffer that crown to 
be diſabled to aſſiſt her allies. So, not to ſwerve from this 
maxim, James IV. who had determined to go to Jeruſalem, Th e king 
laid aſide his deſign, when he heard there was like to be ares _ 
rupture between France and England. He equipped a fleet, 
which he intended to fend ino France, under colour of pre- 
ſenting it to queen Anne, wife of Lewis XII. But the 
fleet, in which was the largeſt ſhip that had yet been ſeen on 
the ſea, was loft or diſabled by a ſtorm, and tl the admural's ill 
conduct. 

At laſt, Henry havin proclaimed war with Lewis XII. Pes con- 
James des a league againſt him with France the 22: a RY 


£5 | league with 
= of May this year. Shortly after, he prepared an. army's Lewis XII. 


but without divulging for what it was deſigned. His intent 
was to make an inroad into England, as 85 as Henry had 
lent his forces. into France. Henry having notice of this ar- 

| MANETs 
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1512. mament, ſent two ambaſſadors o into Scotland, under colouy 
AL of adjuſting ſome little differences, but in reality to found 
aha „ the king's intentions. The ambaſſadors acquainting king 
333, 555 James chat their maſter ſuſpected this armament was made 
Herbert. in favour of France, James replied, 'T hat being equally an 
P al, Virg. ally of both crowns, his deſign was to obſerve an exact neu- 
trality. The ambaſſadors prayed him to give that anſwer 
in writing, but he refuſed, on pretence it would breed a ſuf. 
picion in the king of France. Shortly after, Henry learnt 
by his ſpies, that a league was concluded between France 
ND and Scotland, and he even procured a copy of the treaty ?, 
Ad Pub, So, perceiving that a war with Scotland was unavoidable, 


X11.9-339-he ſent the carl of Surrey into the northern parts, with | 


| ; H b o 
Tel power to levy an army, and act againſt Scotland in caſe of 
ncceffity 4. 
151 2. The occurences of the year 1 512 made great rations in 


— the intereſts of the princes concerned, and conſequently i in their =, 


Views and deſigns and meaſures, 
intereſts of 


the princes. 


diſingagement. 


of Ferdi- The King of Arragon's ſole view was to preſerve his late 4 
© conqueſt of Navarre. To enjoy it in peace, the only way was 
to keep Lewis XII. elſewhere employed, or prevail with him 

not to diſturb him. To that purpoſe it was neceſſary to uſe 

the terror of the arms of the allies, and particularly of the king 
of England, that the king of France being attacked from ſe 1 
veral quarters, might be induced of himſelf to deſire a peace, 
and leave him in poſſeſſion of Navarre. Ferdinand would not, 
have ſcrupled to abandon his allies, e he could obtain . 


nand, 


ſuch a peace as he wanted, 


PR 8 lord Dacre of Greiſtok, 4 This year, a oreat part of th! 1 
and dr. Nicolas Weſt, dean of Windſor. king's palace at Weſtminſter, and the, 
Rymer's Fed. chapel in the Tower of London wer 


p See the articles in my lord Her- burnt, Stow, p. 40 
bert, p. 12. of the Compl, Hiſt, | 
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Julius II. pleaſed with having expelled the French out of 5 
Of Juliusll. Italy, and fo greatly increaſed his power by the acquiſition of, 
ſo many places, was thinking, however, of ſeizing Ferrara, 

After that, he hoped, with the: Ane of the Venetians | 

and Florentines, to be able to drive the emperor out of Ve- 

nice, though he had lately leagued with him. As for the 4 

reſt, he had no thought of making conqueſts in France, his? 

ſole aim was to ent Lewis XII. employment at home, and? 
entirely diſſolve the remains of the council of Piſa, which 
however was not very formidable to him, lince the emperor's : 
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The emperor ſought only to draw money both from his 1513. 
friends and enemies. He was very ſenſible, that with hi 
own forces alone it would be difficult to make conqueſts upon Of the em- 
the Venetians, and that the pope, though his ally, did not Peror. 


wiſh it. But he was extremely reſerved to them, in order 
to procure the larger ſums in making a peace. On the o- 
ther hand, he endeavoured to embroil matters as much as 

poſſible, and make new league:, becauſe in all the treaties of 
that kind, money was ſtill given him to maintain imaginary 


troops, which he never Failed, at leaſt not ſo many as he 
promiſed. 


their ſtate upon the ſame foot as before the league of 
Cambray. But as the emperor could not think of depriv- 
ing bimteif of an entrance into Italy by the reſtitution of 
theſe places, it was their buſineſs to compel him in ſome mea- 
ſure by new leagues, which might make him apprehenſive 
of loſing them without any advantage. But as this was the 

ſenate's ſole view, they were always ready to break all 

their ente, as ſoon as the emperor would hearken to 


reaſon. | 
The Switzers thought only of ſupporting Sforza at Milan, of the 

to have always in that duchy a prince who ſhould rely on Switzers. 

| their aſſiſtance. Conſequently, it was their intereſt to keep 


the king of France at a diſtance, and oppoſe all his attempts 
to recover it. 


Lewis XII. extremely mortified at the ſucceſs of his ene- of the king 
mies in Italy, ardently defired to recover Genoa and Milan.“ F. Een 


To ſucceed, the aid of the Venetians, the emperor, or the 
Switzers was neceſſary, It was alfo requiſite ſo to haſten the 
concluſion with one or other of the two laſt powers, that the 
expedition of the Milaneſe might be made in the ſpring, for 
tear it ſhould be prevented by the war, the King ot England 5 
was preparing againſt him in ena 


would make diverſions in ſeveral places to facilitate the exe- 


cution of his deſigns. But he did not yet ſufficiently know 


them. The Venctians had been excluded out of the late 
league. The pope and king of Arragon had no defire to 
attack France, but only to create Lewis troubles, which 


might hinder him from thinking of Italy, Ib. was ſolely with 
Vox. VI. | E — 


The Venetians were extremely deffrom to end a 8 Of che Ve- 
tive war, by which they were drained. Their ſole aim was netians. 
to induce the emperor to be ſatisfied with a good ſum of 
money for the reſtitution of their towns, and thereby put 


Oft all Lewis's enemies Henry Bade thought of makingor „. 1 
conqueſts in France, prepoſterouſſy imagining, his allies“ 


Guicciard. 
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1513. this view that they feigned a willingneſs to ſecond the king of | 


= ance from him. 
Of the king 
of Scotland, 
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England. As for Maximilian, Henry and his council muſt 
have voluntarily deceived themſelves, to hope for any aſſiſt- 


James IV. king of Scotland, ſeeing France upon the point 
of being attacked by the king of England, was preparing to 


aſſiſt her, deeming his own and that kingdom's intereſts to be 


inſeparable. He eaſily perceived, Henry courted him only to 
hinder his interpoſing in the quarrel, and was willing to feed 
him with hopes of ſucceeding in his deſign. But he was how- 
ever determined to break the peace, rather than leave a king- 


dom in danger, from which alone he could expect a ſpeedy 


a 


and powerful protection in caſe of need. It is true, he had 


made a peace with Henry VII. and renewed it with Henry 


VIII. But it was when theſe princes had no quarrel with France, PF? 


his ancient and conſtant ally. In his opinion, Henry by wan- z 


_ tonly attacking France on frivolous pretences, violated indi- 4 f 
rectly the peace made with Scotland. At leaſt, James pre- 


tended, that in ſigning a peace with England, he was not N 
bound to forſake France whenever the king of England ſhould . 
think of attacking her. 4 5 


The empe- 
ror offers a 


league to 


Lewis XII. 


in order to 
deceive , 


them. 


2 


Such were the diſpoſitions of all theſe potentates in the be- alt 


ginning of the year 1513. We muſt ſee now by what means 


each endeavoured to attain his ends. This new ſcene will diſ- |: 
cover to us no leſs variety, artful managements, devices, and 


artifices than the former, ſince the actors and perſonages will | 


ſtill be the ſame. | 


_ Whilſt Henry was ſeriouſly preparing for the war with 4, 
France, his pretended allies were minding their own affairs, * 
without regarding his intereſts. Since he had entered into the 
league of Rome, the allies, it ſeemed, ſhould have done no- 


thing without his knowledge. And yet Julius II. had leagued | 


with Maximilian, and excluded the Venetians, without in- . 


forming him of it. 


In the beginning of the year 1513, the emperor had no 


farther regard for his new allies, ſince he ſent and propoſed FF 


a freſh league to Lewis XII. upon new terms. He offered Þ# 
to aſſiſt him in recovering the Milaneſe, provided Lewis 
would aid him againſt the Venetians. Moreover, he de-? 
manded Rene, Lewis's ſecond daughter, for Charles of Auf- Þ 
tria, his grandſon, and that for her dower Lewis ſhould a{- Þ* 


ſign him all his pretenſions to Milan and the kingdom off e 


Naples. But that the performance of the treaty might not“ 
entirely depend upon the faith of the king of France, he 
required that the princeſs fhould be immediately ſent to! 
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him, and Cremona and all Gierradadda delivered to him as 1 1513. 
ſoon as the duchy of Milan was recovered. Certainly, one 


Ws but admire the emperor's aſſurance in making theſe _ 
propoſals. He had not hitherto been able to continue the 
war againſt Venice, without the aſſiſtance of Lewis XII. 
nay, he thought he ſtill wanted it, and yet made him an 
offer of his aid to recover the Milaneſe. But upon what 
4 terms? Why, after Lewis ſhould have been at a vaſt ex- 
K } ence to recover that duchy, he was to reſign it to the em- 
peror's grandſen, with his pretenſions to Naples. This is 
called uſing people like true dupes. But after the ill turn 
E PPlaximilian had lately ſerved Lewis XII. it is not very likely 
that he believed his propoſals would be accepted. Probably, 


Venetians. At the ſame time he intended to inſpire theſe 


this fear might induce them to offer bim more advantageous 
conditions. 


74 
. 
2 
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2 
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2 Wt any thing retarded the negociation, it was only the hope 
Jof an agreement with the emperor, in which caſe they would 


ers, it was not poſſible for Lewis XII. to gain them to his 
5 - though he offered them more than at firſt was demand- 
| ed. Beſides their hatred of him, the face of their affairs 
vas altered, ſince the reſtoration of Sforza to Milan. 
hilſt that prince was in exile, it was doubtful, whether in 


A 
3 5 NG ; 
8 


N of the duchy, their honour and intereſt required their ut- 


? egoctation with the Switzers got ſucceeding, he was un- 
e a neceſſity to join in a league either with the emperor 
or with Venice, otherwiſe he could little enpect to recover 


1 namely, that they would aſliſt him to recover Milaneſe, pro- 


He had promiſed to pay them one * oatind 1 for five and twenty 
bundred and fifty thouſand ducats upon years, Guicciard, 1. 4 7 
Wis reſtoration to Milan, and forty 


1 e made them only to hinder Lewis from joining with the 


1 ith jealouſy, and a fear of his uniting with France, that 


Ware gladly renounced all ſorts of leagues. As for the Swit= 


gocd policy they ought to engage In a war with France for 
his fake. But lince he was by their aſſiſtance in poliefſion 


hoſt endeavours to ſupport him*, However this be, Lewis's 


"BY a vided | 


Lewis XII. hearkened to theſe cropoſals, as if he had ſome! Lewis tries 
deſign to accept them, becauſe he thereby hoped to create in vain to 

Wuſpicions in the Switzers and Venetians, and incline them i? *** 
be Switzers. 
the ſooner to join with him. As for the Venetians, they Guicciard. 


gdeſired nothing more than a ſtrict union with France, and 


I the mean time, the 3 ſont and propoſed a league p Propoſals of 


to him upon the ſame terms with that of the year 1498, the 20” | 
an 


Le * 18 XII. 
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1513. vided he would reſign Cremona, and Gierradadda, Lewis 

wa readily liſtened to their offers, but the Venetians themſelve; 
did not haſten the concluſion, by reaſon of their circumſtances 
preſently after. 

Guicciard, The king of Arragon having good intelligence of what 
paſſed between Lewis XII. and the Venetians, informed the 
emperor, and adviſed him to offer Verona to the Venetians, i; 
for a ſum of money, T nis was the ſubject of a long, Tough 
| fruitleſs negociation. 1 

C the affairs of Italy were in this ſlate of uncertainty, 5 

Julius II. Julius IT. who was preparing to beſiege Ferrara, in the be- 

| Guicciard, pinning of the ſpring, died the 2 1ſt of February, having kind. 
led a flame which his death could not extinguiſh s. As foon ? 

eee, as the news reached the viceroy of Naples, who was ſtill with 3 

ſubmit to his army in Lombardy, he approached Placentia, and enter- 

me duke of ing without oppoſition, reſtored that place to the duke of Mi- 

Milan. Jan, Parma quickly followed the example of Placentia, and 

: was likewiſe delivered to the ſame prince. No one was in 
haſte to ſend aſſiſtance to the future pope, to preſerve thel BR 
places for him. On the contrary, the princes of Italy coud 
not ſee without uneaſineſs, that the popes had footing in Lom- 
bardy, under a pretence which might, upon occahon, be uſel 

| againſt moſt of tfem. 1 

LeoX.pope, On the IIth of March, cardinal John de Medici, who nar 

Act. Pub, eleven months before was taken priſoner at the battle of Ra. 

XIII. p. venna, was elected pope, and aſſumed the name of Leo X wit 

3 He was but thirty ſeven years old, but had however great 5 par 

8 experience, having been employed in divers important affain| tio: 

in the late pontificate, He was neither ſo hot nor ſo haught) BY the 

as Julius II. his predeceſſor, but was much more artful "and = ſho 

politick, I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to add to his portra-WY rific 

ture ſome ſtrokes, which will more fully ſhow his genius ant W wh: 
character, ” : 

Trace fer Before the death of Julius IF. Ferdinand was employed "= 

one year be- ſraming a ſcheme” perfectly anſwering the name he had in ti 

tweenLewis world. The beginning of the year he had ſent two monk 

and Ferdi- L 

T7; into France, to make ſome overtures to Lewis XII. by mean 

_ Guicciard, of queen Ann, to whom they had acceſs. But as Lewis per 

: ceived it was not poſhble to make a peace, or even a tru 
with Ferdinand, without leaving him in poſlefſion of NAI 

varre, he had appeared at firſt very cold. But at lengt 5 


s He took the name of Julius from it is ſaid, as he 1 over a brit, 
his inclination to war, in memory of on the Tiber, he threw St. Peter's x 
Julius Cæſar. He commanded his ar- into the river, and called for St. peu 
my in perſon againſt the French; and, ſword, 


conſiderin | 
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Wot Milan, whilſt the king of Arragon was his enemy, be- 
ng it was he that excited the king of England his ſon-in- 
law, he determined, though unwillingly, to conclude with 
him a truce, for a year, on condition : the king of England 
was included, and Italy excepted. He reckoned, that dur- 
ing this truce he ſhould with eaſe be able to re- conquer the 
duchy of Milan, after which, he ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong 


Wen: Lewis impowered Odet de Foix, lord of Lautrec, 


oy” 


anfidering that he could hardly expect to recover the duchy 1 513. 


to defend his own kingdom againſt the Engliſh, Nothing peratn lend 
was farther from Henry's thoughts than ſuch a truce, which includes 
would have broke all his meaſures, and yet, Ferdinand M57 | TX 
doubted not to act in his name, as if he was ſure of his kaowledgc. 


L conſent. The affair was began in Janu: ary, and the 8th of Guiccizrd: 


; © to treat with Ferdinand's commiſſioners. In ſhort, the trea- — Pub, 


9 was concluded at Orthez in Bearn, the 1ſt of April. The“ 
© treaty ran, that there ſhould be a truce for a year, out of 


1 the king of England. Lewis XII. undertook to procure the 
king of Scotland, and the kuke of Guelders's conſent, and 


within a month by himſelf and Lewis XII. but that the other 
5 e ſhould be allowed two months, with expreſs declara- 
ion, that with regard to the emperor, the king of England, 


the king of Scotland, and the kuke of Guelders, the truce 
ode take place, but from the day of the exchange to the ra- 


tifcations. Never perhaps was ſeen any thing ſo bold as 
1 a what Ferdinand did on this occaſion. He perfectly knew 
that Henry would never agree to the truce, and yet took upon 
5 im to procure his conſent, as if he had been fully impowered 


| I plainly diſcovers his thoughts. But it is ſill more viſible, in 


| : | publiſh his complaints, that he chad been very ill uſed by the 


"5 quired many places, but for his part he had gained nothing at 
all, and yet the allies refuſed to continue the ſupply to which 
: they were bound, though the king of France ſtill poſſeſſed 
E 3 ſeveral 


r 
2445; By 5” #7, 4 8 


e 
e 4 


Ferdinand engaged for the king of England. But as Ferdi- 
We knew he ſhould not eaſily obtain Henry's conſent, he 
4 cauſed it to be inſerted in the treaty, that it ſnould be ratified 


to that end. The laſt article, concerning the ratification, | 


chat he not only took no ) ſtep to perſuade Henry to do what 
. : | he ſeemed to > defire, but even concealed from him the truce as 


III. p. 
1 98 
uh between the king of France, che king of Scotland, the 
EZ duke of Guelder-, on 1 the one part; and on the other, che 
Jemperor, the king of Arragon, the queen of Caſtile, and 


As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Ferdinand took care to Fer8inand 
complains cf 
* the allies, 

4 | allies of the league, that the pope and Venetians had ac- Guicciard. 
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1513. ſeveral towns in Italy, and the Spaniſh army was ſtill in the 
was ſervice of the league. But this was only to prepare people, 


N 
1 


to ſee with leſs ſurprize and indignation, the private truce he Þ 
had juſt made with *France, without the participation c of his Þ 


allies. _ 1 

The eyes of the publick were fixed upon the new pope, to 
ſee what courſe he would take. But he did not long leave 
the politicians in ſuſpence. Though whilſt a cardinal, he did 
not entirely approve of Julius IId's conduct, he purſued how. 


ever his plan as ſoon as he was in his place, He was doubly 


concerned to keep the French out of Italy: firſt, as pope, ©? 
ſince neighbours ſo powerful could not but % formidable to L 
him. Secondly, as head of the houſe of the Medici, he had! 
cauſe to fear, that if Lewis XII. recovered the Milaneſe, he 
would undertake to reſtore the Florentines to their liberty. 
In a word, he wiſhed to put an end to the council of Piſa, Þ* 
. which Wan be done only by engaging Lewis XII. in wars, 
which ſhould compel him to make his peace with the church. 
Ferdinand had likewiſe the ſame views, to keep the king of, 
France at a diſtance from Navarre, Rouſſillon, and the king- 
dom of Naples. As for the emperor, it was his intereſt to 
_ diſable France to aſſiſt the Venetians. But they had none 
of them any deſire to carry war into France, but only ſo/ 
to manage, that this diverſion might be made at another's 7 


expence. 


T- nes To that purpoſe they unanimouſly caſt their eyes upon Di 
8 Henry VIII. as a prince extremely proper to execute the 
gage Henry 5 
in war 3 He had ready money, warlike ſubjects, and could 
with France. with eaſe tranſport troops into ſome part of France remote 
from the borders of Spain and Italy. In fine, he was very 
deſirous to ſignalize himſelf by illuſtrious actions, and ſcru- 
pled not to ſhow it publickly. So, each of them laboured 1 


with all his power to confirm him in his deſign, to wage war 


with France, by putting him in hopes of being vigoroul) [7 
ſupported, though nothing was farther from their thoughts.“ 
eo X. was no ſooner in the papal chair, but under colour of, 


notifying his promotion, ſent him a letter, aſſuring him, that > 


he was fully determined to adhere to the league formed by 
Julius II. his predeceſſor, and even to conclude a new one 
with England. But, at the ſame time, he preſſed the empe-Þ* 

| Tor to make a peace with Venice, and negociated with the 2 


Venetians to hinder their union with France, promiſing to 
uſe all his intereſt with the emperor to. procure them an ho- 
nourable and advantageous peace. All theſe practices couldÞ* 
not be Managed ſo ptivately but the king of France had ſome 

intelligence 0 
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intelligence of them, ſo that he ſoon grew very jealous of the 1513. 
new pop. wr 

Henry did not want much ſollicitation to carry his arms in- League con · 


to France. His thoughts were alteady bent upon war. ee 


%% ̃ (AA 


him to act vigorouſly, he did not queſtion the favourableneſs allies and 
of the opportunity to recover good part of what his predeceſ- Henry. 
ſors had formerly loſt. And therefore, he readily agreed to 

form a new league with them, not for the affairs of Italy, 

with which he was probably diſguſted, but to attack France 


from ſeveral quarters. And that the league might be the aq, Pb. 


more ſecret, it was agreed, that it ſhould be negociated at XIII. p. 
Mechlin, between Margaret of Auſtria, governeſs of the * vas 
Low Countries, authoriſed by the emperor her father, and 
the ambaſladors of England*, and that afterwards it ſhould | 
be approved and ratified by the pope, the emperor, and Fer- 


dinand. This was another ſnare laid for Henry, which he 


perceived not till it was too late to avoid it. Though Fer- 
dinand was then upon the point of concluding the truce with 
the king of F rance, he made himſelf however one of the 
principal parties in this league, as repugnant as it was to the 


truce, The ſubſtance of the new league concluded at Mech- 


EZ . lin the 5th of April, about the ſame time the-t truce was ſigned 
= at Orthez, was as follows. 


That within thirty Jays after the date of this treaty, each The terms | 
of. the confederates ſhould proclaim war with the king of of the 


France, and within two months invade him, viz, the pope 28% 
in Provence or Dauphine : the emperor in ſome place out of 
Italy: the king of Arragon in Bearn, Guienne, or Langue- 


doc: the king of England in Guienne, Normandy, or Pi- 


cardy, and that their armies ould be ſtrong and well provie- 
ed with all things. 


That the emperor (if he bad not yet done it) ſhould revoke 


all his proceedings in favour of the council of Piſa. [This ; 
ſhows how little Henry or his plenipotentiaries knew of what 
paſſed at Rome, ſince it was now three months or more, that 
the emperor had abandoned that council.] 


That the pope ſhould thunder his cenſures TY all the 
oppoſers of this league and abetters of the contrary party. 

That towards the expences of the war, the king of Eng- 
land ſhould give the emperor a hundred thouſand crowns of 


t Which were fir Edward Poynings, and fir Richard Wyngfield. Rymer' 0 
controuler of the houſhold, John Yonge, Fad, tom, XIII. p. 354. | 
maſter of the rolls, fir Thomas Ow, 


E 4 _ gold, 
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1513. gold, at three payments, thirty five thouſand preſently after 
the declaration of the war, as much more when the war was 
begun, and thirty thouſand within three months after. 
That the emperor meant not to enter into this lage ag 
uardian to Charles, his grandſon. 
That the emperor. and king of England ſhould ratify the 
_ treaty within a month, and. the pope and king of Arragon 
within two months, with this expreſs declaration, that in caſe 
the pope and the king of Arragon ſhould not ratify the trea- 
ty by the time appointed, it ſhould however be in force be- 
tween the emperor and the king of England. | 
Laſtly, the confederates renounced all exceptions whatever, 


and particularly that which Thighs be made to another” S r 
lating for mem. „ 1 5 1 


Never 88 was ſeen more inſincerity than in this whole 
negociation, ſince of all the confederates Henry alone intend- 
ed to keep his word. Leo X. ratified not the treaty, Ferdi - 
nand, as will be ſeen preſently, diſavowed his ambaſſador: as 
for the emperor, he received the money from the king, with- 
out troubling himſelf to perform his engagements. Thus 
Henry was the conſtant dupe of theſe Princes, who were 2 
little too politick for him. 

Ferdinand's The treaty being brought to Landen, Lok 83 de 
AE Villaragud, Ferdinand's ambaſſador, approved and ratihed it, 
Eon by letters patent of April 18th. He declared in theſe letters, 
 ſwearsto that though he had a ſufficient power from the king his 
the league maſter, to conclude the league with the plenipotentiaries of 


f Me : 
1 48 9 89 the confederate princes, he had not been able, for certain 


35% * But being very ſure, the treaty contained only what was agree- 
able to the Ing h is maſter, who dèſired nothing more ear- 

neſtly than its execution, he approved and ratified, in the 

faid king's name, all the articles of the treaty. And to re- 

move all occaſion of diſputing the validity of his ratification, 

he inſerted the treaty, word for word, in his letters of ratifi- 

cation, and concluded it again with the earl of Surrey, the 

king of England's commiſtoner, by virtue of a full power 

p. 363. received. for that purpoſe. Afterwards, the 25th of the 
| ſame month, he ſwore to the obſervance of the articles upon 
the ſouls of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Jane, queen 

of Caſtile, It is uncertain whether the ambaſlador was him- 

felt deceived, or whether knowing it, voluntarily helped to 


great precautions token lo hinder nis being ſuſpected of 
inſincerity, 
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XIII. p. weighty arenen 10 be preſent at the ſigning at Mechlin. 


impoſe upon Henry. All that can be faid is, that the 


— . 
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& ;afincerity, are not very common with thoſe who intend to 
act fairly. | 


It muſt doubtleſs be thought ſtrange, chat a pope, an em- 
peror, and a king of Spain, ſhould thus join, to lay ſuch a 
ſnare for a young prince of twenty-one years of age, and who 
was even ſon-in-Jaw to one of them. And yet it is ſcarce to 
be doubted, that the league concluded at Mechlin, in the ab- 
ſence of the pope's and king of Arragon's ambaſſadors, was 
thus projected to entangle Henry, under colour of keeping it 
the more ſecret. They ſucceeded fo well, that Henry relying 


ſelf that he might eaſily extend his conqueſts i in Picardy. To 
that end, he made extraordinary preparations by ſea and land, 

which put him to a vaſt expence. But whilſt we leave him 3 
employed in preparing for the next campaign, it will be ne- 
Y cellary to relate what paſſed in Italy. 

EZ The Venetians not being able to obtain a peace from Fd 
EZ emperor, who pretended to ſubject them to very unreaſonable 
terms, ſolicited afreſh the negotiation they had begun with 
. France. On the other hand, Lewis XII. to whom time 
was precious, readily accepted their propoſals. Thus the 
league between that monarch and the Venetians was quickly 
concluded, upon the ſame foot as that of the year 1498. 

This was tranſacted by Andrew Gritti, who being then pri- 


nate's name. Preſently after he was releaſed, as well as Al- 


forces of the republick. 

When Lewis XII. bad eotielulled his treaty with the Ve- 
netians, he ordered his troops to march into Italy, where 
they arrived in June. As, by the treaty of truce concluded 
at Orthez, Henry was allowed two months to ſend his pre- 
tended ratification, and as that term was not yet expired, 
very probably Lewis ſtill flattered himſelf that Henry would 
perform what the king of Arragon had promiſed tor him, 


into Italy. Mean while, the preparations which were con- 


convinced him that Ferdinand had deceived him However 
that was, the French army commanded by la Trimouille, 
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1513. 
— 
Henry is 
impoſed 
upon. 


upon the diverſions, his pretended allies would make in Gui- 
enne, Bearn, Provence, Dauphine, Burgundy, flattered him- 


AR, Pubs 
364. 
Hall. 


tae be- 
. 
Lewis XII, 
and the Ve- 
netians. 
Mezerai. 


P. Daniel. 7 


Quicciard, | | 


ſoner in France, was commiſſioned to conclude it in the ſe- 


viano, who returning to Venice, was made an of the | 


Lewis ende 
Trimouille 
into Italy 
with an 
army. 
Guicciard, 


p. Panic. 


otherwiſe he would not doubtleſs have ſent his beſt troops 


tinued in England, and the hoſtilities already begun at ſea 
ſince April, between the French and Engliſh, ſhould have 


being arrived upon the borders of the Milaneſe, Maximilian 


Sforza quitted his capital, and retired among the Switzers, 


= who were, to the number of ſeven or eight thouſand men, at 
Como 


7 
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1513. Como and Novarra, where they expected ſupplies from their 
A own country. OT . 
"es. pon ths apgtvach of the French, Raymond de Cordon; 
erdinand 8 11 * . . J 
general goes Who was ſtill in Lombardy with the Spaniſh army, retire 
from Milan. without making the leaſt motion to aſſiſt the duke of Milan, 
_ though Italy was not included in the truce of Orthez, Ve 
likely Ferdinand was not diſpleaſed, that the French ſhould 
make ſome progreſs in the Milaneſe, to keep them employed 
there, whilſt Henry carried war into Picardy. At leaſt, any 
other reaſons of his general's conduct can ſcarce be imagined, 
Sforza loſes The duke of Milan having no other forces but the Switzer 
all Milan, to oppoſe. to the French, Milan and the reſt of the towns 
oy oy of the duchy, except Como and Novarra, ſubmitted to la 
yvarna, Trimouille, without offering to reſiſt, whilſt the Switzers, 
_ Guicciard. who were not ſtrong enough to take the held, remained im- 
mured within the walls of theſe two places. Whilſt the 
French were making theſe conqueſts, Alviano took - for the 
Venetians, Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeggio, and at laſt Cre- 
mona, after a fruitleſs attempt to become maſter of Verona 
by intelligence. e 5 


Geno is About this time the faction of the Adornos, who in Genoa | 


reſtored to ſided with France, found means to become ſuperior, and put 
3 5 the city again under the dominion of the king 
Ia Tlimou- Lewis XII. was now in poſſeſſion of the whole Milaneſe, 
ille is repul- except Como and Novarra. La Trimouille knowing the 
eee Switzers expected a ſtrong reinforcement. from their own 
| Novarra, Country, thought he ſhould make haſte and beſiege Novarr, 
8 before the arrival of thoſe troops. He marched therefore to 
the town, and in the expectation of taking it immediately, 
furioufly ſtormed -it. But whatever bravery the French 
ſhewed upon this occaſion, they were repulſed with a very 
great loſs, which even obliged the general to retire to Riotta, 
3 village about two miles from Novarra, Mean while, the 
feated by the Switzers, proud of repulſing ſo terrible an aſſault, and begin- 
Switzers, ning to deſpiſe the French, before whom they had not yet 
Guicciard, qared to appear in the field, ſuddenly reſolved to ſally out of 
| | Novarra, and attack the enemy in their camp. This rt 
| ſolution was immediately executed, to the aſtoniſhment 
The French Of the French, who not being able to reſiſt the unexpecdel 


retire home, attack, were entirely routed. But that was not all. Ther WW 


_ Genoa is 


ln.  Conſternation after the defeat was ſo great, that they thought 
ot; 


it their only ſafety to repaſs the mountains, and with all po- 
ſible diligence return into France. The news of their flight 
reaching Genoa, the Adornos quitted the city to the Fre- 


goſas their enemies, who choſe for doge Octavian Frege N 
| 5 | | 2 ; | ea 
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of his genius, and obſerve how fit he was for the greateſt Stow, 


OF ENGLAND. 1 
head of their family and faction. Thus, within the ſpace of 1513. 
a month, Lewis XII. got and loſt Genoa and Milan, and 
Maximilian Sforza, who had been expelled out of his duchy, 3 
took poſſeſſion again. But it was the latter end of the year to Milan. 
before he recovered the caſtles of Milan and Cremona, kept 
by the French and Venetians, _ ES, 


_ , The revolution in the king of France's affairs, occaſioned Alviano 


the like in thoſe of the Venetians. Alviano, their general, 8 

| — : | Guicciard, 
no ſooner heard of the French army's misfortune, but he 
haſtily retired into the territories of Venice, and beſieged Ve- 


bons. But Raymund de Cordona, who had affected a ſort of Heisdefeat- | 


| ed by the 


neutrality - whilſt the French were in the Milaneſe, knowing Spaniards. 


they were out of Italy, turned his forces againſt Alviano. 

He not only forced him to raiſe the ſiege of Verona, but 
even purſuing him from place to place, obtained over him a Th. vene- 
ſignal victory, which obliged the Venetians-to refer their dif- tians make | 
ferences to the pope. though he had declared againſt them by on ERS - 
aſſiſting the emperor. The neceſlity of their affairs compell- pos 
ed them to take that ſtep, in order to gain time. They had 


loſt all their towns in the Milaneſe, and their own country 
bad been horribly ravaged by the Spaniſh troops, even within 
fight of Venice. _ 15 „ 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Italy, Henry was preparing 
togo into France with a numerous army. But before [ 
ſpeak of the ſucceſs of his firſt campaign, it will be neceſ- 


ſary briefly to mention what paſted at his own court, and - - 


which it will be worth while to inſiſt upon a moment. 


Thomas Wolſey had been introduced to court by the biſhop Thomas 


of Wincheſter. Preſently after, he was made privy-coun- Wolſey be- 


fellor, and as ſuch had opportunity to make «himſelf better |: prone. 


miniſter, 75 


E known to the king, and gain his eſteem, as well by his own Cavendiſh. 
qualiiications, as by the intereſt of the biſhop his benefac- Fides. 


tor, who ceaſed not to cauſe the king to admire the ſtrength eo 


affairs. Wolſey on his part neglected not what he thought 


capable of increaſing the king's good opinion of him. To 

an indefatigable application, and extreme diligence in all the 
| affairs he was charged with, he added a blind condeſcen- 
| fon for all his maſter's paſſions. The king was highly 
| Pleaſed to ſee in his court and council, a churchman leſs 
| Tigid and ſcrupulous than the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 

the old biſhop of Wincheſter. Wolſey danced, ſung, lavgli- 


ed, and played with the young courtiers who were moſt in 


favour; and if Polydore Virgil is to be credited, who loved 


him not, neither had reaſon to love him, he carried his com- 
e plaiſance 
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15 13. plaiſance ſo far as to lend the king his houſe for his moſt ſe. 
9 cret pleaſures. However that be, his condeſcenſion, joined 


Hall. a : 
Sto v. 


Herbert. 


which indeed few favourites can avoid. 


others, grew extremely odious, chiefly becauſe his counſels 
were always ſelf- intereſted, which the event diſcovered to all 


to his talents for buſineſs, and to his knowledge in divinity 


which he had acquired, as well as the king, by reading the 
works of Thomas Aquinas, ſoon pave him the advantage 


over all the other courtiers. When he ſaw himſelf well fix- 


ed, he made it his particular buſineſs to ſhew the king his er- 
rors fince his acceſſion to the throne, and how his youth had 
deen abuſed. By this method he infinuated to him by de- 


grees, that he was ill-ſerved, and wanted an able miniſter, 
capable of eaſing him in the adminiſtration of the moſt weigh- 


ty affairs, and of ſhewing him the conſequences. In a word, 
he ſo managed, that he became himſelf that miniſter which 
he adviſed the kin 
with the care and conduct of the king's principal affairs, 
His credit rendered him haughty, proud, infolent, and un- 
grateful to his old friends. In ſhort, he was taxed with all 


g to ſeck, and by degrees was intruſted 


the failings which favourites are uſually charged with, and 
Woolſey, like moſt 


but the king, who was blind ; in that reſpect. His favour and 


credit, cauſed the moſt potent princes of Europe to ftrive to 


gain him to their intereſts, and to glory, at leaſt outwardly, 
in being of the number of his friends. 


T he reaſon is, becauſe 
during this reign, the affairs of Europe were in ſuch a ſitua- 


tion, that England was capable of making the balance in- 
cline to the ſide ſhe eſpouſed. 


and domeſticku. 


| Before the king was ready to paſs into France, the war 


was begun at fa. 


Wolſey knew how to improve 
this advantage, to render himſelf the richeſt and moſt pow-. 


erful ſubject that ever was, but laboured not with the ſame 
ardour for his maſter's honour, as for his own intereſt. At- 
ter he was declared prime- miniſter, he managed, during the 
ſpace of ſeventeen years, all the king's affairs both foreign 


In April, 


lea with thirty: two al of war”, 


u In the preſent war, the king c com- 
mitted to him the direction of the ſap- 


plies and proviſions to be made for the 


army; which Wolſey took care not to 


neglect the advantage of, The victu- 


a:ling of his army was not, without a 

{arcalm to his birth, recommended to 

Woltev, ſays the lord Herbert, p. 15. 
W Hall, "and the lord Herbert ſay, 


"i 


admiral Howard had put to 
Whilſt the French fl-et 


forty two, folio 22. p. 13. The admi- 
ral was accompanied by Walter Devreux, 
lord Ferrers, fir Wolſtan Browne, fir 
Edward Ichyngham, fir Anthony Poyntz, 
fir John Wallop, fir Thomas Wynd- 
ham, fir Stephen Bull, William Fitz- 
william, Arthur Plautagenet, Wil- 
liam Sidney, eſquires, &c. Hall, fol. 
22. Stow, p. 491. 


remained 
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remained at Breſt, expecting ſix gallies, which Pregent * was 1513. 


to bring from Marſeilles. The Engliſh admiral approaching WNW 
Breſt, reſolved to attack the F rench ſhips as they lay at an- yen Pager 


wherein ade 
chor. But upon notice that Pregent was arrived at Conquet, miral Hows 
he failed that way, to endeavour to take the ſix gallies, and ard is loſt, 
attacked them indeed with great bravery, But during the 
tight his ſhip being grappled with Pregent's galley, he entered 
it ſword in hand, and at firſt cauſed great diſorder. Unhap- 
pily, the galley being afterwards diſingaged, he was left in 
the hands of his enemies, with a few attendants, and, bein 
unknown, was knocked over-board with a half-pike. "The 
loſs of the admiral cauſed ſuch a conſternation in the Engliſh 
fleet, that they durſt not continue the fighty. The news be- Hall. 
ing carried to court, the king conferred the office of lord ad- Stow. 
miral upon 1 Howard, brother of the deceaſed. Mean 
| while, as the French fleet, by receiving a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment, was become ſuperior, the Engliſh returned to ſome 
port in England, expecting the arrival of the new admiral. 
The French, encouraged by the retreat of the Engliſh, failed 
to the coaſt of England, and even made a deſcent in Suſſex, 
and carried away ſome booty. 


Mean time, Henry was preparing to carry war into > France, Henry pre- 
though none of his pretended allies had yet mads the leaſt 3 an 
Rep towards performing the treaty of Mechlin. Leo X. had Hall, . 
not ratified the treaty, and nothing was farther from his 
thoughts, than the ſending of an army into Provence or 
Dauphiné. The emperor began to ſeek excuſes not to en- 
ter Burgundy with an army, though he had poſitively pro- 5 55 
miſed it. As for the king of Arragon, he had not only 1c comes 
concealed from Henry his one year's truce with France, but to know of 
was even trying to amuſe him with hopes, that he was in- Ferdinand's 


n ear - 
ſtantly going to make a powerful diverſion in Guienne. He (ce 


truce with 
ſo artfully acted his part, that it was June before Henry France, 


was fully informed of the truce of Orthez. Provoked at Herbert. 
ſuch a fraud, he diſpatched an ambaſſador to the king his 
father-in- law. to upbraid him with breach of faith, and fum- 

mon him to execute the treaty of Mechlin, or rather, that 
ſigned by his ambaſſador i in his name at London. Where- 


* Called by our hiſtorians, | prior 
John. 

Y This fir Edward Howard was not 
eldeſt, but ſecond ton of Thomas How- 


VII. wo to the title of carl of oo and 
to the lands which were his mils 
"| inheritance. Sir Edward was conſti- 


ard, ear] of Surrey, fon of the duke of 
Norfolk, ſlain at Boſworth field, and 
attainted! in the parliament of Hen. VII. 
The ſaid Thomas was reſtored (4 Hen, 


tuted admiral of England, Wales, Ire- 
land, Normandy,-Gaſco'gne, and Aqui- 


tain, 4 Hen, VIII. March 19. Dug- 
dale's Faron „ 


upon 


h, 
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1513. upon Ferdinand, ſeeing 
wv difavowed his ambaſſador, and ſaid, he had exceeded his in- 


he could no longer wear the maſk, 
40 ſtructions. He confeſſed, however, he had concluded a 
HLOWNS NIS 

ambaſſador. truce for a year with Lewis XII. being forced by the ne- 
| ceſlity of his affairs, but promiſed to do wonders when it 
was expired, and adviſed his ſon-in-law to accept of the 
truce, that they might afterwatds unite their forces and joint- 
ly attack the common enemy. But Henry could no longer 
rely upon ſuch promiſes. Thus, by the artifices of the pope, 
the emperor, and Ferdinand, he ſaw himſelf engaged to car- 


ry war alone into the enemy's country, which was to have 


been invaded in four ſeveral quarters. He was not convinced 


q their infincerity till it was almoſt too late to recede, the 
= 


eateſt part of his army having already paſſed the ſea, and 


juſt entering upon action. Bappily for him Lewis XII. de- 
ceived by the treaty of truce concluded at Orthez, had now 


ſent his beſt troops into Italy, imagining Henry would ac- 


cept of the truce, according to the BOY of Arragon's en- 


gagement. 


The empe- Shortly after Henry received a letter from the emperor, 


ror breaks with many excuſes, that it was impoſſible for him this year 


his word 


with Henry: to lead an army into Burgundy, but he would punctually per- 


form his engagement next year. Mean while, to ſhew, he 
meant not to forſake him, he ſaid, he would come and ſerve 

; as volunteer in his army. Thus, of the four allies who were 
ee to act at once againſt France, Henry alone was charged with 
the war the burden of the war. Edward IV. his grandiather had been 
alone, 5 in much the ſame caſe, and thought it no diſhonour 
1 to make a ſpeedy peace with Lewis XI. when diſappointed 
by his allies. If Henry had followed his example, he would 
have terribly embarraſſed thoſe by whom he was deceived, 


Herbert. 


but being greedy of glory, would ſhew he had no occaſion 


Efe paſſes his for them. He had ſo relied on the ſincerity of his allies, 
45 over that though the treaty of Mechlin was not to be ratified by 
to Calais, the pope and the king of Arragon till the 5th of June, he had 


Herbert, 
Hal. cauſed the beſt part of his army to paſs over to Calais in the 


Stow. middle of May. It is evident, the ratification of the treaty 
e of Mechlin 4 been ſo long retarded, ny to engage 1 


beyond a poſſibility of receding. 
TRE a Before the departure of the firſt troops, Henry had be- 
| 3 headed the earl of Suffolk, priſoner in the Tower ever ſince 


Hall. the reign of Henry VII. who gave Philip I. king of Caſtile, 


Stow. 
Herbert. 
Du Bellay. 


a poſitive promiſe to ſpare that lord's life. But N 


# On April 30. Stow, p. 491. 


+ 


he gave the prince his fon orders like thoſe given by king 15 
David to Solomon with reſpe& to Joab. 
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| junCture, to put the earl of Suffolk to death, who was not in 


condition to hurt him. But they have ſaid nothing ſatiſ- 
© factory*%. _ e p . 


© cafe the king died without iſſue. 
= French writers ſay, Richard, his young- 
er brother, commanded fix thouſand 
© French at the fiege of Terouenne, 


79 
13. 


The hiſtorian .. 


have endeavoured to diſcover Henry's inducement at ſuch a 


The two bodies of troops tranſported to Calais, departed The Englifh 
thence the 17th of June b, under the command of the ear] ***<8e Fe- 


of Shrew{bury®, and the lord Herbert d, 
to Terouenne, to which they laid ſiege. 
parted not from England till the 
having conſtituted Queen Catherine regentf. 
ſame day at Calais, being attended by Thomas Wolſey his Bed 


2 The chief reaſon, a8 my lord Her- 
bert and others ſay, was for fear, in caſe 
of the king's death in France, the peo- 


ple being well affected to the houſe of 
E York, ſhould take him out of the 


Tower, and make him king. Edmund 


de la Pole, was ſon of John de la Pole 
duke of Suffolk, by Elizabeth, fiſter 
of Edward IV. But this reaſon ſeems 
E weak, ſince Margaret, queen of Scot- 
© land, the king's ſiſter, was the un- 


doubted heir of the houſe of York, in 
The 


which ſome have thought haſtened his 
brother's death. Dugdale's Baron. vol. 


II. p. 190. Hall, fol. 26. 

= * Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, 
was general of all the king's forces, 
both by ſea and land, and Thomas, lord 
Howard, admiral, 


Rymer's Fed, 
© George Talbot, high ſteward of 


dhe king's houſhold, accompanied with 


Thomas Stanley, earl of Darby, Tho- 
mas Docwra, lord prior of the order of 


J St, John, fir Robert Ratcliffe, lord 
> Fitzwalter, the lord Haſtings, the lord 


obham, fir Rice ap Thomas, captain 


q of the light horſe, fir Thomas Blount, 
Fr Richard Sachiverell, fir John Digby, 


ſir John Aſkew, fir Lewis Bagot, fir 
Thomas Cornwall, &c. This body 
conſiſted of above eight thouſand. 
Herbert, p. 15. Rymer's Fad, tom, 
XIII. p. 372, Stow, p. 491. 

d Charles Somerſet, natural ſon by 
Joan Hill, of Henry duke of Somerſet 


; (who loſt his life in 3 Edward IV.) 


%% 


3-th of the ſame month 


married Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of William Herbert, Earl of Hunting- 


ton, by reaſon whereof he bore the 


title of lord Herbert, and as ſuch had 
ſummons to parliament, 1 Henry VIII. 


3 Henry VIII. He was lord chamber- 
lain to Henry VII. and continued in 
the ſame office to king Henry VIII. 


From him are deſcended the preſent 
Somerſets, dukes of Beaufort. 
attended by the earls of Northumber- 


He was 


land, Kent, and Wiltſhire, the lords 


Audley, and De la Ware, the barons 


Carow, and Curſon, Sir Thomas Weſt, 
ſir Edward Huſey, ſir Robert Di- 


mocke, fir David Owen, &, He 


commanded fix thouſand men. The 
baron of Carow, maſter of the ord- 


nance, was killed the firſt night before 
Terouenne, in the lord Herbert's tent, 


which came ſo near him, that the 
French writ he was ſlain there. Her- 
bert, P- 15. 2 Rymer, tom. XIII. p. 


e June 22. 


ſand five hundred foot, beſides the in- 
habitants, Hall, fol. 24. 


Pe 817. ENS >] 
f She was alſo general of all the 


forces in England, and had power, 
with five noble perſonages, to take up 
money upon loan, as occaſion ſhould _ 


require, and to give ſecurity of the 
ſums for maintaining and raiſing of 
forces, if need ſhould require; as it is 
more part.cularly ſet forth in the pa- 
tent rolls of theſe times, Bacon, p. 


| 143, 


prime 


There were within thge 
town fix hundred horſe, and two thou- 


Hollingſh. 


. | rouenne, 
„ In order to march Ad. pub. 


But the king de- XIII. p. 


ert. | 


llingſh, 
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1513. prime miniſter, Charles Brandon another favourite, lately made 
V viſcount Liſles, with many other lords h. Whilſt the troops 


continued the ſiege of Terouenne, he remained at Calais with 
nine thouſand men, ready to march upon the firſt occaſion, 


2 (o At laſt, having certain advice that the duke of Longueville 
the ſege. Was approaching to relieve the town, he haſtened from Calais 


to the ſiege, where he arrived the 4th of Auguſt. On the 


s e th, the emperor came and conferred with him been Aire and 
Tor lerves in 
os Engliſh Terouenne, and three days after repaired to the camp, and 


army. ſerved as volunteer under the king, making no fcruple to receiye 
ES a hundred crowns a day for his pay. By this mark. of eiteem, 
3 and the imaginary honour he did the king, he meant to make 
amends for his breach of faith, and the hundred thouſand 
_ crowns received for an exp edition which he had never intend- 

ed to make. 
| The battle Mean time, the duke of L,ongueviilo who commanded 
| 1 the French army, approaching Terouenne, Henry paſſed 
. Lys with the greateſt part of his troops, in order to meet 
A x6 * him. The two armies engaged, but not long. For the 


fight was hardly begun, when the French, by what acci- 
dent is unknown, ran away in conſuſion, without any poſ- 
ſibility of their being rallied. But the principal officers choſe 
rather to be taken priſoners than follow ſo diſhonourable an 
example. The duke of Longueville was of the number, 
with chevalier Bayard, Ja Fayette, Buſh d' Amboiſe, and 
{ſome others of the greateſt diſtinAion. This battle, if ſuch 
a rout may be fo termed, was called, the battle of Guine- 
gaſte, and by fome, the battle of ſpurs, becauſe the French 
made more uſe of their ſpurs than their ſwords. Whilſt the 
two armics were in view, before the engagement, a body of 
French attempted to introduce a convoy of proviſions into 
the town, but were repulſed by the lord Herbert, who was 
left to | he trenches. After the we, the beſieged 


8 May th, 1813. His uncle Wil- 
Yam Brandon, Randard bearer to He nry 
VII. at Boſworth field, was lain by 
king Richard III. himſclf. e 8 

Baron, Vol. II. p. 299. 

h The king divided his own forces 
into three bodies. The vanouard, con- 
ſiſting of three thouſand men, was 
commanded by Charles Brandon, viſ- 
count Lifle ; the right wing by fir Ri- 

chard Carew, and tlie left by Thomas, 
lord Darcy ; Hcnry Bourchier, earl of 
Fiſex, was licuenant pencral of the 
ſpears, and tir ſohn Pechy commanged 


the horſe, Tdw 5 Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, with fix hundred men, 
was on the King's left hand; and on 
the right fir Ed ward Poynings, with 
the fame number, George Nevil, Jord 
Abergavengy, followed with eight hun- 
.dred men; and fr William Compton, 
With the retinue of Fox, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and of Wolſey, which amount- 
ed to eight hundred men, brought up 
the rear, The king's forces were in all 
eleven thouſand three hundred men. 


Stow, P. 49% ; 
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deſpairing of relief, ſurrendered the city the 22d of Auguſt, 1513. 


and the king, in Company with the emp eros En tered the dee 
6 - 24th, 3 1iCune 
It ſeemed to be Henry's deſtiny to be always the em- Han 


1 


44.0 


peror's dupe. After the taking oi Ferouenne, Maximilian, Srow. 
who had only ſerved at the ies e as volunteer: found means 
to have the place delivered to him, and immed 3 ordered t 

it to be demoliſhed. It is hard to conceive what induced 

Henry to this condeſcenſion. All that can be con! jectured , 

is, that there was perhaj S s the capitulation, ſome article e Herbert 
againſt the razing of the place, but that altering his mind, Holnghe 
he was willing to fave his honour by delivering it to the em- 

peror. Though this were the caſe, there would be no leſs 

reaſon to be ſurprized at his management. *Tis eaſy to 
perceive it was very advantageous to Charles of Aultria, 
grandſon of Maximilian, that Terouenne belonged neither 

do the French nor to the Engliſh. But what intereſt could 
Henry have to loſe fo many men, and ſo much time, to take 

a place in order to have it razed in favour of M aximilian, who 

E had not merited ſuch a condeſcenſion i? 

E As the ſeaſon was not yet far advanced, Henry refoly- Stege of 
cd, before the end of the campaign, to beſiege Tourt 27 17 b 
3 whether he heard the place was ill provided, or the empe- Hall, 
E ror's intrigues had again influenced his council. For, the Stow. 
conqueſt of Tournay, which lies at ſome diſtance from Cala als Holling 
was much Jeſs advantageous to Henry than to the archduke 
Charles, whoſe dominions it ſecured ; whereas Boulogne 
would have been, without doubt, much: ware convenient 
for the king, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of Calais, 
© Nevertheleſs the ſiege of Tournay was refolved, probably 
E becauſe the emperor hoped the king would give him that 
5 place as he had done Terouenne. But he found againſt him 
intereſts ſtronger than thoſe of IHE. king himſelf, Which op- 


I poſed his deſigns. 


of 
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= Whilit preparations were making for the ſiege, ele FELONY vines: 
6 takt Ul 
* paid 4 viſit to Margaret governefs Of the Low Countries, | 
who was at Liſle, and ſtaid three Cavs with her. Then 1 
# 1 5 SR 1 1 = = * 
Z ne returned to his army which was m arching 0 Tournay e Feen. 
but 
It bordered, it ſeems, upon his ſtrange, fince it coſt ſo much, as Guic- 
Wnt, which had been much in- ciardin doubts not to call it intolerable 
lieg by irruptions from thence, and and ininite expence. Herbert, p. 16. 
ercfore by his intreaty, it was razed, K The king, about a mile or two 
re only the cathedral, and religious from Liſle, lat himſelf in a great miſt; 
„ 5 I : ; * 3 W — * p 
Rue But the French ri marred. it neitlwer cauld he mor anvot his train Te 
nere Thie nl nör be ſeem fleece to tara, kia victuafler 
** ö 5 5 ; 
FOOL. Yb R | | conuing 
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1513. but the emperor leſt the king upon ſome diſguſt, the rea- 
, fon whereof is unknown. Next day, the 15th of September, 


338 
Tournay the army arrived before Tournay, which held out but ſeven 
taken. 1 bo 
18 Pod. Or eight days l. Henry entered the city on the 24th u, a 


XIII. p. 377. month after his entry into Ferouenne. 
Sept. 23. 


By the capitulation, 
the inhabitants were to have their antient privileges, upon 


ns paying to Henry a ſmall annual acknowledgment of four 
thouſand livres Tournois, for ten years only n. 

Henrykeeps After the taking of Tournay, the king calling a coun- 

Tournay, eil of war, it was debated, whether it was proper to keep 

klerbert. the place, which ſeemed to be dittcult, by reaſon of its di- 

ſtance from Calais. But after a long debate, it was reſolv- 

ed to eep it, and leave for governor fir Edward Poynings 

with a ſtrong garriſon. The contrariety of the two reſo- 

Juticas with reſpect to Terouenne and our nay will, per- 

8 haps, appear ſtrange. The firſt of theſe places, which was 


neareſt Calais, and ſecured the road from Call is to Tour- 
nay, was demoliſhed, The ſecond, which couid not with- 
out great difficulty be relieved, was decmed neceflary to be 
kept. T his contrariety could procced only from Wolſeys 
intereſt, who influenced the council as he pleaſed. He had 
caſt his eyes on the biſhoprick of Tournay, as a thing very 
convenient for him, whereas that of Perouenne was nothing 
in compariſon. Accordingly he afterwards found means to 
obtain the adminiſtration of that ſee, under colo our, that the 
bithop refuſed to ſwear fealty to the king. This is the true 
reaſon why it was reſolved to keep Tournay, and perhaps 
of undertaking the fttege, *® 
Next day after the king” 8 entry into Tournay, AY princes 
archduke 
Charles her nephew, came to congratulate him upon his 


Margaret 
and Charles 
come and ſee Margaret ducheſ>: dowager of Savoy, and the 
Henry kat 
'F Ournay a 


coming by chance from nis army, boch 
informed him where his army lay, and 
conducted him thither, to the great 
Joy of them all. Herbert; p. 16. Hall, 


ſand crowns de ſolcil, (or ten thouſand 
pound is frerl! ng, Hz all, fol. 44. ) The 
city farrendered to the king by the 


fol. 38. 

I Theugh the gates bore” this in- 
ſcription, thou haſt never loft! thy vir- 
ginity, Hall, fol. 44, 

m Fall ſays, it was the 2d of Octo- 
ber. The king knig ohtes upon tliis 
occaſton, Edward Gui! dford, William 


Fitzwilliam, Jonn Dauncy, WIIli⸗ n 
Tiler, John Sharpe, William Haley, 


lohn Savage, Chri: roph. er e ſhe, & c. 
The e number or inhabitan 3 in hk 
eity Was eight * che Te 1 Hall, to! „A. 

* An 0 prot ent pa ent it; firty th u- 


name of Roy Ires Chreſtien, I moſt 
chriſtian king. Herbert, p. 17. 

o Wolſey revretented to the king, 
that it was "At Tournay '!hould be kept 
as atrophy of Bis victories, and the 

rather, as Ca ſar (in his Commentaries) 
acl: bon leger 5 1 no where met with 
lo brave a refiſtance However, it coſt 
Woltey ng ſmall trouble and oppoſition 
betore he could obtain the poſſeſſion 
of this -biſhoprick, Herbert, p. 17. 
Stryße's Mem, Eerl. Henry VIII. p. 
17. 1 


ner 
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Nev conqueſt. The fortnight they ſtayed with him, he took 15131 
care to entertain them with all ſorts of diverſions, as juſts, yay 
tournaments, running at the ring, balls, maſquerades, and Hall. 
the like. Mean while; amidit all theſe diverſions, the mini- Holt 
ters of the two courts * a treaty, which was concluded e 
a few days after. 

Margaret and Charles being returned to Lille, Henry r re- Henry re- 
maid their viſit, and was received with all imaginable reſpect = by their 
and civility. Some days after, on the 15th of October, they New treaty 
figned a treaty, importing, That though Henry had bound u g. p. E 
himſelf not to repaſs into England till the war was ended, 5 


XIII. p. 379. 
he ſhould however have noerey to return thither with his October x5, 


army. . Herbert, 


That during the winter, the emperor Mould keep in Artois 
and Hainault four thouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot, for 
the defence. as well of Tournay and the '] ournaiſis, as of the 
archduke's dominions. 

That for the maintenance of theſe troops, Henry ſhould 
pay the emperor two hundred thouſand crowns at ſeveral 
payments. 

That before the 1ſt of June the next year, Henry ſhould 
carry war into Guienne, Normandy, or Picardy, and the 
emperor into ſome other province of France. 

That before the 15th of May, the emperor, the ducheſs 
Margaret, the archduke Charles, the king of England, 
queen Catherine, the princeſs Mary, ſhould meet all together 
at Calais to celebrate the archduke's marriage with the prin- 
cels Mary, purſuant to the treaty concluded between the em- 


peror and the late king Henry VII. 


Whatever was to de done, Henry muſt always find mo- Remarks oft 
ney. Maximilian had already received a hundred thouſand this ucoty, 
crowns of gold, without having executed any of his en- 


1 gagements entered into by the treaty of Mechlin, and found 
means to procure two hundred thouſand more by the preſent 


treaty, beſides the advantage of razing Terouenne, which 
very much annoyed his grandſon the archduke's dominions. 
Nay, jt is very probable, the diſguſt which made him quit 
the king's army, proceeded from his not being able to per- 
fuade him to promiſe him Tournay alſo when taken. This 


| manifeſtly ſhews, he looked upon Henry as a novice eafily 


to be infnared. Certainly Henry's many falſe ſteps in the 
beginning of his reign can only be excuſed by his little 
knowledge of the cNarApiet of the princes with whom he 


A tre Fa) ated. 


- 
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1512, Tt cannot be doubted, that the king of Arragon was of 
wav the ſame opinion concerning Henry his ſon-in-law. Not- 
Ferdinand withſtanding the ill turn he had ſerved him laſt year, he had 
ae ee fill the aſſurance to ſend him an ambaſlador at Liſle to pro- 
to Henry, Poſe a new league, as if his word had been more to be relicd 
on than ſome months before. But it does not appear that 

i Henry was then inclined to truſt to his promiſes. 
Henry re- Henry departed from Lifle the 17th of October, and on 
Eucken. the 24th arrived at his palace at Richmond after a glorious 
Herbert. Campaign. I call it glorious, if the ſucceſs of his arms be 


Hall, only conſidered. But in another reſpect it was not very ho- 


Stow, nourable, fince he had been the dupe of the pope, the em- 
peror and the king of Arragon, who had thrown upon him 


the whole burden of the war, which ſhould have been com- 
mon to all the four. It is true, he had taken Terouenne 
and 'Fournay, But the firſt of theſe places being given to 
the emperor and razed, was to him of no benefit. As for 
Tournay, he never reaped any conſiderable advantage from 
it, by reaſon of its diſtance from Calais. Wolſey was the 
only gainer by it, the biſhoprick of that city, which he ob- 
tained in the end, together with the abby of St. Amand, be- 


ing of a much greater revenue than what the king himſelf re- 


ceived from Tournay and its territory. 
The Swit= The ill ſucceſs of the Italian campaign had put Lewis 
Bestand XII's affairs in a bad ſituation, and the loſs of the battle of 
NZ rail. Guinegaſte with the taking of Terouenne and T ournay, had 
8 entirely difordered them. But this was a trifle in compa- 
gen rifon of the danger France was in by a Swiſs invaſion, after 
the French were driven out of the Milaneſe. The warlike 
Switzers, excited againſt Lewis by the pope and the empe- 
ror, not being ſatisfied with their advantages over him in 
Italy, reſolved to attack him in his own kingdom. The op- 
portunity was favourable, by reaſon of the ſeveral fore- 
mentioned junctures. To improve the opportunity there- 
fore, the Switzers levied fifteen thouſand men po, to whom 
the emperor joined all the nobility of Franche Compte, and 
ſome German horſe under the command of Ulric duke of 
Theybeſiege V4 irtemberg. This army entering the duchy of Burgundy, 


Pijon. encamped before Dijon, where la Trimouille lately returned 


from italy, had ſhut himſelf up with ſome troops 2; but that 
place was fo weak, th! at there was no likelihood of Keeping 


p Twenty-five hon, favs p. a theuſand horſe and artillery, 1, 12. 


Daniel, tem. VII. p. 520.---Guicci- q A thouſand lances, and fix thou- 
ardin fays, they had twenty thoufand ſand root, Guicciard, 
foot, an tat the emperor Tent them 


its 
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jf. He defended it however fix weeks. But at Ja, ſeeing 1513. 


that by the loſs of Dijon not only Burgundy, but all the ya 
reſt of France would be in great danger. be thought he 
ſhould prevent it without waiting the king” s orders. which 


might come too late. By a e with the Switzers La I Primo. 
he bound himſelf to pay them four hundred thouſand 


88 


1 le TIC! 
without the 

crowns”, of which he paid down twenty thouſand, and King | 

promiſed in the king's name, that he would deſiſt from AER nowle 

his pretenſions to the duchy of Milan. The Switzers, 5. 1 0 

pleaſed with their expedition, retired into their own country, 

carrying with them four hoſtages, who found means to cl- 

cape when they knew the king refuſed to ratify the capitu- 

lation. 


ds 


C 


> 
Le. 


Lewis XII. fading himſelf attacked in ſo many WAGES, Lewiemlces 


and not 3 chat the pope and the king of Arragon Crea- 3 W VAty 
ted him all theſe troubles, reſolved at laſt to be reconciled * Dt 
with the pope. 1 his reconciliation was the more h 8 Alegri. 
Leo X. had not like Julius II. a perſona] enmity againſt him. Herbert. 
Since the French were out of Italy, he had nothing to de- 
mand of the king but the diffolving of the council of Pifa, 


without which indeed he could not conſent to a peace. The 


council was grown fo thin, that Lewis in f rſaking it made 


no great facrifice to the pope. It is true, the ſubmitt] INT IN 
a point he had hitherto opent; maintained, ſeemed to be a 
little diſhonourable. But as the _— cil of Piſa had been 
properly ſummoned againſt Julius II. he thought he might 
without reproach yield to another pope. Hower er, Lewis 
perceiving that by his reconciliation with Leo . he ſhould 
take from the kings of England and Arragon the pretence to 


make war upon him, was at length reduced to ren unce his 


as to all the reſt of the princes, ea rne {ly exhorting him 


council, and acknowledge that of Lateran. This W 


tion was ſolemnly made in the tenth feſſion, held 2 © th e 
end of December. | 
Leo X. in the beginning of his pontificate writ to flen ry T* © Ops 


C:xLOTL: 
145 enry to 
peace. In this manner he was to talk, in order to ee e 
oa duty of the common father of chriſtians. Hemp, who ©. Fab. 
faw plainly, and was afterwards ſtill more fully convinced, psig. 
hat this was only grimace, replied, he could not make peace Guiccial. 
without his allies, and that a . ate peace wou'd be di- 


rectly Contrary to all his engagements. This . arfwer--diſ- 
pleaic d not the pope, who then i u2ht only to raiſe enemies 
o France, But when he was ture of his agreement with af, Pub. 


1 Wr N | JA 
r Six hundred thouſind. Idem. 
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1513. Lewis XII. he took occaſion to ſend another letter to He "ny, 
Wa telling him, he never intended to perſuade him to make a 


ſeparate peace, but as he had taken up arms ſolely for the de- 
fence of the church and the holy ſee, and had by his late 


victories attained the end he had propoſed, it was reaſonable 


he ſhould lay them 1 ſince the prince who opprefled the 
church was returned to his obedience. The letter was dated 
December the 17th, about the time of the tenth ſeſſion of the 
council of Lateran, wherein the French ambaſiadors made a 
ſolemn ſubmiſſion in their maſter's name 


Henry ſees Nothing contributed more to open Henry s eyes, than this 


be isatuſcd. ſecond letter. He imagined, when he proteſied that he 
took up arms in defence of the church, his allies knew, he 
did not mean for all that to neglect his own in- tereſt, chat lan- 
guage being properly only to amuſe the publick. He had 


the more reaſon to believe i it, as even in. the treaty of league 


each of the allies had cvidently propoſed to himſelf temporal 
advantages, And yet, he ſaw, the pope had no ſooner ob- 
tained his defire, but he took the words of the preamble of 
the treaty in the literal ſenſe, as if there had been indeed 
no other deſign than to labour for the church, and under 
that colour, pretended to diſſolve a league formed by him- 
ſelf. This convinced him, that the pope in drawing bim 
into a war with France, had only his own intereſt in view. 
On the other hand, he was not better pleaſed with the king 
of Arragon, nor had reaſon to be ſo. As for the emperor, 
e le | - had "performed nothing of what he had promiſed. Al! 
tomake theſe conſiderations, having at laſt opened his eyes, produced 
peace with a peace with France, which was concluded the next year. 


France. But before we cloſe this, it will be neceſiary to reiate what 
paſſed during the campaign between the Engliſh and Scots. 
War be. James IV. ſeeing Henry ready to carry war into France, 
tween. Eng- 


5 called his parliament, and repreſented to them the indignities, 
Scotland. Scotland had ſuffered from the Engliſh fince the laſt peace. 
Buchanan, Breton's affair was not forgot in this enumeration. But the 
Herbert. peſt reaſon, he alledged, to induce the Scots to a war was, 

that France, the ancient and. faithful ally of Scotland, being 
about to be invaded by the king of England, he cl not 


diſpenſe with aſſiſting her. This reaſon, though very plau- 


ſible, was not however univerſally approved. any thought 
it ſtrange that the king ſhould thus wantonly, and without 
any urgent neceſſity, break a peace advantazeous to dcot- 
land, ſolemnly ſworn to, and even lately renewed. But the 
king's creatures and the penſioners of France, whom La— 


mutt. the French ambaliador has now prepared to ſerve the 


king 
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king his maſter upon this occaſion, carried it by a great ma- 1512. 


jority, ſo that war was reſolved. | I a a, 
Henry was in France, when James aſſembled his army to avi 4 55 
invade England, purſuant to the foregoing reſolution: But £8 


to keep ſome fort of formality, James writ him a letter, ar; ite fonts 4 
ſent it by a herald, who found him at the ſiege of Terounne. = ey on 
The letter dated the 26th of July contained the grievances, 1a Pub. 
James believed to have cauſe to complain of, and a declara- XIII. p. 382. 
tion of war in caſe he deſiſted not from his invaſion of. 
France. Henry could not fend his anſwer till the 12th of 5 
Auguſt, the ſubſtance whereof was, © That he was not at kene 
40 all ſurpriſed to ſee him break the peace upon frivolous _ 
« tences, ſince he therein only imitated the inſincerity of his 
„ anceſtors and progenitors. Then he upbraided him, that 
„ whilſt he knew him to be in England, he never ſhewed, 
« either by letter or ambaſſador, that he intended to eſpouſe 
« the king of France's quarre!, but waited for his departure 
« to cadouts his unjuſt deſigns. He added: that knowing 
© him perfectly, he nad ſoreſeen his breach of faith, and for 
« that reaſon, before he pailed into France, had taken ſuch 
« a courſe, and ſo well provided for the defence of his 
« kingdom, that he did not queſtion by God's help to fruſ- 
ce trate all the endeavours of {chiſmaticks, excommunicated 
« by the pope and council of Lateran. That belides, he 
40 hoped to have it very ſoon in his power to requite him, 
, and in the mean time would not fail to take the moſt ef- 
« fectual methods to deprive him and his poſterity of all . 
de hopes of ever inh zeriting the kingdom, he was going ſo 
© perfidiouſly to invade. After that, he ſet before his eyes 
the example of the king of Navarre, who for taking part 
c with France was diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom, without 
6e hopes of being ever reſtored. As for the pretended grie- 
e vances alledged in his letter, he ſaid, they had been ſo 
& often anſwered, that all farther mention of them was cn- 
ce tirely needleſs. But for the king of Scotland's ſummoning 
& him to defift from the war with Fra ance, he told him. he 
did not acknowledge him ſor competent: judge in his affairs 
with Lewis XII. and not: vithſtanding his threats would 
continue the war. He concluded with ſaying, that he might 
be aſſured he would admit no opportunity to be reven Zed, 
„ wherein he hoped to ſucceed. with the belp of God ati 
St. George,” 


James ſtaid not for an anſwer to bis letter to take the Korn, take? 
field. On the 22d of Auguſt, he entered Northumberland, Gray. 
F 4 BY, Ads c&c. 
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1513. and took ſeveral places particularly Norham caſtles. The 
Engliſh writets affirm his army to be ſixty thouſand firone; 

Hall, nay, ſome mount the number to a hundred thouſand, which 
is hardly credible. It cannot however be doubted it was 

very numerous, conſidering the care Buchanan takes to 

ſhow, it was extremely: leflened by defertions; and by be- 
Thoenilof ing kept unemployed for ſome time. The carl of Surrey 
3 e Was then in Yorkſhire! with twenty-f[1x thouſand men. Put 
Wards Hin, at the firſt news of the Scots entering England, he marched 
and off-1s. directly towards them, and the 4th of Sent mber came near 
mM battle, enough to ſend and offer mem battle by ; herald, who re- 


Ha! 

ag ported, that the king of Scotland accepted it for the Friday 

Herlert, following. Jamey \ was then encampe d an the edge of mount 

Holling. Cheviot, where it was dificult to attack him u. And there- 
fore the carl of Sure iecing the 8 would fight only 


in ſo advantageous a Pol! retolved to ſtay till they eſccnded 
Tt is endea- on the plain. The Ein, 115 not appe aring on the Gay ap- 
voured to P91 inted, an old Scotch lord *. took occaſion to repreſent to 
. the king, that he had done enough to ſave his honour : that 
ing. it Was not b. rudent to! hg nt the E gli in their own country 
Buchanan. hut the beſt way would he to retire with his booty into Scot 
lang, whore it would be in ig power to fight or avoid a bat- 
tle as he pleaſed: that as he had taken up arms only to 
make a diverſion in favour of France, he no leſs employed 
the Engliſh forces without Kokting⸗ than by hazarding a 
battle: tha at upon this occaſion he ought not to liſten to the 
intereſted countels of the French amb: Hacor, who. only 
wanted to hazard ſome great action at another's expence, in 
order to free the king his maſter from his preſent ſtreights : 


but in ſervine France, Scotland was likewile to be regarde d. 


This advice {cemed too cautious to the king. AS he kad de- 
termined to give battle, he hercely anſwercd, he would fight 
Fall. the Engliſh were they a hundred thouſand, Mean while, 


the carl of Surre y, to draw him from! his poſt. marched along 


a river * which parted the two armies, as if he intended to 


3 Which yielded: after a fix days u There was but one-narrow- fic19 to 


fiepe, Hall, fol. 38. get up to him, and at the bottom of 


t The king had, at his departure, the hl was placed all his erdnance. 
* 12 


appointed him his licutenent in the On. one ſide of His my was: a great 
north of England; with orders, i te march, and the other parts. of it were 


Scots made any incurſion? to raiie the encompaſied with Cheviot hills. Hall 


militia of the counties of Cheſter, fol. 40. 


Lancaſter, Durham, Northumberland, w Archibald Douglas, earl of An- 
Weſtnioreland, and Cumberland. Hall, gus. Buchanan. | 
fol. 37. Rymer's © Feed, tem. XIII. * The river. Tyll, or elſe Sandy lord, 
Pp. 2 | Hall. fol, 41. 

= enter 
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enter Scotland through Carliſle, the road to which place he 1513. 
ſcemed to take. James having notice of it ſet fire to his 
camp, and marched along the ſame river on the oppoſite 

ſide. But unhappily for him, the ſmoke of his own camp 

kindercd him from ſeeing the Engliſn, who forded the river 
unperceived. Then James halting about Floddon drew up it of 
his army. Here it was the earl of Surrey attacked him, W N 
having paſſed with difficulty a fort of moraſs between the two is aefrared ; 
armies. The particulars of this battle are ſo varioully re. and fan- 

t lated by the hiſtorians of both nations, that the one cannot H. 71 e 
be followed without departing from the other. But as toto. 

the ſucceſs it is not the ſame. They all agree, the Scots loſt Herbert. 
the day after valiantly fighting till night, Which parted the 
combatants. The two armies retiring, the Engliſh knew 

not they were victorious: till the morning, when they ſaw, 

E their enemies had quitted the field of battle with all their ar- 

tillery. "The Engliſh own, they Joſt five thouſand men in 

the battle, which was fought the gth of September. But they 

3 ſay the Scots loſt ten thouſand 1, The Scots pretend, there 

were but five thouſand ſlain on each fide, but confeſs their 

blofs was very conſiderable, by the great number of lords and 

E officers of their nation killed in the battle, whereas the Eng- 

E liſh loſt not one perſon of diſtinction 2. King James was 

never more ſeen after the battle, The Engliſh imagined The Englith 
they found his body wounded. in two places, and ordered "Tam BEYE Hey 


d fo: und i 


to be put into a leaden coffin, without daring however tohis boy. 


bury it, becauſe he died excommunicate. But the Scots af- Buchanan, 


| firmed it was not the body of their king. They ſaid that l. 


before the battle, he had cauſed five men of his own ſtature 
to wear the ſame arms with himſelf, and that the body which 
the Eogliſh took for the king's was one Elphinſton's, who 
greatly reſembled him. However, they could not tell what 
was become of che! king. One ſaid indeed, he ſaw him ride 


Fall (e, there Were fifteen hun- rear was brought up by the earl of Sur- 
= ord Englift n, and twelve thouſand rey himſelf, who was attended by the 
& Scots ſlain, fol. a4. According to lard Scrope of Bolton, fir Philip Til- 
Buchanan, there fell above five thouſand ney, fir George Darcy, ſir Thomas 
Scots. . Barkley, ſir john Stanley, ſir John 
ln this battle the vanguard was Willoughby, &e. iy lors Pacres, and 
led by the lord Thomas Howard, who fir Edward Stanley, with their horſe, 
had with him the lords Clifford, Con- being appointed as 2 reſerve, . On the 
ers, Latimer, Scrope of Upſale, Tvum- Scotch fide there fell one archbiſhop, 
: ley, Ogle; 5 Nicolas Appley ard, fir two biſhops, four abbots, twelve earls, 
s William Siane y, fir William Gaſcoyne, and. ſeventeen barons, with eight or 
N fir Stephen Bu TR fir Henry Shirburne, ten thouſand common e See a 
Ee. The rig! Nt WINE was commanded deſcription of the battle in my lord 


b, fir Edmond How: ird, and the left Herbert, p. 18. Hall; fol. 38, -&c, 
h ir Mamaduke Conftable, The Stow, p. 492 | | 


Over 
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1513. over the Tweed after the battle. But as the fight laſted tit the 
k—— night, this evidence is not much to be relied on. It wa hol! 
however the foundation of the report of his not being dead, ente 


Buchanan. Some ſuſpected, he was killed in retiring out of the battle h 

by the lord Alexander Hume, or his vaſſals. But this fad ofs 

was never well proved, However this be, it was neyer ! 

| known for certain, whether the body found by the Engliſh 

Henry de- On the field of battle, was the king's or not 2. Mean F 

Gres the While, Henry ſuppoling it to be the very corps of James IV, Ia b⸗ 
pope's unde writ to the pope for a diſpenſation to inter it in ot, Paus 

ro " church b. Leo X. anſwered by a brief ſignifying, ** That 


The pope's © jt was ſet forth to him from the king of England, that in Aus 


anſwer.  « a treaty concluded between the late king of Scotland and tem 
3 Henry VII. and renewed by Henry VIII. the firſt hat Rot 

Nov. 29. © ſubmitted to an excommunication in cafe he acted in? pro 
« breach of it, and yet had broken the peace; that there. poſt 


& fore he had been pronounced excommunicate by the car- 
c dinal archbiſhop of York, by virtue of a power granted | bod 
e by Julius II: that he died in a battle without having been b 
« abſolved; but in conſideration of bis royal dignity and it fh 
c nearneſs of blood, the king of England defired permiſſion MW 
to bury him in conſecrated ground. Upon theſe accounts 
de the pope was pleaſed to grant his requeſt, conſidering, as thin 
« he was told and ought to believe, James in his laſt mo- 18 
6 ments ſhowed ſome ſigns of contrition, ſuch as his cir- MW © + 
e cumftances would admit. That therefore he appointed 
the biſhop of London, or any other biſhop the king (hou WF int 
e pleaſe to nominate, to enquire into the matter; and if it WW yer. 
was found, James had ſhown any ſigns of repentance be- ton 
fore his death, he gave him power to abſolve him: that 11 
„ however, the abſolution ſhould ſerve for no other purpoſe MW Mii 
than his interment in holy ground. Moreover, he ordered alli 
< the biſhop to enjoin the king of England to undergo lome lity 
« convenient or ſuitable penance in the name of the deceaſed gon 
* king.“ — 7 + 1 : RR 
temare Among many remarks that might be made on this bric, WW it y 
vpon this I ſhall confine myſelf to this one. There was no declaration apa 


. ; . : 2 5 3 3 

brief. of war between James and Henry before James's letter datei ¶ thoy 
9 | Ce | | : he 

2 Hall affirms, that it was found by Shene monaſtery in Surrey; and kaut ; ies 

the lord Dacres, and ſhewes to fir Wil- adds, that he had ſcen it there, after the ; 

liam Scot, king James's chancellor, diſiolution of that .monaſtery, wrap: ; 1 

and to fir John Forman, his ſerjeant 'n lead, thrown into à large 100 He 

porter, who knew him at firſt fight, amongſt old timber, tone, lead, and the 
fol. 43. | | other rubbiſh, 404. Hon 
d Stow ſeys, it was conveyed t | | es 
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the 16th of July, and received the 12th of Auguſt, nor any 15123. 
hoſtility committed 2 0 the 22d of Auguſt, E James 
| entered England. So the king of Scotland cannot be ſaid to 

have violated the truce til! that time. Now he died the gth 

of September, excommunicated by the cardinal of Vork, who 

was then ambaſſador at Rome. Hence I think it may be in- 

| ferred, that the cardinal had excommunicated James without 
knowing the cauſe, or hearing his reaſons, and probably upon 

| 2 bare letter ſent him by Henry, that the king of Scotland i in- 

tended to break the peace; I ſay, he only! intended to break 

the peace, fince there is no likelihood that from the 22d of 

E Auguſt, when James entered England, to the gth of Sep- 

N tember, the day of his death, the cardinal, who was at 
Rome, could have been informed of the actual e e and 
proceeded to an excommunication, I ſay nothing of the ſup- 
poſition that James, flain in the field, ſhewed any ſigns of 
contrition, eſpecially as it was even uncertain whether the 

body they would have interred, was the king of Scotland's. 

I paſs over likewiſe the Raster ſet to the ablolution; that 

it ſhould ſerve only for burying the dead prince in holy ground, 

and the penance enjoined a living perſon in the name of a 

Dead one. Every reader may make what reflections he 

thinks proper on theſe things. 

© Such being the ſituation of the affairs of Europe, at the end 1514. 
of the year 1513, it is not ſurpriſing that the deſigns and in- c V 

| tereſts of the princes ſhould be different from what they were _ - wg ep 
in the beginning of the {ame year. It is therefore neceilary, the princes 
before we enter upon the recital of the events of the year I5143 of Europe. 
to mention how the chief ſovereigns ſtood affected. 

© Lewis XII. burned with defire to recover Genoa and Lewis XII. 
Milan. But he perceived, that to ſucceed in that deſign, the 

| allies muſt be divided, otherwiſe there was not even a pollibi- 

| lity of undertaking it. The pope, emperor, king of Arra- 

| gon, and Sitters; v were equaily concerned to oppoſe it. 

And yet, as they bad alio their ſeparate intereſts, he thought 

it would not be impoſhble to divide them, by offering to e- ach 

apart, or at leaſt to ſome of them, advantages as great as 
thoſe they could naturally expect from their union. Beſides, 

he hoped in treating with each in particular, to breed jcalou- 

| hes and ſuſpicions among them; which would induce them 

to make half e and treat t with him for fear of being deſerted. 

| He had the more hopes of tucceeding this way, as molt of 

] 8 Princes with whom hè was in war, were not over {crupu- 

| | „but rather very ready to ſacrifice their allies to their own 

| 555 e intereit, Lo this artifice thereſore Lewis r.Ccurred 

; tO 
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15:4, to free himſelf from his preſent embaraſſment. At the begin to hi 
ning of the year 1 514, he took care to renew the negotiation ſ0 f 
concerning the marriage of the princeſs René his ſecond} Was 
daughter with Charles, archduke of Auſtria, knowing Mar trom 
imilian and Ferdinand were equally deſirous of it, efpecialy of t 

upon the terms propoſed by themſelves. He ſtarted bowerer ! Wels 
difficulties capable of continuing the negotiation without en. 1. 

tircly breaking it off. The pope could not look upon thi | but | 
project without uneaſineſs. He was as much afraid of Milan; ] 2a! 
being in the hands of a grandſon of the emperor, and of the by i 


O . 
king of Arragon, as of ſeeing the French king reſtored. Hi Hen 


D 
intereſt required that Milan ſhould remain in the tamily m verl1 
the Sforzas. The Switzers paſſionately wiſhed it alſo. The Frar 
Vcenetians too would have therein found a great advantage, i i g thou 
another intereſt had not prevailed, And that was, to oblige | 202 
the emperor to make peace with them on reafonable terms ener 
But this they could not hope without the aſſiſtance of France, king 
and this aluſtance could not be obtained without aiding Lewis Leu 

ie recover the Milaneſc. ther 
Maximilian. Maximilian found his account in his war with Venice, Hen 
becauſe it colt him little. Since the league of Cambray, be that 
had always been powerfully a ded by France, Or Spain, or 1 the 
rather, had never made war but at another's expence, Hi oft 
allies were neceſſarily obliged to find him men or money, inc! 
otherwiſe they might be ſure he would quickly change fides, | in, 
Since he had left France, the paniſh troops had done all n aſl 

the war with Venice, and the Lins of Arragon, with all hs his 
policy, was not able to diſpenſe with acting for him. It is cone 

not therefore ſurpriſing that he was ſo difficult, when a peace beg 
was on foot, or uſed his endeavours to inflame the diviſions | Eng 
among the princes. take 
. of As for king Ferdinand, fince he was become maſter af caul 
Arrabon. Navarre; it was his it eren to embroil affairs, and cheriſh in alta 
italy, the hopes and fears of the ſeveral parties, to make him- 4 
ſelf neceſſary, and that a peace might not be concluded with- 1 


out him. He thereby tried to hinder Lewis from thinking of his! 
Navarre, and hoped at laſt to come to a treaty which ſhould | the 
leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of his conqueſt. For that rea- Nea 
ſon, he acted all forts of parts, in order to attain his ends. WW 
One while, he aſſiſted the emperor againſt the Venetians, ho 
another vrhile, he ſollicited him in their favour. Sometimes ben. 
he excited the pope and Switzers not to ſuffer the king of 3 
a 


France to become maſter of M lan; and ſometimes he offered | 

to aſliſt the ſame prince to conquer that duchy. This was 1 

only deccit and artilice Pre ſerve a diſſention ſo advantageous IþÞ'** © 
8 to 
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to him. However, his policy began to fail him. He had 1514. 
| fo forfeited his reputation with reſpect to fincerity, that he 
; was no longer truſted, It was merely out of neceſſity, or 
from a deſire to breed ſuſpicion in their enemies, that the reſt 
| cf the ſovereigns made any treaties with him, which, they 

| were ſenſible, they could not rely on. 
| Henry VIII. had with glory got clear of his firſt campaign, HenryVITL 5 
but plainly ſaw himſelf indebted for his good ſuccets to Lewis's 
| naſſion, who had neglected the defence of his own Kingdom, 

by ſending his beſt troops to recover Milan. "Lhe truth is, 

Henry, depending upon the Henry of Mechlin, and the di- 
| verlions, his allies were to make in ſeveral provinces of 
France, had led into that kingdom not above five and twenty 
E thouſand men, too weak an army to give him hopes of great 
advantages, had he been to deal with all the forces of his 

enemy. Forſaken as he was by the pope, the emperor, the 

king of Arragon, how would he have diſengaged himſclf, if 

Lewis XII. had reſolved to defer his Milan expedition to ano- 

ther time, and march all his troops into Picardy? Thus 

Henry would have conſidered, and in effect did conſider, 

that he was more indebted for the victory of Guinegaſte, and 

ae taking of Terouenne and Tournay, to the circumBances | 

of the time than to his prudence or valour. He was therefore 

Þ inclined to get clear of an affair, he had indiſcreetly em 1barked 

in, without flattering hiniſelf any longer with the imaginary 

E -fiftance of his allies. It was neceflür y however to conceal 

his inclination, in order to draw from France advantageous 
conditions in a treaty. Such was the poſture of affairs in the 
beginning of the year 154. But before I ſpeak of thoſe of Airs « 
England in particular, ic is requiſite to ſhew what Reps were tg. 
| taken by the princes concerned in the trouble of Inaly: be-©* vena 
cauſe that was then the chicf Pente on Which a! the other 

F affairs did depend. 
Leo X. being alarmed at the negollation, Lewi is XII. had Leo N. iries 

renewed with the emperor, concerning the marriage of Rene; . French 
bis ſecond daughter, uſed all poſioie endeavours ro reconcile and Seite / 
the Switzers to France, that Lewis might be lJeſs inclined to tels. On 
treat with the emperor and the king of Arragon. But he p. Daniel, 
wilned that Lewis would ratify the capitulat] ion of Dijon, as 
to what concerned the duchy of Milan, and on the other 
hand, exhorted the Switzers to be fatished with a leſs cam | 
than was promiſed by la I'timouille. This was the plan he 
had ſormed for that reconciliation. In {hort, he had fo far 
gained his point, that the king of France had offered a truce 

tor three e years, without however de eparting from his preten- 

; 4 ons 
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1514, ſions to Milan, and many of the principal Switzers were fe. 
a tied with it. But it was not poſſible to perſuade that people 


to abate any thing of the capitulation of Dijon. They even 
debated whether they ſhould make a ſecond incurſion into 
France to revenge the breach of that treaty. Thus the pope' 
_ pains were fruitleſs, and the Switzers ſtill remained mortal 

enemies to France, Dh 5 = 
rerdinn! Ferdinand having advice of what was tranſacting in Swit. 
prolongs the Zerland, was afraid of being deſerted, whether Lewis gave 
truce with up his claim to Milan, or the Switzers accepted the truce he 
| 3 offered them. So, without communicating any thing to his 
Act. Pu. allies, he fpecdily ſent Quintana, his ſecretary to Paris, who 
XU.p.395-renewed for a year the truce with France upon the ſame foct 
with the former. Only by a ſecret article, Lewis promiſed 
not to invade the Milaneſe this year. In the publication of 
the truce in France, there was no mention of Milan. But 
Ferdinand publiſhed it in Spain with that article, ſo that the 
' world was at a loſs to know what to think of the matter, 
Lewis made no ſcruple to prolong the truce, becauſe he could 
not undertake to invade Milan and Navarre, before he had 
made a peace with England. Beſides, he was very glad the 
world ſhould think, the truce, he had prolonged with the king 

of Arragon, would be followed by a peace. 

The pope This was a very natural conſequence, and probably, it 
— inclined Henry ſeriouſly to think of a peace, But on the 
verwween the Other hand, Lewis was going to receive a great prejudice by it, 
eraperor and in that the pope to break his meaſures with reſpect to Milan, 
rar as laboured with all his power to procure a peace between the 
him umpire emperor and the Venetians. He deſired above all things, 
or their dit-for the good of his ſee, of all Italy, and of himſelf that the 
883 3. French ſhould never more ſet foot in Italy. Whilft the 
been free from troubles, the pope's had been leſs regarded 
than before, and the Florentines had preſerved their liberty, 
Tuheſe were ſufficient reaſons to make the pope wiſh, they 
might never return, Beſides, he had formed projects for rai- 
fing his family, which their neighbourhood might obſtruct. 
One great means to attain his ends, was, to deprive Lewis 
VII. of the aſſiſtance of the Venetians, which would infallibly 
happen, if it was poſſible to find ſome expedient to make their 
peace with the emperor. The laſt year the Venetians, prefled 
by the Spaniſh army, had agreed to make the pope umpire, 
and the emperor had accepted him. But the affair had lam 
dormant ever ſince, Preſently after Ferdinand's renewing of 


the truce with Lewis XII. the pope fearing a peace would be 
| concluded 


French were in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, italy had never 


ö 
J 
f 
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concluded between the two monarchs, at the expence of the 1514. 
| duchy of Milan, ſtrove to renew the negotiation between the a nd 


E emperor and the Venetians. He knew if it ſucceeded, the 
king of France would in vain expect the aſſiſtance of the re- 
3 oublick to conquer Milan. In ſhort, with much ſollicitation, 
he obtained from both parties an engagement to ſtand to his 
| arbitration, and to give him power to ſettle the terms of the 
peace as he ſhould think fit. However, by a writing under 


bis own hand, he promiſed not to pronounce ſentence with- 
out both their conſents, 


It was very difficult to make this peace, becauſe the war piffcultes 


till continuing in the ſtate of Venice and Friuli, the leaſt ſuc- of the peace, 
E ceſs was ſufficient to cauſe the parties to riſe or fall in their 
demands. When the Venetians found themſelves prefled, 

they very willingly agreed, that the emperor ſhould keep 
Verona; but then Maximilian would have alſo Vicenza, 

Padua, and Treviſo. When his affairs were not proſperous, 

be as ready to leave them theſe three places, but then the) | 
E could not think of making peace without Verona. Thus the The pope": 
E pope, finding the various ſucceſs of the war was a perpetual provi«onal | 
E obſtacle to his projected agreements, paſſed a proviſional ſen- eee 
tence, ordering that both parties ſnould lay down their arms; _ 
that the emperor ſhould depoſite in his hands, Vicenza, and 
whatever was poſſeſſed by the Spaniards in the territories of 


Padua, and Treviſo : that the Venetians ſhould do the like 

with regard to Crema, and pay down to the emperor fifty 

| thouſand ducats : that this proviſional agreement ſhould be 

# deemed void, if the two parties ſhould not think proper to 

| ratify it; but in caſe they approved of it, he 8 by 

| proncunce a definitive ſentence within a year. Ihe Vene- rejefted by 
tians did not think proper to ratify the ſentence, being perſua- the Vene- 
ded that, in their preſent circumſtances, a truce was much tine. 


more prejudicial than the continuation of the war. Thus the 
> pope's pains were ineffectual. Such was the ſituation of the 
| affairs of Italy, during the year 1 514. . mull lee now 


what paſſed in England. 


Henry at his return from his glorious campaign, thought Parliament 


only of mirth and diverſtons. The parliament however met in England. 


the 3d of January, but there was nothing done of any mo- Ap 


ment with reſpect to the publick affairs e. eſore the end of 
; the ſeſſion, the king gave the earl of Surrey, the title of duke 


© In this parliament it was ena, of the continual ſervice and attendance 


: that ſurgeons ſhould be diſcharged of they give day and night, and at all 
dconſta blethip, ward, bearing of arms, hours, to their patients, 
and of inqueſts and juries; by xealon 


of 


— — . . ˙—mnsy—— . . 3 © 


Brandon, 
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Cindy HE: At Boſworth field, fighting for Richard III d. By this 
The earl of Charge, Thomas Howard; "fon and heir of the ne w duke, 
Surrey crea- became earl of Surrey. Charles Brandon, viſcount Lifle 
* ot one of the king's favourites, was alſo created duke of Suffolk, 
Charles and Charles Somerſet, earl of Worceſter. Margaret of 

York, daughter of the duke of Clarence, brother of Edward 
ee IV. obtained likewiſe the title of counteſs of Sarum, as heir 
AQ. Pub. to the earl of Warwick, her brother, beheaded by Henry 
5-49 5.389, VII S. 


= 
Mergapet of Thomas Volley bad how: bes ſome bots prime mi- 


Clarence, niſter, without receiving other particular marks of his ma. 


counteſs of ter's favour. But Wolſey was not forgetiul of himſelf. The 
wh biſhoprick of Lincoln being vacant, he fo ordered, that the 
Woltey, is king demanded it for him of the pope, who had inzrofled the 

made biſhop collations of all the ſecs, by anticipated reſervations, nol 


ay gy after, Lewis Guillard, biſhop of Tournay, negleQing to re- 


309 J. pair to his. biſhoprick, ſince the city was in the hands of the 


25 admini- king of England, the pope readily ſuppoſed he had quitted 
wg" ied his Tee, and gave the adminiſtration thereof to T homas 
Tournay. Wolſey, both in temporals and ſpirituals. This was ſud- 
b. 584. denly and almoſt at once a great addition to the new tavou- 
5 rite's income. Leo X. not expecting much, either from the 
emperor, or the king of Arragon, eaſily perceived, he might 

want the king of England. In order to gain his protection, 

he had diſpoſed of the ſees of Lincoln and Tournay, in favour 

of Wolſey, to win him to his intereſt, by preſents which colt 

him nothing. But after having ſatisfied the favourite, he 

muſt teſtify by ſome mark of diflinction, his eſteem for the 


maſter. To that purpoſe, he ſent him a (word and a hat, 


d For his memorable victory over fir Richard was made chief gentleman 
the Scots at Floddon, he had a ſpecial of the bedchamber to prince Arthur, 


grant from the king, to himſelf and and knight of the moſt noble order of 


the heirs male of his body, of an ho- the garter, He had four ſons by the 
novrable augmentation to his arms; lady Margaret; Renry, afterwards lord 
namely, to bear on the bend thereof Montague, Gefferey, Arthur, and Ree 
the upper half of a red lion, (painted ginald, the famous cardinal Pole, arch— 
as the arms of Scotland are) pierced biſhop of Canterbury, and one "of the 
through the mouth with an arrow. He three that prefided at the council of 
Vas created duke of Norfolk, Feb, 1, Trent. Margaret petitioned to be 
1513-14. His father derived his de- countefs of Saliſbury, from her grand- 
ſcent (by the heirs male of Mowbray father Richard Nevil, earl of Saliſbury. 
and Segrave) from Thomas Brother- for all whoſe caftles, manors and lands, 
ton, ſon to King Edward 1, Dugdale's ſhe obtained a grant dated Octob. 14, 
Baron. vol. II. p. 268. which came to the crown by the at- 
e She was wife of fir Richard Pole, tainder of her brother Edward, carl cf 
deſcended from an antient .ftock of Warwick, Idem. p. 292. a 
that name ſome where in Wales. This 


conſecrated 


1514. of Norfolk, which his father had enjoyed, and loſt with his | 
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conſecrated on Chriſtmas day, which the popes were wont 1514. 
| to preſent to princes or generals who had obtained {ome 1 
victory over the enemies of the church. 3 
Whilſt the pope, emperor, and king of Arragon, Wereaconſecrted 
labouring to accompliſh their projects, Lewis XII. was not ſword and 
. unmindful of bis own affairs f. Among all his enemies, none ag 
3 gave him ſo much uneaſineſs as the king of England, chiefly Hall” 
3 for two reaſons. Firſt, Henry was young, greedy of glory, _ XII. 
; rich in ready money, an oreover always ſure of ſupplies. OT 
| from his parliament, eſpeci ally in caſe of a war with France. to Heny, 
Y Secondly the ' diverſion he could and did make in Picardy, Hell. 
by means. of Calais, rendered all Lewis's projects in Ray ee 3 
E fruitleſs. He thereby kept the forces of France ſo divided, 
that it was almoſt impoſſible to aſſiſt one. another in cafe of Ho sb. 
} | accident. Thus, it was the king of France's great intereſt 
to remove this thorn from his ſide, otherwiſe he could not 
| undertake to recover Gena and Milan, Accordingly, he 
bad been very ſeriouſly endeavowing it, ever ſince the end of 
the laſt campaign, by the means of Lewis of Orleans, duke 
of Longueville, taken priſoner at the battle of Guinegaſte. 
| lt was this private ambaſſador who, in his frequent conver- 
E ations with Henry, laboured by degrees to open his eyes, by 
Fanny him how little he could depend upon his allies. and 
by clearly diſcovering their artifices to draw him into their 
© ſnares. Henry was convinced, but in all appearance, was 
told many things which he knew not before. However this 
| be, theſe converſations had ſuch an effect, that Henry told 
de duke he was inclined to a peace, provided it was upon 
reaſonable terms. Lewis XII. having notice thereof, or- 
| dered the duke of Longueville privately to negotiate the af- 
fair, and try to diſcover. the king of England's real intentions. 
Probably, Henry inſiſted ſome time upon his claim to the 
whole kingdom of France, and particularly to Guienne and 
| Normandy, which made the duke apprehenſive, his negotia- 
tion would not be ſucceſsful. However, to induce Henry to 
| abate ſomething of his pretenſions, the duke had orders to 
demand the princeſs Mary his fiſter, for the king his maſter, 
| who had loſt Anne of Eretagne his queen, the bezinning 5 
the year. This private negotiation, to which only Thomas _ 
av olſey. hiſhop of Lincoln was admitted,” continued ſome ; 
time without making great progreſs, by 5 of Henry's 
| exceflive demands. "Ar laſt, at a ſecret conference which 


f This vear Prevent landed on 5 ſent to revenge this 2 who 3 
coaſt of Suſſex, and burnt Brightelm- ed in Normandy, and burnt twenty _ 
tone; 3 whereupon fir John Wallop was one villages and towns, Stow, p. 49 fs 
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The king's 


letter to 


Wolſey a- 


bout the 


peace. 
A. Pub. 
XIII. p.403. 
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the king himſelf had with the duke of Lon gueville, he ſud- 


denly deſiſted from the hardeſt of his en and plainly 
told him, on what conditions the peace might be concluded, 
adding, he was fully reſolved to reſt there. Here is a letter 
from the king to Wolſey, under his own hand, after the 
conference, wherein appears what was his laſt reſolution g. 

a TY lords of Lynkecolne, I recommande_ me unto 
oe, yow. Andlette yow wyte that I have ſpokyne with 
« the duke; whych in the begynnynge was as yll afrayde 


as ever he was in his lyffe leſt no good effecte ſhulde 


% comme to pas. Nevertheles, in farther communyng, we 
« went more rondly to oure matters; in ſo moche that! 
„ ſayde to him, ſeinge that the kyng yowr maſter hathe 
ſoght fo gentely unto us for bothe amyte and marryage, [ 
« aſſwre yow (oure honour ſavyd) we colde be well con- 


tent to gyffe herkyne thereto, and yff the offers wer reſo- 


nable agre upon thos ſame; but thes be not reſonable 
excepte the amyte ſhulde no longer contynw then the 
payment off money: and yet natt lo, excepte ther wer a 
« reaſonable ſumme of mony to be payd in hand by and by: 

« Yi his maſter wyll Have the marryage, I can natt fee 
how itt can be convenyently, exceptte the amyte be made 
duryng our lyites and on yer affter, to the intente that al 


„ ſupycyon off bothe ſydes may be ſett apart: 


«© Whyche maryage and amyte your maſter may have 
wnder this maner; that is to ſay, paynge erly on hundred 
* thouſand crownes and att hys requeſt I nat to ſtyke for n9 
* redy mony in hande, but I to ſtande contente therwith fo 
* recompenſe off al! thy ngs. 
„ Whyche, yff your maſter conſidere what hefyiman 
he holdyth from me, and what good my amyte may Co 
to helpe forth hys mater in Italy, 1 thynke he wyll.n natt 
cc grettly ſtyke at: 
AI hys forther more I ſayde to the duke; ſurly J can natt 
ſee how the amyte made for yers can any longer indure 
* then the payment, whyche expryde ſhoulde be occaſion of 
new breche and demands, whereby noder he nor we ſhulde 
lyff quiettly, whiche, yff ther fall alyance, I wholde be 
lothe to ſee; wherfor I ſee no way to eſchewe all danger 
and parraylles, and to recompenſe me for withholdying 


jt The tranſlator has thought fit to found in "ey s Fœdera; and In» 
inſert the- 'original letter in the very tends to do the ſame by all the original 


words of Kang: Ea as it is to be bapers, Which Rapin hath tranſſated. 


. of 
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« off myne inheritance (which yff I wolde be ſlake in, my 


« duryng oure lyffs and on yere affter, paynge yerly as above 


| < reherſed; whyche amyte wons grantyd the alyance ſhulde 
« natt be refuſyde, nor non other n 8 with my 


« honour ſavyd I might do: 
„ Saying forther more to hyme that, yff I might demande 


| « with my honour any lefle, or take any leſſe offere (ſeyng 
c hys maſter is ſo well mynded to the forſayd alyance and 
| « amyte) I wolde be glad to do that att hys requeſt, but Jeſs 
then thys hit can nott ſtonde with my honour, nor my : 


f 6 ſubjectes wyll nat be content that I ſhulde take. 


My lord, I ſhuyd him furthermore that, yff he thought f 
we myght truſt to have thys ende, I wolde be cyntent that 
„ yow and they ſhulde commune on all other artycylles, 
| © concernyng the amyte and maryage, tyll we might have 
s abſolute aflurance in that behalfe for lyſyng off time. 
„To whyche he anſwarde, that he colde natt aſſure me 
| < thereof; but that he truſtyde, ſeyng my demands wer ſo 
„ reſonable, that hys maſter wholde agree thereto. 


„On truſt hereon we woll that yow begyne to penne the 


* reſodue off the artycylles as ſoone as you can; 


15 And thus fare yo. well. 


« wiyttyn with the hande or your lovying maſter, 


HENRY R. 


Though this letter has no date, it may by ſeveral circum- 
| ſtances be conjectured to be written in June 1514. 
Lewis XII. being informed of the king of England's pleaſed with 
| laſt reſolution, entertained great hopes of a peace. There 
were however two articles which troubled him. The firſt 
| Was to pay annually a hundred thouſand crowns, as a com- 
| penſation for Henry's claim to the kingdom of France, 
| This was in ſome meaſure to own the jultice of his title, and 
pay him a ſort of tribute, which he could not reſolve. The 
| other article related to Tournay, which he deſired to reco- 
ver, and which however was not mentioned in the king's 
propoſals. But as to this article, there was an obſtacle which 
Was not caſily to be ſurmounted, and that was, Wolſey was 

concerned. It was not ſufficient to gain Henry, by flatteries, 
or by giving him a ſum of money in lieu of Tournay; the 
favourite muſt alſo be made amends for the loſs of a ſee 
Which brought him a conſiderable income. To endeavour 


G 2 | therefore 


15 14. 
« ſubjectes wolde murmure att) but to make thys + <a 


Lewis! 18 not 


Henry's pro- 


1 


greed upon. 


9%! HH. M1. T0RY 

15 14. therefore to agree upon theſe two articles, Lewis ſent ambaſſz. 
L———  dors to England. He choſe for that purpoſe, Lewis d'Or. 
He ſends Jeans duke of Longueville, John de Selve firſt preſident of 
- NY. Roan, and Thomas Bohier, to whom du Bellai gives the 
Act. Pub. title of general of Normandy, and the king in his commi[. 
XIII. p. 405, fron that of chevalier general of France. Mean while, the 
| Fly 29 two kings agreed upon a ceſſation of arms during the 
A truce a- tr catys. 
It was eafier for the F ach ambaſſadors to cauſe Henry to 


1 alter his laſt reſolution concerning the firſt article, than t) 
reſtore obtain the reſtitution of Tournay, The reaſon is evident. 


Tournay. In the firſt article, the king alone was concerned, whereas in 
the ſecond, the miniſter's intereſt was properly in queſtion, 
Mean while, ſince Henry was determined to make peace 
with France, Tournay could be of no farther uſe, and a 
ſum of money would have been doubtleſs more advantage. 
_ ous than the preſervation of that place. But Wolſey per- 
_ ceived when Tournay ſhould be in the hands of the king of 
5 he would infallibly loſe the adminiſtration of the 
ſee, So, the negotiation of the ambaſſadors upon that arti- 
cle was entirely fruitleſs, It was not the ſame with reſped 
to the penſion of the hundred thouſand crowns demanded by 
Henry. They found means to perſuade him to be ſatished 
with a million of crowns, in which were included the ſeven 
hundred forty five thouſand contained in the treaty of Efta- 
ples, but whereof, indeed, an inconſiderable part had been 


1 paid. The Spaniſh ambaſſador reſiding at London, uſed al 


would not poſſible endeavours to intervene in the negotiation. But 


ſaffer the Henry would never ſuffer him, well knowing, he only in- 
Svaniſh am- 


beaſador to tended to obſtruct it. The commiſſioners of the two kings 
have todo having ſettled. all the articles, the treaties were ligned "the 
- _ 7th of Auguſt, 
Thies ye. There were three ſeparate treaties. The Gr concerned 


ral treaties only the renewing of the alliance between France and Eng- 


_ t land. The ſecond was about the marriage of the prince 
Act. Pub. Mary with Lewis XII. The third, related to the payment 


XIII. p. 473. of the million of crowns. As theſe treaties ſerved for foun- 
dation to many others hereafter concluded, it is neceſſary to 
inſert the ſubſtance, at leaſt of the moſt material articles, 


h The Engliſh RR TIER were, ſhop of Wi dee Rymer, tom. g 


Thomas, duke of Norfolk, Thomas XIII. p. 422. 
biſhop of Lincoln, and Richard, bi- 
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Of peace and amity between Lewis XII. and Hew- 
RY 


VIII. concluded at London, Auguſt 7, 1514. 


AHA the amity between the two kings ſhould laſt till p. 413. 


a year after the death of the ſhorteſt liver. That the 


| fucceſſor of him that died firſt, ſhould give notice within the 


rnages committed on either fide. 


new treaty. 


% rebels h nie iegn 
= By the 14th, 15th, and 16th articles, the two kings bound. 
themſelves to mutual affiftance in three caſes: 1. For de- 
fence of one another's dominions: 2. For recovery of the 
| territories with-held by other princes : 3. In caſe one of the 
two kings ſhould be attacked on account of the preſent trea- 
ty, and affirmed upon his honour, it was for that cauſe. In 
each of theſe caſes the conditions were different i. But in 
the laſt, they promiſed mutual aid, though the aſlailant 
3 ſhould be relation, friend, or ally of one only, or of both. 


| Niſh twelve hundred lances by land, 
4 and five thouſand men by ſea, with 
3 convenient ſhipping z and Henry ten 


year to the other, 


That all impoſitions laid, within fiſty two years laſt paſt, 


whether he would prolong this or make a 


1 by one king on the ſubjects of the other, ſhould be abo- 


That the peace ſhould not be deemed violated by the out- 


That neither of the two kings 


ſhould afford protection or 


Lewis included in the treaty as his allies, the pope, the 


| dwitzers, and the king of Scotland E. On Henry's part were 
named the pope, Bologna, all the towns of St. Peter's patri- 
mony, the archduke of Auſtria, and the Switzers !, _ 


Scotland was included in the treaty, but on condition that 


| the Scots ſhould commit no hoſtilities againſt England after 
| the 25th of November. N „ 


vas invaded. N | 

k And the kings of Hungary, Por- 
tugal, Denmark, and Navarre; the 
dukes of Savoy, Gueldres, and Lor- 


In the firſt caſe, Lewis was to fur- 


| thouſand archers by land, and five 
7 end men 
| ; ly fix hundred lances only, and Henry 


; <> but five thouſand archers, with 


| at ſea, with ſhipping, 
2 the ſecond, Lewis was to lend Hen- 


e fame ſea forces on both fides as be- 


ore mentioned. In the third, one 


| Vas to aid the other at his charge that 


G 3 


rain; Venice, Florence; the biſhop of 


Liege; the marquiſſes of Mantua, 
Montferrat, and Saluzzo; and the lord 
of Sedan. 

1 As alſo the dukes of Cleves, and 
Juliers ; the Hanſe Towns; and the 
Jord de Ligny, Ibid, 


far 


Rymer, tom. XIII. p. 419. 
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1514. That the treaty ſhould be ratified and ſworn by the two 


X kings, and confirmed by the parliament of 9 and the 
| ſtates of France. 


| That each of the two kings ſhould endeavour to obtain of 


the pope a ſentence of © excommunication againſt t the infractor 
of the * 


II. TREATY, 


| Concerning 156  marrioge of LEwis XII with 4 | 


princeſs M RV. 


ie * HAT matrimony ſhould be contracted by proxies, Fer” 
XIII. p.423. T per verba de præſenti within ten days after the date of 
this treaty. 

That the king of England within two months iter the 
contra] ſhould convey, at his own charge, the princels his 
ſiſter to Abbeville, where within four days after her arrival 
the king of France ſhould folemnly marry her. 

That Mary ſhould have in dower four hundred thouſand 
crowns, two hundred thouſand whereof ſhould be reckoned 
for jewels, &c. and in caſe of recovery, Lewis ſhould be ob- 
ec to reſtore only the jewels, &c. which ſhould be valued 
at the ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns. 

That the other half, wap rags to two hundred thouſand 
crowns, Henry ſhould pay, by deducting the ſum out of *the 
million the king of France was bound to pay BY. a late 

_ treaty, 

That the future queen's 1 ſhould be as oreat as 
that aſſigned to Anne of Bretagne, or any other queen | of 
France, 


That in eaſes of Lewis's death, Mary ſhould enjoy her 


e and jointure during life, whether ihe reſided 1 in France 


or England. 


W. TR EATY, 


For the poyment of a millien of crowns. 


1 this troaty 4 ets XII. acknowledged, that by the 

5. 433,439 treaty of Eſtaples, Charles VIII. was bound to pay 
Herry VII, or his ſucceſſors the ſum of 745000 crowns, 
and that himſelf was obliged to pay the arrears of the fame. 

. Norcover, 
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Moreover, that Charles duke of Orleans his father, by an 1514. 


obligation dated March the 7th, 1444, had owned himſelf Sa 
| debtor in a certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet,  grandmo- 5 

ther of Henry VIII. 

That theſe two ſums not being yet paid, Lewis bound him 
ſelf to pay to the king of England, or his ſucceſſors, a mil- 
lion of crowns, as well for the arrears of the ſaid two ſums, 
as on account of the good affection he bore him, and to the 
end their amity might be the more laſting. _ 

That this million ſhould be paid by Lewis to the Ling of 
England, by half yearly payments of fifty thouſand liv res 
Tournois, till the whole was diſcharged. i | 

Thus the war, which had been undertaken on pretence of 

religion, and for the glory of God, ended in a treaty, which 
mentions neither religion, nor the pope, nor the church. 


Ol the other hand, though the reel Mary had n vince 
folemily affianced to Charles of Auſtria, Lewis XII. and Mary pro- 
Henry VIII. made no difficulty concerning this ſecond mar-, 85 8 a 
rage, neither did they ſo much as vouchſafe to demand the... 4 e 
pope's diſpenſation to abſolve Mary from her firſt contract. of Auſtria, 
Only a few days before the ſigning of the tieaty, Mar de- 2 20 55 5 
clared in the preſence of a notary publick and other w itneſſes, July 30 * 
that ſhe had been forced to plight her faith to the prince of Herbert, 
Caſtile, archduke of Auſtria, That moreover the archduke 
having promiſed to eſpouſe her by proxy, and per verba de 
præſenti, as ſoon as he was fourteen years of age, had 
broken his word. She added further, that ſhe was credita- 
bly informed, the counſellors; and confidents of the prince of 
Caſtile were inftilling i into him, to the utmoſt of their power, 
an averſion for the king of England her brother. Upon theſe 
allegations, the two kings, making themſelves judges" in a 

cauſe which doubtleſs belonged to the pope's cognizance, 

thought fit the marriage ſhould be conſummated. 
0 have ſtill to remark upon the third treaty, That, though 8 
Henry had declared to the duke of Longueville, as appears tie third 
in his leter to Wolſey, that he could not make peace unleſs": 
the king of France would pay him a yearly penſion of a hun- 
fred thouſand crowns, as a compenſation for the inheritance 

he with-held from him, an expedient was found to ſatisfy _ 
him with much leſs, The whole was reduced to Lewis's 
bond to pay him a million of crowns, two thirds of which 
were already due before the treaty. Beſides, that this bond 
might not be conſidered as a compenſation of the king of 
England' 8 title to France, according to Henry” $ intentions, | 
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1514. it was expreſsly ſaid in the treaty to be in. payment of the ar- 


rears of the ſeven hundred forty five thouſand crowns, due 


to the king of England by the treaty of Eſtaples, of another 
ſum due Trom the late duke of Orleans to Margaret the 


king's grandmother, and laſtly, for Lewis's good afﬀedion : 


to Henry. Hereby was ſunk the principal foundation, on 
which Henry had built his demand of a penſion of a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, a demand conſidered by him as the 
baſis of the treaty according to his letter to Wolſey. It may 
therefore be affirmed, that Henry was no leſs over-reached 
by the king of France in the treaty of peace, than he had 
been by t the pope, the emperor, and the king of Arragon, in 
that which had engaged him in the war. This proceeded 
not from his miſunderſtanding his own intereſts, ſince it ap- 
pears in his letter, that he was very ſenſible of the confe- 
quence of his demand. To what then can his eaſineſs he 
aſcribed but to the inſinuations of bis prime miniſter, who 
certainly erred not out of ignorance ? Probably, Lewis XII. 
found means to make Wolſey his friend. We ſhall ſee ſtill 
more plainly hereafter, that this miniſter was much more 
mindful of his own than his maſter's advantages when they 
came in competition, and that ne loſt r no opportunity of en- 
riching himſelf. | 


C Woltey was andloged with the French ies 


cardinal in negotiating the peace, cardinal] Bambridge archbiſhop of 
= Sas age. Tork died at Rome the 14th of July ®. The ſame day 
Aa , Cardinal Julius de Medici, afterwards pope by the name of 
XIII. p.404. Clement VII. ſent the king notice of his death, acquainting 
him withal that he had prevailed with the pope not to dif- 

_ pole of the fee of York before his pleaſure was known, 
Way is Whereupon the king demanded the archbiſhoprick for Tho- 
made arch- mas Wolſey, which was immediately granted. This mi- 
biſhop of niſter was then in ſo great favour, that he abſolutely directed 


Y or! ; | 
4 all the king's affairs, who had for him a very great eſteem 


4 4855. and affection. It may be prefumed that he was now doing 


Lewis XII. ſome good ſervices, ſince there are in the Be 


ig I 
FF lection of the publick acts, ſeveral letters from that monarch 


to him, beginning with theſe kind words, „ My lord of 


6 Vork, and very good friend, Y 


m He was poiſoned by Rinaldo de Stow, p. Re There is a letter writ 
Mcydena, bis ſteward, or chaplain, an by one Pac: from Rome, charging 
Italian prieſt, to revenge a blow his Sylveſter (an Italian) biſhop of Wor- 


maſter gave him, as Rinaldo confeſſed cefter, with hav! ing a hand in his death. 


at his execut.on, Wood, p. 104. Hades. 


Auguft 


OF ENGLAND. 
Auguſt and September were ſpent in preparations for the 1514. 
new Queen of France's journey, in the celebration of the 


| marriage by proxies in France and England, and in the ra- 
| tifications of the treaties.” After which, Mary was con- 
| Juced to Abbeville with a numerous train of lords and la- 
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Lewis's 
marriage 
with Mary 


conſummat- 


dies, where the marriage was conſummated the gth of Oc- 8 1 


Whilſt the peace between France and England was treat- 
ing at London, the pope, emperor, and king of Arragon, 
omitted nothing that they imagined would obſtruct it. 
it could not but turn to their prejudice, France. 


Guicciard. 
They . Daniel. | 


4 plainly perceived, 


| and that the burden of the war would fall upon them. 


| were even afraid, that Hen 
France. 


would join againſt them with 


peace, and yet, when he ſaw it upon the point of conclu- 
ſion, would have been glad his exhortations had not been re- 


arded. So, to croſs the negotiation at London as much as he 


Stow. 

Leo X. pro- 
poſes a new 
league to the 


_ hey king of 


Leo X. had ſent to Henry to perfuade him to a 


could, he propofed a new league with the king of France, 
| imagining it would be a means to abate his eagerneſs for a 
| peace with England. But as Lewis took a fortnight to give hie makes 


| him his anſwer, he was afraid of being 


left alone, and for one with 


| that reaſon, made haſte and concluded a defenſive league with Ferdinand. 


| the king of Arragon for a year only. 


— 


On the other hand, Ferdinand fearing L 
ing a peace with England, would invade Navarre, offere 
| him his aſſiſtance to conquer Milan. Burt Lewis knew him 


ewis, after mak Fruitleſs en- 
d deavours of 
the emperor 
and Ferdi- 


; too well to put any confidence in him. In ſhort, the em- nand to hin- 


peror and Ferdinand, defirinz at any 


| from concluding with England, ſent him their conſent in 


n The king and queen conducted her 
to Dover, and then recommended her 
to the duke of Norfolk's care, who at- 
| tended her to Abbeville, 
berſons of note that attended her, were, 
Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, 
Thomas, biſhop of Durham, Thomas 
| Howard, earl of Surrey, and admiral, 
| Charles Somerſet, earl of Worceſter, 
Thomas Docwra, prior of St. John's 
0: Jeruſalem, dr, Nicolas Weſt, dean 
| Windſor ; the lords Delaware, Bar- 
ners, Monteagle; fir Maurice Barkley, 
| fir ſohn Peche, fir William Sandes, 
| hr Thomas Bulleyn, &c, Rymer, tom. 
XIII. p. 449. Fall, fol. 48. She 
| embarked October 2. After the cere- 
mony was over, all her retinue were 
Uimiſſed, except a few officers and 
attendante, amongſt whom, ſays the 


The other 


of with honour, 


lord Herbert, was mrs. Ann Bulleyn, 
daughter to fir Thomas Bulleyn, Bur- 


rate to hinder him der the peace 


tween 


Lewis and 
Henry, | 


Guicciard, 


net's Ref, tom. I. p. 43, 44. Before 


the coronation was over, there were 
ſolemn juſts and tournaments held at 


Paris, by Francis de Valois, heir to 


the crown, at which the duke of Suf- 


folk, and the marquis of Dorſet came | 


of France were ſpectators; but the 
king was ſo old. and infirm, that he 


The king and queen 


lay on a couch, The duke of Valois, 


out of envy, cauſcd, it ſeems, a Ger- 


man of prodigious ſtrength and fize, to 


be privately introduced into the field, 
in order to oppoſe the duke of Suffolk, 
who, though with great difficulty, got 
the better of the German, Herbert, 


p. 21, Fall, fol. 48, 49. Stow, p. 


433» 


form, 


tries to 
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15 14. form, for the marriage of René his ſecond daughter with 

— Charles of Auſtria their grandſon. At the ſame time Maxi. 

milian ratified the one year's truce made by Ferdinand with 

France, but all would not do. They had even the mort. 

_ fication to hear, that they were neither of them included ; in 

the treaty of London; a clear evidence how little Henry va. 

lued their friendſhip. Notwithſtanding all this, they both 

feigned to be extremely pleaſed with the peace, though 1 in their 
hearts they were exceedingly vexed. 

It was expected, that the king of France being freed from 
cams. the war with England, would infallibly recover Genoa and 
lewis XII. Milan. The pope was ſo perſuaded of it, that he writ to 
| Guicciard, exhort him to that expedition, though at the ſame time he 
uſed all his endeavours to break his meaſures by an agree- 
ment between the emperor and the Venetians. He even diſ. 
| patched to Venice Peter Bembo, afterwards cardinal, to in- 
_ Cline the Venetians to peace. But they fearing the pope was 
laying a ſnare for them, to take off the king from their alli 

ance, gave him immediate information, and thereby rendered 
dim very jealous of his holineſs. 
He forms Leo X. was forming at that time grand projects in favour 
Co houſe, Of Julian de Medici his brother. His deſign was to be- 
Sardi, come Maſter of Ferrara and Urbino, and to join theſe tuo 
Guicciard. ſtates to Parma, Placentia, Reggio, and the city of Modena, 

8 lately purchaſed of the emperor, in order to caſt them into 
one ſtate for his brother, of whom he had a mind to make 
a great prince, Nay, it is ſaid, he intended to add the 

kingdom of Naples; and, to make that conqueſt, had joined 

ina league with the Venetians. But as he ſaw the king of 
France would quickly invade the Milaneſe, he ſhewed great 
regard for him, leſt he ſhould make an enemy of a prince, 

who, if he came to be poſſeſſed of Milan, would have it in 
his power to obſtruct his deſigns. Mean while, Lewis not 
being pleaſed with the pope, preſſed him to declare himſelf, 

reſolving to know for certain, whether he was to confi: 

der him as a friend, or an enemy. Leo, who perceived his 
Intent, amuſed Fu with fair words, without, however, be— 
ing determined, becauſe his purpoſe was to regulate hs 

Lewis bre. Conduct by the cvents of the war, he foreſaw. This did 
pares to paſs not hinder Lewis from vigorouſly continuing the neceſlary 
Into ke, preparations for his expedition into Italy, where he intended 
e to go in perſon the next ſpring. But whilſt he was thinking 
Gaza, Of means to relieve the Lanthorn Tower, which he ſtill held 
at Genoa, and by the help whereof, hoped to become ma— 

ſter of the ys lie received the news that it was eh 

cre 


The pope | 


6 
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Jered by capitulation, and immediately razed by the Ge- 1514. 
noeſe. However, this was not capable to deter him from 
| his deſigns upon Italy. e 82 
| Before I cloſe the year 1514, it will not be unſervice- Af-irs of 
able briefly to relate what paſſed in Scotland this pede ee 
| James IV. left two ſons, of whom the eldeſt, called after Herbert. 
| his own name, was not yet full two years old. By a will, 
| made before he took the field, he left the regency of the 
kingdom after his death to his queen, ſiſter of Henry VIII. 
during her widowhood. The ſtates being met the begin- 
ning of the year 1514, immediately acknowleged for king, 
james V. ſon and heir to the deceaſed, As for the re- 
geney, there would doubtleſs have been great debates, if the 
| loſs of the battle of Floddon had not made the Scots ap- 
prehenſive, that the king of England would improve the 
advantage he had over them. There had never been in 
| Scotland a queen regent, and that would have been ſuffi- 
cient, to reject the clauſe of the late king's will. But it was 
| hoped, the queen would prevail with the king her bro- 
| ther, to leave in peace a country whereof ſhe had the go-. 
W vernment. This expectation was not diſappointed. Ihe 
queen being declared regent, and writing to the king her The queen 
brother, to entreat him not to diſturb the minority of thebesaçer is 
young king his nephew, Henry generouſly anſwered, he was; 
equally inclined to peace or war, and left it to the Scots to Hall. 
chuſe which they pleaſed. 85 V 
Alfter this declaration, probably, Scotland would have she marries 
| remained in quiet under the regency of the queen, if that ee the 
W princeſs had nct married again ſome months after. Shet”?? 
| Choſe for her conſort Archibald Douglaſs, earl of Angus, 
| one of the greateſt lords in Scotland, and by this ſecond. 
marriage filled the kingdom with confuſion and trouble. As 
| by the late king's will ſhe was to be regent only during her 
| widowhood, the queſtion was to appoint another in her room. 
Douglaſs, her huſband, uſed all his endeavours to have her 
| continued in the regency, He affirmed, there was no other 
| Way to preſerve peace with England; and beſides, Henry 
would be obliged to ſupport the queen his lifter in caſe 
any one ſhould pretend to diſturb her. But this laſt con- 
ſideration had a quite contrary effect to what the ear] ex- 
| pected, upon thoſe who dreaded his too great advancement, 
they knew, that being huſband to the regent, he would 
always be countenanced by the King of England, and by his 
alliſtance, enabled to engroſs more authority than they 
withed him. Alexander Hume, Governor of all the country 
- EE north 


France. 
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1514. 
"YI 


had been preſident of the marches bordering upon England, 


be killed, James IV. when he was retiring out of the battle 
The duke of of Floddon. .. However that be, Hume uſed all his intereſt 


Albany is 
elected re 
gent. 


the duke of Albany to depart till he had finiſhed his affairs 
with Henry. For this cauſe the regent arrived not in Scot— 
land before May 1515. During this interval, Scotland be- 
ing without a governor, the diſſenſions among the great men 


1515. 
| —— 
Death of 
Lewis XII. 
Francis I, 
king of 


Mezerai, 
Stow, 
Guicciard. 


XII. o had Treckived: many favours from that monarch, and 
acquired a great reputation. Though he had never been in 


and Hume had intereſt enough to have him declared re. 
gent. Whereupon the ſtates ſent deputies to offer him the 
regency, and to pray him to come inſtantly and govern 
the realm in the king's name. Lewis XII. dying during 
theſe tranſactions, Francis I. his ſucceſſor, having great rea- 


againſt the regent's arrival. 
the ſituation of the affairs of the kingdom. The duke of 
of king of France, that he intended to purſue his predecel- 


| and at home. 


„„ n i rar 
north of the Frith, was the head of thoſe that oppoſed the 


queen's regency. He was a proud and haughty man, why 
could not endure a ſuperior. During the late King's life, he 


where he had committed ſuch outrages, that : as ſome ſay, for 
fear of being called to an account, he killed, or cauſed to 


to break Douglaſs's and the queen's meaſures, and propoſe 
John Stewart, duke of Albany, for regent. This duke wa 
ſon of Alexander duke of Albany, brother of James III. who 
to avoid the perſecutions of the _—_ his brother, was forced 
to fly into France, where he died. He left there this fon, 
who being married, and adhering to the ſervice of Levi 


Scotland, he was however the young king's neareſt relation, 


ſons not to diſpleaſe the king of England, would not ſuffer 


much increaſed, every one having time to form his cabals 


The firſt day of the year 1 51 5 was the laſt of Lewis XII. 
life P. But the death of that prince made no alteration in 


Valois, who ſucceeded him by the name of Francis I, plain- 
ly diſcovered, by adding the title of duke of Milan to that 


ſor's deſigns. Mean while, he did not think fit openly to de- 
clare his intentions, till he had ſettled his a both abroad 


3 Lewis, when duke of Orleans, him no iſſue male, though <td 
killed the dulce his father, at a tourna- of that eſteem among his ſubjects, for 


ment. Rapin. his care not to oppreſs them with im- 

p He died (ſays the lord Herbert) poſitions longer than his neceſſities re- | 
after eighty days poſſeſſion rather than quired, that he was called father of his an 
Enjuying of his queen, leaving behind people, p. 22, Stow, p. 496, | | OV 
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By the death of Lewis XII. queen Mary, his widow, was 1515. 
at liberty to diſpoſe of herſelf, and to follow her own incli- ga 
| nations rather than the politick views of the king her bro- The queen 
| ther. Before her marriage, ſhe had conceived an affection doWager of 
for Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, a moſt accompliſhed EX = 
lord, It is even ſaid the king had promiſed to marry her duke of 
| to him. But as her marriage with Lewis XII. was toSv#9lk. 
| he the band of the peace between France and England, ſhe we 
E was under a neceſſity to ſacrifice her love to the good of Herbert. 
both kingdoms. The duke of Suffolk, however, waited _ 
upon her into France, though he was not of the number of 
| thoſe who were, appointed to conduct her. Mezerai ſays, 
E the duke of Valois, preſumptive heir to the crown of France, 
E cauſed that Engliſh lord to be narrowly watched, for fear = 
be ſhould give the king a ſucceſſor. This ſhews, that the 
| queen's inclination was no ſecret, The death of Lewis XII. 
happening within three months aſter his marriage, the queen 
| dowager was not willing to run a ſecond hazard of being 
given to another huſband not of her own chuſing. Henry 
ſuſpecting her deſign, writ to her the beginning of February, 
| defiring her not to marry again without his conſent. But 
the queen believed it would be eaſter to obtain the king's. 
E pardon when the thing was done, than his permiſſion to do 
| it1, So, in March, about two months after the death of 
Lewis XII. ſhe was privately married to the duke of Suffolk. - 
| The next day ſhe ſent word of it in a letter to the king her 
brother, and taking the whole blame upon herſelf, intimated 
to him, that ſhe had in ſome meaſure forced the Duke to this 
| raſh action. Henry ſeemed diſpleaſed at firſt, but his anger 
| was ſoon over. Their peace being made, they returned to 
| Henry, and were very well received r. i fa nn lg | 
{ The parliament was then fitting *, and as England was Parlament 
in profound tranquillity, the houſes were only employed in England. 


— > 


Ihe lord Herbert ſays, the writ 
before her marriage to the king her 
| brother, proteſting, that if he would 


we her married in any place, ſave 


| where her mind was, ſhe would ſhut 
| herſelf up in ſome religions houſe. She 
ſet the duke of Suffolk but the ſpace of 


four days to gain her good will, and told 
him, if he could not do it in that 


| time, he ſhould be out of all hopes of 
a oying her, p. 22. | 


r He, with fir Richard Wingfield, 


| and dr. Weſt, were deputed to carry 
| over Henry's letters of condolance to 
the queen, and had not been long at 


Paris, „ his addreſſes to 


her. They arrived the ſecond of May, 
and were publickly married on the thir- 
teenth at Greenwich. The queen (ſay 


the French) carried with her, in jewels, 
plate, and tapeſtry, of Lewis XII. to 


the value of two hundred thouſand 
crowns; amongſt which was a great 
diamond, called le miroir de Naples, 
which Francis would fain have redeem- 
ed at a great price, Mrs, Ann Bulleyn 


ſtaid behind in the French court. Her- 


bert, p. 22. 
S It met February 


5. See Statute- 
book. , * | Et? 


domeſtick 
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1515. domeſtick affairs, which are of little or no conſequence to ws 
wav foreigners, There were, however, three ſtatutes paſſed this of t 
Divers ſeſſion which deſerve notice. It was provided by the firſt, don 
30 that unwrought wool ſhould not be exported out of the king. | * 
dom, for the encouragement of the woollen manufacture. 
This act has been often revived by reaſon of its impor- 5 
tance, and yet even now, an effectual means is wanting to ter 
prevent the clandeſtine exportation of wool. The ſecond RB "> 
ſtatute declared all the king's ſecond letters patents to be Pre 


void, unleſs mention was made of the firſt, This was to 
prevent the King from being ſurprized. The third was no 
leſs neceſſary, It frequently happened, that towards the end 
of a ſeſſion, ſeveral members went home, imagining there 
was nothing more of moment to be done. Then the fac- 
tious took advantage of their abſence, to propoſe and pas 
ſuch bills as probably would have been thrown out, hai 
the houſe been more numerous, It was therefore enacted, 
that the members who abſented themſelves before the end 


Were was allo another ftatute made, 


1 
of the ſeſſion, without the ſpeaker's and commons leave, to 3 
be entered in the clerk of the parliament' s book, ſhould loſe _ 
their wages t. TI muſt now interrupt for ſome time the re. 
| dul 
cital of domeſtic, to ſpeak of foreign affairs, which are to „ 
| an) 
ſerve for foundation to what will hereafter be ſaid with en * 
. to England. N | 
0 
Thea nenlliance Francis I. was too PLOT LO to renew oth alin . 
Liane nd between France and England, to fail of performing the Bi pe 
8 * ; . qo 
England re- article of the treaty, whereby the ſucceilor of him that died the 
| 33 firſt, was to acquaint the other whether he deſigned to pro- Wi Lo 
One. long the time of the alliance. As he intended to paſs into of 
Act. Pub. Italv to recover the dutchy of Milan, it was abſolutely ne- 1 
| | 
eule. 7s ceſſary to ſecure the king of England. To that purpoſe, i ,, 
479 about the middle of March, he ſent to the firſt preſident ry 
of Roan, his ambaſſador at London, a commiſſion to renew N e 
8 %%% ia Ayo | mi 
t Theſe wages were levied by the importing, that whereas divers felons WF 
ſneriffs, and the moſt antient writs for and murderers did, upon feigned and 
knights wages extant, are thoſe of 28, untrue ſurmiſes, get themſelves e. WC 
29, 32 of Edward I, The firſt ſtatute moved into the King's Pench, and ty, 
concerning them is, that of 12 Richard could not by order of law be remitte W3 
II. namely, that the levying of the and ſent down to. the juſtices of gaol 
expences of knights fall be, as hath delivery: that therefore for the futur, to 
been uſed before this time, The wages the Juſtices of the King's Bench ſhall evi 
in this reign were four ſhillings a day have full power and authority, to fe. of 
for knights. of the ſhire, and two ſhil- mit and ſend down the bodies or in- 
lings at leaſt for burgeſles, beſides the dictments of all felons and murdere!s, 
charges of going and coming, and fees into the counties where tne murders \ 
for writs, &c, In this patliament or felonies were committed. Stat, 6, XI 


Henry VIII. ce, 
the 


| the alliance with Henry, as well as the bond for the payment 1515. 


| like the former. 


don, Henry had two at Bruſſels, who made no greater pro- 1 
greſs. He had not dealt very gallantly with the young arch- Charles the 

| duke, in giving the princeſs his bride to Lewis XII. without chdauke. 

| any ceremony. Indeed, Charles had not repaired to Calais 


be intended to conſummate it. Henry was afraid therefore, 
| the archduke having lately aſſumed the government of the 
| Low-Countries, and made a treaty with France, would think 


| Vent the effects of his reſentment, he ſent two ambaſſadors » 
| to propoſe the renewing of the former alliance between Hen- 
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of the million, to which Lewis XII. was obliged. This was 
done by a new treaty, ſigned the 5th of April, and exactly P. 47% 


After all the frauds uſed by the king of Arragon to Henry, Fr#inand 


| WE ſeek 
there was no room to hope for a perfect friendſhip between 3 


them. However, Ferdinand, who was not eaſily diſcou- friendſhip, | 


| r2ged, ſent to the king his ſon-in-law a new ambaſſador, to P. 494. 


propoſe the renewing of their alliance. It is likely, he did 


not believe Henry had fo ſoon forgot his deceits, but it was 
| for his intereſt that he ſhould be known to have an ambaſ- 
ſador in England. The ambaſſador arrived in May, but was |. e. 
E ſuffered to wait in vain till October, without being diſpatch- cei 


His ambaſ- 


ceived very 


ed: nay, very probably he would never have ſucceeded in colely. 
bis negotiation, if Wolſey's intereſts had not cauſed the king 
to alter his reſolution never to have any thing to do with the 
| king his father-in-law, I ſhall ſpeak more fully of this affair 


in another place. V e 9 
Whilſt the Spaniſh ambaſſador was waiting in vain at Lon- Henry tres 


ciled with 


the 5th of May the laſt year, as he was bound by the treaty 
of Liſle: but it could not thence be inferred, he had re- 
nounced his marriage, at leaſt before he was aſked whether 


of revenging the affront. So, in order to ſound him, or pre- 


ry VIII. and Philip I. their fathers. But the ambaſſadors His ambaſ- 


were ſuffered to wait a good while at Bruſſels, without being aneh ill 
much regarded, or receiving any anſwer. 8 


i i 8 . p- 406. 
The affairs of Europe were then in a ſituation, which Francis JI. 


| would not allow the young archduke to engage in any par- Phar “ 


| b | Bad: | recover 
ty. It was neceſſary, in order to take juſt meaſures, to Milan, 


wait the ſucceſs of the war, which Francis I. was preparing 3 
to carry into Italy. In all appearance, it would produce 54 
events capable of altering the intereſts and projects of moſt 


of the ſovereigns. Since Francis's acceſſion to the crown, 


v Sir Edwa 


rd Poyninge, and dr. William Knight Rymer's Fad, tom, 


ET 
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1515. h 
5 e Sforza peaceably to enjoy the duchy of Milan. On the 


THE HISTORY 
e had plainly ſhewn, that he intended not to ſuffer Maxim. 


other hand, the king of Arragon was under apprehenſions for 
Naples and Navarre. Francis I. was a young prince, ful 
of courage and ambition, and it could not be doubted that he 


had formed great projects. So the eyes of all were upon him, 
to ſee in what manner he would begin his reign. He was 
making preparations, which diſcovered he had ſome great de- 


5 Guicciard. 


ſign in | bis thoughts, and did not take much pains to conceil 
that he had Milan in view. Mean while, he uſed for pre- 
tence of his armament, the invaſion Burgundy was threatened 
with by the Switzers. But the league he had lately renewed 
with Venice, and his offer to Ferdinand to prolong, the truce, 


provided the ſecret article concerning the Milaneſe Was aunul 


Ferdinand 
forms a 
Jeague _ 
againſt 
France. 

__ Cuicciard, 


led, were plain indications of his deſigns. 


| All this was not ſufficient to make Ferdinand perſefl 
eaſy, He was afraid of being deceived by Francis, and 


that his preparations were intended for Navarre. To pre- 
vent this danger, he rejected Francis's offer, and withal made 


uſe of it to induce the emperor and Switzers to join with 


him for the defence of the Milaneſe, intimating there was 
no room to queſtion, that the king of France would turn hi 
arms that way. As for the emperor, he did not want much 
ſolicitation. He readily entered into all ſorts of leagues, 
| becauſe he always found means to thrive at another's ex- 
| Pence. There was more difficulty with regard to the Swit— 
zers, becauſe Francis had among them adherents, who en- 


deavoured to diſſuade them from the league. But his ene- 


mies prevailed in the end , and the league was concluded 


between the emperor, the king of Arragon, the duke of 


Milan, and the Switzers. Ferdinand played one of hi 


_ uſual artifices upon this occaſion. He perſuaded the Swit- 


zers, that to defend the Milaneſe, the ſhorteſt way was to 
attack the king of France in his own kingdom. For that 


Purpoſe, he engaged to make a powerful diverſion on the 


He geceives 
the Swit- 
gers, 


fide of Fontarabia, whilſt the Switzers ſhould invade Bur- 
gundy, and the emperor, by continuing the war in the ſtate 
of Venice, hinder the Venetians from aſſiſting the common 
enemy. His chief aim was to defend Navarre, in calc 


Francis I. had thoughts of turning his arms that way, and 


then to hinder that prince from becoming maſter of the 


month. Guicciard, L- 12. 


duchy of Milan. His league with the Switzers was equally 


VAI he reſt of the confederates . to pay chem thirty thovſand ducats 


 ſubſervient 


— 


and moſt concerned, could not diſpenſe with aſſiſting that 
| duchy. What F exdimnd had foreſeen, came to paſs. Francis Francis paſ- 
| having ordered his forces to file off towards the Alps, the fes toltaly. 
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ſubſervient to both theſe ends. For if Francis T. invaded 1515. 


Navarre, the Switzers would divert him from his purpoſe, = Od 
by making an inroad into Burgundy. But if he really in- 
tended to conquer Milan, the Switzers, as next neighbours, 


| Switzers ſent their troops into Italy, where they ſeized the ©xicciard, 


| advanced alſo towards the ſame city. When he approached, 


| This negotiation was now in great forwardneſs, when they re- 
| ceived a ſupply of fifteen thouſand men of their nation. This 


| army through a place which ſeemed impracticable *, the 


| tions of the cardinal of Sion, immediately to attack Francis, 
| who lay encamped at Marignano, little expecting their 


| coming, They were defeated, and ten thouſand lain on the 
| ſpot. 


| two paſſes, through which only it was thought poſſible to 
| enter the Milaneſe. When Ferdinand was aſſured the king 
of France was marching towards Milan, he diſbanded the 
army levied for the defence of Navarre, leaving the Mila- 
neſe to be taken care of by the Switzers. 
Ferdinand had in Italy, under the command of the viceroy zers are de- 
of Naples, made no motion to join them. The emperor . 
remained without acting at Inſpruck. Leo X. who had allo 
entered into the league, gave them no fort of aſſiſtance. 
| Thus the whole burden of the war fel] upon the Switzers, 
| without even the other allies ſending a penny of the money 
| that was promiſed them. But this was no wonder. The 
| Switzers were no more exempted than the king of England, 


and fo many other princes, whom Maximilian and F erdinand 1 
had ſerved in the ſame manner. 


The very army The S 


Mean while, Francis I. having found means to march his üs ande 
Switzers who guarded the paſſes retired to Milan, and Francis 


he offered the Switzers a ſum of money to return home. 


aid rendering them more ſtout, they reſolved, by the ſuggeſ- | 


After which, they retired into their country, leaving Francis 
Francis maſter of all the Viilaneſe. Maximilian Sforza. Seins the 


| who had ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Milan, 8 


ſurrendered Marignano. 
it by capitulation, and was ſent into France, to live as a 


private perſon. 
Before Francis I. began his 8 Octavian F repoſa Sense 's 


had brought Genoa under the dominion of France, and in- labiested te 
| ſtead of Doge, {tiled himſelf governor for the king. 


France. 

Guicciard, 
* Between mount Viſo, and mount viere, St. Pol, I Arg entiers, e. . 
ents, Guicciard, I. 12. Through Daniel, tom. VI, p. 351. 
the valley of Barcelonnete, Roque Spar- | 


Vol. VI. H 


Leo 
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1515. Leo X. had been in hopes that Francis would never be able 


Ry to enter Italy. He had joined in the league againſt bim, but 
Leo x. ſo privately, that Francis knew nothing of it till he came to 


makes his Verceil. During the time between the king's arrival in Italy 
peace with 


Francis. and the battle of Marignano, the pope was under great pet. 
Idem. palexities. He had ſent an army into Lombardy, to ſuppon 
the duke of Milan. But when he heard Francis had ur- 
mounted the difficulties of the paſſage, he ſent orders to Ly. 
renzo de Medici, who commanded his army, to commit ng 
hoſtilities againſt the French. At the ſame time, he toll 
the king, his army was there only to guard Parma and Pl 
centia. Mean while, as the affair of Milan was not yet de- 
cided, he durſt not make too many advances to the King, for 
fear af diſpleaſing the allies, who would have it in their 
Power to be revenged, if the king happened to be vanquiſhed, 
But, after the battle of Marignano, he was immediately re. 
conciled with him, and though he had grievouſly offended 
him, obtained however advantages which he could ſcarce 
have expected, had he taken his part from the beginning. 
The popes make leagues, and undertake wars as temporal 
princes, and when their affairs do not proſper, diſintane{: 
| themſelves as heads of the church, and vicars of Jeſus Chr, 
Though Leo X's behavgour to Francis was ſuch, that he 
deſerved no favour from that victorious prince, he obtained 
however whatever he pleaſed, and among other things, the 
avolition of the pragmatick Sanction, which the popes his 
predeceſſors had hitherto in vain demanded of the Kings of 

| France v. 
Henry is Though Henry bad not been able entirely to avid the 
5 an in ſnares laid by the pope, the emperor, and the king of Arr 
be. gon, he had happily got clear, but with a firm reſolution 
never more to be thus over reached. His affecting not to 
mention them in his treaty with France, plainly ſhowed he 
did not much value their friendſhip. But he was not fo for- 
tunate as to perſiſt in this reſolution, ſince it was his own 
fault that he engaged in a freſh war with France, not ſo much 
for his own, as the intereſt of others. His change may be 
aſcribed to three feveral cauſes. The firſt is, his jealouſy 


Juicciard. 
Burnet. 


Caufes of i it. 


7 The decrees of the council of Ba- which was oppoſed by the parliament 
fil were by them reduced into the form Charles VIII. re-eſtabliſhed it, but it 
of an edict, and publiſhed under the was again annulled by Lewis XII. See 
title of the Pragmatic Sanction; which a full account of theſe tranſactions in 
Charles VII. king of France, declared biſhop Burnet's Hiſt, Ref, tom. III. 
he would have to be inviolably ob- p. 8, &c, 
ſerved. It was abrogated by Lewis XI. 


ol 


— 
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of the glorious ſucceſs of Francis's arms in Italy. The ſe- 1515- 
- cond, to prevent the growing power of that neighbour. Ihe 
third and principal, Wolſey his favourite's intereſt, who 
thinking he had reaſon to complain of the king of France, 
had a mind to be revenged. The two firſt need no farther 
explanation. It is well known, that princes. are ſub je ect to 

paſſions like other men, and that jealouſy may induce them to 

run counter to their intereſt, It is known likewiſe, that 
policy is as the hinge on which almoſt all their actions turn, 

But on this occaſion, Henry proceeded upon a very wrong 

policy, fince nothing was more capadle of ſecuring the peace 

of England, than the king of France's acquiſitions in Italy. 

The third cauſe requires a more particular explanation. | | 

Thomas Wolley, archbiſhop of York, was prime miniſter, 'wolly : 

and chief favoutire. But this does not fully y expreſs the thing. i wag 
It mult be added, that he ſo abſolutely governed the king. 
that he turned bim which way he pleaſed. But he managed 

ſo artfully, that the king always fancied he took his own 

courſe, when he only followed the ſuggeſtions of his miniiter, 

Wolſey had great talents for a perſon of his birth, but he had 

alſo great failings. He was exceſſively revengeful, greedy of 
poſlefions and honours, and intolcrably proud, He no 

ſooner ſaw himſelf fixed in his maſter's favour, but he ſought 

means to remove from court all thoſe that gave him any jea- 
louſy by the king's eſteem for them. Rich. ard Fox, biſhop of NIN 
Wincheſter, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, who had Herbert, 
been moſt in favour, received ſo many mortifications from 

this imperious prelate, that at length they quitted the court, 

not to be expoſed to his inſults. Fox withdrew to his dioceſe 

the beginning of this year =. The two dukes quickly fol- 
lowed *, and Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, retired | 

alſo at the end of the ſame year. Theſe old miniſters being 

thus removed, Wolſey became ſtill more abſolute over the. 

king, who had only him to adviſe with in his moſt important 

affairs, The reſt of the privy council were all the favourite's 
creatures. The hiſtorians unanimoully agree, that Wolſey's 

intereſt was the ſole rule of the counſels he gave the king, and 


as this intereſt anſwered his reigning paſſions, revenge, gree- 


2 Upon his going away, he defired 2 The duke of Suffolk had borrowed 
this only of the king, that he would large ſums of money of the king, which 
not ſuſter the ſervant to be greater than he hoped would have been forgiven 
the maſter, To Which the king an- him; but upon Wadſey's calling thoſe 
ſwered preſently, that it ſhould be his that were ingebted.to- the crown to an 
care, that thoſe who were his ſubjects account, the duke withdrew from court, 
mould obey, and not command. Her- Hall, Hollingih. p. 839. 


2 5 Be 24. i 
H 2 dineſs, 
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1515. dineſs, ambition, aud pride, the reader muſt not be ſurpriſed, 
beef Gn when he ſees him hereafter inducing the , to make ſo many 


| Franc f. 
Wants to 
recover 
Tournay. 
Pol. Virg. 

Herbert. 
P. Daniel. 


Wolſey is 
atraid of 
long his 

biſhoprick. 


a treaty upon that ſubject, but to no purpoſe, becauſe 


falſe ſteps. 


Ever ſince Francis I. came to the crown, 10 had been 


thinking of recovering Tournay out of the hands of the Eng. 


liſh. There had even paſſed in the beginning of the Þ 
enry 
demanded in exchange for Tournay, ſome places in the 


neizhbourhood of Calais d, which Francis did not think pro- 


per to grant him<. But the greateſt difficulty came from 
Wolſey, who was far from adviſing the king his maſter to re- 
ſign Tournay, becauſe himſelf would have loſt the adminiſ- 
tration of that biſhoprick and the abby of St. Amand, which 
brought him a great revenue. On the contrary, he had been 


very urgent with Francis I. to beſtow ſome good benefice on 


The pope 
_-yettores the 
bi:hop of 
Journay. 
Herbert. 


Lewis Guillard, biſhop of Tournay, that he might ſuffer 
him peaceably to enjoy his adminiſtration. Francis had 


promiſed him, but without intending to perform his word. 


Inſtead of affiting him to keep the adminiſtration, he ſe- 
cretly perſuaded the biſhop to ſue to the pope for his reſtora- 


tion, and ſeconded his petition to the utmoſt of his power, 


He was of opinion, that when Wolſey ceaſed to be admini- 


ſtrator, the reſtitution of N would become man 
eaſier. 


Whilſt Francis was fill | in France, 1] in preparing 


for his Italian expedition, the pope, yet uncertain of the ſuc- 


ceſs of that enterpriſe, did not much regard the biſhop's ſolli- 
citations. But when he ſaw that prince maſter of Genoa, 
and entered the Milaneſe at the head of a powerful army, he 


readily granted a bull to Guillard, reftoring him to his bi- 
ſhoprick, and even allowed him to make uſe of the ſecular 


arm to obtain poſſeſſion. This bull, which ſacrificed the 


king of England's and his miniſter's intereſt, to thoſe of the 
French king and the biſhop of Tournay, would ſeem very 


ſtrange, if the conſideration of the time and circumſtances 


did not make the wonder ceaſe. Leo X. had given juſt 
cauſe to Francis, to complain of his conduct, and ſaw * 
monarch ready to take poſſeſſion again of the Milaneſe, 

conclude a treaty with the Switzers, in order to ſend them 
back into their own country. It was therefore his interelt to 
appcaſe him, by: granting a favour he o earneſtly defired. 


b The country of Guifnes or Ardes, ſons, and three hundred 1 to 


Herbert, p. 23 build a caſtle for the defence of Tour- 


© In May this year, king Henry nay. N p · 497. 
ſent twelve hundred carpenters and ma- 


4 Mean 


at 1 


— "+ 
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Mean while, Henry was extremely offended at the bull, 1515. 


which reſtored to the biſhoprick of Tournay, a prelate, who wr 


France, and the biſhop of I ournay might proceed, to raiſe 


refuſed to ſwear fealty to him, and on which the king of Herbert. 


a ſedition in the city. He therefore gave orders to his am- 


| baſſador at Rome, to expoſtulate with the pope, and repre- 
| ſent. to him the conſequences of his partiality. Leo X. 


could not help owning it. But at that very time, Francis 


gaining the battle of Marignano, and preparing to make him 


ſcel the effects of his reſentment, it was no proper ſeaſon to 

incenſe him farther by revoking the bull. This convinced 

Wolſey, that Francis was the real author of the biſhop's te- 

E ftoration. Mean while, the pope, being embarraſſed, choſe, 
upon the king of England's oppoſition, to leave the affair un- 
decided, by referring it to the examination of two cardinals, 
who, probably, were ordered not to haſten the concluſion.” 
ln the mean time, Wolſey was uncertain whether he ſhould 

| keep the biſhoprick of "Tournay. And that was preciſely 
= what the king of France wanted, that this uncertainty might 

E induce the ſelfiſh miniſter to find ſome expedient to make 

E himſelf amends, after which it was apparent, he would no 

longer oppoſe the reſtitution of Tournay. At the ſame time, Francis pro- 
| to preſerve his friendſhip, which was very neceſſary, by rex. , 209 
E fon of his credit with the king his maſter, he promiſed to aſ woife a 

| fiſt him in procuring a cardinal's cap. Wolſey was extremely crvinzl. 


2 


| ambitious of that dignity. After the death of cardinal Bam- Ferber. 
bridge, he was in hopes of ſucceeding him in the cardinalate, 
as well as in the archbiſhoprick of York. He had even em- 
| ployed to ſollicit it in his name, cardinal Adrian, de Corneto d, 


the pope's collector in England, under whom Polydore Vir- 


gil, ſerved as ſub-colletor. But cardinal Adrian, inſtead of Cin 
| ſerving him as he had promiſed, had done him ill offices. Ari 

Wolſey being informed of it, was ſo incenſed, that on ſome Ay | 
> ſlight pretence he committed Polydore to the Tower, : eee 


Then Who'takes 


he cauſed the king to write to the pope with his oven hand, revenue. and 


| to delire him to appoint another collector in cardinal Adria 
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1 


| | f | | a ; dere Virgil 
room. The king's letter was fo ſtrong and paſlionate, that ta be 
| the pope thought fit to comply with his requeſt, However, Tewer. 


| Tower, till at length cardinal Julius de Medici, and th 


it Rome, 


in his brief of advice, he told him, he knew very well bis 
anger againſt cardinal Adrian, was inſtilled into him by 


Woll Mea ile. Polidote” Viro 3 5 

ey. Mean while, Polidore Virgil continued in the „ png, 

e XIII. p. 51 5. 

4 Called by our hiſtorians de Caſtello—biſnop of Batli, and the King's orator | 
H 3 pope 
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1515, pope himſelf, interceded for him, by letters of Auguſt the 

Ly— 30th, and September the 2d... As this was at the very time 
; that Francis was ſoliciting a cardinal's cap for Wolſey, 
Wolſey did not think proper to refuſe the pope a thing of 
ſo little conſequence. So Polidore came out of the Tower, 
where he had been about a year. This ill treatment was, 
doubtleſ, one of the reaſons that induced him to remem- 


ber all the ill qualities of cardinal WW olicy, in his hiſtory of ; 


5 England. 

Wolſey is 
Hal preſs ſent by the king of France . But though he was highly 
Herbert, obliged to that monarch, his gratitude for the favour, did not 
3 equal his reſentment for. the injury done him, as he ſuppoſed, 
he RP r in the affair of I ournay. He reſolved therefore, in order to 
upon the be revenged, to endeavour to ſet the king his maſter at 
may variance with Francis 5, and cauſe him to enter into a new 
Pol. Virg. league againſt . 
Herbert. dominant paſſions, Þ 
reigns themſelves oflended him not wich impunity: his re- 
venge, in creating Francis great troubles; and his own in- 


tereſt, in ſecuring the adminiſtration of the biſhoprick of 


Tournav. Indeed, A, rupture between the two kings was an 
* 7 pt 8 
effectua! meaus 10 hinder Quillard's reſloration of his ſee. 


This is obſerved by hittorians as the prin ipal cauſe of the 
5 conduct. Jea- | 
louſy and. policy may have had ſome influcnce two, but leſs as 
true cauſes, than as motives. uſed by Volicy to inflame the 


_ alteration we arg going to behold in Henry? 


king's mind. Probably, under colour that his honour was 
concerned, he repreſcutcd to him the neceſũty of humbling 
the pride of the French, king, and inſinuated, how dangerous 
it was for England that France ſhould grow too powerful. 
Wolſey 
treats pri- 


emperor, that it would not be impoſtible to diſengage the king 
vately with 


the emperor, his Malter from the intereſts of France. 
Herbert. gu Maximilian received the overture with; joy. Beſides 
Fol. Virg. that, being without aid and allics, he ſaw himſelf little able 


to preſerve his Conguelt in Italy, he knew, which way ſo- 


ever he was treated with, he ſhou!d always be furniſhed with 
Henry te- money,; 
e e emperor, the 5paniſh ambaſſador, who had heavily paſſed 


3 ſome months at London, was locked upon at court with a 
CYULN AN 


In September. Hall, fol. 57. rioci in termis. Rymer's Fad, tom. 
He was cardinal by the title of ſanctæ XIII. p. 529, 530. 
caciliæ trans Jiberim; or ſandti i- | | 


Wolſey having at length el a cardinal's cap, "a 
made cardi- f tranſported Gi joy whets he received the news by an ex- 


Herein. he gratified three of his pre- 
iis pride, in letting Europe ſee that ſove- 


When he had prepared Henry, he privately ſent word to the 


It may caſily be 


W hilt Wolley was projecting to negotiate with the 


more 
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mere favourable eye. Nay, a treaty was begun with him 1519. 
about renewing the alliance between England and Spain, 


r 


Wolſey deſired. 


| which being ended the 19th of October, contained however 
only a confirmation of the antient treaties of amit x. 
Mean while, the emperor, willing to improve the preſen 
opportunity, ſent to the king a Milaneſe ambaſſador, to deſire x 
aid in the name of Franceſco Sforza, who was in Germany, Sforza to 
and had aſſumed the title of duke of Milan, 
Maximilian his brother had reſigned his right to the king of 
France. Though Wolſey had taken care to diſpoſe Henry 
to a rupture with France, he was not, it ſeems, fully deter- 
E mined. Franceſco Sforza's requeſt, or rather the emperor's, 
ſeemed to him ſo important, that he deſired to have the opi- 
nions of the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, who to that intent were ſent for to court. The 
council being met to debate upon the affair, cardinal Wolfey 
ſpeaking firſt, made a long ſpeech full of reſentment againſt 
France, labouring to demonſtrate how much it was for the Herbert. 
intercſt of England to oppoſe her growing power fo The 

| biſhop of Durham and all the new councellors ftrenuouſly- 

| ſupported the cardinal's opinion. But the old ones endea- 
voured to diſſuade the king from breaking the peace lately 
concluded with France, ſince the new king had given him 

no cauſe, and adviſed him rather to turn his arms againſt 


DO 


middle way, infinuated, doubtleſs, by his miniſter: and 
that was, privately to aſſiſt the emperor and Franceſco 


D 


OS 


was he gradually engaged, without foreſeeing that theſe 


fecret proceedings mult neceilarily end in an open war, as 


He likewiſe alledged, that Francis 
bad broken the treaty by favouring Ri- 
chard de la Pole, brother of the late 
duke of Suffolk, a fugitive and traitor ; 
in aſſiſting thoſe Scots which oppoſed 


bis ſiſter queen Margaret, Beſides that, 


© The lord Herbert ſays, the k 


| Francis with-held ſome goods and jew- 
els of queen Mary. Laſtly, he ſaid, France 
might be hindred from growing more 
powerful, without effuſion of Engliſh 
| blood, only by privately aſſiſting Maxi- 
Milian, Herbert, p. 24, Pol. Virg. 


ing, 


after the debate was over, being inclined 


— > 
Act. Pub. 
III. p. 529. 


t Guicciard. 
Embaſſy of 


rancis 


ever ſince Henry. 


Herbert. 


Pol. Virg . - 


enry calls 

a great couns © 
cil upon it. 
Pol Virg. 


| Scotland, Henry, who was already prepoſleſſed, took a Henry re- 


ſolves to aid 
the emperor 
privately, 


Storza s. Whereupon, he ſent orders to Pace, his am- Pol. Virg. 
| baſſador to Maximilian, to treat with them, and, to pro- 
mote the treaty, returned him large ſums of money i, Thus 


Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


to the cardinal, ſaid, he would hinder 


the deſigns of Francis without coming 


yet to an open rupture, p. 25%, 

b Lace ſervant to cardinal Bambridge, 
who wrote the letter mentioned before, 
concerning Silveſter's having a hand in 
poifoning his maſter, 

i They were put into the hands of 
ſome Genoa merchants, who breaking, 
a great part of the money. was loſt, Hall, 
fol, 9, n | 
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There is in the collection of the publick 08, a paper, 


—— ſhewing that the cardinal did not forget himſelf in his nego- 
The duke of tiations. It is a promiſe from the duke of Milan's ſecretary, 


Milan's 
promiſe to 
 Wolſy, 
Act. Pub, 
XIII. p. 52 ö. 
Pol. Virg. 
Herbeit, 


The empe- 


ror's embaſ- 


who, by virtue of an expreſs power from the duke his maſter, 
engaged to pay the cardinal a yearly penſion of ten thouſand 
ducats, to commence from the day of his maſter's reſtora- 
tion. It is true, this paper being neither dated nor l1gned, 
may be conſidered only as a draught of the contract; but it i; 
however a proof of the cardinal's ſelfiſh temper. The em- 
peror no ſooner heard that Henry was inclined to aſſiſt him 


ſy to Henry, againſt France, than he diſpatched to England, Matthey 


Hall, 


| Parliament 
meeis, 
; Her bert. 


Skinner, cardinal of Sion, to negotiate a league with him, 
This is the ſame prelate, who, a little before, had e 
the Switzers to give battle to Francis I. 

The parliament met again the 12th of November. But 2 
is was not yet time to lay before the houſes the k. ing's reſolu- 


tion with regard to France, there was no mention of wat, 


The clergy 
_ refule the 
pore a 
aby. 


Hall. 


| Council. 
Cardinal 


* olſey's 
| pride. 

Herbert. 
Hall. 
Pol. Virg. 


or any foreign affair. The clergy in a ſynoch held at the 


ſame time, returned an anſwer to the pope conCerning his de- 


mand of an extraordinary ſubſidy, on pretence of an apparent 


war with the Turks. They alledged, that they were ſo ex- 
hauſted by the late war with France, undertaken at the 
inſtance of Julius II. for the defence of the church, that they 
were not in condition to grant a new ſubſidy : that beſides, 
by a decree of the council of Conſtance, the pope could lay 
no impoſition on the clergy without the conſent of a general 


Whilſt the Engliſh were hs: ei to ſereen 
themſelves from the opprefſions of the court of Rome, they 
beheld one riſing in their own body, like a new pope, whom 
they foreſaw, it would be more dificult to reſiſt than him 
at Rome, becauſe he was ſupported by the king: I mean 
Wolſey. Since that prelite was promoted to the cardina- 
late, he was grown more vain, proud, and imperious than 
ever. He never ſtirred without a prince's retinue, always 
attended by a croud of domeſticks, cauſing the cardinal's 
hat to he carried before him like a fort of trophy, and to be 
placed on the altar when he went to the king's chapel *, 
He was the firſt Flergymab. i in England that wore filk in ** 


K He 15 ſaid by 8 to keep | ferjeant at arms og mace, and two 


: ** hundred ſervants, among whom gentlemen, carrying two pillars of file 


were nine or ten lords, fifteen knights, ver, beſ.des his croſs _bearer. Herbert, 
and forty ſguires. The hat weis borne p. 2 u. Pel Virg, Ce: Stow, . 501. 
by ſome principal pp beſore him on Burnet': 8 Ref. tom, BI, Ly 21. 


- 8 great leithth. He had Hide his 


— yeſiment ats, 
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; veſtments, and uſed gold in his ſaddles, In a word, he de- 


© took ſuch offence at his pride, that it was inceſſantly talked 
of with indignation, But no man durſt open his mouth 
before the king, ſince the old biſhop of Wincheſter, for only 
E olancing upon it, was ſo ill received, that ſhortly after he 
E withdrew to his dioceſe. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
no leſs offended than the reſt, to fee the archbiſhop of York 
affect thus ſo great a diſtinction. But what gave him moſt 
offence was, to ſee the croſs of Vork carried before the car- 
dinal, though he was in the province of Canterbury. I have 
ſpoken elſewhere of this conteſt between the two archbiſhops, 
which after having cauſed violent quarrels, could not be 
decided, but by the king's expreſs commands to the arch- 
@ biſhops of York, not to have the croſs carried before them 

in the other province. But Wolſey, who thought himſelf | 
much above his predeceſſors, prepared to revive the conteſt 
in contempt of theſe prohibitions. Warham, who was of 
a2 peaceable temper, eaſily perceived, that though he ſhould 
attempt to hinder it, he ſhould not ſucceed, becauſe Wolſey 
had an abſolute ſway over the king. So, not to have con- 
tinually this object before his eyes, he deſired the king's 
leave to reſign the chancellorſhip, and retire to his palace. 


be had created Warham ſo many mortifications only to ob— re hs 


ſtate than any other before him, the king loaded him ever 


Hereford |, held by Italians reſiding at Rome. But this was 
not ſulbeionr to ſatisfy him. I muſt now, before I cloſe the 
year 1515, briefly mention the affairs of Scotland, the know- 


lege whereof is requiſite for the better underſtanding 3 
events related hereafter, 


I The e of Bath, Wor- than to impair his treafure by mak- 
ceſter, and Rereford, the ;ncambeats ing them preſents in money. And 
whereof, Adrian de Corneto, Silveſter now living abroad, to fave the charge 
| Gigles, &c, being ſtrangers, who had of agents, and trouble of making re- 
been ſent here upon legations, king turns by then, were willing to let the 

Henry VII. a frugal prince, choſe ra- cardinal have the revenues at eaſy rates, 
ther to reward them upon their return with the diſpoſal of the eccletiaſtical 
Vith preferments that ceſt bim Arend, pieferments annexed to them. 


John 


4 viſed all ſorts of ways to diſtinguiſh himſelf, Every one Ng 


His requeſt was immediately granted, and the ſame day the He is made 
king gave the ſeals to cardinal Wolſey. In all appearance, lord chan- 


live him to quit his office, with which he deſired to be inveſt- — R tos 
ed himſelf. To ſupport the ſplendor of his dignity with more Dec. 22. 


day with freſh favours, prebends, Wardſhips, and the tle 4g 
which continually increaſed his revenues. Beſides the arch vous. 
biſnoprick of Vork, and the chancellorſhip, he had in farm ?; 597) 530. 
upon eaſy terms the biſhopricks of Bath, Worceſter, and Herbert, 
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Affairs of 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
HFerbert. 
Fol. Vig. 


T-H-E: HH FS;T:O-RY 
John duke of Albany, who had been declared regent in 
1512, arrived not in Scotland till May 1515. He found the 
kingdom full of factions and diviſions, which made him ſeq. 
ſible, the adminiſtration committed to him would prove very 
troubleſome. But what gave him moſt uneaſineſs was, that 
the king of England was but too much concerned in what 


paſſed in Scotland, and fomented theſe diflentions to the ut. 
moſt of his power. Under colour that Scotland had been 
| ſome time without a regent, Henry VIII. as uncle of the 
young king, had taken the title of protector of Scotland, and 
by virtue thereof his ambaſſadors at Rome demanded of the 


AQ. Pub, 
XIII. p. 
83 

; July 3. 


pope the eccleſiaſtical preferments of that kingdom, which 


he beſtowed on his creatures. But as ſoon as the duke of 


Albany was arrived, he writ to the pope in the young 
| king's name, ſharply complaining of the king of England's 


incroachments, and the court of Rome's condeſcenſion. He 
even threatened the pope in his letter not to apply to him for 


the future upon any account whatſoever, if this grievance 


were not ſpeedily redreſſed rn. 


The duke of Albany, though of Scotch extraction, was a 


"Han ger to Scotland ena, from whence the duke his father had 


' Buchanan, 


retired in 1483. As he deſired in the beginning of his re- 
gency to be informed of the ſtate of the kingdom, he un- 


happily applied to Hepburne biſhop of Murray, a hot and 
revengeful man, who took this occaſion to be revenged on 


his enemies. The biſhop, being prior of St. Andrews, had 
been elected archbiſhop of that church in the beginning of 


the preſent reign. But he was forced to reſign the archbi- 


ſhoprick to Forman biſhop of Murray, who was armed with 


the pope's bull. However, Forman would never have ven- 
| tured to uſe the bull, had he not been ſupported by Alex- 


ander Hume, a potent lord before mentioned. By his credit 
and authority, Forman was inſtalled in St. Andrew's, hav- 


ing reſigned the biſhoprick of Murray to Hepburne, and 


promiſed to pay him a certain penſion. Hepburne finding he 
had a fair opportunity to be revenged, gave the regent: ſuch 


a character of Hume, that when he came to court he was 
looked upon with a very ill eye. Hume being naturally very 


proud and haughty, reſolving to let the regent ſee no man 


ſhould flight him with impunity, went over to the queen 


mer's Fœd. tom, XIII. p. 508, 511. guage, Herbert, p. 26, 


m He alſo writ to the king of France, n He was born in the time of his fa- 
deſiring to be included in the treaty con- ther's baniſhment, and ſuch a ſtranger, 
eluded at London, April 5, 1515. Ry- that he could not ſpeak the country lan- 
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Jowager, and perſuading her that the king her ſon was in X58 
danger, adviſed her to carry him into England. The regent NL 
hearing of this plot, ſuddenly went to Sterling caſtle, "and 
| cured the young king's perſon. But to hinder his enemies 
from putting an ill conſtruction on this action, he renewed 
his oath of allegiance to the king, and committed the care of 
| his education to three perſons of great credit. | 

Alexander Hume, and his brother William, ſeeing thair Hall, 

lot was diſcovered, fled immediately into E neland, and were gone = 
quickly followed by the queen and her ſpouſe, the earl of ”= 54s 
Angus. Whereupon the regent | ſent ambaſſadors to Henry, XIII. p. 
to juſtify his conduct, and at the fame time ſo artfully treated 537+ 
with the fugitives, that he prevailed with them to return into 
| Scotland. But the queen being big with child, was for ced to 
| ſtay at Harbottle caftle in Northumberland, where ſhe was de- 
 livered e of a daughter called Margaret v. The ſequel of 
this affair ſhall be related in another place. | 


The death of king Ferdinand tin February 1516, broke 1516. 
the meaſures taken by cardinal Wolſey to engage all Europe g7.V 


in a war with France. Thus, notwithſtanding the cardinal's king of 

| projects, Henry was forced to remain in peace, becauſe the Arragon's 
intereſts of the reſt of the princes were not agreeable to his, 3 

| or rather to the paſſions of his miniſter. But though Europe Hall. ar 
was peaceable for ſome time, it will be however neceſſary to 

relate in each year of this peace, the ſituation of the affairs 

of the principal ſtates, in order to ſhew the occaſion of the 
following wars. 

Nothing remarkable nalled i in England ; in the beginning of Birth of 
the year 1516, except the birth of a princeſs, whom the queen = 
brought 1 into the world the eighteenth of February, and called — 1 
Mary *, Cardinal Wolſey, commonly called the cardinal of Hall. 
York, ever mindful of what could procure him any advantage, . ngſh. 
cauſed thoſe who had managed the king's money to be called ; 
oa ſtrict account. The moſt part, however, were ſpared. 

But thoſe were ſeverely puniſhed who had not the addreſs to 
make the miniſter their triend *. | 


After 


0 Oger 7. 
? Her nuſband, the earl of 1 


0 her, and returned into Scotland. 
ue ſtaid about a year in England. ; 


Ha all, fol, 58. 


q Th the fixty-third year of his age. 


He left the ſtile of catholick to his 
uccefſors, 


(ciions, was mvch inriched from the 


ladies, proſperous in almoſt all his at- 


Though he had vaſt poſ- 


tempts, and of a frugal diſpoſition, yet 
there was hardly found in his coffers 
money enough to diſcharge his inter- 


Her- | 


ring, though not very ſumptuous, 
bert, p. 20. 
7 She was born at Greenwich, 151 5 
16. 5 | - | 
s He ſo ſeverely puniſhed perjury, 
that in his time it was little practiſed: 
he alto called to account perſons guilty 
| of 


Mayern. 
Nzerai. 
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Spain. 
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TRE HISTORY. 
After Ferdinand's deceaſe, the kingdom of Arragon came 
of courſe to Joanna his eldeſt daughter, already queen of 


Charles of Caſtile, But that princeſs was incapable of governing her 


Auſtria ſuc- 
ceeds Ferdi- 


nand, 


dominions by reaſon of her defect of underſtanding, which 
had obliged the king her father to keep her confined, 80 


the adminiſtration of theſe two kingdoms, with all their de. 
pendencies, could not be diſputed with Charles of Auſtria, 
Joanna's eldeſt ſon, and ſovereign of the Low Countries. But 


as that prince lived in Flanders, Ferdinand had left by hi 
will the regency of Arragon to Alphonſo, his natural ſon, bi. 


ſhop of Saragoſſa, and that of Caſtile to cardinal Ximeng, 
till Charles ſhould come himſelf and aſſume the government, 


Mean while, when Ximenes would have taken poſſeſſion of 
the regency of Caſtile, Adrian Florentio, doctor in divinity, 


who managed the prince of Auſtria's affairs in Spain, pro- 
duced letters patents from his maſter, conſtituting him regent 
of that kingdom. But Ximenes refuſed to acknowlepe him 
as ſuch, pretending that Charles had not power to appoint 
a regent before he was received for governor. The conteſ 
was however, adjuſted by this expedient, that the orders 
| ſhould be ſigned by both. But the cardinal left the doctot 
the bare name of regent only, and diſcharged all the func- 


tions himſelf. Mean while, Charles took the title of king 
of Caſtile, with the conſent of the ſtates of that realm. But 
the Arragonians, more jealous of their privileges than the 


Caſtilians, refuſed to give him the title of king of Arragon, 
whilſt his mother Joanna was alive. Nay, there was g 


party in the kingdom who maintained, that Joanna herſelf 
could not pretend to the crown of Arragon, becauſe the daugh- 


ters were excluded by the laws of the realm, and therefore 


Charles could not derive from his mother a right ſhe ne- 
ver had. But others affirmed, that the excluſion of the fe- 
males extended not to their male heirs. This was much the 
fame caſe as happened formerly in France, in the diſpute 


| between Edward III. and Philip of Valois. I ſhall enter no 


farther into the affairs of Spain. What J have ſaid is ſuff- 


cient to ſhew the neceſſity Charles was under of going thi: 
ther, and how dangerous it would have been for him to en- 
gage in a war againſt France, in the beginning of ſo unſet— 


tled a reign. Accordingly he neglected nothing to renew 


the treaties of peace and alliance as well with France 4 


of riots, vexing, oppreſſion, and the like; ſecond before dr. Stokeſly, the king's al 
and erected four under courts to hear moner; the third in the lord treaſurer 3 
complaints by bill of poor people: where- chamber; and the fourth at the rolls, 
of the firſt was kept in Whitehall; the Hall, fol. 59. Hollinſhead, p. 838. 
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England, but with liberty to take other meaſures when his 
affairs ſhould be in another fituation. Juſt before the king 
© of Arragon's death, he had, as ſovereign of the Low Coun- 
ties, renewed the alliance with England, by a new treaty 
concluded at Bruſſels the 24th of February this year t. A- 
bout a month after, Henry, who was contriving to form a 
league againſt France, ordered his ambaſſador to treat with 


Ja bare defenſive league, which I ſhall preſently mention, hav- 


peror into [taly. ger oo i Wo 3% | 
It was not without reaſon, that Maximilian had readil. 
© embraced the opportunity offered him by cardinal Wolſcy of 
making war upon France. There was no more likelihood of 
his being able to keep his conqueſts in the ſtate of Venice, 
© fince Francis I. was become maſter of the Milaneſe, and had 
joined forces with the Venetians. Beſides, he could expect 
no farther aſſiſtance from the pope, who had lately agreed 
with Francis. As for the Spaniſh army, which was retired 


the poſture of affairs, and quite deſtroyed the emperor's 
| hopes. So far was the new king of Caſtile from having any 


ſettle his affairs in Spain. Thus the emperor, contrary to 
his uſual method, was forced to act alone during this year, 

in the expectation of ſo embroiling affairs, that other po- 
Itentates ſhould at length be conſtrained to join with him. 
He had already received ſome of the king of England's mo- 
ney, and cardinal Wolſey put him in hopes of till larger 
ſums. With this aid, he aſſembled an army of about twenty 
[thouſand men, Germans and Switzers, and in march enter- 


ed the ſtate of Venice, whilſt the Venetians, aftifted by a 
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Charles upon that head. But Ferdinand's death ſo changed 
he face of affairs, that Henry was forced to be ſatisfied with 


ling firſt related the ſucceſs of an expedition made by the em- 


y The empe- 


ror's expedi- 
tion againſt 
Milan. 
Guicciard. 
Mezerai. 
Pol. Virg. 
Herbert. 


to Naples, it was not eaſy to cauſe them to return, ſince 
they were neceſſarily to march through the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
On the other hand, king Ferdinand's death had changed 


thoughts of a war with France, that it highly concerned him 
to keep peace with that kingdom, in order to have time to 


body of French troops, commanded by Lautrec, were be- 
ſieging Breſcia, Upon his approach, the French and Vene- 


[tians raiſed the fiege, and after making a ſhow of oppoſing 
lis paſſages of the rivers, retired to Milan to avoid a bat- 
te. Thus the emperor approached Milan, without much 
difficulty. JJC. 


The Engliſh commiſſioners were doors of law, Rymer, tom, XIII. 
Caliber: Tunſtall, and William Knyght, p. 533-— res 
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The French were in ſo great conſternation, that they were 


like to abandon both the city and duchy, and retire int 


France. If the emperor had made all the haſte he could, hy 


would doubtleſs have forced them to execute that reſolution 
But having ſpent two or three days to no purpoſe, by the 


time he came before Milan, the French had received news, 


that ten thouſand Switzers of the Cantons in alliance with 


France were coming to their aſſiſtance, and \ were within a 


day's march. 
The arrival of _- ten thouſand A at Milan threy 
both ſides into an equal conſternation. The French, why 


_ conſidered theſe troops as a ſure aid, were {truck with aſtoniſh 
ment, when they heard that they abſolutely refuſed to fight 


againſt the Switzers in the emperor's army. Theſe, on their 
part, demanded their pay with ſuch boldneſs, that Maximi. 
lian was afraid it was a pretence not to join battle with thei 
countrymen newly arrived at Milan. He had no money for 
them, and was apprehenſive the French had but too much to 


corrupt them. So, when it was leaſt expected, he fuddenly 


retired, after which, having no money to el holly: the any 


| diſbanded of themſelves. 


The ara 


For makes a 


Having thus miſſed his aim, the emperor Was fenced upon 


V "new. trials to engage the pope, the king of England, the 
reſign the young King of Caſtile, his grandſon, in a league againl 


empire to 
Henr 


N. 
Herbert. 


France. But this project was not eaſy to be executed. The 
pope had his private views, which ſuffered him not to break 
openly with Francis. Charles's council were better adviſed 


than to agree, that their maſter ſhould engage to gratify his 


grandfather's paſſion at a time when he was neceſſarily ob- 


liged to go into Spain, and take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms, 
Thus the emperor's whole refuge lay in the affiſtance he 


could expect from England. But as there was no likeli 


hood, that Henry would undertake a war of which he 


was to bear all the expence, Maximilian bethought him- 


ſelf of a device to preſerve his good diſpoſition towards 
him, or at leaſt to draw money from him, and that was, 


to declare to Robert Wingfield, the Engliſh ambaſſador at his 
court, that he was tired with the burden of the empire, and 


having a particular eſteem for the king his maſter, intended 


to refign it to him. For that purpoſe, he charged him to 


reſign to him his right to the duchy of Milan, and aſſiſt him 


write to the king, that if he would come to the Triers, he 


would call a diet and ſettle that grand affair, after which, he 
offered to wait upon him to Rome, to ſee him receive the 


imperial crown. Moreover, he put him in hopes, he would 
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| © conquer it. Henry eaſily perceived Maximilian's aim in 1516. 

making ſuch an ofter, and therefore writ to his ambaſſador to war 
thank the emperor for his good intention, deſiring him to de- | 
fer the execution of the project to a more convenient ſeaſon, 
when the French ſhould be expelled out of Italy. Mean 
E while, in return for his good will, he ſent him ſome money, 
excuſing the former defect of payment, with laying the blame 
on a Genoa banker u. ht | ER F 
| Whilſt the emperor was endeavouring to embroil the French Francis I. 
affairs, Francis was forming new projects. He had good [295th 


project of 


| reaſon to be pleaſed with his glorious campaign, which in invading 


a ſhort time had regained him the duchy of Milan. Mean Naples, but 
while, Ferdinand's death inſpiring him with freſh hopes, f; e 
be formed the deſign of ſeizing the kingdom of Naples, Mezerai, 
| imagining, the new king of Spain would be unable to defend Guicciar. 
it, before he was thoroughly ſettled in his kingdoms. Beſides, 
| he believed he had fo attached the pope to his intereſts by 
the treaty of Bologna, that he did not doubt to find in him 
all the aſſiſtance neceſſary to his undertaking, looking upon 
him as his beſt friend. But he did not know Leo X. That 
| pontiff did by no means defire the French ſhould become 
more powerful in Italy, and if he teſtified to the king, that 
| he was in his intereſts, it was only to prevent his oppoſing 
the projects he had himſelf formed in favour of his own 
| houſe, T he emperor's invaſion of the Milaneſe this year, 
| interrupted the execution of Francis's deſign upon Naples, 
| and what afterwards happened, cauſed him to lay aſide all 
thoughts of it. However, his deſire to conquer that king- 
dom occaſioned a defenſive league againſt him towards the 
| end of the year, as will be related after a word or two more 
of the Italian affairs. Oe | „ 

Leo X. was no ſooner reconciled with Fancis I. than he 5 offices 
deprived, upon a frivolous pretence, the duke of Urbino of de of 
| his duchy, and inveſted Lorenzo de Medici, who aſſumed Urbino. 


from thence forward the title of duke of Urbino, and the dif- Satt ä 


— 


| polleſſed duke retired to Mantua. VV 
It was in order to accampliſh this deſign, that the pope He endea- 
had flattered Francis with the hopes of aſſiſting him in the ges b. 
conqueſt of Naples. But after he was become maſter of French out 
Urbino by that monarch's connivance, inſtead of thanking of Italy. 
him for it, he thought only how to drive the French out of 
the duchy of Milan. To that end, he held ſecret intelli- 


u The empire was then ſo bare of named Pochi Denar1, i, e. Few. Pence. 
POLY, that Maximilian was nick- Herbert, p. 25. 
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1516. gence with the emperor, the king of England, and the ney 
J king of Spain, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours, by the help 
of his emiſſaries, to perſuade the Switzers to break their alli. 
ance with France. Though he acted with all poſſible pre. 
caution, he could not treat fo privately, but that his ſecret 
practices came to the king's knowledge, who pretended hoy. 
nee cies VET tO be ignorant of them. On the contrary, he did all 
„ lay in his power to gain the pope in reality to his inte. 
ain him. reſt, otherwiſe he was ſenſible his attempt upon Naples would 
never ſucceed, Leo X. deſired nothing more than to amuſe 
him, whilſt he was ſecretly acting againſt him. But 2 
length, Francis perceiving his inſincerity, dropped all thoughts 
of the conqueſt of Naples, and reſolved to treat with the 
king of Spain, who in the preſent ſituation of his affair 
could not but wiſh to live in a good underſtanding with him, 
Thus the two kings being equally inclined to a peace, ſent 
Treaty of their plenipotentiaries to Noyon to conclude it. The treaty 
Noyon be- was ſigned the 26th of Auguſt, the ſubſtance whereof waz 
go ng That Charles ſhould eſpouſe Louiſa, Francis's daughter, then 
| Charles, about a year old. That he ſhould have with her the king 


 Mezerai. of France's pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, and till 


. Herbert. ; | 3 
| Du Bellai, the marriage ſhould be conſummated, he ſhould give for the 


| Guicciard. young princeſs's maintenance a hundred thouſand crowns a 
| year. That within ſix months he ſhould reſign the kingdom 
of Navarre to Henry d' Albret, fon of John d'Albret, and Ca. 
tharine, king and queen of Navarre, who were diſpoſſeſſel 
by Ferdinand, and in caſe Charles ſhould not perform this 
article, Francis ſhould be allowed to aſſiſt the king of Na. 
varre. Laſtly, That the emperor ſhould reſtore Verona to 
the Venetians, who in return ſhould pay him two hundred 
thouſand crowns, and give him a full diſcharge for the ſum df 
three hundred thouſand crowns lent him by king Lewis XII. 
to maintain the war againſt Venice. It is very viſible, that 
in a treaty ſo advantageous to France, Charles meant only to 
gain time, by granting him whatever he could deſire, for 
fear of being hindered from going to take poſſeſſion of his 
kingdoms. Accordingly, the treaty was afterwards very il 

+...” -- obferved, re ard ek ne”) 
| Intere?s o The peace of Noyon was directly contrary to the de- 
the princes, ſigns of the pope, the emperor, and the king of England: 
1 he pope was extremely deſirous the French ſhould be ex- 
pelled out of Italy. Maximilian was wholly intent upol 
railing enemies to Francis, to hinder his aſſiſting the Ve- 


W Fhat is Charles, 


net ans. 
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netians. He ſaw, he mult reſolve either to ratify the treaty 1516. 
of Noyon, and conſequently reſtore Verona, or deſend hi 
| conqueſt without the aſſiſtance of any ally. To avoid both 
| theſe extremes, he tried all poſſible means to embroil affairs 
and kindle a new war which might occaſion a league againſt 
France. He hoped thereby to be able to reject without 
danger the treaty of Noyon, which he believed very preju- 
© gicial to his intereſts. It is true, the reſtitution of Verona 
© would be worth to him five hundred thouſand crowns. But 
cout of that ſum were deducted the three hundred thouſand, 
he owed the king of France, but never intended to pay him. | 
So for the ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns, he was 
I bound to reſtore Verona, that is to ſay, he was to be ſhut 
cout of Italy, the only thing that made him conſiderable in the 
3 preſent ſituation of the affairs of Europe. Henry VIII. was 
no lefs deſirous of a war with France, being prompted thereto 
by cardinal Wolſey, or by his jealouly of Francis. But it 
was not the ſame with the archduke, to whom a peace for 
ſome time was very advantageous. _ 
This was the ſubject of the ſeveral negotiations, ſet on Nezotiations 
foot from the concluſion of the treaty of Noyon to the end 222inft 
of October. The chief aim of the pope, the emperor, 8 = 
the king of England, was to diſengage the eight Swiſs Can- XIII. p. 5347, 
tons in alliance with France, from the intereſt of that crown, 
| that their troops might ſerve to invade the Milaneſe. Mean which end 
| while they were labouring to form a league, wherein they on 
| paſlionately deſired to engage the new king of Spain. Buticacve. 
all they could obtain was, his conſent to 4 defenſive league, Ib. p. 55% 
in caſe Francis attacked any of the confederates. Leo . 
according to his uſual cuſtom, would not openly declare 
| himſelf, but intimated, he would freely Join in the league 
when concluded, if a place was left tor him. As to the 
| Switzers, it was reſolved to include them, though they de- 
| fired it not, upon the hopes of engaging them by means of 
| ſome of their nation, who had been gained. 
This league was therefore concluded at London the Articles of 
0th of October, about two months after the treaty of the league of 
| Noyon, It ran, that the emperor, the kings of England mis, 
| and Spain, engaged to defend one another againſt any prince 
dat ſhould attack one of the three, and the number of 


tops, each was to find, was ſettled E. That all princes, 
[WW potenates, republicks, and lates, which deſired to enter 

X Each of them was to find, upon twenty thouſand 3 Nun tom. 
F oecaſion, five thouſand horſe, and XIII. p. 558. 


„„ 8 into 
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into the league, ſhould be admitted: that as the confede. 
— rates had reaſon to hope the pope would be willing to be 


admitted, they declared him head of the Jeague. Finally, 
that all the Swiſs cantons ſhould be deemed included in the 


league, provided they ratified it, and to that end the pen. 


The. empe- 
ror makes 
© peace with 
Venice. 


aſſigned them. 


ſions, which ſhould be agreed upon with them, ſhould be 
By a private article, ſigned two days after, 
it was agreed what each of the allies was to pay towards the 
penſions, which ſhould be diſtributed to the Switzers, as 
well to the publick as to private perſons y, (which are the 
very words) in order to induce them to come into the league, 


This ſhews there was no certainty of gaining them, and 
that the chief reliance was upon the cabals of ſome Private 


perſons of their nation. 

To this league, ſo inconfiderable in itſelf, tended all the 
motions of the pope, the emperor and the king of Eng 
land, during the courſe of this year. The emperor had 


"bot in hopes of ſomething more; and though by the treaty 


the allies were, in ſome meaſure, bound to aſſiſt him, if 


treaty of Noyon. 


Act. Pub, 
XIII. p.570. 


: Af airs of 
Scotland, 


Ib. p. 549. 
566. 


to come into the league; but it was to no purpoſe. 


the king of France continued to aid the Venetians, he ſoon 


diſreliſhed a league which procured him no money. Be— 
fore the year was expired, he accepted and ratified the 
At the fame time, he concluded with 
the Venetians a truce for ſome months, and with one con- 
ſent they put the reſt of their differences to arbitration. The 
emperor's reſolution entirely changed the face of affairs, as 
will be ſeen. the next year. We find in the collection of the 
* publick acts, that preſently after the league was ſigned, 
Henry ſent Richard Pace to the Switzers, to perſuade them 


On 


the contrary, the emperor relolving to make peace with the 


Venetians, agrecd, that the five Cantons who had refuſed 
to join with France ſhould come into the treaty made by the 
| other cight with that crown. 


Before I end the occurrences of the year i516, it will 
be neceſſary briefly to mention what paſſed in Scotland. 
Henry having formed great projects againſt France, and 
knowing how much the duke of Albany had at heart the 
good of that kingdom, reſolved to compel the Scots to re- 
move him from the regency. To that purpoſe, he de- 
fired them to ſend ambaſſadors, to whom he might im- 
part certain matters advantageous to both Kingdoms. This 


negotiation tended only to pret is the great men of Scotland 
7 — publico ac privato & part euari-Jbid, 


© 69, 


to 


n 
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to expel the duke of Albany. He even writ to the par- 


liament of Scotland, that the beſt way to preſerve peace be- 


tween the two nations, was to ſend back the regent into 
France, under colour that it was dangerous to truſt the 
ge heir to the crown, with the guardianſnip of the 
| young king; intimating withal, that in caſe of refuſal, he 


| ſhould be obliged to take care himſelf by proper methods; of - 
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Henry tries 
to have the 
duke of Al- 
bany re- 
moved. 


1b. p. 550. 


| the ſafety of the king his nephew. He allo gave to under- 


| ftand, that he claimed the regency as uncle to the youn 
king. But the parliament returned ſuch an anſwer, as fully 
Fre him, the Scots were by no means inclined to com- 
ply with his will 2. | 


proceedings, or was only ſuſpected, the parliament ſum- 
, | moned him to come and anſwer to the accufations againſt 


: 1 the parliament granted to the viceroy, a levy 
of ten thouſand men to chaſtiſe the rebel. But his friends 


3 | mercy, who ſent him to Edinburgh, and committed him to 
the cuſtody of James Hamilton his brother-in-law. Shortly 
3 | after, Hume perſuaded the lord Hamilton to eſcape with 
bim, and claim the regency, as ſon of James the third's ſiſ- 
ter“, and conſequently as nearly related to the king as the 
dase of Albany. le faid, if the duke could alledge, he 
was deſcended from the male line, it might be obje Hed, he 
| was ſon of a fugitive, born out of the kingdom, and hardly 
ae to ſpeak the country Unguage. The regent hearing 


| caltle and took it in a few days. hen Hume perceiving it 
was time to throw off the maſk, raiſed troops, and taking 
| Dunbar, utterly. deftroyes t the town, 


5 Ther told him, © The alk Ve ree „„ governance, &c,? See Pymer. 
2 — bl » - 


= + BY dom. 
„ eſtatis of the realme, had electit and XIII. p. ;o, 551. | 

F „em nit, with ane contar the duc a Fail. of Arran. Bcharen. He 
. : of Albany protector to their ſouve- wos created ſo Auguft 10, 15 3. | 
I ran? lord the king and his realme; b His mather was Mary, dsuehter 


quhilkis ordinans and cleC:ionn was of James II. wife | firſt of Thomas 
| aſfermit and a: pprobate in parliament Boyde, ear! of Arran, bit divorce! from 
nevir impvenir be per ſon. — And him, and married next, in 210 to 
this ordinaing of parliament | was James Hamilton, a favourite, from 


conforme to imperiall, cannon, and wnom the dukes of Hamilten are des 


„ their awin civile tawis : be quh iIkis ſeended. Other 5 ſay, tazt ke married 
E * lawis is decernit that the nerreſt and her after Boyd s, destu. Sce Ander- 
“ huthful perſonage of the agnats ſon's Tab. 
ide ſall have the cure, tutoury, and 


. , 3 
1 2 | bY 


him. Hume not thinking fit to appear, was condemned for 
4 ault, He looked upon the ſentence as unjuſt, and in 
revenge committed hoſtilities upon ſome of his enemics. 


Ib. 9 553. 


Whether e's was 8 in the king of! England's ps He © 
TEDELLIONs 


Buchanan, 


b e him to ſubmit, he caſt himſelf upon the regent's 


| of their flight and contrivance, marched againſt Hamilton 


WY — 
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1516. Mean while, the amÞ$:afladors ſent by the regent into Eng. 
land in May, had concluded a truce the firſt of June. But 


Truce be- 43 Henry had granted the truce only to promote the execu- 
tween Eng- 


And zud tion Of his defigus, he appeared little inclined to obſerve it, 
Scotland, after receiving "the forementicned aniwer. {ut to avoid a 
Xt 12705 war which mult have been fatal to Scotland, the regent 
878. 'ſent him by Francis de la Fayette, certain articles deſiring 
his approbation, for which he offered to come in perſon and 
pay him his reſpects. At that time the affairs of the reſt 
of Europe having, as hath been ſaid, taken a new turn, 
dꝛolonged. Henry agreed to prolong the truce to the ng. of the yea 
P- 377+" 4619; | 
5 Theſe are ahe moſt confideratite.” events which” paſſed in 
or Lateran the ſeveral ſtates of Europe during the year 1516. I hal 
tz about only add a word concerning the council of Lateran, which 
e e ſtill continued its ſeſſions without having much to do. As 
the council meddled neither with the reformation of ihe 
church, though they ſeemed to be called for that very Pur- 
poſe, nor wich: the extirpation of hereſy, they reſolved, in 
order to keep themſelves imployed, to reform the calendar, 
which was become very faulty. Lo that end, the pope 
cauling memorandums to be drawn, undertook to write to 
all the chriſtian princes, inviting them to ſend their beſt a- 
tronomers to Rome, or at leaſt to order them to examine 


what had been propoſcd upon that ſubject. We find in 


1 8825 the concluſion of the publick acts, the brief addreſſed to 
8 Henry VIII. where the pope ſays he had adjourned the next 
ſeſſion to December to give the mathematicians time to ſend 

in their opinions, 
1517, The emperor having ratified the treaty of . as far 
— 2 it concerned him, reſtored Verona to the Venetians, the 
Theem- 15th of January 1517, having received two hundred. thou- 
ES "I ſand crowns, aud an acquittance for what he owed the 


ron to the king of France. Moreover, to give the arbitrators time 
Veatians, to adjuſt the differences he {till had with Venice, he agrecd 
— prolongs that the truce ſhould be prclonged for five years, but on 
five years. Condition that, during the truce, the Venetians ſhould pay 
Cuicciard. him yearly twenty thouſand crowns, It was almoſt impol- 
ſible to make a treaty with him, and money not accrue to 
him from it. Thus ended at length a war which may be 
| deemed a conſequence of the league of Cambray, The Ve- 
netians were engaged in it from the beginning to the end, 
and expended no Jeſs than five millions of ducats of the 


publick treaſure, beſides the infinite damages ſuſtained by 
the ſubjects. 


: Maximilian, 
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Maximilian, having thus deſiſted from his deſigns upon Italy, 1517. 
went into the Low Countries to fee his grandſon Charles Wyn 


before he departed for Spain. During his ſtay there, he Heconcludes 
concluded with him and the king of France a league againſt f 
the Turks, wherein a place was reſerved for the king of Eng- a league 
land. Ihe pope and the council of Lateran carneſtly preſ- gainſt the 
ſed all the princes of Chriſtendom to Join in the league, on 3 
pretence of the progre's the Purks were mating in E; ypt Leo x. ex- 
againſt the Mamalucks e, after which, he pretended, their eites the 


chriſtian 
deſign was to attack the chriſtians. But what followed eg 
ſhewed the pope's ſole view was to heap up money for his war upon 
own uſe, and to enrich his family. the Turks. 


Man while, Charles the new king of Spain thought only oe hag * 


of ſpeedily going to take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms. He had Jas. 
juſt made with Francis I. a peace ſo advantageous to France, Suicciatd. 


that he did not fear that prince would break it, becauſe, it 6... 
would not be for his intereſt. So, when the Engliſh 2mbal- rats . 
ſador preſſed him to ratity the London league, he deferred it Kague of 
ſome time on divers pretences, becauſe deeming it needleſs yn 

D 7 D Act. Pub. 
he was afraid of offending the king of France. He rati- XIII. p. 5 1. 
hed it however after ſome alterations; and at length in He arrives 
Auguſt departed for Spain, where his preſence was abi lute- 3 
ly neceſſary. Upon his arrival, he diſmiſſed cardinal Aime- Ximenes. 
nes, who died with grief. After that, be ſo gave himſelf 
up to the Flemings, whom he had brought with him, that 


the Spaniards conceived ſuch a jealouſy as, carried them af- 


| tzrwards to great extremities. 


The rope, as I have obſerved, continually amuſed Francis The pope 
with the hopes of a ftrict alliance with him, at the very and Francis 
time he was raiſing him enemies on. all ſides. Francis was On 
partly informed of his proceedings, but did not know all. thoughts of 
So, in expectation of really attaching him in the end to one ancther. 
his intereſts, he omitted nothing he thought capable of 


gaining him, even ſeigning to deem him his beſt friend, 


© The word mamaluck ſignifies in 
Syriac, a hired ſoldier, Jovius ſays, 


they were Circaſſian ſlaves, ſold by the 


Tartars, and Podolians, to the mer- 
chants, and being trained up at Cairo, 
in military exerciſes, were picked out 
for the Soldan's guard, and preferred 
to the higheſt poſts, who in 1255, re- 
folved to obtain the kingdom of Egypt 
for themſelves, 


elective, and the ſon could claim no 
inheritance but his father's perſonal 
eſtate, Every Mamaluck, whoſe num- | 


I 3 When 


as ſoon as choien. 


The government was 


ber in all was about ſteen or eienteen 


thouſand, had a vote in the election, 
and required a gold ducat of the Soldan, 
the 


of this race fixteen kings, from 


year before mentioned, to the preſent 
year 1517, when Tenombeius II. their 


laſt king, was conquered in the firſt 
year of his reign, by Selimus J. 
Egypt became a province of the Tur- 
kiſh empire, as it ſtill continues, Hey- 
lin, &C, Guicciard, 


Thee were in all 


Thus 


_ Rorere 
ets poſſeſ- 
| 2 of Ur- 
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. when he moſt ſuſpected him. But as the pope knew in 


his conſcience, he had not deferved Francis's s friendſhip, he 
could not believe his advances ſincere. Mean while, it was 
for is intereſt that Francis ſhould publickly appear to be hi; 
friend, and therefore he kept very fair with him, and not 
without cauſe, In the beginning of the year 1517, a P.overe, 
who had been difpoflefied of the duchy of Urbino, prepared 


to recover his dominions. When by the truce concluded 


between the emperor and the Venetians, the Spaniſh troops 


in the ſtate of Venice were become uſeleſs, la Rovere found 


means to gain and employ them in his ſervice, With theſe 


ſupplies he took Urbino, and carried terror into Tuſcan 


Francis IT, 
aids the 

"pope. 
MP? rats 


and the eccleſiaſtical Rag Lorenzo de Medici, the new 
duke of Urbino, or rather the pope. his uncle, being then 
unable to recover that duch y, he was forced to have re- 


8 


courſe to the aſfiſtance of t : Oy tian princes, under co- 


Jour that the church was l oppreſted, the intereſts of 


the houſe of the Medici being hey the ſame with thoſe 
of the church, Francis I who h: d the. gaining of the pope 


ever in view, made uſe of this op bortunity to do him a 


ſignal ſervice, in ſending him a good od of troops, under 
the command of Leſcun brother of Lautrec. This war 


| however lalled ſeven or ei ght months, during which the pope 


never ceaſed to preſs al the chriſtian prince, to contribute 


to the charges of a war, which, according to him, ought 


to have altered all the world. Henry VIII. be eing ſolli- 


The pope 
levies a 
tenth upon 
the clergy. 
AQ. Pub. 
XIII. p. ih: 
June 10, 
p. 96 59 
La Rovcie 


15 driven 


No 


fromU:b nc. 


Con piracy 
againſt tlie 


D pe. 


. 


Gulcciard. 


Cited lixe the reſt, refuſed to in Rei But the pope found 
means to engage his ſubjects, by levying a tench upon the 
clergy, of v. hich cardinal Wol'c ey was appointed Collector. 


The war of Urbino A in a way la Rovere did not 
expect. Ihe pope bribed the Spaniards in his ſervice, who 
came to an 2greement for h him, which he was obliged 10 


a cept. Thus being once more C: nſtrained to relinquiſh þi 
dominions, he retired to Mantua. 

VV hilit ne Pope Was te reg 
he diſcovered- a * 
cardinal of Stena, who had bribed a lurgcon to polſon him. 
he cardinal being abſent frog n Rome when the diſco very 
was made, the pore, who paohcely denired to have lian 
in his power, ſctrupled not to ute fraud to compaſs his ends. 
He ſent him a fate conduct, and moreover, promiſed the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador that he would do him ne hurt. he 
cardinal being ſo weak as to come to Rome upon the faith 


3 
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e War of Urbino, 
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of St. Angelo, and er Warts ſrangled in priſon. The Spa- 


niſh 
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niſh ambaſſador complained of his breach of faith, but was 1517. 
told by the pope, a ſafe conduct was never retkoned to ex- CU WJ 
tend to high treaſon, without expreſs mention of the caſe. | 
Some other cardinals accuſed or ſuſpected of being concerned 

in the plot, were deſpoſed, impriſoned, or ſeverely fined, 


E Francis I. never ceaſed courting the pope to gain 115 Marriage of 

ftiendſhip, fearing that by his ſecret practices he would re- eee 

E kindle the war, to deprive him of Milan. He imagined the heirets of 

to have found at laſt an infailible means to attach bim to Boulogne. 

his intereſts, in procuring Lorenzo de Medici a very ad- e 

E vantageous marriage, with Magdalen heireſs of the houſe 

of Boulogne. Ibis propoſal was gladly accepted, and Lo- 

renzo repairing to Paris for that purpoſe, ſtood god! father 

in the pope's name, to the French dauphin, born the be- 

gining of this year. In acknowledgment for the king's fa- 

© vour to Lorenzo, the pope granted him tenths upon the 

dclergy, under colour of the war to be waged with the 

Turks. But he took care to aſſign fifty thoufand livres for 

E the charges of the wedding, which was to be ſolemnized 

at paris. . | | 
The pretended w War Chriſtendom was to undertake againſt Sale of in- 

the Turks, ſeemed to the pope to be a fair opportunity to 

inrich himſelf by the contributions of the chriſtians. To that fes ws 
end, he granted plenary indulgences to all that would con- with the 

tribute, and cauſed them to be publickly fold at ſo mode- Turks. 

rate a price, that a man mult have been very careleſs of his CI 

E ſalvation not to purchaſe them But it was this that made 

the pope expect to reap an immenſe profit, for probably, 

there would not be a chriſtian without them. Mean while, 

that the money ariiing from the ſale might be regularly col- 

lected, all chriſtendom was parted into fo many diviſions, 

| and in each were appointed cojlectors to receive the money, 

and preachers to extol the benclit of indulgences * „But, 


by 


It had been ſtill taught and be- fiatcol diſeipline. Urban II. in the 
liered for a good while, that the pope, beginning of X In een! ury, was 
ot of the igechauſtible t. eaſure of the the firſt that granted a tull remitiion of 
1 ren, ariſing from the merits of all ſins, to thoſe. who ſhould ta Ke up 
Chriſt, and works of ſuv&rerogation of arms for the recover; of the Holy 
the ſaints, had a power of 6itributing Land from the Infidels. Which cu 


dulgences on 


tlie 


intulgences on certain conditions pre- 


Iz ſcribed ! oy him, to the greateſt and moſt 


 rotizate of finners, for a plenary fe- 
miſlon of ſin, (as it is practiſed at this 
| Oy, in Portugal, Kc.) Theſe indul- 
| ecnces, are ſuppoled at firſt to reach 
| £2); to iclaxation of penances or eccle- 


tom was kept up by his ſucceſſors, ſome 
of whom extended the benefit of their 
indulgences to ſuch perſons who being 
unwilling or unable to go, maintained 
a ſoldier in their room, At length theſe 


ſpiritual favours were diſtributed to 
thoſe who took the field againſt the 
4 


enemies 
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1517. by an beide which at firſt ſeemed of no conſequence, 
| bony the a!chbiſhop of Mentz, who was commiſſioned to ap- 
point the preachers in Germany, happened to aſſign Sax- 
ony to the Jacobins, whereas in the former cruſades, the 
Auguſtines had been employed in that office. The injury 
done to theſe laſt, rouſed their jealouſy, They narrowly 
examined the behaviour of the preachers as well as collec. 
tors, ridiculed them, and afterwards publickly complained 
Martin of. them. At length, Martin Luther, an Auguſtine fryar 
N = and profeſſor in divinity in the new univerſity of Wirtem. 
"pear... berg, publiſhed ſome writings againſt them, not without (a. 
Sleidan. tirical remarks upon the indulgences themſelves. Thi 
boldneſs drew upon him enemies, who, by their oppoſition 
obliged him by degrees to inquire more carefully into the 
grounds of thoſe indulgencies. In ſhort, he was convinced, 
they had no foundation in the holy ſcriptures. From thence. 
forward, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to undeceive the 
- Puviick concerning the hitherto received opinion of the 
Papal power. Hence ſprung the reformation which ſpread 
Itſelf afterwards through Germany, and ſeveral other ſtates 

ol Europe. Os 

The pope at firſt did not much 1 Luther s repreſen- 
tations. He never imagined that the papal power, which 
ſeemed to ſtand upon unmoveable foundations, could be 
prejudiced by a ſingle friar. So deſpiſing this inconſiderable 
_ oppoſition, he continued without interruption to ſell his in- 
The pope dulgences. He cvery where publiſhed, that a powerful ef- 
continues to fort was going to be made upon the infidels, and exhorted al 
+. chriſtians to contribute, according to their abilities, towards 
io neceſſary a war, which would procure them, beſides 
many temporal advantages, deliverance from the pains of 
Purgatory, provided they would qualify themſelves for the 
indulgences. There was however one thing which very much 
cooled the zeal of many chriſtians for the cruſade. It was 
diſcovered that the pope had beforchand diſpoſed, for his 
temporal concerns, of the money which was to ariſe from 
the lale of the indulgences. For inſtance, he had aſſigned 


enemies of holy church, or heretichs. diately redeemed out of purgatoty. 


_ Great ſums were raiſed: by thus means,  F 'cople had likewiſe tne liberty of cat- 
but ſeldom applied to the ends for ing eggs and white meats on faſt days, 
Which they were intended. Leo, X. . and of chuſing their confeſſor, and 
1cſolving to follow fo good precedents, the Uke. Guicciardini ſys, that the 
opened a_general mart für indulgences, powers for releafing ſouls out of purga- 


to the dead, whoſe fouls, upon pay- B. 13. 
ment of ſo much money, were 1mmice ſl 


the benefit whereof was to extend even tory vere Ws played for in taverns. 


{0 


— 


1 to Magdalen de Medici, his ſiſter, wife to Franciſco Cibo, 1517. 


appear, the king complied with his requeſt. he Turks him. 
were then employed in Egypt and Perſia, and the cruſade _ 
E was founded only upon a bare conjecture that after ending 
© theſe wars, they would invade Chriſtendom. A man muſt 

have wilfully ſhut his eyes, not to ſee, it was but a, pretence 
to fill the pope's coffers. Beſides, in the preſent ſituation of 

the affairs of Europe, Henry had no great occaſion for the 


: by the time paſſed ſince that buſineſs had been put into the 


| the ſake of what he could do for them, he was in danger of 


| He began therefore privately to intimate to Francis I. that it He begins to 
| . would not be impoſſible to perſuade Henry to reſtore Tournay det with 
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natural ſon of Innocent VIII. part of the money to be raiſed ao 
in Germany. Mean while, he continued his ſollicitations in hp 
all the ſtates of Europe. He forgot not to write to Henry Ad. Pub. 
VIII. exhorting him to join his forces with thoſe of the other XIII. p. 5% 
chriſtian princes, and to excite him to this good work, by 
great commendations of his conſtant zeal for the defence of _ 5 
the holy ſee, and exaitation of the faith. All theſe en- He demande 
comiums ended in demanding two hundred thouſand cucats money of 


| | g ö : Henr 
for the pretended War againſt the inſidels. But it does net oh e. 


8 925 „ 5 
Mean time, cardinal Wolſey perceiving, the league of woltey is 


London would come to nothing, becauſe Francis was not diſ- uncaſyabout 


poſed to commence a new war with any of the confederates, _—_ 88 : 


E dreaded his uſing this time of peace to move the affair of the Tournay. 


biſhoprick of Tournay. On the other hand, he plainly ſaw | 
hands of the commiſſioners, that he was greatly regarded, as 

having an abſolute ſway over the king his maſter. Indeed, 

nothing could be expected from the king but through his 

means, and for that reaſon all the princes itudiouſly made | 
th.ir court to him, to gain him to their intereſts. We find Ib. P. 59 . 
in the collection of the publick acts, that Charles, king of 
Spain, aſſigned him this year an annual penſion of three thou- 

ſand livres, though he had yet received no ſervices from him. 

And therefore it was for thoſe he hoped to receive for the 

future. Mean while, Wolſey was uneaſy about Tournay. 

As the pope and the king of France regarded him only for 


loſing that regard in caſe they ſhould come not to want him. 


for a ſum which ſhould be agreed upon, provided he himſelf eee 
was recompenſed for the adminiſtration of the biſhoprick, ing that 

I ſhall relate the next year the ſucceſs of this negotiation. 3 
Henry enjoying this year great tranquillity, reſolved to ſee 

what the emperor intended with reſpect to the reſignation of 

the empire, which he had cauſed to be mentioned to him. 


Maximilian 
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1517. Maximilian being in Flanders with the king of Caſtile, hi Th 
grandſon, Henry ſent the biſhop of Wincheſter, with doctor bn of 
Negotiation Cuthbert Tunſtal, to renew the negotiation with him, ac. I his br 
5 quainting him withal: if he would aj point a convenient place, I heade 
emperor he would come and confer with him in perſon. The en. alban 
about the peror, who had never intended to reſign the empire to him, bold 
ceſſion of the 
empire and ſtill leſs at that time, very civilly anſwered, that to fave mont. 
comes to the king the trouble of croſſing the ſea, he would come himſelf | by ac 
Gs and confer with him in England.” But when the ambaſſ. {int : 
dars preſſed him upon the affair they were charged with, the ſic 

found he ſought only to evade his own offer. One while he Not k th 
ſaid, he would reſign the empire to Henry, but firſt would M. 
try to obtain of the diet, that himſelf and poſterity might I prete! 
preſerve the title of king of the Romans. Another while, he {Wis cc 
talked of making Charles his grandſon emperor, Henry, king I Prins 
of the Romans, Ferdinand, brother to Charles, king lo 

0 Auſtria, and himſelf only e of the empire. Thek Tum: 

variations convinced the ambaſſadors, nothing was to be ex. probe 

pected from the negotiation, and acquainting the king there. ſired 

with, he was ſatisfied Maximilian had no other deſign than char 

Ds dds money from him. Iperilt 
Inſurrecion I here was this year an inſurrection of the London appren- Nene 
5 tices againſt the foreign merchants, wherein ſome perſons ict Meter 
ee their lives. But it was appeaſcd by the puniſhment of ſome fru“ 
_ Hollingh, of the ſeditious, who were hanged in 1 the Prone ſtreets ol (ward 
the city e. ba wo 


The ſweat. T his ſame year the Fee 1 Vee} great ravages wy I! 
ing ſickneſs. in the kingdom, and eſpecially at London, Moſt of thoſe _ 
3 that were ſeized with it, died within three hours, and no ent 
cure could be found. As this diſtemper was pechlisr to bimf 
England, it was called ſudor Anglicus, or the Englilh {Out 


ſweat l. . | TEES | | not; 
e 5 5 | cul, 

e The chief author of this infurrec- king's court died thereof, as the lord Inchi 
tion (which began April 21) was one Clinton, lord Grey of Wilton, and by tl 
John Lincoln, a broker. He crew up of the common fort of people fo many, land 


a paper full of complaints againſt tte as in ſome towns it ſwept away hall, 
foreign merchants, whic 'Þ he got doc- in others a third of the inhabitants. 
tor Beie,: a noted preaciier, to read in Hall, fol; 63. Herbert, p. 28.— 
his pulpit on Exfter Tueſday; Where- There was allo fo. great a- drought this 
upon the mob aſtembled, and commit ye! ar, tat it did nat rain font the be- 
ted ſeveral outrages. Ihe reader may ginning of September, till the May fol- 
ſee a full account of t 15 inſurrection lowing, And the froſt was fo hard in 
in Hall, fol. 59—63. Zollingſh. p. the winter, that horſes and carts could 
840, Kc. paſs over the 'ihames on the ice be— 

f This diſtemper continued from Ju- rween Weſtminſter and Lambeth. Stow, 
ly till the middle of December. Many p. 505. ; 
knights, gentlemen, and officers of the 
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The affairs of Scotland were ſtill in great diſorder, by rea- 
W of the facti ns in the kingdom. Alexander Hume, and 
This brother William, after ſeveral pardons, were at laſt be- 
En:2ded®. Aſter the death of the two brothers, the duke of 
Alban), hoping Scotland would be in perfect tranquillity, re- 
Eilved to take a journey to ! FAnges promiling to return in few 
—— 
by accidents mentioned hereafter, the affairs of Scotland fell 
line great confuſion, becauſe of the diſtenſions of the nobles, 
which were inflamed by.thoſe who deligned to.tate advantage 
Jof them. 


Mean while, the pope earneſtly puſhed the affair of the 


Ibis court, projets which would have required more zeal than 
1 | princes uſually have, as well as more union among them. 


Ipropoſed by the pope, of which he was to be the head and 
Icirector. Jo that end, he exhauited, if J may fo ſay, the 
church“ s treaſures, to encourage the faithful to exchange their 
Jen hing riches for everlaſting advantages, This affair was 
carried to far, that he fent le: gates to all the courts, to ex- 
Fcite the ſovereigns to join their forces together, for the de: 
Fraction of the infidels. There was not one but What out- 
Pyardly ſhowed an extreme deſire to apply himſelf to fo holy 
bi work, provided he could be ſecured from being dilturbed by 
F neighbours. But that was the thing which rendered the 
{3 ecut on of the project very difficuit, © becauſe they had no 
confidence in one another. I hey had no more for the pope 
Ibimſelf, who, ſince the beginning of his ponti- cate, had 
but too plainly diſcovered. that the concerns of religion wete 
Fnot what affected him moſt. So, in ſeeing him act With that 
Leal, they could not help ſuſpecting, that the deſire of in- 
Inching himſelf by the voluntary contributions of chriſtians, 
by the ſale of the indulgencies, by the tenths of the clerg oY, 
land by the bountie> of the ſovereigns, was what moſt ftucd 
bis zeal, Neverthcleſs, not one of them ſhowed any aver- 
ion to the deſign, left he ſhould be taxed with not having 


months. But being detained there longer than he expected, 
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| pretended war, contriving with the ambafladors reſiding at wor 
| Leo X. ſends 


egat E5 tO 


ſollicit the 
o execute his defigns, it was neceſſary to raiſe immenſe cruſade. 


cums of money, and tha: was the ſecret intent of the league fangs 


[a due regard for religion. But they gave © only words, e . 


the pope wanted deeds. Henc: the Pope's project of an uni- 


bverſal league had not, as will hereaſter be ſeen, the iuccefs 
* expected. However, the projects though. chimerical, 


eon the 6th of ORs! ory 1516; Herbert p. 27. The 11h, ſays Bu- 


bana 3 


ſerved 


* 
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ſerved for a cloak to many other deſigns. The emperor, 4, 


firing to have one of his grandſons choſen king of the 2, 


mans, uſed the pretence of the imaginary Turkiſh invaſy 
of Chriſtendom, to ſhow the neceſſity of continuing the in, 
perial dignity in the houſe of Auſtria, there being no oth; 


in Germany, able by its own ſtrength to withſtand the 
arms. Charles king of Spain made uſe of the ſame pretene 


for the ſame purpoſe. Beſides that, as he wanted fon 


years of peace, he ftrenuouſly inſiſted upon the project of, 
general truce, that the chriſtian princes might be tree to uni: 


their forces againſt the Turks. Francis I. plainly ſay 
by the defenſive league made againſt him, that a pretens 
was only fought to invade him, and take away the duchy d 
Milan. So, a general truce could not but be advantageo 
to him in his preſent circumſtances. Beſides, he had in ves 


the recovery of Tournay, which could not be accompliſie 


but during a peace. Henry VIII. knowing that the pop 


the emperor, and the kings of France and Spain, had Join 


in a league againſt the Turks, was apprehenſive that leapu 


covered ſome deſign againſt him. For that reaſon, he woll 


not refuſe to enter into the ſame engagement, for fear of gi 
ing them a pretence. Thus the chief potentates of Euro; 
being concerned to promote the cruſade, or at leaſt not t 
reject it, the leſſer powers were alſo obliged to foll w th 


torrent. This gave the pope great hopes he ſhould at |: 
effect his deſigns. But as in truth, not one of the prince 


thought the thing practicable, the project was ſtill very f 


Negotiation 
about Tour- 
„ 
Herbert. 
Stow. 


Pol. Virg. ä 


from being executed, _ 


Whilſt Leo X. fed himſelf with theſe hopes, Francis wi 
thinking much more ſeriouſly of means to recover Tourna 
than of the affairs of the cruſade. On the other hand, cat 
dinal Wolſey was afraid of loſing the adminiſtration of tit 
biſhoprick, becauſe he ſaw no likelihood of ſowing diſcord bt 


tween France and England, at a time when all the princes0 
Europe expreſſed a defire to live in peace. He could nt 


therefore keep the adminiſtration, if Guillard, the true l. 


ſhop, would take the oath to the king, to which he ſcemi 
inclined. This made him embrace the ſecret offers of Frat 
cis, to make him amends, if he could induce the king | 


maſter to reſtore that place to France. Francis was Ve! 


ſenſible, that before all things the cardinal was to be ſatis 


not only in order to recover Tournay, but to procure it“ 
cheap as poſſible. This was the ſubject of a private negot# 
tion between them, before Henry was informed of 1t. yl 


ſucceed, Francis ſpared neither flatteries or Fan m 
55 6 | | pre ell 
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them, that the cardinal ſhould be recompenſed for the loſs of 
© the adminiſtration, with an annual penſion. That the king 
ok France ſhould give Henry fix hundred thouſand crowns for 


dient, mentioned hereafter, was found to reduce it to a much 
leſs. Upon theſe two conditions, the cardinal undertook to 
obtain his maſter's conſent to the king of France's deſires. 
One of leſs aſſurance than the cardinal, and not ſo ſecure of 


embarraſſed, ſince the buſineſs was to convince the king of 
the contrary, to what hitherto he had been endeavouring to 
make him believe, namely, that Tournay was no longer ne- 


| tution of Tournay, Wolſey had repreſented to the king, that 
both for his own and England's intereſt, it was of very great 
| conſequence to keep that place, which was moreover a per- 


and indeed does perſuade him, that the place is of no uſe, 
and the maintenance of the garriſon far outweighs all the ad- 
| vantages he can receive from thence, That it was better to 
yield it to the king of France, who earneſtly ſued for it, and, 


king, than to ſee that monarch make the firſt advances to 
| procure his friendſhip, and render it perpetual, by the mar- 
riage of the dauphin with the princeſs Mary, which alſo he 
E propoſed. That therefore the preſent opportunity ſhould be 
{ which being ſo remote from Calais, would infallibly be loſt 
upon the firſt rupture between the two crowns. That hereby 


| this union was the more neceſſary, as it was time to think of 


poſſeſſing the empire, Spain, the Low Countries, the king- 
of theſe reaſons was too manifeſt for Henry to reſiſt them. 


ments, to hinder the reſtitution of Tournay. But, as it has 


E Tournay. But as this ſum was a little too large, an expe- 


© the king's confidence, would doubtleſs have been greatly 


| petual monument of his victories, whilſt it ſhould be in his 
bands. Now altering his tone, he undertakes to perſuade, 


| to obtain it, ſcrupled not to condeſcend to make preſents to a 
E miniſter. That nothing could be more honourable for the 


doms of Naples and Sicily, were infallibly going to render 
themſelves very formidable to all the ſovereigns. The ftrength 


All he could think ſtrange was, that the cardinal. had not 
ſooner propoſed them, but till then had rather uſed argu- 


been 


ceſſary. When Francis I. would have treated of the reſti- Pol 


improved to receive a good ſum of money in lieu of Tournay, 


the king of France would be obliged to be his friend, and 3 
| their union would render them umpires of Europe. That 
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q preſents. Tf Polydore Virgil may be credited, theſe preſents 1518. 
Z were very conſiderable, But however, it was agreed between — 


0 Vir. 


| oppoling the growing power of the houſe of Auſtria, who 
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1 18. been remarked, Wolſey had ſuch an aſcendent over him, . wid. 
that he could perſuade him pro and con as he pleaſed s. dd 
Embaſſy of Henry having agreed to what the cardinal propoſed, the plain | 
France to next thing was to treat upon the matter. As ſoon as Francis i bute 


Henn. I. was informed of it, he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to England, * 


Herbert. 
„ conſiſting of admiral Bonnivet, Stephen Poncher, biitng on N 5 
Act. Pub. Paris, and M. de Villeroy, ſecretary of ſtate i. For form's mee 
III p. 608, fake, ſome time muſt be ſpent in the negotiation, though the e 
611. : 4 I hey 

| king of France, and the cardinal, had already agreed” upon eo ur 

the chief articles, by the nest of Villeroy, who had been 0 "dj 

in London ever fince the beginning of July, wherras his col- WF p ; 

"$16 legues arrived not till two Nocte After. The French am- b. 90 
bafladors had full powers to treat of the renewing of friendſbip WR © 

2 n 

between the two kings, of a league with the pope and al bor tl 

chriſtian princes who deſire to be included in it, for the ep 

p. 613-616, defence of religion and the church, of a marriage berweardh 7 | 
. dauphin and the princeſs Mary, daughter of Henry, of the | 

. Enel 

p. 616. Tefiitution of Tournay, St. Amand, and Mortagne, and of ae 

p. 610. an interview of the two kings. Moreover: they brought . 0 
Francis's letters patents, whereby he promiſed to pay to his iſ 
good friend the cardinal of York, an annual penſion of twelve 1 [eur 
thouſand iwvers, in confideration of his relinquiſhing the ad- Ipo2e 
miniſtration of the biſhoprick of Tournay, As the treaties Wort 
concluded upon theſe articles were not ready till the begin- Itnat 
ning of October, I ſhall briefly mention anothet affair, tran- 13 
ſacted about the ſame time. Wa 


The pope was ever intent upon the. affairs of the cruſade, boi th 
from whence he hoped to draw great ſums. He writ laſt year lame 
to all chriſtian princes, to notify the victory of Selim, empe- non 
ror of the Turks, over the Mamalucks of Egypt, whoſe em- ereai 

Ad. Pub, Pire he had utterly deſtroyed. The beginning of this year, lalſſu: 

XIII. p.6 3. he Cauſed the college of cardinals to ſend a letter to Henry, Wo! 

reprefenting to him, tne danger Chriſtendom was in, after (the p 

the victory by the Ottoman emp:ror, over the Soldan of Wh:;,, 
Egypt, who, according to the beſt advices, was ſlain in bat- 

tle. The cardinals exhorted the king to undertake the defence Wh * 7 

of religion r with all the other chriſtian ſovereigns, 


h Polydore Viroi! J obſe: ves, how art- t. tion of Thaniay: Wherenpon the From 5 
fully the ca'dinal managed ths affair: king faid, he ſaw plainly now, Wolſey ſion, . 
| he began with making the king a pre- would govern both himſe!f, and the 1 
ſent of ſome part of whos Francis had king ET France. Pol. Virg. ho fo 
given him, that he might thereby in- i And Francis de Rochecavard. aces, 
cline the king to accept of the friendly With no leſs than twelve hundred per- vr ten 


ovcrtures of the French ki ing. Having ſons in their train. Septemb. 30. Her- 
thus prepared the way, he uſed the ar- bert. p. 31. Fall, fol. 65. 
guments above ment! ned for the reſti- | 


5 ns with 
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with the pope and ſacred college, who were ready to ſacrifice 15 18. 
to that end, their own, as well as the church's treaſure. The — 
plain meaning of all this was, that the king ought to contri- | 
bute largely towards the cruſade, his country being too re- 
mote from Turkey to ſend forces thither. | 
Some time after, the pope ſent legates a latere * to ſeveral Campeius is 
courts |, with orders to exhort the ſovereigns to accept and . . 
preſerve a five years truce, enjoined by his apoſtolick power. to England. 

iY were likewiſe to uſe their endeavours to perſuade them — rt. 
to unite all their forces, and make war upon the Turk. N 
Cardinal Laurentius Campejus was appointed for England, 6:9. ; 
G 21 was already departed from Rome in the beginning of May, Hell, 
to go and execute his commiſſion. But Wolſey deemed it Wolſey gets 
a very great affront, that the pope had not thought of him re AA 
for the legateſhip. So, whilſt Campejus was on the road, he l-catethip, 
bent a truſty meſſenger to Rome, to repreſent to the pope, Stone. 
Bolinzih, 

tat by ſhewing ſo "little regard for a cardinal, actually inp 1. 
England, and the king's prime minifter, he put it out of his 
power to do him any ſervice : that whatever he ſhould ſay to 
ſapport what the pope required, would be of no weight, ſince 
w ſhould be conſidered as one whom the court of Rome 
curſt not truſt with the legateſhip : that it was rather the 

ſpope s intereſt to make uſe of him to obtain his deſires, con- 
idering the confidence the king honoured him with, and 
(that, without his affiſtance, the preſent affair would dei in 
anger of miſcarrying. Leo X. eaſily perceived by this re- 
ſp-efent ation that Wolſey muſt be contented. So by a bull 8. Pub. 
boi the 17th of May, he joined him with Campejus in the May 285 6. 
ame commiſſion ®, giving them both an equal authority, 775 
Knowing (ſays he 1 in the bull directed to Wolſey) your great 
credit with the king, and how caſily you can perſuade or 
ſeicuade him. Mean while, Campejus arriving at Boulogne, 

Volſey found means to detain him there till he had received 
e pope's anſwer. For which reaſon it was the 29th of July Campejur's 
ÞÞcfore the Italian legate made his N into London, As ent into 


ON don. 


Hall. 


| © There are four ſorts of legates. 1, is given to the pope's extra ordinary 
They whom the pope ſents to preſide ambaſſuJors to emperors Sn k. ngs, 


zeneral councils, 2. The pepe's who are called legati a Jatere, At pre- 
Fepetua! vicars in countries remote fent none but cardinals have this cha- 
en Rome; thus before the 1 racter. 
Joa, the archbiſhop of Canterb- V 1 To England, France, Spain, and 
das natus apoſtolic ſedis. 3. The y Germany, Hall, tel. 04. 
Nuo tor a certain time, and in certain n At the regueſt of king ken, 
bes „are delegated to convene tyno's and the king of Fr. nce, Hollingſh. 

Voring Chi arch diſcipline and other p. $15. -_ 


encies, 4. The name of leg: de 


he 
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1518. he had but a very poor train, Wolſey ſent him twelve mule 
LH, I with coffers richly covered. But ſome of theſe coffers hap. 
pening to fall, during the proceſſion, and being overturned 
and broken, were found to be empty n, to the great ſport 
and laughter of the people, who derided this external page. 
AR. Pub, antry. There is in the collection of the publick act, ; 
X111.p.609, bull of Leo X. with extraordinary powers to the two legates 
authoriſing them to grant a plenary indulgence to the faithful 
of both ſexes, who ſhould be preſent at the maſs, which either 
of the legates ſhould celebrate in the preſence of the king 
and queen, or at leaſt at the benediction, provided they con- 

feſſed their fins, or deſired to confeſs, and were penitent, 
The legates The legates commiſſion conſiſted of two points. The firſ 
commiſſion. was, to try to obtain of the clergy an aid of money for the 
war againſt the Turk. But the clergy withſtood all their 
attempts. The ſecond was, to perſuade Henry to join in 
the projected league with all the chriſtian princes for the de- 


fence of religion and the church. The pope's deſign vs but 

not to undertake a war againſt the Turk, but only to be WR 4c 

up money on that pretence. Thus the league he was medi. WF 21! 

tating was ſolely to make the world believe he really in- ch. 

tended to war againſt the infidels. After which, he had a 8 he 

very plauſible excuſe to lay impoſitions upon all the clergy, b 

and draw money from the ſovereigns and their ſubjects, b at 

bear the charges of the pretended war. With this league 8 dhe 
therefore he was to begin, and upon that the legates were | Fr 
commiſſioned to treat with the king, who ſeemed inclined to WF 3 

agree to it, though he might ealily foreſee the league woud of 

. ſignify nothing. . „ F 
Cardinal As cardinal Wolſey's credit increaſed in England, it be. un 
err de- came likewiſe greater at the court of Rome. He had cauſed, be 
2 as was before obſerved, cardinal Adrian de Corneto to be Po 
removed from the office of the pope's collector in England. P.. 


| But this flight puniſhment not ſufficing to ſatisfy his revenge, 1 be. 
| | he had ſo ordered it, that the king writ to the pope, deſiring WW fo 
him to deprive Adrian of the cardinalate, and of the biſhop WW (pc 

1 rick of Bath and Wells, which had been conferred on him. 8 
Leo X. could not help thinking it very ſtrange, that tte be 
king ſhould make ſuch 2 requeſt, without alledging any rea- 

ſon. However, without giving him a poſitive denial, he 


35 5 — to 

In Cheapſide one of the mules unlocked, and there fell out of them, wh 

broke loote from her leader, and over- old hoſe, torn ſhoes, pieces of roated WF ane 

turning her own, and two or three of meat, bits of bread, eggs, and ſuch vil! Wi Co 


_ the other mules carriages 3 which fell baggage, Hall, fol. 6. 
with ſuch violence, that ſeveral of them 


contented 


d 


ver more heard of, and that it is not known what became of 
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contented himſelf with ſaying, he would give him ſatisfaction 1518. 
at a more proper ſeaſon. In 1517, there was a conſpiracy Gay. 


againft the pope, wherein cardinal Adrian being concerned 
was committed to priſon. Guicciardini affirms, he was ne- 


him . But there is in the collection of the publick acts, aaa, po. 
letter of cardinal Julius de Medici, dated the 5th of July, XIII. b. . 
1518, notifying to the king, that in a conhiftory heid that 
day, cardinal Adrian was depoſed and ftript of all his pre- 
ſerments, intimating withal to the King, that it was on his 
account. But it is more probable, he was puniſhed for his 
crime againſt the pope. However, a few days after, the p. eue, 
pope gave cardinal Wolſey the adminiſtration of the biſhop- 9 
rick of Bath and Wells, ſuppoſing he wanted it to maintain 
the diznity of cardinal, 

The nẽgotiation of the two cardinals ted very flow Leo X. 
ly, ſince it was not ſufficient to incline Henry to the league, Wes to 
but we. reſt of the ag a were alſo to 81) ve their content, e 0 


of enſive — 


Turk. 
chriſtian ee was going to be inkallibiy e In | 
ſhort, every prince returning him the ſame anſwer 5 namely, . 621. 


that it was neceſſary all the ſovereigns ſhould unite in the 


affair, he ſent a bull to his legates in England, empowering 
them to conclude between the emperor and the kings of 
France and Spain a league againſt the Turk, His intent“ 
was, that the league ſhould be offenſive, elſe it would be 
of no advantage to him, unleſs the Turk really intended to 
invade Chriſtendom, which was hitherto thought to be very 
uncertain. But Leo was too well known for the princes to 
be thus taken in a ſnare which tended only to render the 
pope matter of their own and their people's money. So, 
pretending zealouſly to enter into his projects they con- 
tented themſelves with concluding together a defenſive league 
for the proteCtion of the pope, the holy ſee, and their re- 
ſpective dominions, againſt all invaders, and particularly a- 
gainſt the emperor of the Turks 7. The pope was declared 
head of the league » provided he ratified it w thin ſuch a 


o Pelydore Virgil ſays, 4 be- fingular in its king, and an excellent 
que athed a magniſicent pa 1 in Rome, precedent for peace to future ages; and 
to the king of England his patron, therefore recites it more at large, be- 
which was called the Engliſh palace, caule (as he ſays) it ſeems to have 
end is now poſletled by the family of been the rule by waich Henry framed 
Colonna, his actions many vears after, 

P Lord Herbert ſ. ays 85 this treaty is 31, of the Comp. Hiſt. vol. 1 


Vox. VI. K 


See p. 


| time, 
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1518, time. But, the treaty made no mention of what each of 
WY the allies was to furniſh, All which ſhows, this league, 
according to the intention of the parties, was only to caſta 
miſt before people's eyes, to give the pope ſome fatisfaCtion 
and perhaps to frighten the Turks. 
The pope This was not what the pope deſired. He could have Wiſhed, 
— the all the princes of Chriſtendom had joined together in an of 
Ib. p. 6$1--fenſive league againſt the Turk, and engaged to ſend their 
Ha, forces to Conſtantinople, to attack the Ottoman emperor 
Holinah, in his metropolis. In that caſe, he knew, the moſt remote 
| would have been eaſily induced to furniſh their quota in mo- 
ney. Since the frantic zeal for cruſades was over, the popes 
bad loſt no opportugity to rekindle the ſame zeal, which had 
formerly procured fo many advantages to their predeceſſor, 
But the-people as well as the princes were entirely diſcou- 
raged, becauſe it was too viſible that the cruſades had been 
| profitable to none but the popes. So, for once, the chriſtian 
_ princes were contented to make a defenſive league, to ſhow 
only, they were ready to defend Chriſtendom againſt the at- 
5 tacks of the infidels, deferring to take other meaſures til 
. Pub. they ſhould be obliged. Leo X. ſeeing he could obtain no 
XIII. p. 691. more, approved and ratified the league the 3iſt of Decem- 
ber, after which it was never more mentioned. All the ter 
ble preparations of the Turks againſt the chriſtians entirely 
vaniſhed, as ſoon as the pope found his artifices could not 
produce the deſired effect 
3 While theſe things paſſed, cardinal Wolſey, jointly with 
treaties the French ambaſſadors, was employed in preparing the 


between treaties they had agrecd ene, to be ſigned. 
France and 


England. 
1, © of The firſt related to the marriaze . the princeß 
marriage Mary and the dau phin, which was to be ſolemnized as ſoon 
2 n the gs the young prince ſhould be ſull fourteen years old, each 
auphin and 
Mary, of the two kings promiſing to pay five hundred thouſand 
P. 6 24-641. crowns, in caſe it was his fault that the marriage was not 
compleated. Mary's dower was to be three bundred thirty 
three thouſand crowns of g. 1d, one half to be paid on the 
day of marriage, and the other within a year after. The 
jointure was to be as great as had ever been aſſigned to ay 
queen of France, and particularly t» Anne of Bretagne, and 
Mary of England, wives to Lewis XIII. 
11. Treaty The ſecond treaty was upon the reſtitution of Tournay, 
3 ur for which Francis I. engaged to pay Henry fix hundred thou- 
b. 42. land crowns of thirty hve pence To ournois each, beſides fifty 
Hall, | | thouland 


N 
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| where: 
p. 652: 
Fears t 
threr 
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| thouſand livres Tournois due to: him from the inhabsente 9. 1518, — 4 
But 6ut-of theſe two ſums Francis was to keep back the Cay 
princeſs Mary's dower. As to the payments, he obliged _ 
himſelf to pay fifty thouſand livres upon taking poſſeſſion of. 
the place, and then twenty-five thouſand livres 1 ſix 
months, till the whole was paid r. | 

The third treaty concerned the outrages which might be III. Teese 
committed for the future againſt che peace by the ſubjects of**-t , 
| either king, and contained certain, regulations to procure 7 I 
| ſpeedy reparation. XIII. p. 649. 
| By the fourth, the two monarchs agreed upon an inter- IV. Treaty | 
view in the village of Sandinfelt, between Ardres een 


Interviews 

; 1 pap 
Theſe treaties being 454 the 10 of October, the Oda 
French ambaſſadors gave cardinal Wolſey their maſter's let- arp is 


ters patents, whereby he bound himſelf to pay him an an- mends, 

| | ui penſion of twelve thouſand livres Tournois, to fatisfy?- 671. 

bim for the loſs of the biſhoprick of Tournay. | 
As ſoon as the two kings had ratified the treaties, 1 ſo- Efpouſals of 

| lemnly ſwore to the peace at London and Paris, the King and le eg 

queen of France, acting in the name of the dauphin their p. 666-678. 

| fon, affianced the princeſs Mary, repreſented by the carl of 

E Worceſter 5 her proxy. This ceremony was performed a at 

| | Paris the 21ſt of December . 

| Europe etyoyed then a profound tranquillity. But upon 15 10. 

the death of the emperor Maximilian ® the 12th of January — 

1519, new troubles aroſe, By his death, France, Spain, Death of the 

Haly, Germany, England; Scotland, the Low Countries, dsc 


Herbert. 


: 4 The whole: was but pity e 
| whereof part was paid. 
p. 6:2, Our hiſtorians ſay, the ar- 
[rears that remained due, were twenty 
three thouſand livres. Hall, fol. 65; 3 
and Stow, p. 507. 

WB, Tournay was delivered up to the 
ing of France, on Febr. 8 
i fol, 67, 

| * Rapin miſtaking the name for the 
ſtitle, ſays Somerſet, —H2 was accom- 


clas Welt, biſhop of Ely, the lord 
t. John, Ir Nicolas Vaux, ſir John 

Pay and fr Thomas Bulleyn, Hall, 

Fol. 66. | 

© This year was inſtituted the a. 

ede of phyſicians, in London. King 


See Rymer, 


„1519. 


panics in his embaſly to France, by 


in this corporation, or college, are in- 


cluded the phyficians in London, and 
ſeven miles wund that city. The 
phyſicians named in the charter, are, 
John Chamber, Thomas Linacre, Fer- 
nand de Victoria, Nic-las Haliewell, 
John Francis, and Robert Vaxley. 
*Rymer's Fad, tom. XIII. p. 654. 

u He was king of the Romans, and 
called emperor, though never crowned 
by that title. Some ſay, the reaſon 
was, becauſe he declined the charge 
and” hazard of going into Italy, to res 
ceive the imperial crown at the pope's | 
hands, He ſpent his leiſure hours in 
poetry, writing the hiſtory of his life, 
in Dutch verſe. As knight of the 
garter, his obſequy was ſolemnly kept 


enry's charter for that purpoſe bears in St. Paul's, by our king and the 
lte October 23. By the appointment Knights of that order. Herbert, p. 34. 
K 2 


were 
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1519. were engaged in wars no Jeſs fatal to them than the former, 
As ſoon as Maximilian was in his grave, the kings of France 
Francis and and Spain openly declared themſelves candidates for the em. 
8 1 the pire, and began to cabal among the electors to obtain their 
empire. deſires. This threw. the electors into great perplexity. On 
Megerai. which fide foever they turned, they ſaw for themſelves, fy 
_ emcerr®. Germany, for all Europe, advantages and inconveniencis 
i which deſerved their whole attention. It would have been 
the intereſt of Germany to keep the balance even between 
the two monarchs. who aſpired to the imperial dignity, and 
to reject both. But by chooſing one of the competitors, ſuch 
ſuperiority would be given him as could not but be fatal to 
all Europe, and particularly to Germany. I ſhall*not farther 
inſiſt upon the reaſons which the clectors had to chooſe one 
or reject both. It is well known, on theſe occaſions, the 
publick good does not always ſerve for rule and foundation 
The pope's to form deciſions of this nature. Leo X. withed, as it wa 
intereſts. indeed his intereit, the electors would agree to chooſe one of 
_. their own body. Charles being poſſeſfed of the kingdomd 
Naples, and Francis of the duchy of Milan, the election d 
one of theſe monarchs could not but one day diſturb the 
peace of Italy, and prove deſtructive to the papal power, 
Accordingly, the pope uſed his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade 
the electors to take that courſe. But however, he was force 
to act privately for fear of making the two candidates hi 
enemies, by openly declatins againit them. Le 
Nath of Whillt the reſolution of the electors was impatiently ex: 
_ Lorenzo de pected, Lorenzo de Medici the pope's nephew was ſeized 
Hedi. with a diſtemper that laid him in his grave. Ey this une 
Guicciard, 7 : is EE 
pected accident, that branch of the family of Medici ws 
reduced to the perſon of the pope, ſole lawtul defcendant 0 
Coſmo the great, who firſt acquired the fovereignty of Flo 
The pope rence. Some endeavours were uſed to perſuade the pope tl 
88 Flo- reſtore his country to liberty, but he did not love the Floren- 
erat bytines well enough to ſuffer them to enjoy ſo valuable a ble. 
ſing, of which he had taken fo much pains to deprive then 
Reſolving therefore to keep that ſtate, he ſent cardina) Julw 
de Medici, natural ſon of Julian his uncle, to govern in h- 
He annexes name Shortly after, he annexed the duchy of Urbino to the 
we "ny church, and razed the walls of the capital, for fear Ja Roter 
ating ſhould think of recovering it. 3 a 
dh; The electors being aſſembſed to proceed to the election d 
Tus elactots an emperor, Francis and Charles ſent ambaſſadors to Ut 
n aflembly to manage their concerns. The pope would hate 
a nuntio there too, who had orders privately to endeavour , 
| | | Caulk 


a legate. 
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chocſe an 
emperor. 
Culcciard. 
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cauſe them both to be rejected, but however, to conform 1519. 


| themſelves outwardly to the diſpotition of the electors.— 


Henry VIII. perceiving the difficulties which would occur in Pol. Virg. 


: HR . s 1 f | Henry aſ- 
the choice of either of the candidates, ſent Richard Pace to : 


pires to the 


| the diet to try whether there was any thing to be expected empire. 


| for him. But as he thought of it too late, his ambaſſador Herbert. 


Francis I. All the world immediately thought, the jcalouſ 


found the affair ſo advanced, that he did not think fit to ex- 


poſe the king's honour. He writ to him therefore, that in- 


E deed ſome of the eleHors Y ſhowed an inclination to favour 
him: that the pope would have likewife ſupported him to 

the utmoſt of his power, had he declared ſooner ; but that 
matters were ſo ordered, that the election would infallibly be 
cover before proper mcaſures could be taken to accompliſh - 
bis project. And indeed, a few days after, on the 28th of Charles 
June, Charles king of Spain was declated emperor by the Seis 
name of Charles V. or rather of Charles Quint, as he was eſ 
then, and ſtill is called to this day *. | 


elected. 
Guicciard, 
| s 5 by - , th . ; Fo > 
The election of Charles was a terrible mortification to Jextouly'ot 
TanNCIiS * 
Se cral o 


between theſe two potent princes would infallibly occaſion cations of 
bloody wars, and this opinion was but too well confirmed quarrel be- 
1 . . ' 1 ; 8 4. 5 . 1 | = tween 

| by experience. Beſides the king of France's jealouſy, which 


Charles and 


| was doubtleſs one of the chief cauſes of the following rup- Francis. 
ture, there were differences between them of very great im- Gvicctard, 
| portance, and extremely difficult to adjuſt. Francis I. had 
| pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples. 
| treaty of Noyon, Charles was bound to re{tore Navarre to 
| Henry d'Albret, within four months after ſigning the treaty, 
and this article was yet unperformed. | 
| Charles, as heir of the houſe of Burgundy, believed he had a 
| right to the duchy of that name. He pretended that after the 
| death of the Jaſt duke his great grandiather, Lewis XI. had 


Moreover, by the 


On the other hand, 


unjuftly ſeized it upon a bare allegation that it was a male 
fee, though the contrary was evident. He had ſuffered his 
title to lie dormant during his minority, But af.er he was of 


The electors of Mentz, Cologne, and Cologne, the count Palatin, and 


and Triers, ſtood fo affected, that Pece 


4 5 d . 6 
thought if our King had put in ſooner, 


| he would have carried it. Herbert, 


P. 23, 
* Inſtead of ſpending his money in 
bribing the electors, . as Francis did, 
particularly the marquis of Branden- 
urgh, he laid it out in _raifing nume- 
rous for 
fort. 
lector 


Whereupon the majority of the 
s (viz, the archbiſhops of Mentz 


K 3 


ces, which he brought to Franc- 


the duke of Saxony) being thereby 


terrified. and 


cver-awed, agreed to 
chooſe him. 


There were then but ſe- 


ven electors, which, together with the 


four juſt now mentioned, were the 
archbiſhop of Treves or Triers, the 
marquis of Brandenbureh, and the king 
of Bohemia. See Guicciard. I. 13. 
The electorate of Bavaria Was appointed 
in 1648, an+that of Brunſyic- Lunen- 
burgl-Hanorer, in 1693. 
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1519. age he had thoughts of reviving it, and the imperial dignity 
lately obtained helped very much to confirm him in that re. 


ſolution. The dutchy of Milan was another cauſe of diſpute, 
which would naturally produce a war between the two mo- 
narchs. It could not be denied that it was a fief of the em- 
pire, and yet Lewis XII. had feized it, and Francis I. re. 

conquered it, and was now in poſſeſſion, without either's be- 


ing inveſted by the Feder Maximilian, or fo much as de. 
ſiring it. Charles therefore could alledge it was his duty to 


maintain the rights of the empire, and endeavour to diſpoſſeſz 


the king of France of that duchy. The duke of Gueldres 


afforded another occaſion of quarrel between theſe two mo- 
narchs. He was a profeſſed enemy to the emperor, and 
France protected him openly. Finally, the treaty of Noyon 
gave Charles another cauſe of complaint. He pretended, 


Francis had extorted from him ſo diſadvantageous a treaty, by 


threatening war when his affairs neceſſarily required his pre- 


- ſence in Spain, to take poſſeſſion of his Kingdoms : that 


therefore the reſignation of the kingdom of Navarre, and the 


_ penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, to which he had been 
engaged under the ſpecious pretence of a maintenance for the 
; princeſs his future ſpouſe, were nothing elſe but the price of 


Intereſts of 
the princes 
of Europe. 


Of Tis X. 


a peace he had been made to purchaſe. 

But though the two monarchs looked upon each other with 
a jealous and envious eye, and wanted not pretences for a 
war, neither of them durſt however begin before he hal 
ſounded the reſt of the ſovereigns. And how they ſtood al- 
ſected will alſo be neceſſary to know, for the better under- 
ſtanding the ſequel, the intereſts of princes giving to hiltory 
a light, which without that affiſtance is ſought for in vain. 
Leo X. was equally afraid of the two monarchs, being 
ſenſible to which ſide foever the ballance inclined, Italy mult 
be in danger. If he could have ſet them at variance without 


making italy the ſeat of the war, he would freely have 


done it. But that was not poſſible. Much leſs was it in his 
power to ſtand neuter, The reaſon is, becauſe he could not 


hinder the conteſts about Naples and Milan from being e- 
cided by arms, and therefore could not avoid interpoſing i in 
a quarrel, which would ſo nearly concern him. He took 


Mezeral, 


therefore the courſe which beſt agreed with his temper, and i 


that was to be reſerved, and manage both the monarchs, till 
he found it his neared to declare himſelf. But through all 


his diſguiſes he diſcovered howeyer ſome partiality to the em- 
| peror, in the grant of a diſpenſation to hold the empire with 


me kingdom of Naples, though that was directly contrary to 


the 


| livered. - 
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the terms on which he had given him the inveſtiture of that 1519. 


kingdom. Francis complained of it, but the pope excuſed , *© 
it as he could not refuſe, without involving himſelf in trou- 


bles from which it would not have been ealy to be de- 


As for Henry VIII. the poſture of affairs between Charles Of Henry 

and Francis might have rendered his reign very glorious, had 1 9555 

he not entirely given himſelf up to the intereſted counſels of 

cardinal Wolſey. He had it in his power to preſerve the 

peace of Europe, by keeping the ballance even between the 

two rivals, without ſuffering it to incline too much to either. 

ſide, This was his grand intereit as well as the kingdom's, 

and accordingly this was his reſolution. Hence it was that 


| he frequently engaged in one or other ſide, but nat always as 


the intereſt of Europe, the welfare of his reaim, and his 
own glory required. Thus whilſt he thought to follow the 
maxims of good policy, he helped without perceiving it to 


| eratify the paſſions of his miniſter, as will be ſeen hereafter. 


Charles and Francis were ſo convinced of the advantages to Both mo- 
be reaped from the king of Evgland's friendſhip, that they ems try 
neglected nothing which they thought would procure it. Henn be 
The belt or rather the only means to that end was to gain car- means of | 
dinal Wolſey to their intereſts. And therefore, they ſpared ee 
neither flatteries nor promiſes, nor preſents to make bim 
their friend. They took occaſion ſometimes to write to him, 
on purpoſe to ſtile him their friend, their father. In their 
letters they extolled his virtue, his prudence, bis capacity, 
in ſuch affecting terms, that he muſt have been blind not to 
ſee, they had farther views than to expreſs their eſteem for 
him, Wolſey made good ule of theſe teſtimonies of their 5 
friendſhip, to obſerve to his maſter how formidable he was to Their ca- 
theſe monarchs, ſince they did not diſdain even to careſs his #65 in- 


1 : > . l . creaſe Wol- 
miniſter, But withal, it ſerved him to infinuate how far his fy's credit. 


on merit excelled that of other miniſters, ſince it was uni- 


verſally known. All this produced the effect he expected. 
Henry deemed himſelf the arbiter of Europe, and remained 


Jo perſuaded of his favourite's capacity, that he no longer 
paw but with his eyes, nor acted but by his advice. 


Thus Wolſey was then at the top of the wheel, He was The car- 
aourite, prime miniſter, lord chancellor, adminiſtrator n 5 
the biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, archbiſhop of York, ſole Me 
egate a latere, Cawmpejus his collegue being recalled. He 
ad a penſion from the emperor and the king-of France, 
nd r.ceived an immenſe profit ſrom his chancellorſhip, by 
he privileges annexed thereto by the king. Beſides this, the 
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1519, king never ceaſed making him preſents, and giving him con- 
wa tinual occaſions of increaſing his incomes. On the other 
hand, the pope, the emperor, the king of France, and the 
republick of Venice, {trove with emulation to gain his god. 
will, and ſeemed, as I may fay, to. glory in their Jepen- 
AR. Pub. dence upon him. The beginning of the year, Francis! 
*111-P-*9-ſent him letters patents, whereby he conſented, that he 
ſhould alone regulate the ceremonies of his interview with 
Henry, giving him thereby an authentick te imony of his 
confidence in his probity, upon a point of which kings are 
commonly very jealous. Mean while, the advances ſuch 
great princes made the cardinal, did not argue fo much their 
eſteem for him, as their fear of loſing the friendſhip of the 
Henry is Ring his maſter. Francis I. to give Henry a freſh mark of 
ecdfather to his reſpect, deſired him to ſtand godfather to his ſecond fon, 
dota afterwards king of France, by the name of Henry II. Thee 
Herbert, things demonſtrate Henry's happy ſituation, and how elori- 
ous his reign might have been, had he wiſely improved theſe 
advantages. Eut unfortunately for him, inſtead of acting for 
himſelf and his own glory, he laboured in effect for his 

favourite's intereſts. TY 


Cardinal Tt would have been hard to conceive to what height the 


Wolſcy's eardinal's pride was carried, if all the hiſtorians had not 
extreme 1 


pride. taken care to deſcribe it, and all in the fame colours. The 
legateſhip of Campejus ſetting that cardinal upon a level 


Act. Pub. with him, he could not long bear that equality. By his cre- 
: Wy s dit at Rome, he cauſed him to be recalled v, and himſcdf 
01. Y 317 I 
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Burn. sppointed fole legate, with power to viſit the monaſteries, 
| and all the reit of the clergy 2. To obtain this commiſſion, 
* he had taken care to defame to the pope all the clergy of the 

© Kingdom, intimating, how neceſiary it was to commit the 
relorming of them to his care 2. But this was only to in- 

Se creſe 


y John Clarke, doctor of law, was 
ſent to Rome tor this purpoſe, The 
pope's commillion to Wolſey is dated 
June 10, 1519. Herbert, p. 32. 

2 By virus of his legantine com- 
miſſion, he might ſummon the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and all other bi- 
ſhops within the king's dominions, to 
aſſemble at his convocation, He might 
ſuperintend and correct what he thought 
irregular witlfin their juriſdictions; ap- 
point all officers in the ſypiritual 
courts, and preſent to all eccleßaſtical 
benefices; conſtitute maſters of facul- 
ties, and maſters of ceremonies, to ad- 


vance his dignity, and exerciſe a viſita- 
torial power over monaſteries, and col- 
leges, and all the clergy, exempt, and 
not exempt; and this for one whole 
year, from the date of the bull. Fiddes's 
lite of Wolſey, p. 100. Rymer, tom. 
XIII. p. 7:4. „„ 

2 The clergy were ſo defamed by the 
cardinal's information, that they were 
termed, dati in reprobum ſenſum, given 
up to reprobate ſenſe; and the like, in 
the originall bull among our recorc, 
which lord Herbert fays, he ſnould 
have inſerted at large, but that it ; 
too long and infamous to the hierareh) 


N/ 
any 


8 Y 


| 
creaſe his authority, and ſubject the whole ads of Eng- 1519. 
land to his orders. When he ſaw himſelf inveſted alone with — — 
the dignity of legate, he let looſe, if I may fo ſay, the reins 5 oppreſſes 
to his vanity. He ſaid maſs After the manner of the pope - Ae 
himſelf, not only biſhops ſerving him therein, but caris and Pol. Virg. 
dukes giving him water and the towel. When he walked Stow 

into the city, two croſſes were carried before him by two of fiebert. 
the talleſt prieſts that could be found, mounted on the higheſt Eollingſh. 
horſes. One of theſe croſſes was that of legate, and the 

other that of Vork. At firſt theſe things ſerved only for 

diverſion to the people, who paſſed their jeſts upon this ex- 

ternal pomp d. But preſently after, were jelt much more 

grievous effects of the power aſſumed by the legate. A new «+, bes 
court of juſtice was erected, called the legate's court, the court erect- 
juriſdiction whereof extended to all actions relating to con- Ha 
ſcience, that is, properly ſpeaking, to all the actions of life, . 


|. Virg. 

ſince there is ſcarce any but where conſcience may be ſome II rbert. 

way concerned. John Allen, doctor of law, being made Hollingh. 

judge of this new court, committed numberleſs rapines and 
extortions, under colour of reforming the manners of the 
-people, Gough he was himſelf a perſon of an infamous 
character ©, Strict enquiry.was made into the life and man- Herbert. 
ners of every body, which gave occaſion to the new judge to 

oppreſs all that obſtinately refuſed to compound with him. 
Particularly, he pretended that this juriſdiclion reached to all 

ſuits arifing from wills or marriage contracts, and drew to his 

court numberleſs cau! ſes, without the king's judges daring to 

oppoſe it 4, On the other hand, the legate treated the clergy 

with ee rigour, and conferred all the benefices 

of the kingdom on his creatures, without troubling himſelf 

about the rights of the churches, the monaſteries, or the pa- 
trons, This is what had ever occaſioned violent quarrels | 
between the kings of England and the court of Rome, and 

eiren birth to o the famous ſtatute of præmunire, daily violated | 


2nd all religious ES p. 32, Ebel. ſays, it drew. to a jeſt, as if one ls did 
Hift,—The cardinal intended to- viſit not ſuffice for the expiation of his ins. 
all the monate; cs in England, that c He was tho uglit to be gu! ty of 
Covering their corruptions, he might perjury. Herbert, p. 23. Pol. Virg. 
the better juſtify the e he had to d He had a great number of ſpies 
ſupprets moſt of them, and convert and informers diſperſed every where, to 
them into biſhopricks, cathedrals, eol- let him know what livings became va- 
leglate churches, - and colleges ; but cant, that he might fill them up im- 
Was diverted 5 his deſign, How. mediately; and what perſons of note 
ever, he led the w ay, to the total ſup- died in every town. or pariſh, that be 
preſſion of them that followed after- might cite their exccutors to prove the 
wards. Burnet's Ref. tom. I. p. 20. wills in his court. Ibid. 
| b laſomuch, that Polydore Virgil 


| = 


/. 
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I519, by the legate, the king ſuffering in him things which he 
=, would not doubtleſs have allowed in the pope himſelf, and 
being informed no farther than the cardinal pleaſed, At 
laſt, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſeeing ſo many oppreſ. 
ſions, thought it his duty to acquaint the king, who ſeemed 
_ ſurpriſed, and charged the archbithop to tell the cardinal, 
that it was his pleaſure he ſhould amend whatever was amiſg « 


CINE The effect of this remonſtrance was, that the cardinal ſtil 
2 ' - SER. 4 . : L 
: Hollingſh, more hated the archbiſhop for whom he had already con- 


—ceivedyan averſion, for ſubſcribing himſelf in one of his let— 
ters, your brother of Canterbury f. But ſhortly after, John 
London, a prieft s, boldly accuſing the judge of the legme's 
court, it was not poflible to hinder the affair from Coming to 
the king's knowledge. As the judge was convicted of num- 
: berleſs miſdemeanours, the king fo reprimanded the cardinal, 
that from thenceforward he became, if not better, yet more 

— wary at leaſt. ) 95 | 
Cortina - The grandeur, riches, power, and authority enjoyed by 
W Aker aſ- Wolſey in England, were not capable of ſatisfying his am- 
409 age bition, whilſt there was ſtill one ſtep higher to which à 
means of the churchman could aſcend, He had begun ſome time fince to 
OO: > take mcaſures to become pope, when the ſee ſhould be va- 
cant, and the king of France had now offered him the 


votes of fourteen cardinals. But ſince Charles was elected 


emperor, Wolſey thought him moſt capable to procure him. 


the papacy, and probably, continued a private negotiation” 


with him. For that purpoſe, he gradually diſengaged the 
king his maſter from the intereſt of France, to turn him te 
the emperor. Mean while, he believed he could not, with- 
out too much diſcovering himſelf, hinder the interview of 
| Francis and Henry, which had been deferred till the year 
1520 h. But he well knew how to prevent the ill effects this 
interview might produce againſt the emperor his new friend. 
Beſides, he could not think of loſing the pleaſure of appearing 
before the court of France with a magnificence little inferior 
to that of a king, and of ſecing himſelf in the preſence of the 


e Polydore Virgil ſays, the king re- 


plied to the archbiſhop, that he ſhould 


not have heard of thcte things but by 


him; adding, that no man is ſo blind 


any where as in his own houſe; there- 


fore, I pray you, (ſays he) father, go 


to Wolſey, and tell him, if any thing be 
amiſs that he amend it, Herbert, p. 33. 

f When the bearer of the letter in- 
formed the archbiſhop what offence 


the cardinal had taken at his ſubſcrip- 
tion, he ſaid, with ſome ſhew of re- 


ſentment, Peace, knoweſt theu not 


that the man is inebriated with proſ- 
perity. Hollingſh, p. $48. ; 
g Rapin, by miſtake, calls him a 
prieſt of London, See Herbert, p. 33. 
h Both kings in the mean while a- 
greeing, not to cut off their beards til] 


they ſaw one another, Herbert, p. 34. 


4 Eygliſh, 


, 
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Engliſh, honoured and careſſed by the king of France, and 1519. 
his whole court, as he would probably be. This was an 
opportunity, which a perſon ſo fond of pageantry and oftenta- 
tion could not neglect. - | 
The emp<ror had reaſon to careſs cardinal Wolſcy. He Afr: of 
ad met in Spain with unexpected difficulties, The Caſti— TOs 
hans and Arragonians were bent to preſerve their privileges, 
which were continually attacked by the emperor's Flemiſh 
| counſellors. On the other hand, the emperor, on pretence 
of the cruſade publiſhed by the pope, having demanded a 
tenth of the clergy, that demand had cauſed throughout Spain 
troubles which very much embarraſſed that prince. There 
had been alſo an inſurrection in Auitria, which was not ap- 
peaſed without difficulty. In ſhort, the king of France was 
privately labouring to raiſe the emperor troubles in Naples, 
Sicily, Navarre. and to withdraw his allies from him. All Theempe- 
this made Henry's friendihip fo neceſſary to him, that it is no TOS 
wonder he ſhould endeavour to win the cardinal to his ſide. e ee 
fince the miniſter's credit was the only way to gain the Welgg's 
maſter, The king of France uſed the fame method, which iriencihip, 
greatly increaſed the cardinal's pride; who ſeeing himſelf 
courted by theſe two monarchs, had it in his power, if I may 
ſo ſay, to ſet what price he pleaſed upon his ſervices. _ „ 
WhilR all the world was impatiently expecting the effect Affairs of 
of the jealouſy between the emperor and king of France, the Scctiand. 
zfairs of Scotland ſtill remained in the fame ſituation, that Purhanan. 
is, in extreme diſorder becauſe of the regent's abſence. When 
he went from Scotland, he hoped to return in few months, 
but was not ſuffered to follow his inclination. Francis I. France en- 
foreſeeing the want he might have of England, had made ee 
private treaty with Henry, promiſing to detain the duke of nh 
Albany in France. Thus Henry obtained by another way, France, 
what the parliament of Scotland had plainly refuſed him. 
It was very eaſy to conceive, why he oppoted the duke of 
Albany's return. His deſign was to throw Scotland into 
„trouble and confuſion, to have an opportunity to interpoſe 
in the affairs of that kingdom, under colour of ſupporting the 
ntereſts of the young king his nephew. He could not there- 
fore execute it better, than by fomenting diſcord among the 
hobility, which the regent's preſence might have remedied, 
But the war which afterwards broke out between Charles 
and Francis, and wherein he was but too much concerned, 
prevented the proſecution of his deſigns againſt Scotland. k 
Probably this ſaved the kingdom, which otherwiſe was in 
gteat danger of being conquered by the Engliſh. : 
| | Before 
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1519. Before I cloſe the year 15 19, I muſt not forget to remark, 
wa. that this year the emperor received the news of the diſcovery, 
Diſcovery of and beginning of the conqueſt of Mexico, and New Pain, 
| . The mention of this particular is the more neceſſary, though 

it ſeems foreign to our hiſtory, as it was the gold and filyer 
wherewith the new world furniſhed Spain, that contributed 
moſt to render Charles V. ſo powerful as he will hereafter 
appear. Beſides, money growing more plenty, by the trade 
carried on by other countries with Spain, the reader muſt net 
be ſurpriſed to find hereafter more numerous armies, greater 
magnificence in princes courts, and the dowries of princeſſe; 
much larger than before. But Spain firſt improved the gold 
and ſilver of the new world, and was thereby enabled, in the 
reigns of Charles V. and Philip II. to aſpire to univerſal 
- monarchy i, _ 1 | 
1520. The confidence placed by Francis I. in cardinal Wolfer, 

— in gieing him power to regulate his interview with Henry, 
The reguizs would have been very honourable for that miniſter, if, on 
bat leg the other hand, this proceeding had not ſhown his little ef. 
between the teem for him, as believing him liable to corruption. Be this 
_ twokings as it will, Wolſey, by virtue of powers received from thc 

by be two kings, made the 12th of Marth 1 520, à regulation 
Act. Pub. e 7 2 . 
X111.p.-0;, importing, among other things, „“ that the interview ſhoult 
March 12. 4 be on the 4th of June k, between Ardres and Guiſues; 


Hall. 3 5 | 
Joint 6 that the king of England ſhould go towards Ardres, as far 
Hollingſh, ** 


as Convemently he could !, without paſſing however the 
Engliſh pale, and the king of France ſhould meet him at 
* the place where he ſhould ſtop.” Hence, he ſo ordered it, 
that Francis paid the firſt viſit to Henry, But he aſſigned for 
reaſon, that the king his maſter having croſſed the ſeas, on 
purpoſe to do his friend honour, it was very juſt, Francis 
ſhouid in ſome meaſure make him amends, by advancing, to 
receive him, a little beyond the limits of his own territorie; 
in tome open place appointed by deputies on either fide, 
The reſt of the regulaiion concerned the fafety of the two 
monarchs, their queens, the queen dowager of France, fiſter 


4:68 


40 


1 Hernando Cortes, undertaker of 


* - 1 
cluſion, notwithſtanding the ophafl 
the expedition to America, going, in the 


tion of his countrymen and ents, 
year 157, wich about four hundred laid a foundation of a greater dominion 
toot, and fifteen horſe, and ſeven lit- than any man before him did, Her- 
tle field pieces, into many populous bert, p. 34. See Don Ant. de Solis, 
but diverſly affected kingdoms, did ſo Rift. of Mexico. | ; 
dexterouſly. behave himſelf, that play- k Within four days after the end c 
ing the part ſometimes of an ambafſa- May. Rymer, p. 707, 
der, and ſometimes of a ſoldier, he I A mile, Ibid, 
prevailed him{elf of all. And in con- 2 RE 
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if Henry, Louiſa of Savoy, ducheſs of Angouleme, mother 1520. 
to Francis I. the trains of the princes and princeſſes who were wy 
to aſſiſt at the interview, the place where the two kings were 
to meet and confer together, and laſtiy, the diverſions which 
the two courts were to take, 

During the time between the regulation and the | interview, Francis 
Francis cauſed the cardinal to be ſounded, to know whether, © 2 8 
by his means, he could not prevail with Henry to reſtore given up. 
Calais for a ſum of money. This propofal was, doubtleſs, Herbert. 
attended with ſecret promiſes to the cardinal, anſwerable to | 
ſo great a ſervice, ſince he did not think fit to reject it. He a6 0 = 
durſt not however ſpeak of it directly to the king, but tried e 5 
ſo to manage, that others ſhould inſpire him wich che thought, king. 
that in caſe the king adviſed with him upon it, he might give 
his opinion more freely. Jo that end, in his converſation, 
he would frequently turn the diſcourſe upon Calais, and ſay, 
as it were accidentally, What have we to do with this Calais, 
that lies on the continent, and coſts us ſo much? It were 
to be wiſhed we were honeſtly rid of it! This artifice fail- 
ing, he never ventured to make the king ſo extraordinary a 
propoſal, and the rather as, being reſolved to engage with 
the emperor, he was not ſo deſirous to oblige the king . 
France 

The time of the interview approaching, Henry * came to Henrv fots 
Canterbury the 25th of May, in order to paſs his Whitſuntide ot For tas 
there, and then proceed to Calais. But the next day news The 8 : 
was brouglit him, that the emperor was landed at Dover. rorarcives at 
This arrival urprized the whole court, and perhaps the King gdb 
himſelf. But the cardinal had no reaſon to be ſurprized, ſince Sten 
the emperor had the 29th of March promiſed, by Ietters pa- Hell ngſhe 
tents, dated from Compottclis, to give, or Cauſe to be given 
him by the pope, the biſhoprick of Badajos a, within two 
months after the conference he was to have in perſon with 
the king of England, as appears in the collection of the pub— Bs Ts 
lick acts. Hence it is plain, the emperor's journey to Eng— N 
land had been reſolved ever ſince March, at leatt between 
the emperor and the cardinal. But it is uncertain FO 
the king was informed of it. However, the cardinal was 
commiſſioned to go and welcome the Emperor At be 
where the king came alſo on the morrow. Then the two 
mee e went together to Canterbury, where Henry ſeat 


n He et out from Greenwich May dajos is deemed one of the bulwarks of 


21. Stow, p. 508. Spain. The earl of, Galloway, Wh. 
la Eſtremadura; worth five thou- commanded the Britiſh troops in tho!v 


as ducats yearly, The town of Ba- parts, had lis richt hand inet off here.“ 
tor 
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1520, for his queen, who was extremely glad to ſee her nephew the 
Ay emperor, having never ſeen him before ®. The emperor, 
Hollingh. aim in this viſit was to diſſuade the king from the interviey 
Pol. Vug. with Francis, but he could not ſucceed, Henry making 
him ſenſible, he could not recede with honour. But ver 
2 likely he had alſo in view, the ſecuring of cardinal Wolſeh, 
le promiſes in order to gain. by his means, the king to his intereſt, It ii 


de | inion, his journey was not fruitleſs, but tha 
cate to Wel. the common opinion, his journey was not ir „ but that 


-: fey; * he could obtain the cardinal's favour, only by promiſing to 


uſe all his credit to raiſe him to the papacy, in caſe Leo X. 
died before him. Though the emperor had not obtained all 
his deſires, he departed however very well ſatisfied with his 

_ viſit, Henry having promiſed not to enter into any engage- 
Hall. ment with the king of France to his prejudice ?. On the 
30th of May, Charles proceeded to Flanders, and Henry 

95 % ES %% og 
The inter- I ſhall not ſtay to deſcribe the interview of the two mo- 


view of .narchs between Ardres and Guiſnes, as regulated by the 
Henry, Cardinal, Whilſt it laſted, there was nothing but enter. 


Herbert. tainments, tournaments; balls, maſquerades, and other di- 
— 7 7 verſions, wherein the two courts mixed to their mutual ſatiſ- 
Hollingſh. faction. Every thing on both ſides was ſo magnificent, that 
the aſſembly was called the camp of the cloth of gold", 
But amidſt all the pleaſures which the two courts took toge- 
Treaty be- ther, the affairs however were not neglected. The following 
iche were agreed upon by the two kings at their confe. 
XIII. p.719. Tences: that after Francis ſhould have paid the million of 
June 6, * crowns, according to the late treaty, he ſhould give Henry 

V: | e 


o The emperor ſaw likewiſe the and brought home, The model where- 


qucen dowager of France, Henry's ſiſ- of, lord Herbert ſays, was at Green 


ter, once propoſed for his wife, at the wich in his time, The two kings 
fight of whom (ſays Polydore) he was met, on the 7th of June, in the vale 
ſo (ad, (ſhe being a celebrated beauty) of Andren, and, alighting, walked 
that he could not be perſuaded to dance. hand in hand to a tent of cloth of gold. 
Herbert, p. 36. | On the gth, they came and viewed 
P The treaty of commerce made be- the camp or place of exerciſe, 300 
tween England and Germany, in 1506, yards long, and 1<6 broad, with ſcaf- 
was alfo now confirmed, Rymer's Fad, felds on the fides for the beholders, 
tom. XIII. p. 714, &c, There were alſo ſet up two artificial 
ee the lifts of the noblemen and trees, with the arms of the two kings 
others that attended the king and queen and their aſſiſtance, on which were 
in Rymer's Fad, tom. XIII. p. 710, affixed the articles of the juſts, Kc. 
711. „ | June 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. the two 
r The king cauſed a building 328 kings, with ſeven aſſiſtants each, en. 
foot ſquare to be ereQed, from which countered all comers, and came oft 
a private gallery reached to the caſtle with applauſe, June 16th was ſpent 
of Guiſnes. The parts of this great in feaſting and dancing with the queens, 
building were artjficially framed in and other ladies, June 17th, being 


England, and afterwards taken aſunder Sunday, and the 18th, being Fees 
| | | as, | weather, 
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an annual penſion for life of an hundred thouſand livres Tour- 1520. 
nois *, that in caſe the dauphin ſhould become king of Eng- 
land by his martiage with the princeſs Mary, the penſion  _ 
ſhould be continued to Mary and her heirs for ever; that 
the differences between the kings of England and Scotland, 
ſhould be referred to the arbitration of Louiſa of Savoy, the 
king of France's mother, and the cardinal of York. The 
two kings parted not till the 24th of June, after paſſing about 
three weeks together in continual diverſions. «© 
Henry being returned to Calais, was pleaſed, before he 3 
repaſſed into England, to repay the viſit received from the emperer at 
emperor at Canterbury. To that end he came to Gra- Graveling. 
veling the Toth of July, and returned the ſame day to Ca- 
leis. On the morrow, the emperor, with the lady Margaret The empe- 
his aunt, governeſs of the Low Countries, came to fee Hen- hi t 
. | . . It, 
ry at Calais, and ſtayed three days with him. Theſe mutual Hal. 
viſits made Francis extremely jealous, and not without rea- IOW... | 
ſon, Probably, in theſe conferences were laid the firſt foun- TIGERS: 
| Cations of the alliance afterwards concluded between the em- 
peror and Henry. In a few days after, Henry returned into 
England. 33 88 
the greateſt princes very juſtly courted cardinal Wolſey. Letter of the 
He abſolutely governed his maſter, who, in the preſent 4225 ot Ve- 
ſtuation of his affairs, could make the balance incline to cf. 
which ſide he pleaſed. The ſenate of Venice foreſeeing that Act. Pub. 
a war would foon break out in Italy, endeavoured betore- N wav 
hand to make Wolſey their friend, by ſhewing a great eſteem Be 
for him. There is in the collection of the publick acts, 
a letter from the doge to the cardinal, to congratulate him 
upon the interview of the two kings, as a work of his con- 
ſummate wiſdom s. 0 f 
| But 
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weather, they repoſed, The x9th, they 


continued their courſes, On the 20th, 
in? tournay began, where our king 
| particularly got that honour, that a 


brave French nobleman, with whom he 
touzht, preſented him with his horſe, 
"3 2 gage of his being overcome. On 


die 21f, the ſport was ſo rough, that 


tour of the afliſtants were hurt, On 


the 224 the barriers began, The 23d, 


our king, with his fiſter, queen Mary, 
1 in maſquing habits to ſee the 
Ne queen at Ardres, Francis like- 
3 the Engliſh queen. On 
*% 24th, after many compliments, 


en. 


his lite, 


"aces, and rich preſents, they took 


leave of one another, Herbert, p. 37. 
See Hall, who ſeems to have been an 
eye-witneſs, fol. 74, &c. 5 

s This ſum was not to be paid till 
the marriage was ſolemnized, per verba 


de præſenti, between the dauphin and 
the princeſs Mary; and then, every 
year afterwards to King Henry, during 
See Rymer, tom. XIII. p. 


719, 720. 


t In this letter, the doge compli- 


ments him in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 
ſtiles him all along, donynatio veſtra 
reverendiſſima, and in one places, ma- 
jeſtatis ejus pars altera. But it {ems 


the univerfity of Oxford was wont to 


bur 17 
WW 
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1520. But this was only words, whereas the pope, who found 
he ſhould quickly want the cardinal, thought he muſt gain 


The pope him by ſomething more ſubſtantial, He granted him, 33 
grants the n 


 Eardiral appears in the collection, on the 29th of July, a penſion of 
penſ ons up- two thouſand ducats upon the biſhoprick of Placencia in Spain, 
ng and conitituted him perpetual adminiſtrator of the ſee of 
P. 714,725, Badajos, without prejudice to the benefices he had or ſhould 
e have for the future. [here is no doubt, this was done with 
the emperor's conſent, who endeavoured by degrees to pain 
| ſo powerful a miniſter, whoſe credit was very neceſſary in the 
Troubles in preſent ſituation of his affairs. He had left Spain full of 
Spain. troubles, occaſioned by the greedineſs of the Flemings, who 
only ſought to enrich themſelves at the expence of. the Spa- 
niards. This had even obliged him to depart with ſome 
precipitation, for fear of being embroiled in affairs which 
might have prevented his going to receive the imperial 
crown. He had left for governors in Spain, Adrian Flo- 
rentio, biſhop of Tortoſa, and the conſtable of Caſtile 
But he was no ſooner gone, than ſeveral lords and tome 


cities of Caſtile joined in a league for the defence of their | 


liberties, and expulſion of the Flemings. This league wa 
followed by an open rebellion, which very much embar- 


raſſed the two governors, Mean while, having drawn to. 


gether a body of troops, conſiſting partly of the garriſons let 
in Navarre, they formed a good army, and at length defeated 
| and reduced the male contents to obedience. 
The emec- __ Whilſt theſe things paſied in Spain, the emperor was pre- 
rori>crown- paring for his coronation, which was folemnized the 21ſt of 
ed. October . | * : 
The pope Luther's defection made then great noiſe in Germany, 
ſeolicits the Leo X. endeavoured to excite all the princes of the em- 
8 pire againſt the doctor, who had boldly appealed to a ge 
againſt neral council, notwithſtanding pope Pius the ſecond's bull 
Luther. In ſhort, after fruitleſs trials to win him by promiſes, of 
frighten him by threats, he publiſhed a bull of excommunt 
He excom- Cation againſt him and his followers. But Luther, regarl- 
nunicates Jeſs of theſe thunders, renewed his appeal to a council in 
him. very harſh terms. The pope, exaſperated that a ſingle monk 


outdo the doge, and not ſcruple to be- u At Aix, the ſame day that Soly- 
ſtow 7bſ>lutely on the cardinal the title man was crowned at Conſtantinople 
of majeſty, as appears from ſeveral let- and it is obſervable, that as Charles 
ters to him, from that univerſity, But was the XIth from Albertus, in whole 
it ſeems that appellation was not then time the houſe of the Ottomans bega, 
appropriated to kings. See Fiddes, p. fo Solyman was the XIth prince o. his 
178. N | race. 
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ſhould thus dare to brave him, deſired the elector of Saxony, 1520. 
then at Cologne, to put him to death, or fend him to 
Rome. The elector refuſing, the pope's nuncio ordered who appeals 
Luther's books to be publickly burnt at Cologne, and Lu- {oder 
ther, in revenge, cauſed the pope's bull and the decretals to Herbert. 
be openly burnt at Wirtemberg, and publiſhed a manifeſto 
in defence of his proceedings. He found himſelf ſupported 
by the elector his ſovereign, who earneſtly deſired to ſee a 
formation in the harren. N 
Mean while the duke of Wirtemberg, who at the inſtance The duke of 
of Francis I. had forſaken the league of S abia, was driven rr Oh 
| 33 5 * | 7 1 loſes his do- 
out of his dominions, and the emperor purchaſed them. As minions. 
| the king of France was not then in condition to protect him, | 
he was forced to ſubmit to the emperor's terms, without 
hopes of being reſtored. _ VVV . | 
The troubles ſtill continued among the Scots, who were Troubles in 
divided in two factions, whereof Andrew Hamilton, and Scotland. 
| | 5 Buchanan. 
George Douglas » earl of Arran were the heads. During 
the year 1520, the Hamiltonians found means to conſtrain 
Archibald Douglas earl of Angus, one of thoſe left by the 
| regent to govern in his abſence, to relinquiſh his poſt. After 
which they would have taken away his life. But with four- | 
ſcore men he beat, in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, above a thou- 
ſand of his enemies, and drove them out of the city. All 
this ſerved only to exaſperate more and more the factions 
againſt one another, ſo that at laſt Douglas received into 
bis party all the friends of the two Humes, beheaded by 
the regent, in order with their aſſiſtance to withſtand his 
enemies. "Theſe were the ſad effects cauſed by the regent's 
| abſence, whom the king of England hindred from return- 
ing into Scotland. Mean while, the truce between the Ad, pub. 
two kingdoms was farther prolonged to the gth of April Slip 727 
tais next year, by the king of France's mediation, and the — 73 
| Council of Scotland poſitively promiſed to ſend an honourable 
embaſſy to the king of England to defire a peace *, 
' The poſture of affairs in the beginning of the year 121, 5 
did not promiſe a long continuance of the peace of Europe. WV 


* Rapin by miſtake calls him earl earl of Surrey, and lord admiral, He 
of Arran; Whereas at this time the went over to his government in the be- 
earl of Arran was * Hamilton. ginning of April, with about a thcu- 
dee above p. 131. note 2. land men, and remained there two 
X This year the earl of Kildare was years, in Which time he had many en- 
Uſcharged from the office of deputy gagernents with the natives, and re- 
or lord lieutenant of Ireland, which duced the earl of Deſmond to reafon. 
Vas conferred on Themas Howard, Hall, fol, 70. Stow, p. 503. 
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Four 
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1521. Four ſovereigns enjoyed almoſt the whole, and had a oreat 


influence upon the dominions they were not poſſeſſed of. 


Characters They were all four young, able and ambitious enough to 


"and ge „ | 2 
of the prin. form vaſt projects, which could not be executed without put. 


cipal ſove- ting all Europe in combuſtion. 


reigns of Prancis I. ſecretly envying Charles V. ſought occaſion to 


Europe. ; ; 5 5 : | 
Of Francis I. ſhew his concern at ſeeing him on the imperial throne, and 


was thinking to uſe the pretence of recovering the kingdom 
of Naples for himſelf, and Navarre for Henry d'Albret. But 


his deſign of attacking the emperor was founded upon ano- | 


ther and more powerful motive, namely policy, which re. 
quired his utmoſt endeavours to humble this formidable ri. 
val, otherwiſe France might be in great danger. - To ex- 
ecute this grand project, it would have been neceſſary for 
him to be wholly intent upon his affairs, and to be a good 
oOeconomiſt, in order to ſupport the expence in which he 
was going to engage. But unhappily for him, he was too 
much addicted to his pleaſures, and very often applied to 
other uſes, the money deſigned for the war. Moreover, 


he was too eaſily governed by his miniſters, and ſtill more 


by the ducheſs of Augouleme his mother, whoſe intereſts 
were often contrary to his. However, he fancied his af- 
fairs in ſuch, a poſture, as promiſed a happy ſucceſs of his 
undertakings. Spain was diſaffected and agitated with in- 
teſtines troubles, which probably would greatly embarraſs the 


emperor. On the other hand, the Turks threatened Hun- 


gary, which the emperor could not abandon without in- 
dangering his Auſtrian dominions. In the next place, Francis 
flattered himſelf with having in the king of England a faith- 
ful friend, who would not forſake him, and who ſeemed 
to be almoſt equally concerned, to prevent the too great 
advancement of the huufe of Auſtria. In a word, he ima- 
gined to have reaſon to expect that the pope, with whom 
he was in treaty for the conqueſt of Naples, inſtead of 
helping to encreaſe the emperor's power, would uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to humble a neighbour, who could not but 

be a terror to him. All this was ſtrengthened with Franciss 
alliance with the Venetians and Switzers, who joining with 
the pope and the king of England, would of courſe render 
him ſuperior to his enemy, whoſe kingdoms, remote from 
each other, were leſs capable of giving mutual afiiſtance. 
Thus Francis, flattered by theſe appearances, formed ex- 
trao: dinary projects ſuitable to his ambition and age, being 
then but twenty-ſeven years old. ; 
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| As for Charles V. he had not yet done any thing to give 1521. 
© a very advantageous idea of him. His youth had been fpent or 


under the guardianſhip of the emperor Maximilian his grand - 
father, or of Margaret of Auſtria his aunt, and ſince he had 
"aſſumed the adminiſtration of the Low Countries, his go- 
vernor Chievres did all in the name of the prince. iN 1 wy | 
proceedings, after the death of king Ferdinand, begot n 
great opinion of him, for he had Gece ſet foot in Soain, 
before the country was all in commotion. His advance- 
ment to the empire was owing, perhaps, to the little eſ- 
ſteem the world had for him. However, he was then the 
. moſt potent prince in Europe. Beſides the imperial dignity, 
he poſſeſſed all Spain, the kinzdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
the Low Countries, the archduchy of Auſtria, and many 
other provinces and lordſhips in Germany. So, with his 
own forces alone, he was able to withſtand Francis I. aſ- 
liſted by all his allies. Henry VIII. was the only ſovereign - 
that had at firſt embarraſſed him, by reaſon of his u ion 
with France. But he had artfully drawn that thorn out of 
his fide, by means of cardinal Woiſev. With this he be- 
gan, as I may ſay, to diſcover his ability, which till then 
had been as it were concealed. After that he diligently ap- 
plied himſelf to gain the pope, and ſucceeded to his with, 
Thus at the time I am now ſpeaking of, he was become 
very formicable not only by his forces, but alſo by the proofs 
he had given of his capacity. As ſoon as he was ratied to 
the empire, he rightly judged he” ſhould find in Francis I. 
an enemy that would ſpare nothing to make him feel the 
effects of his envy. For that reaſon he thought early of 
means to ſcreen himſelf from his attempts, not only by a 
uſt defence, but even by attacking him firſt, He had two 
plauſible reaſons : one was, that the crown of France with- 
held from him the duchy of Burgundy, ſince the death of his 
great grandfather Charles the laſt duke of Burgundy, The 
other concerned the duchy of Milan, whereof Francis ought - 
to. have received the inveſtiture from the emperor, ſince it 
was a hef of the empire, and yet he had never vouc afed 
to aſæ it. He believed moreover to have cauſe of complaint 
for Francis's extorting from him the treaty of Ne YON as. Was 
before related. | | 5 
In vain therefore do the e at both {des ri. e.to 
caſt the blame of the rupture upon one or other of the two 
monarchs, It is certain, both thought at the fame time of 
making war, and took meaſures beforehand to execute their 
| L 2 | .- deligus,” 
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deſigns, though each privately endeavoured to engage his 


wo rival in ſomething that ſhould make him be deemed the age 


greſſor. So, as the beginning of a rupture is not to be judg- 


ed of by the firſt att of hoſtility, but rather by the cauſe, 
one con hardly be miſtaken in affirming Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I. to be equally authors of a war which ſet all Europe 

in a flame, Charles was not above one and twenty years 
of age, but of a very different character from that of his ene. 
my. Francis was too much addicted to his pleaſures, where- 


as Charles was too intent upon his affairs, having been uſed 


do it from his youth. Francis was of a free and open tem- 


per, but Charles was much more reſerved. He maturely 


| thought of what he had to ſay or do, and readily made ufe 
of artifice and evaſion to accompliſh his ends, framing his 


conduct by that of Maximilian and F erdinand his grandfa- 


ot Leo x. | 


_  Guicciard, 


have reſolved to live in quiet. He was abſolute maſter of 


the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to which he had lately added 
all la Romagna, Modena, Reggio, and the duchy of Ur— 
bino. His own, the church's, and all Italy's grand inte- 


_ reſt, was therefore to endeavour by all forts of means to 


keep the ballance even between the emperor and the king of 


France, and to manage fo, that neither of theſe two mo- 


narchs ſhould become too powerful in Italy. This was 


very practicable, ſince his dominions being ſituated between 


- thoſe belonging to theſe two princes in Italy, they neceſſa- 
rily wanted him, in order to invade Naples or Milan. Thus, 


by keeping a ſtrict neutrality, he would have probably freed 


Italy from a war, and preſerved the papal power in its ful 
luſtre. But he was of too active a ſpirit to remain in 


peace. As he had a great opinion of his addreſs, he ventured 


to engage in all ſorts of affairs, how difficult ſoever they 
appeared, becauſe, let what would be the event, he hopes to 
get clear by ſome artifice. Beſides, he had this in com- 


mon with all the popes hi; predeceſſors, that the reſpec: 


for bis character removed his fear of being reduced to ex- 


tremitics, in caſe his undertakings were not crowned with 
| ſucceſs, As to the reſt, he was entircly addicted to his plea- 
ſures, ſpending molt. of h's time with muſicians and buffoons, 
and in ſome ſtill leſs innocent diverſions. This, added to 


bis liberal temper, threw him into ſuch exceſſive expences, 


that he was poor amidſt his vaſt incomes, and always con- 


tr. ving means to procure money Hence his extraordinary 


veal to form a league againſt the Turks, becauſe it aForded 


him 


"Lins TY. bad reaſon to be ſatisfied with kl lot, could be 
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him a pretence to levy tenths upon the clergy, and ſell his 
indulgences to the great ſcandal of all Chriſtendom v. 


165 


Had this pope been of a more narrow genius, he would 


have doubtleſs maintained the tranquillity of Italy. But as 
he found himſelf capable of forming and executing great de- 


ſigns, he had a mind to render his pontificate illuſtrious by 


ſome ſignal actions. Unfortunately for him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, he reſolved to drive the French, Spaniards and Ger- 
mans out of Italy, a project which may well be deemed ex- 
travagant. To accompliſh it, he was neceſſarily to make 


uſe of the one to ruin the others, and by thus cauſing the 


- ballance to incline all to one fide he could not but give 
maſters to himſelf and all Italy, which he would have avoided 


by ſtanding neuter. But what chiefly engaged him in this Guicciars; © 
project, was his deſire to ſeize the duchy of Ferrara, and re- . 
cover Parma and Placentia, which he could not hope to ef- 


fect, whilſt the French were poſſeſſed of the duchy of Milan. 


On the other hand, he was a little uneaſy with reſpect to 
Florence. He could not help fearing that Francis would 


think of reſtoring the Florentines to their ancient liberty. 
He reſolved therefore to begin with the French, but took 


care not to diſcover his deſigns, On the contrary, he con- 


 tinued private negotiations with the king of France as well 


as with the emperor, and put both equally in hopes of his 


friendihip. Mean while, as his intent was not always to 


remain in this ſituation, he ordered fix thouſand men to be 


levied in Switzerland, and ſent for them into the eccleſi- 


aſtical ſtate, having demanded a paſſage through the Mi- 
laneſe, under colour of providing for the defence of his 
towns. | 


any king of England had ever been before him. He was 
at peace with all Europe ex ept Scotland, which would 
have been glad to be left in quiet. Though he had now 


Henry VIII. was then more advantageouſly ſituated than Of Henry 


421d 


conſumed all the money found in the king his father's cof- _ 


fers, he was however aſſured of being always ſupplied, ſince 


he was in a good underſtanding with his parliament, and 


nad the art of managing the two houſes with a very fingu- 


8 2 


lar addreſs; Thus being able to raiſe numerous forces, and 


at liberty to turn them which way he pleaſed, it was doubt- 


Y This is the pope of whom Bem- - reficial this fable of Jes Chriſt has 


bo his ſecreta y reports this ſaying: It been to us and our predeceſiers. 
has been long and well known how be- | 


Ly - - Jeſs: 
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1521. leſs in his power to render himſelf umpire of Europe. For 
wa that reaſon Charles and Francis with equal ardor courted 
his friendſhip, being ſenſible, he could invincibly obſtruct 
their deligns, and cauſe the ballance to lean toy the fide 
he ſhould "pleaſe to eſpouſe. It was his intereſt tg keep al- 
ways in this {itvation, till obliged to interpoſe in their differen- 
ces, to hinder the one from riſing to the prejudice of the other, 
And indeed this was his aim and \ntention. But unfortu- 
nately for him, his weakneſs for his prime miniſter the car. 
dinal was beyond all imagination, This favourite had ſuch 
an aſcendant over him, that he inclined him which way he 
pleaſed, always under the ſpecious colour of carrying his 
glory to a greater height, though in reality he had oaly 
His own intereſts in view. We have already ſeen ſenſi- 
ble proofs of his great influence over his maſter, in what 
_ paſſed during and after the late war with France. He had 
perſuaded him to deliver to the emperor Maximilian the 
City of Terouenne, which might have been of great ſer— 
vice to him, and to keep Tournay, which was of little or 
no advantage. Afterwards, when he was in poſſeſſion of 
the biſhoptt ick of Tournay, he had artfully perſuaded him 
that the keeping of that place would be an everlaſting monu- 
ment of his glory. But when he ſaw, he was like to loſe 
the biſnoprick, and had ample amends offered him, he found 
other reaſons to convince him that he ought to part with a 
place which was of no benefit to him. We ſhall fe 
_ preſently that he led him alſo to make a very falſe ſtep in 
eſpouſiug the emperor's part againſt France, whereas his true 
_ Intereſt was to keep the ballance even between the two po- 
tentates. All this was done for the ſake of cardinal Wolſey, 
who having the ambition to aſpire to the popedom, thought 
to ſucceed by the emperor's means. The penſion | procured 
him by Charles upon the biſhoprick of Placencia in Caſtile, 
and the adminiſtration of the ſee of B dajos, at a time when 
he had not yet received any publick ſervice from him, are 
inconteſtable proofs that the cardinal had engaged with him, 
as being ſure of governing his maſter as he pleaſed. Theſe 
| things afforded no very advantageou: idea of Henry” $ Fa | 
tion. 

Such were the FRET Pry intereſts, and deſigns of the four 
principa! fovercigns concerned in the ne War I am going to 
ſpeak of. The king of Scotland was yet too young to be 

eckoned among the directors of the affairs of Europe. The 

Venctians fought only to live in peace, being, as I may ſay, 
exhausted by the former war. | However, they could ay 
avol 
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avoid entering into this alſo. As for the Switzers, they were 1521. 
tified with their penſions from France, and generally in- 
Gined to obſerve the articles of their alliance with that crown. —_ 
But they were not entirely ſecured from the ſecret practices 
continued by the pope's and the emperor's agents with fome 
of their magiſtrates, to try to perſuade them not to take part 
with France. 3j dis / or 
Francis I. having formed a deſign to make war upon the Francis I. 
| emperor, without incurring the blame of the rupture, re- ee voy 
ſolved to begin with what could not be imputed to him as a Du Bellai. 
premeditated deſign to quarrel. By the treaty of Noyon, Mezerai, 
Charles was bound to reſign Navarre to Henry d'Albret 
within four months, in default whereof Francis was free 
to aſſiſt Henry to recover his kingdom. The affairs of Spain 
being extremely imbroiled ſince the emperor quitted that 
country, Francis believed it a fair opportunity to invade Na- 
varre. He was the more inclined to this undertaking, as the 
| two regents of Spain had been forced to draw troops from 
Pampelonia and other places of that kingdom, to reinforce 
the army which was to act againſt the fore-mentioned 
league. He ſent therefore into Navarre in the beginning of 
March an army under the command of Leſparre of the houſe _ 
of Foix, elder brother of Lautrec and Leſcun. This ge- Leſparre 
neral finding the kingdom without troops and almoſt deſert- becomes 
ed, became maſter of it in the ſpace of a fortnight. Had he hat big. | 
ſtopped there, perhaps Navarre would have been {till at this dom. 
diy annexed in deed, as it is in name only, to the crown of 
France, fince the Spaniards were unable to expel Henry 
TAlbret, from whom the kings of France of the houſe of 
Bourbon are deſcended. But the deſire of acquiring fame, He enters 
or procuring the king's advantage, carried Leſparre to enter Sbain. 
the province of Guiſpuſcoa, and beſiege Logrogno. The 
regents of Spain had no thoughts of recovering Navarre. 
But when they ſaw the French invading Spain itſelf, they Guicciatd. 
aſembled their forces to ſtop their progreſs. The malecon- Herbert. 
| tents themſelves lately vanquiſhed, accepting a general par- 
don, led all their troops to the regents, Leſparte ſceing an , beten 
amy much ſtronger than his coming againſt him, would and taken 
have retired, but was ſo cloſely purſued that he was forced priſoner. 
to come to a battle, wherein he was defeated and taken pri- | 
ſoner. The loſs of this battle occaſioned the loſs of Na- 
Varre, which the Spaniards recovered in leſs time than the 
French had conquered it. Thus the king of France had the 
mortification to loſe his army to no purpoſe, and flagrantly 
Liicover to the emperor how he ſtood affected towards him. 
5 = nh 5 " BO 


i HE HESTON | 
1521. The ſame time that he invaded Navarre, he raiĩſed Charles 
— an enemy from another quarter, namely, Robert de la 
Francis ſtirs Mark prince of Sedan and ſovereign of Bouillon, who be- 
up Rovert lieving to have cauſe to complain of the emperor, for a 
de la Mark f Chi 

avainſt-the © nial of juitice to the young princes o imay *, whoſe 
empzror, guardian he was, implored the king of France's protection. 


Bellai. 


„ probably, Francis had offered it before it was deſired. 
p. Daniel. However, Robert de la Mark, ſeeing himſelf ſupported by 
the king, was ſo bold as to 4 a defiance to the emperor, 
who was then at the diet of Worms. Shortly after, the 
earl of F leuranges, eldeſt fon of la Mark, put himſelf at the 
head of four or five thouſand men levied in France, and 
beſieged Vireton, 1 place in Luxemburg belonging to the 
emperor. 
The empe- Ihen it was that Charles, who had with reluctance agreed 
1 Foue of Lond hought er howeve ke 
vp6h the to the league of London, thought prop ver to ma 
king e uſe of it in ſummoning the king of England to aſſiſt him, 38 
<p Hh to obliged by the treaty, ſince it was evident, the king of 


a aint France had raiſed him this enemy. Henry, prepoſſeſſed by 
Trance. the cardinal, was glad of a pretence to caſt the blame of the 
Herbe. rupture upon the French king. Mean while, to proceed 
_ Henry ſends 


an aniballa- ACCOIdIng to the articles of the league, he ſent an ambaſſa- 
drto dor to require him to forbear all hoſtilities againſt the empe- 
berg i. fror, not 3 in Luxemburg but alſo in Navarre. Francis 
iezerai, leplied, hie was not author of the war between Robert de la 

5 Mark and the emperor, and all he could do was to forbid his 
ſubjects to ſerve or aſſiſt Ia Mark. As to Navarre, it would 

have becn needleſs to anſwer, ſince it was now out of his 
Whocau%s power to re-enter it. He performed his promiſe with regard 
E un n 10 the war of Luxemburg, and Fleuranges diſbanded his ar- 
arms. my. Francis took care not openly to ſupport the duke of 
March 22. Bouillon, for fear of affording Henry, who had offered his 
: 3 a pretence to declare for the emperor, I ſhal 


purſue this affair, when I have ſpoken of thoſe of Italy, 
which are of no leſs 3 Importance. 
Leo X. joins 


1 In the beginning of this, or perhaps before the end of the 
Vit France 
"4 . laſt year, Leo X. concluded with the French ambaſſador fe. 


queſtof Hiding at Rome, a treaty whereby he joined | in a league with 
| Ne. Prancis for the conqueſt of Naples. "The treaty ran, "that all 


Aare. 


Moral, that part of the Kingdom of Naples lying between the eccle- 


2 A lord named d' Aimeries, had P. Denzel, tom. VII. p. 437 
ſeized the town of Hierge, in Ardennes, a Three thouſand foot, and fout 


Le ngen to thole princes; and d' Ai- hundred borle. Ibid. 
Clic Was jupported by the emperor, 0 8 


ſtaſtical 


& 
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Caftical ſtate and Gariglian ſhould remain to the pope: and 1521. 
the reſt ſhould be for Henry the king's ſecond ſon ; but du- WW. - 
ring his minority, the kingdom ſhould be governed by the 
pope's legate, Who ſhould reſide at the city of Naples. 
Whatever the pope's intention was in making this treaty, it 
may be almoft affirmed, he acted with inſincerity, becauſe it 
muſt have been very diſadvantageous to him for the ſame 
prince to hoid Milan and Naples, What may moſt proba- 
bly be conjectured 1s, that his intention was to deal b 
Francis 1. as Ferdinand king of Arragon had done by Lew- 
is XII. when he made much the ſame partition with that Py 
prince. At leaſt Francis, who had often experienced what, .. TY 
the pope was capable of, could never believe he really in- off the ra- 
tended to aſſiſt him in that conqueſt. Wherefore he delayed tification | 
the ratification of the treaty, to gain time to conſider ſeriouſly a 

of the affair, 

Leo X. finding the time for ratifying the treaty. was ex. . pope a 
pired, ſuſpected the king of projecting with the emperor ſome eee 
agreement prejudicial to the holy fee. They who act not Mezerai. 
ſncerely, are ready to think others like themſelves. Howe- Guicciarl. 
ver, the king of France's affected delays afforded the pope a 
motive or pretence to conclude another treaty with the em- 
peror, to drive the French out of the Milaneſe, and reſtore 
the Sforzas. As he continued at once ſecret negotiations 
with the emperor and the king of France, it would be very 
Gficult to know his real intent, if there was not a notable 
difference between the two treaties juſt mentioned, I hat 
with the French ambaſſador concerned a chimerical project, 
the execution whereof was almoſt impracticable in the pre- 
ſent juncture of affairs, and beſides, really contrary to his 
true intereſt, whereas the other was to his advantage, and 
agteeable to the projects he had formed. So, probably the 
firſt was made only to procure better terms from the empe- 
ror, Beſides, he had been ever wont to have, as they ſay, 
two ſtrings to his bow, which he. conlidered as the grand 
My ſſtery of politicks. His treaty with the emperor was no 
jels aan antageous, than that he would have made wich the | 
King of PTAnce. 1 he chief articles waere thele : 


\ That the pope and emperor ſhoul q jon their forces to ex- des of 
pel the French Out of. the Milaneſe, and reſtore Franceſco the treats of 
de orza. I hat prince v 5 then at Trent, having retired thi- the 1-2ve. 


iard, 
ner a little before bis daa k * Jaximllian Was ciſpoſlefled of Guicciar 
a} 318 dom wn lions. 


That 


Wo. WE WIRD ORY 
1521. That Parma and Placentia ſhould be reſtored to the 


ER C hurch, 
That the inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould provide them. 


ſelves with ſalt oy at Cervia, a town in the eccleſiaſtical 


who 
2 con 
that 1 
he ha 


Rate 
That the emperor ſhould aid the pope to conquer Fer- * 
rara. | Genc 
© That the ſum the emperor gave the Pope for the kingdom * 
of Naples ſhould be augmented. . 
T hat the emperor ſhould protect the amy of Medici. oY 
That he ſhould grant to the cardinal de Medici a penſion 3 
of ten thouſand ducats, upon the archbiſhoprick of Toledo. . 
That Alexander de Medici, natural ſon to Lorenzo late ade 
duke of Urbino, ſhould have in the kingdom of Naples, land Le 
to the value of ten thouſand ducats a year. e 
Tbey pre- The treaty was » kept ſo private that it came not to Francis .of 
| Genes knowledge, till the two allies were going to invade the Mi- hols 
laneſe. Mean while they concerted proper meaſures to ac- Colds 
 compliſh their deſigns. "The pope, who had already fix wank 
_ thouſand Switzers in his ſervice, took care to augment his "FI 
forces on divers pretences. The emperor ordered the viceroy M 
of Naples to keep the troops of that kingdom ready to march So 
upon the firſt notice, and at the ſame time cauſed levies to be ur 
Colonna made in Germany to reinforce his army in Italy. Proſper place 
2 a Colonna was declared general of the league. dit; 
ps og Whilſt Francis continued in a fatal ſecurity, and left the ben 
uponGenoa, Milaneſe diſtitute of troops, never imagining he fhould be Pam 
| ns and attacked in Italy, becauſe he thought himſelf ſure of the the 
Guiccia 4 pope, the two allies were contriving to ſeize at once, Milan, Lese 
| _ Genoa, and Como, before they proclaimed war againſt him, pope. 
For the firſt of theſe projects they employed Hieronimo Mo- 6 
rone ſehator of Milan, who being ſuſpected by the French, poſe 
was baniſhed the city. Morone having aſſembled a great {ertec 
number of exiles ® in the neighbourhood of Milan, Leſcun, and 
who commanded in the abſence of his brother Lautrec the purſu 
governor, ſallied out of Milan with ſome troops, and pur- upon 
ſued the exiles to Reggio, where they had retired, and even town 
demanded of the governor to deliver them into his hands, drew 
The governor refuling, Luſcun withdrew, and polled him- had | 
ſelf about ten miles Com Reggio, within the pope's territo- ney t 
ries, and lay encamped ten or twelve 8 N hen the pope, went 
caule 
LY Fw Theſ: were ſome of the emperor s adherents that had been baniſed by | Gt N. 


the French, Guicciard. 


3 
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who only wanted a pretence to geclare againſt France, called 1521. 
a conſiſtory, greatly aggravated Leſcun's affront, and declared 


that in revenge he was reſolved to join with the emperor, But 
te had already done ſo, and the affair of Reggio was a mere 


tence to delude the cardinals. | TS 

Whilſt Leſcun was at Reggio, Adorno baniſhed from Guicciard, 
Genoa attempted to ſurprize that city with ſome gallies ſup- N 
plied by the pope and the viceroy of Naples, but could not | 
ſucceed. A ſew days after, Leſcun diſcovered a plot to ſur- 
priſe Como, and was fully informed that the pope and the 
emperor were the authors. It is therefore evident, that in 
caſe they had ſucceeded in their deſigns, they would have 
made no ſcruple to appear the aggreilors Ch 5 

Leſcun no longer doubting that there was a deſign to in- Francis or- 
vade the Milaneſe, acquainted the king, and withal ſent for e 
the four thouſand Switzers, intended for Milan, who were and ſends 
ready to march. Francis, ſurprized at the danger the Mila- Eavtrec to 

, 55 | | 3 Milan. 

neſe was in, ſpeedily ordered a levy of twenty thoufand Guicciard. 
Switzers, and ſent Lautrec to Milan, promiting he ſhould _ 
want for nothing. But this promiſe was but very ill per- 
om rg ß ĩ ĩ ñ d TAE 

Mean while, Proſper Colonna having afſembled at Reg- Colonna be- 
cio the army of the allies, beſieged Parma, where Leſcun had ys OW 
now thrown in ſome troops. But before he could take the hBellai. 
place, Lautrec having received the ſupplies he expected from Mezerai. | 
Switzerland, forced him to raiſe the ſiege, and purſued him - 2 
eren beyond the borders of the Milaneſe. As he imagined Parma de- 
ama to be out of danger, he had drawn out Leſcun with clres for 
the garriſon to ſtrengthen his army. But no fooner was Pee. 
Leſeun out of the city, than the inhabitants declared for the 
pope, and erected the church's colours on the walls. © 

But this was not the only misfortunc Lautrec was to be ex- Lautrec is 
poſed to during the campaign. Prefenily after, he was de- deſerted by 
lerted by the twenty thouſand Switzers he had lately received, - 
and conſtrained to retire to Milan, where Proſper Colonna vi. 0g FERN 
purſued him in his turn with al! poſtible diligence. W here- coely. 
upon Lautrec deſpairing of defending Milan, quitted the b egg 
ton, after ſupplying the caſtle with ammunition, and with- quits Milan, 
drew to Como, where the four thouſand Switzers he fill _ | 
bad forſook him and returned home, becauſe he had no mo- 
3:5 to pay them. 80, Colonna, taking poſiefion of Milan, 
went from thence to make other conqueits which Lautrec 
cauld not oppoſe. In a word, Francis loft the whole duchy 
Milan except a few places, | 


and Colonna 
takes it, 


Probably, 


towns. 


THE HISTORY 
Probably; Lautrec would not have been able to Cuppor 


Ps himſelf long in Italy, had not the pope's death on the 1| ; 


172 
15 21. 


Lex. December afforded him ſome reſpite. Leo X. is ſaid to d 
Guicciard. With joy at the news of the good ſucceſs of the league. 80h. 
The army however, affirm, his death was haſtened by poiſon ©. Hoy 

of the allies __ * : 6 e 
Aiſband. ver this be, the news of the pope's death was no fool 
+ | ſpread, but the troops he maintained diſbanded themſcha 
Of the twelve thouſand Switzers he had in the army of th 
_ allies, but fifteen hundred remained, and the Florentines . 


tired to their own country. Thus Proſper Colonna found 


| himſelf in a few days in as ill a fituation as Lautrec. The 
college of cardinals, not knowing what courſe to take, Pane 
nuno orders, but deferred every thing till the election of a ney 
. The duke of pope. Mean while, the duke of Ferrara recovered ſome « 
5 his towns in la Romagna, and Franceſco Varia della Rover 
took poſleſſion again of the duchy of Urbino. If Laute 
La Koyere had then been ſupplied with the men and money he was py 
ng poRei= miſed, he would have doubtleſs expelled the imperialiſts ot 
ron of Ur- 1 8 | ED * . 
bino. of Milan. But Francis I. entirely neglecting the aflain 
Ouicciard. of Italy, thought only of defending himſelf in Flanders and?i 
cardy, where he was vigorouſly attacked. He till held hoy 
ever in Italy, Genoa, Cremona, the caftles of Milan and Ny 
85 varra, with ſome ſmall places on the lake Gorda. 
Campaignof Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Italy, the war at length wa 


=o wi 105 begun in the Low Countries, in a manner very difadvants 
euntries.. | 1 0 | 
* geous to France, The troops raiſed by Roberc de la Mat 


TOs to beſiege Vireton being diſbanded, Francis thought he had 
ſatisfied the emperor and the king of England. It was in- 
deed ſufficient to take from Henry all pretence of declaring : 
gainſt him, fince by the treaty of league, in caſe one of the 
allies was invaded, the reit were not to declare againſt tis 
aggreſſor, till being ſummoned to deſiſt from the war, it 
ſhould have refuſed. Francis was ſummoned and had de- 
ſiſted, conſequently Henry had no cauſe to complain, bit 
it was otherwiſe with the emperor, who was not contentel 
with ſo ſlight a ſatisfaction. He forbore however to compiil 
of the king of France, but was reſolved to be revenge d 
| Robert de la Mark, who had dared to ſend him a defiance 
Beſides, he conſidered, if France undertook to defend ti 
prince, as it was very likely, he would incur the blame d 


was dropped, and he was diſchss 
by the cardinal de Meéicli, out & © 


. ſp:& for the king of France, J. II. 
| " _ 


© Quicciardini ſays, it was fecretly 

_ whiſpered, but upon conjectures only, 

that the French king had him poiſon— 

ed by means of one Barnabo Malal- 
pina, his chaplain, who was impriſon- 
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the rupture, and this was what the emperor and cardinal 1521. 

Wolſey chiefly deſired, in order to uſe that inducement to wry 

perſuade Henry to declare againſt France. So, Charles having 

prepared an army, gave the command to Henry count of 

Naſlau, who entering the territories of Robert de la Mark, 

took and razed ſeveral places. Francis was patient, chooſing 

rather to forſake his ally, than give the king of England a 

pretence to arm againft him. Then Robert ſeeing himſelf 

without refuge, made his ſubmiſſion to the emperor, who 

granted him a truce for ſix weeks. Mean while, though 

the emperor had to deal only with a petty. prince unable to 

reſiſt him, and of whom he had been ſufficiently revenged, 

| he continued to reinforce his army. Francis ſeeing ſo many 

troops in the neighbourhood of Champagne, eafily perceived, 

they were not ſolely deſigned againſt Robert de la Mark, and 

that he might be taken unprovided, unleſs he prepared for 

his defence. Mean while, he repreſented to the king of The king of 

England, that he could not avoid taking up arms, in order France's te 

to reſiſt the emperor, who was preparing to attack him. to Henry ; 

Henry anſwered, he would fide with neither, but as a com- who off r to 

mon friend offered to be their umpire. Adding, if they eee 

6 . | 833 | 9 85 | a lator. 

would both ſend their plenipotentiaries to Calais the begin- Belli. 

ning of Auguſt, cardinal Wolſey ſhould be there to act in Herbert. 

his name as mediator. Charles readily accepted ſo advan- pe phat 

tazeous a propoſal, ſince he and the cardinal underſtood one“ 

another, As for Francis he durſt not reject it, though he 

bed no reaſon to be pleaſed with the king of England. But 

he did not yet know that Wolſey was wholly devoted to the 

emperor, It was therefore agreed, that the plenipotentiaries A congress 

of the two monarchs, the pope's nuncio, and the cardina] at Calais 

mediator, ſhould meet at Calais the 4th of Auguſt, — esd upon. 
Mean while, the lord of Liques 4 having levied an army Theemperor 

at his own charge, as he affirmed, ſurpriſed Mortagne, and tries to lay 

St. Amand, in the Tournaiſis, on pretence of ſome claim of 

his houſe, The emperor affected to conſider this as a pri- upon the 

Yate quarrel, in which he had no concern, though Liques's French 

army was compoſed of his ſubjects. His aim was to oblige _— 

Francis to take ſome ſtep which might give occaſion to ac- 

cuſe him of being the aggreſſor. Herein he only imitated 

that prince who had attacked him under the name of Kobert 1 

de la Mark. But ſome time after, the governor of Flanders himſelf by 

belieging Tournay in form, it was not poſhible to put ſo fa- caufng 


_ | ho "I ee Tournay to 
urable a conſtruction upon that hege, eſpeciälly wy what be befirged, 


Lord of Hainault. 


paſſed 


preſentation 


the blame of 
the rupture 


v. 759% to be unjuſtly attacked. 
"—_ 
_ Stow, 


5 kncerity, 


ITY THE HISTORY 
1521. paſſed then in Italy left the emperor no room to diſſemj, 
US any longer, It is certain, Francis had been ſurpriſed a8 wel 
5. Daniel. in Italy as in Champagne and Flanders. He had intende 
Pol. Virg. 1 
Hall. No doubt to attack the emperor, but did not expect to h 
invaded firſt. For that reaſon he wanted time to prepare 
army. Mean while, the e took and 2 azed the 

town of Ardres. 


Conference The time appointed for the e congreſs of Calais © bein 
aeg come, cardinal Wolſey repaired thither with a numerous re 
rals 


Act. Pub, tinue f, and carried the great ſeal with him s. 


750. _ with ſeveral of the king's commiſſions, to be uſed as he 


749 fhould think proper. By the firſt, 'he was conſtituted the 


| king's lieutenant general to adjuſt, as mediator, the difference 
between the emperor and the king of France. By a ſecond, 
he was impowered to treat and conclude with Francis 
a renewal of the alliance. But probably this was only t. 
ſhow the French ambaſſadors Henry's impartiality, and pr- 
tended deſign to join with that prince, who ſhould be founl 


clude a league between England and the emperor, the pope, 
Henry and the king of F rance, or any other potentate whatever. Thu 


he cardinal Henry, without having yet examined on which fide the 


act not with blame lay, left it to his lieutenant to engage him in whit 


party he pleaſed, But very probably, his reſolution was t. 
ken already, and the congreſs of Calais intended only to ſhoy 
he was not rcfolved, till after a ſtrict information, and to 
cauſe the blame of the rupture to be thrown on the king of 
France. All the proceedings of the cardinal mediator, di- 
covered, that he meant not to procure a peace between the 
two monarchs, but only to find the king his maſter a pretenc 
to declare for the emperor. _ 
Whilſt theſe affairs were negociating at t Calais, the impe- 
rialiſts beſieged and took Mouzon in Champagne. Then 
— Og the country, and e ne 00s: wa ol 


© Which was er TH In the a He « came to Vower the 8th of Jah, 


It appeaz 
XIII. p.748. in the collection of the publick acts, that he was furniſhel 


By a third, he had power to con. 


time a ſix weeks truce was appointed 
between the emperor and king of Fr: ANCE, 


Rymec, tom. XIII. p. 748. 


f He was attended by Charles So- 


merſet, car! of Worceſter, the lords 


St. John, Ferrers, and Herbert, the 


biſhops of Durham and Ely, the pri- 
mate of Armagh, ſir Thomas Boleyn, 


fir J-hn Peche, fr John Huſſey, fir 


Henry Guildford, and min others. 


and ſailed to Calais the 1oth. Hall 


fol. 86. 


£ For Which reaſon, many Eggli 
were forced to go to him to receive 
their diſpatches, and. at home the con- 
ſtitut on of ſherifts was ſuſpended, &, 
Which things were urged againſt him 
afterwards in his trial. Herder, þ 
44. tial), fol. 88. 


” | xy 
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Aubanton, where the count of Naſſau ſuffered his ſoldiers to 1521. 
commit grievous outrages ; after which he laid fiege to Mes Yr 
viere: Francis wanting time to aſſemble his army, could: . bs 
not be ready till the end of September: which however was takes Mou- 
ſoon enough to throw ſuccours into Mezieres, and thereby ron, and 


. ; 4 ravages 
force the count of Naſſau to raiſe the ſiege. The earl of St. pee 


pol recovered Mouzon ſhortly after, and the count of Naſſau Bellai. 


retired into the earldom of Namur. Champagne being thus 7. 5 
6 : | - Daniel. 
freed, Francis ordered his army to march into Flanders, Siege of 


where the imperialiſts ſtill continued the ſiege of Tournay. Mezieres 
When his troops were drawn together, he aſſaulted Rapaume, 4. 


| A | : Hall, 
Landrecy, Bouchain, and carried them. Afterwards hear- Herbert. 


| ing, the emperor, who had headed his army, was retiring Conqueſtsof 


toward Valenciennes, he reſolved to go and attack him, but rg ox in 
loſt the opportunity by his own fault, It is ſaid, if he had eb. 
been as ſpeedy as he might, and ought to have been, he He miſſes 
would have infailibly defeated the emperor, who giving all 4 id 
over for loſt, was retired with a hundred horſe only, quit- ſeating the 
ting his army, not to be a witneſs of their deſtruction. Upon emperor. 
this occaſion, Francis I. gave the duke of Bourbon, conſtable fe oer 
of France, great cauſe of diſguſt, by ſetting the duke of ble Bourbon. 
Alencon at the head of the vanguard, though that poſt pro- . 
perly belonged to the conſtable, when the king was in the 
army. It is ſaid, the king gave the conſtable that mortifica- 
tion, to oblige his mother the ducheſs of Angouleme, who _ 
hated him. But he had too much reaſon afterwards to re- 
pent his complaiſance to his mother, „„ 5 


At the very time Francis I. was attacked in Champagne, Campaign ia 


he ſent an army into Navarre, under the command of admi- Navarre, | 


ral Bonnivet, who arrived about the end of September, 8 „ 


St. John de Luz. At firſt, he pretended to march towards P. Daniel. 


Pampelona. Then, after ſeveral marches and counter- Bonnivet 


marches, he ſuddenly approached, and beſieged Fontarabia, bi 


When the breach was made, he ordered the town to be furi- 0, 13. 
ouſly ſtormed, but however was bravely repulſed. But the 
garriſon, being little able to ſtand a ſecond affault, ſurren - 
dered by capitulation. This conqueſt was of very great im- 
portance, Fontarabia being one of the keys of Spain. 4 | 
Whilſt the war was vigorouſly continued in Italy, Cham- Account of 
pazne, Flanders, Picardy, Navarre, cardinal Wolſey was the congreſs 
uy at Calais in treating with the plenipotentiaries of the 1 885 


emperor and the king of France. The congreſs laſted ten Herbert. 
weeks, and the parties could not be brought to agree. In 
ul appearance, the mediator inſtead of cioiing, helped ra- 
gr to widen, the breach, It was long debated to know 
| | which 
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1521, Which had begun the war. This was the chief point with te. 
. ſpect to Wolſey, who intended to throw the blame on the 
15 king of France. Afterwards, when the differences them. 
ſelves came to be conſidered, the propoſals of the emperor 
plenipotentiaries ſhewed a peace was ſtill very remote. The 
demanded reſtitution of the duchy of Burgundy, and aboli. 
tion of the homage due to the crown of France, for Flanders 
and Artois. The only reafon they alledged to ſupport their 
laſt pretenſion was, that it was unbecoming for an emperor 
to do homage to a king. Theſe two propolitions were cf 


ſuch a nature, that Francis would hardly have accepted 


them, even after the loſs of many battles. On the other 

hand, the French ambaſſadors having notice of what paſſe 

in Italy, earneſtly demanded reſtitution of Milan, and that 

the emperor ſhould withdraw his troops from before Tournay, 

They inſiſted moreover upon the reſtitution of Navarre, to 

which the emperor was bound by the treaty of Noyon, If 

the emperor had been afraid of Henry's joining with the king 

of France, he might. have granted part of theſe demand 
without being forced to diſmember his dominions. But 
Francis could not refign Burgundy, without letting the ene- 

my into the heart of his kingdom, nor the homage of Flan- 

ders and Artois, without diſhonour. But as the emperor was 

ſecure of the king of England, he perſiſted in his demands, 

Without any abatements. „„ . 

ane, de- After the mediator had long feigned to endeavour only to 
aer procure a peace, he declared, he ſaw no way to ſucceed, 


a peace. Then, he preſented to the plenipotentiaries a treaty to ſign, 
Treaty of 
little con- 


ſequence, French and Flemings ſhould have liberty to fiſh for herrings 
Ad. Pub. till the end of January: that the two contending monarchs 
XIII. p. 752. ſhould enjoin their ſubjects to purſue no veſſel into the ports 

| — or harbours belonging to the king of England, and commit 
Herbert. no hoſtilities within the territorics of the ſaid king, during the 
War: that the pope's nuncio, and the plenipotentiaries at 
Calais, might freely retire with all their train, without te- 
ceiving any injury from the troops of the two monarchs: that 
the king of England, and the cardinal legate his lieutenant, 
18 ſhould be the conſervators of theſe articles, to be ratibei 
The cardi- within ten days. We have here a very ſenſible proof of the 
nal's pride. cardinal's infolence, who, in a treaty drawn by himſelf, pre- 
Ad. pub. ſumed thus to ſet himſelf upon a level with his maſter, by be 
X111,p.755.1ng declared conſervator with the king. Theſe convention 
were ratified by the two - monarchs the 2d and 11th 0f 
October, and there appears not in th: collection of the * 

lle 


containing articles of little importance, namely, that the 
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ick ads, the leaſt trace of any other treaty made at Calais at 15 21. 


that time. A 


Du Bellai k however ſays in his memoirs, that the king Remark on 
of England having ſent ambaſſadors to Francis I. during the a paſſage of 


congreſs at Calais, they laboured fo effectually, that at length Þ 
it was agreed, the emperor ſhould raiſe the ſiege of Tournay, 
and withdraw his troops out of the Milaneſe ; that Francis 
ſhould retire into France with his army, and their differences 
de referred to the arbitration of the king of England. He 
adds, after theſe conventions, each thought the peace con- 
cluded, but that upon the emperor's receiving news of the 
taking of Fontarabia, he demanded, befote the treaty was 
| tified, the reſtitution of that place, and upon Francis's re- 
fuſal, the treaty remained unexecuted. But very probably, 
this illuſtrious author, who was better acquainted with the 
particulars of the war, than of the negotiations, was miſin- 
formed. Firſt, becauſe the collection of the publick acts, 
mentions not this pretended treaty, though we fee there ano- 
ther of much leſs confequence, concluded at the fame time. 
deconoly, we do not bnd in the collection, any embaſly from 
the king of England, either to the French king or the empe- 
ror, in the time which muſt have preceded this treaty. 
Thirdly, there is no likelihood that the emperor would have 
withdrawn his troops out of the Milaneſe, that is, would 
have reſtored Milan to France, and loſt the hopes of acquir- 
ing Tournay, which was now reduced to extremities, for 
the bare advantage of ſeeing Francis retire into his own king- 
dom, In ſhort, it may have been eaſily perceived, Henry 
was very far from the thoughts of forcing the emperor to 
yield to theſe terms, and it will ſtill be more plainly perceived 
by what follows. Add to all theſe conſiderations, that ſee- 
ng the regard the emperor and the king of France had for 
cardinal Wolſey, it is not likely they ſhould conclude a treaty 
without his knowlege, and by the miniſtry of other ambaſ- 
{zdors, whilſt he was at Calais to do the office of a mediator. 
It may be, theſe propoſals were made to Francis, and he was 
ſo blind as to imagine they would take place, becauſe he was 
yet ignorant of the ſecret engagements of the king of England 
and his miniſter, with the emperor, and becauſe ſuch a report 
was ſpread in the court of France. Be this as it will, after 
tne taking of Fontarabia, the war continued without inter- 


* Martin du Bellai, brother to car- He writ memoirs, contiining the moſt 
dinal John Bellai, was much eſteemed memorable tranſactions under the reign 
7 Francis I. and employed by him in of Francis I, to the reign of Henry 11, 

his wars, and in important embaſſies. | 


Vor. VI, M miſſion, 


moirs. 
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1521. miſſion, and with great animoſity. Francis I. became maſt 
of Heſdin about the beginning of November, and T Ournay 


Mezerai. ſurrendered to the emperor by capitulation. 


bert. F oy 4 g os j $1 eg | 
Walks woes Mean while cardinal Wolley ſtill remained at Calais, un 


to the em- der colour of ſearching for ſome farther expedient to procure 


Bree A peace between the two monarchs. He frequently ſent ex. 
1 preſſes to both, with propoſals which he knew they would 
Stow. not accept. At laſt, feigning a deſire to gain time, he went 
Herbert. himſelf to the emperor at Bruges i, where he was receive 
with as much reſpect as if he had been king of England“, 
n he concluded with the pope and the emperor a league 
him againſt againſt France, by virtue of the powers he had brought witch 
France. him. By the treaty the pope engaged to thunder tho 
Herbert. church's cenſures againſt the king of France. Henry was ty 
invade him with an army of forty thouſand men. The 
emperor and Henry obliged themſelves to break all their en- 
The princeſs gagements with him. Moreover, Henry promiſed to give in 


Mary PrO- marriage to the emperor the princeſs Mary, affianced to the 


emperor, dauphin. Theſe were the chief articles agreed upon by the | 


emperor and the cardinal the 24th of November, 1521, which 
weer to beratified within three months. But they engaged to 
—_— be ſecret till the time of performance. Thus was Heng 
#25 pac perſuaded by his minifter to oppreſs his ally the king of 
Hall, France, who had done him no injury. The only thing he 
Herbert. could complain of, was, that Francis had lately permitted the 
duke of Albany to return into Scotland, doubtleſs becauſe he 
perceived the cardinal was meditating ſomething againſt him, 

It is in vain to enquire what intereſt Henry had to declare 

againſt France, and cauſe the ballance to incline to the em- 

peror's fide : no other can be found but the cardinal's, who 

wanted to be pope at Francis's coſt. The death of Leo X. 

| haſtened by poiſon, as ſeveral affirm, and happening during 

theſe tranſactions, has made ſome ſuſpect that Wolſey was 
concerned in it, and the more, becauſe he aſpired to be ſuc- 

ceſſor to a pope much younger than himſelf; but no prod! 

was ever produced. Certainly Henry would have acquired 


more glory in continuing umpire of the peace between the 


two contending monarchs, and in procuring tranquillity b 
all Europe, than by all the conqueſts his miniſter flattered 
him with +: 150 . 


1 On Auguſt 12, being attended by town, Hall, fol. 87. Herbert, p. 4: 
four hunered and fixiy horſe. Hall, I Wolſey Raid thirteen days at rute 
toil. 87. Stow, p. 514. 55 He returned to England, and landed a 

* Ihe emperor met him a mile out of Dover, Nov. 27. Hall, fol. 88. 


Hitherto 


It 
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| fHitherto cardinal Wolſey had puſhed his fortune to ſuch a 1521. 
keight, that it ſeemed difficult to make any addition to 1. 
And yet all this was not capable to ſatisfy him. His legate- arge the fe- 
ſhip had been prolonged for two years, the beginning of thisgate*spower, 
year. But he thought himſelf to be too much above all other at. Pub. 
legates, not to have a different commiſſion from theits. In 770 7 
April he procured from Led X. a bull, impowering him to 
make fifty knights, fifty count palatines, as many acolyths ® 
and chaplains, forty notaries apoſtolick, who ſhould have 
the ſame privileges as thoſe made by the pope; to Jegitimate 
baſtards, give degrees in arts, law, phylick, and divinity, e 
and grant all forts of diſpenſations. In a word, not content AbbeyofSt. 
with all the riches he poſſeſſed, or with the means dene 
had to increaſe them inceſſantly, he cauſed alſo the rich ſey. 
abbey of St, Albans to be given him this year in com-P- 760, 775. 
mendam. Oe on yo og Tr as, „ oo, 

It is no wonder; if, being arrived to ſo high a degree 3 
grandeur and riches, his pride increaſed in proportion. aake of 
Though the king's blindneſs for him was inconceivable, Bucking- 
it was not ſo with the courtiers, who ſaw but too plainly kin | 
how groſly he miſled his maſter, who placed ſo great con- Hall. 
fidence in him. But none dared to take notice of it, ſuchStow. _ 
was the dread of his haughty an! revengeful temper. The Hollingm. 
duke of Buckingham, ſon of the duke of the ſame name, 
who in the reign of Richard III. loſt his head on the ſcaf- 
fold, for endeavouring to procure the crown for Henry VII. 
ſadly experienced how dangerous it was to diſcover what was 
thought of that proud prelate. He happened one day to ſay, 
in the hearing of one who betrayed him, that in caſe the 
king died without iſſue, he thought he had a right to the 
crown, and if ever he aſcended the throne, his firſt care 
ſhould be to puniſh the cardinal according to his deſerts, 


u An inferior church ſer ant in po- 
pſh countries, who, under the ſubdea- 
con, waits on the p- efts and deacons, 
lehts the candles, carries the bread and 
vine, and pays other fervile atten- 
Lance, wo VE 

2 Charles Knevet, his ſteward, who 
was turned out of his place by the 


wke, vzon the complaints of his te- 


nants, was the perſon that informed 
22K the duk, and told the cardinal 
U the particulars which were alledged 
ganſt him, The firſt thing that in- 
ed the cardinal, was his ſpeaking 


M1 


avainit the interview of the two kings as 
an idle expence, though no man made 2 
greater figure there than himſelf, Herb, 

41. 
_ duke were, Gilbert Perke, his chan- 
cellor, aud John Delacourt, his confeſ- 
ſor. Hall, fol. 86. The words above 


mentioned were ſpoken by the duke to 


George Nevil, lord Abergavenny, who, 


for concealment, was Committed to the 


The reſt of the witneſſes againſt 


Tower, as was alſo Henry Pole, lord 


Montague; and Sit Edward Nevil, the 


foreſaid lord's brother, was forbid the 
king's preſence, Hclingth, p. $54. 


The 
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The duke's title was not altogether groundleſs, ſince he wiz 
deſcended from Anne of Glouceſter, grandaughter to Edward 


III. Doctor Morton, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
preſſed the duke his father to endeavour to ſeize the crown ; 


but the duke choſe rather to act for the earl of Richmond, 
than for himſelf, as was ſhown in the reign of Richard Ill. 


What the ſon had ſaid concerning his title, was therefore ra- 


ther imprudent than criminal, ſince he pretended not to the 
crown unleſs the king died without heirs. Indeed, his title 
might be ill grounded; but he had done nothing to ſupport 


it. His crime then conſiſted only in what he had ſaid againſt 


r 
Herbert. 
Stow. 


the cardinal, who, for that reaſon, reſolved to diſpatch him. 


For that purpoſe, he gained ſome of his domeſticks, and 
learnt by their means that he had conſulted a certain monk”, 
who pretended to foretell things to come, and had conferred 
with him ſeveral times ſince April 1512, Probably, the 


duke, fond of his title, had enquired of the monk whether the 
king would die without children. And that was ſufficient to 

give the cardinal occaſion to miſcon{true all his proceedings, | 
When he believed he had ſufficient evidence againſt him, he 


began with depriving him of his two principal ſupports; 
namely, Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, his father- 
in-law, whom he ſent to the Tower on ſome pretence b, and 


Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey à, his ſon-in- law, cn whom 
he conferred the government of Ireland, to remove him from 
London. Preſently after, the duke was apprehended r, and 
accuſed of high treaſon, The ſubſtance of his impeachment 


was, that he had ſeveral times conſulted the monk concern- 


Hollingſh. ing the ſucceſſion to the crown, and affected to make himſel 


Hall. 


popular. The duke confeſſed he had talked ſometimes witi 
the monk; but denied it to be with the intent he was charge 
with. However, he was condemned to die as a traitot, 
which he could not bear to hear when the ſentence was pro- 
nounced s. My lord of Norfolk, cried he, you have ſaid # 
a traitor ſhould be ſaid unto, but I was never one. My lords, 
continued he, addrefling himſelf to the peers his jud- 
ges, I nothing maligne for what you have done to me, but 


o One Nicolas Hopkins, prior of the him on ſome ocoaſions. Hollingſh. ). 
Carthufian monaſtery of Hinton, near 855. | | 


| Briftol, Hall, tol, 85, © RS fs By Sir Henry Marney, captain of 
p For claiming certain warée, which the king's guard; and brought to ts 
he was forced to relinquiſh, Herbert, Tower, April 16. Hall, fol. 85. 
p. 40. | 8 By the duke of Norfolk, who Was lo 
q Yhe cardinal bore the earl of Surrey the time conſtituted high ſteward, by 
2 grudge, for having drawn his dagger at was brought to his trial May 13. Hall 


le 
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the eternal God forgive you my death, and 1 do. 


and more grace may come from him than I deſire. My lords 
and all my fellows, I deſire you to pray for me. When he 
ſaid he would not fue to the king for life, his meaning was, 
he thought it would be fruitleis, knowing he was the cardi- 
nal's victim, who had an abſolute ſway over the king. In- 
deed, the miniſter had fo ordered it, that though all the peers 
of the realm had a right to aſſiſt at the trial, there were pre- 
ſent only one duke, one marquis, ſeven earls. and twelve ba- 
rons t; and probably he had ſecured the majority. All the 
favour the duke received was to be beheaded, intead of dying 
the death of a traitor n. This execution was attended with 
loud murmurs among the people, and ſatyrical libels againſt 
the cardinal, wherein was ſaid among other things, that it was 
not ſtrange the ſon of a butcher ſhould delight in ſhedding 
| blood. But this was all the revenge that was taken for this 
injuſtice, He was too deeply rooted in the king's mind, to 
fear theſe murmurs, which beſides never reached the king's 
ears, all about him being either 89288 or creatures of the 
cardinal. | | 
The king was then wholly intent upon one 8 nawely, 
the war he had reſolved to make upon France, 


I ſhall ne- 1521. 
ver ſue to the king for life, howbeit he is a gracious prince, 


Affairs of 


* Scotland. 
as if his glory Buchanan, 


and grandeur had depended upon the ruin of that kingdom, Herbert, 


whereas his true intereſt was to ſupport France againſt the 
emperor, who was now grown too powerful. _ He was al- 
ready formidable to all Europe, even without the aſſiſtance 
of England, how much more by his union with that king- 
dom; This was owing to cardinal Wolſey's ambition, whoſe 
counſels to his maſter were always ſelf. intereſted. Probably, 

France was going to be reduced to a very fad condition, it 
being hardly poſſible for her to reſiſt ſo potent enemies, who 
were to invade her from ſeveral quarters. Francis I. imagi- 
ned however he had ſtill one refuge by means of the Scots, 


mas of Woodſtock, ſon of Edward III. 
left (by Alianore his wife, one of the 


t Namelv, the duke of Suffolk, the 
marquis of Dorſet, the earls of Wor- 


ceſter, Devonſhire, Eſſex, Shrewſbury, 
Kent, Oxford, and Derby; the lords 
St. Ichn, Delaware, Fitzwarren, Wil- 
loughby, Brcke, Cobham, Herbert, and 
Morley, Hall, 

* He was executed on Tower-Hill 
May 17, 1521, and was buried in the 


church of the Avguſtines, in Broad» 


ſtreet, London, Edward Stafford, de- 
ſcended of Edmund, earl of Stafford, 
who married n daughter of Tho- 


daughters of Henry Piercy, earl of Nor- 


thumberland) one ſon, Henry, and 
three daughters; Elizabeth, married to 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk ; 
Catharine, to Ralph Nevil, earl of 
Weſtmorland; and Mary, to George 
Nevil, lord Abergavenny, With this 
duke of Buckingham, ceaſed that great 
place of high conſtable of England, 
hereditary in his family, Dugdale's 


Baron. vol. I. p. 171. 


M 3 


who 
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1827. who would make a conſiderable diverſion in England. The 
UV congreſs of Calais having plainly diſcovered Henry's partia. 
lity to the emperor, he made no doubt of its being an intro— 

quction to a rupture. In this belief, though he had engaged 

to detain the duke of Albany in France. he thought proper to 

keep him no longer, not thinking himſelf bound to perform 
8 promiſe, the motive whereof was now no more, namely, 
Hai. the mutual friendſhip between him and Henry. He permit. 
— ted therefore the duke of Albany to return into Scotland, gr | 
| rather ſent him back, in hopes he would employ part of: the | 
Engliſh forces on the borders of the two kingdoms. He 

very juſtly expected this ſervice from a prince oho Was de- 

voted to him, and looked upon his ſettlement in France a 

much more ſolid than that in Scotland, where his regency 

was to laſt but few years. The duke therefore departed for 

Scotland, and arriving the 3oth of October, 1521, after 3 

four year's abſence, relumed the regency, As he intended to 

ſerve France to the utmoſt of his power, his firſt care was to 

_ oblige the earl of Angus, the queen's ſpouſe, to quit the king- 

dom, deeming him one of the king of England's Princip 

: _ adherents; and yet the ear] took refuge in France. 
Progreſs *f Whilſt the chriſtian princes were all employed in their tem- 
the Refor- 

e ny poral concerns, the reformation made great progreſs in Ger- 
Lermany. many, by means of Luther's writings, which were read with 
Sleiden. great eagerneſs, Luther was ſatisfied at firſt with attacking 

| the ſale of indulgences, then the indulgences themſelves, and 
the pope's power to grant them. This naturally led him to 
examine the grounds of the papal] authority; and being per- 
ſuaded there was nothing to ſupport it in ſcripture, he writ. 
upon that ſubject without any regard to the Roman pontih: 
He attacked likewiſe in his writings the celibacy of prielts, 
monaſtick vows, and private maſſes. Though at the time! 
am now ſpeaking of, namely, the beginning of the year 1521, 
he had preached and wrote againſt the pope but three years, 
be had gained many followers, and ſtill more enemies, not 
only by his novel opinions, but alſo by his ſharp and fatyri- 
cal ſtile, wherein he threw off all ceremony with reſpect to 
the church of Rome. The book that made moſt noiſe was 
entitled, Concerning the Babyloniſh captivity. In this book 
the popes were not ſpared. 

In the ſeveral anſwers which appeared, a8 well 20aink 
this as the other books of Luther, the decretals of the popes, 
and the works of Thomas Aquinas, were urged in favour of 
the papal authority. This gave bim occaſion, in his replies, 


to ridicule thoſe, who, In detence of the papal Poe of 
: be 
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edged the deciſions of the popes themſelves, and the teſ- 
imony of Thomas Aquinas, who was canonized for car- 


rying the pope's authority as high as poſſible. Beſides, he 


did not ſhew much regard for that author's writings; which 
probably, was the chief thing that incenſed Henry VIII. 


183 


1. 


aint bim. As Henry had much ſtudied the works or 


Thomas Aquinas, and from thence properly had acquired 


l his theological knowledge, he could not bear to ſee his 
favourite author thus contemned v. He thought himſelf there- 
fore a match for Luther, and able to confute his writings. But 

15 Leo X. had by a bull expreſly forbid the reading of his 
works, and as an anſwer neceſſarily ſuppoſed the peruſal, 


cardinal Wolſey applied to the pope for a power to permit 
ſuch to read them as deſired it with intent to confute them. 
This was granted him by a brief dated the 17th of April, 
1521, the pope little thinking who the 
r io in 

Henry finiſhed in September his book againſt Luther, 
entitled, Concerning the ſeven ſacraments. He defended in- 
dulgences, papal authority, the number of ſacraments, and 
other articles combated by Luther, proceeding upon Thomas 
Aquinas's principles, as upon undeniable truths, Very pro- 
bably he was aſſiſted by Cardinal Wolſey in compoſing this 
work, which was preſented to the pope in full conſiſtory x. 


AR, Pub. - 
X111.p,742, 5 


perſon was that was 


Henry 
VIII's book 
againſt 
Luther. 
Herbert. 


all. 


preſented to 


the pope 3 


Leo X. who was ſtill living, received it with great joy, and 
ſpoke of it in the higheſt ſtrains of flattery, making no ſcru- 
ple to compare it ta the works of St. Auguſtine and St. 


Jerom. This is no wonder. 


A book compoſed by a great 


king, in defence of the papal authority, could not be too much 


elleemed by a pope. A few days after, Leo aſſembled the 


cardinals, to conſult with them after what manner he ſhould 


requite the king of England's ſervice to the church. After 


a Jong debate, they reſolved at laſt to hongur that monarch 


: * 

„ Wolſey alſo much read Thomas 

Aquinas, and was therefore called Tho- 
miſticus. Pol. Virg. 


| & holineſs may be ſurpriſed (ſays the 
* The manner of delivery was thus : 


have ſeen it, The book is dedicated . 
to the pope. © In this addreſs your 


© king) to find a perſon bred to war, 


vr, John Clarke, dean of Windſor, our 
king's ambaſſador, appearing in full 
conſiſtory, the pope knowing the glo- 


us preſent he brought, firſt gave him 


us root, and then his cheek to kiſs; 
alter which he received the book, and 
made a ſpeech. This copy, richly 
wound, is kept in the Vatican, where, 
rd Herbert ſays, he remembers to 


4 


and the buſineſs of ſtate, engaged 
in a controverſy of this nature, with 


a man that has ſpent his whole time 


in the improvements of learning.“ 


Some have thought that this book was - 
compoſed, at leaſt in part, by Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, Stephen Gardiner, 


and fir Thomas Moor, 
Fiddes, p. 251, 


M 4 


„Herbert, p. 38. 
with 
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Henry the 
title of de- 
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with the glorious title of defender of the faith y. In conſe- 
quence of this reſolution, the pope ordered a bull to be draun, 
conferring that title on Henry, and all the kings of England 
his ſucceſſors =. I ſhall not repeat here the magnificent eneo- 


fender of the miums the pope gave the king in this bull, and in a letter of 


faith 
Act. Pub. 
XIII. p.756. 


Henry's 
reaſons for 
making war 
upon France. 


thanks for his book *, It may be eaſily imagined, he ſpared 
not the moſt extravagant expreſſions to flatter a prince, who 
was ſo fond of being flattered, and of whom he ſtood in need, 


bis nuntio being then at Calais, Teng» with cardind 
Wiler a league againſt France b. 


I have already ſpoke of this league, which was s really con- 


cluded at Bruges. Henry founded his Joining with the em- 
peror upon F. rancis's having been the aggreilor, hy encou- 


raging Robert de la Mark to take up arms. But beſides that 
Francis denied he was Concerned in that undertaking, and 
had even obliged Robert to deſiſt, it was evident the em- 


peror had prevented him, by j joining in a league with the 


pope, though their league was not ſo ſoon made known, 


Y Tt was debated habe he ſhould ' 
be ſtiled protector, or defender of the 


Roman church; or, of the apoſtolick 


fee; or, the apoſtolical, or orthodox 


king. But defender of the faith was 
at laſt pitched upon. This title had 


formerly been enjoyed by ſome of our 


kings his predeceſſors. Spelman. 


Ful- 
ler, in his church hiſtory, ſays, there 
went a tradition, that Patch, the 
king's. fool, perceiving the king very 


Jocund one way, aſked him the reaſon, 


and when the king told him it was be- 
cauſe of his new title, defender of the 
faith, the fool made this arch reply, 
Prithee, good Harry, let thee and I de- 


fend one another, and let the faith a- 


lone to defend itielf. 
Wolſey, p. 258. 

s The beginning and end . of this 
bull is cngraven from the original, with 


F.ddes's lite of 


the very hand-writing of the cardinals 


to it, in the XIIIth volume of the Fœ- 


N, P7560. 

2 Among other expreſſions in this 
letter there are theſe words : 
putantes, non ſine pe: miſſu divino, eru- 
piſſe adverſvs Chriſti ecclefham, luteria- 


nam hanc impietatem, ut ipſa majore 


ma cum; loria talen propugnatorem & 
defenſorem ſortiri poſſit. Rymer's Fed, 


tom. XIII. p. 7 53, 


their own hands; 


quaſi re» 


The ſecret Attempts: upon N 8880 Milan, e and the 


b This year, 1 521, Moſkets were 
invented, which du Bellai ſays, wer: 
firſt uſed in this war, ——This year 
alſo, it being obſerved there was a 


great decay of tillage and Huſhandr, 


occaſioned by the many incloſures made 


by the nobility and gentry, who, with- 
in fifty years, had turned moſt of thei 


lands into paſture, and kept them in 
from whence, 2. 
mong other inconveniences, it follow- 
ed, that the number of huſbandmen, 
and perſons capable of defending tie 
country, was very much leſſened ; ma. 
ny towns and villages were depopu. 
lated ; and the prices of wool and meat 


were very much enhanced, as being 
engroſſed by perſons who were not 0+, 
bpliged to fell: 


to remedy all this, the 
king revived the ſtatutes made again 
incloſures, and iſſued out his commil- 
ſions to juſtices of peace, and other 


magiſtrates, to ſee them put in execl- 
tion. 


Stow, p. 512, Hollinſh, p. $62, 
——— The ſea overflowing the dyk* 
of Holland, drowned ſeventy-two vil. 
lages, and Above an hundred thouſand 
people. Alſo there was fo great? 
dearth in England, that wheat was fold 


for tw enty hillings a quarter, Stow, 


P. 514. 
open 
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oden war in the Milaneſe, by which the king of France loſt 1522. 
that duchy, were clear evidences that the league was con- 
cluded before Robert de la Mark's affair. Henry pretended Hall, 
iſo to have againſt Francis another cauſe of complaint, 3 185 
which however had no better foundation ; namely, that con- Ln. 
trary to his promiſe, he had permitted the duke of Albany 
to return into Scotland. But if it is conſidered that the duke 
arrived not in his own country till the 3oth of October, and 
that the league of Bruges was ſigned the 24th of Novem- 
ber, it will be eaſy to perceive the league was already re- 
ſolved before Henry could know that the duke of Albany 
was returned into Scotland. But though, upon the firſt no- 
tice, he had taken a haſty reſolution to join with the pope 
and the emperor, was that a juſt cauſe to proceed to a war, 
which would probably ruin France? The truth is, theſe were 
only pretences to cover the injuſtice of a war undertaken by 
Henry for the cardinal's intereſt, and perhaps without know- 
ing himſelf the real. motives of that miniſter's proceedings. 
Mean while, Henry perceiving the duke of Albany would Henry ſends 
embarraſs him if he continued in Scotland, attempted a ſe- to the duke 
5 ; 6 , . of Albany to 
cond time to drive him from thence. To that purpoſe, he go out 
ſent Clarenceux his herald, with orders to upbraid him with Scotland. 
breach of promiſe, and with returning into Scotland to mar- OG 
ry the queen dowager, and deprive the young king of the 
crown. The pretended reaſon of this laſt charge, was, that 
the queen dowager being defirous to have her marriage with 
the earl of Angus annulled, the duke of Albany had ſeconded 
her ſuit at the court of Rome e. The duke anſwered he was 
returncd into Scotland, by the invitation of the great men: 
that he had never done any thing to give occaſion to ſuſpect 
him of aſpiring to the crown, neither had he ever any ſuch 
thought: that indeed, he had countenanced the queen's ſuit, 
but without any deſign to marry her, having a wife of his 
own, | ; | . „„ 1 
Henry was not ſatisfied with ſummoning the regent, but He writ to 
ſent alſo a letter to the parliament of Scotland, containing the parlia- 
the ſame accuſations againſt the duke of Albany, and a charge a 
to the ſtates to expel him the kingdom. The ſubſtance of the account. 
parliament's anſwer was: that what had been reported to The parlia- 


his majeſty concerning the duke of Albany's return into aufer. 


I 


© She was offended, it ſeems, at his Rome, that ſhe heard her huſband 
leaving ber at Harbottle, and very James IV. was living three years after 
Much nettled at the love he bore to a Floddon field, and therefore not dead 
certain Scotch lady. She alledged, a- when ſhe married the earl, ſo much 


wong other things, at the court of did that report prevail. Herbert, p. 50. 


3 Scotland, 
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1522. Scotland, to take forcible poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, wat 


Gay utterly falſe: that the duke did nothing with regard to the - 
ct. Pub. king, that could breed the leaſt ſuſpicion, ſince he did not fer 
In. 5. 76. % nuch as offer to change any of his domeſticks, without wh 
Feb. 11, 10 much as offer to change any of his domelticks, ö in 
the conſent of the ſtates, and that it was with the queen's dif 
advice and conſent, that they had taken care of the guar- i 
dianſhip and education of the king: that they could not be- 00 
lieve the duke had ever intended to put away his wife and at 
marry the queen, or that the queen had any thought: of el. 21 

pouſing the duke: that as for the treaty with the king of op 

France, to hinder the duke of Albany's return into Scotland, 110 

it was neyer communicated to them, neither had they any 50 
knowledge of it: that they could not help thinking ſuch a He 

treaty very ſtrange, fince they rather imagined, his majeſty the 

ſhoula have ſollicited the duke to return to defend the king the 

his nephew againſt his rebellious ſubjects, whereas they ſaw is 

with grief, it was he who fomented the rebellion : that if It en 
continued thus, they did not ſee how it was poſſible to keep * 

a good underſtanding between the two kingdoms : that how- BE 
ever, if he would be pleaſed to ſend away the biſhop of Dun - 90 

keld from his court, and without interpoſing in the affairs . 4; 

of Scotland, leave to the regent and ſtates the care of go- : 

verning the kingdom, a truce might be concluded till the 5 
embaſſy that was to be ſent to him, was ready. But that, dir 

in Caſe he would have no truce, unleſs they expelled the to 

regent, they would endeavour to defend themſelves in the ter 

de manner ney %%% een Hon na, we 

The queen Queen Margaret, to whom the king her brother had cit 
 otScotland'sJikewile writ upon the ſame ſubject, ſent an anſwer, ſharply It; 
8 expoſtulating with him for giving ear to the report con- fo 
brother, cerning her marriage with the duke of Albany. She freely [wy 
Herbert. owned, it was with her conſent and adviſe that the duke he 
was recalled, adding, if he had not been ſo unkind a bro- Fr 
ther, ſhe ſhould have had no occaſion to ſeek the protection dif 

; of a ſtranger. hs Er oe ro, — 
Henry fines Henry could not expect any other anſwer, ſince he was up 
avoid a war Conſcious to himfelf, that his accuſations againſt the regent 
with Scot- of Scotland were only affected pretences to complain indi- f 
and, © realy of the king of France. He ordered however the . 
Heil. * Jord Dacres 4 to march into Scotland with five hundred men, the 
Stow. and proclaim on the borders, that if the Scots made not peace Sto 
Hollingh. with him by ſuch a time e, it ſhould be to their peril. But - 

| SORTS 80 | 5 | fe 

| d Warden of the Weſt marches, e By the firſt of March, Holling- ” 
Herbert. | | F DW ne om An; 
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ve did not ſupport this bravado f, His ſole aim was to 1522. 


furniſh his party in Scotland with a pretence to refuſe to 


ſerve the regent, in caſe he attempted to make a diverſion 

in England in favour of France. And in this he was not 
diſappointed. In October following, the regett of Scotland 
failing an army to make an inroad into England, was no 
ſooner come to the borders, but many of the lords refuſed to 
attend any farther, alledging, they were unwilling to en- 


gage the kingdom in an unneceſſary war with England. The The regent = 
S | i . T „ does back to 
oppoſition the duke of Albany found in his army, convincing France. 

him he ſhould be able to do nothing conſiderable, he pro- * 
poſed a truce, which the Engliſh gladly accepted. For, 
Henry's aim was only to terrify the Scots with a dread of 

the ſucceſs of a war with England during the minority of 

their king. So, the duke of Albany ſeeing it was not in 

his power to ſerve France as he defired, returned about the 

end of October to Paris, in order to take freſh meaſures 

with the king. Thus Henry attained his ends, in avoiding - 

a rupture with Scotland, as a war with that kingdom could 

not but extremely incommode him, in his preſent circum- 
REa_CC ES EE oo RR WT Df, 
Mean while, Francis I. having had ſome intelligence of Francis calls 
what paſſed at Bruges between the emperor and the car- ptr v ang 
tinal, and deſiring to convince Henry how directly contrary aeain& the 
to the league of London his proceedings were, ſent him let- emperor. 
ters patents inſerting the article of the treaty, whereby they XIII pokes 
were engaged mutually to afliſt one another. Then he re- Feb. 24. . 
cited what the emperor had done againſt him, as well in 

Italy, as in Champagne and Flanders, and ſummoned him 

to perform the treaty he had ſolemnly ſworn. Henry in an- Henry pro- 
lwer ſent a herald to proclaim war againſt him 8, alledging claims war. 
he was obliged to it by the ſame treaty of London, becauſe TO 
Francis had firſt attacked the emperor, and moreover had Rolling. 
diſappointed him with reſpect to the duke of Albany >, Thus Pol. Vig. 
war was once more declared between France and England, 2 6 
upon very frivolous, not to ſay unjuſt occaſions. But Wol- 


King Henry fitted out alſo fix and Scotch merchants in London, and 
hips, under the command of Chriſto- moreover cauſed them to be impriſoned, | 
ther Coo, to guard England againſt Hall, fol. 92, 2 „ 
the inſults of the Scots and French, h At this time, Anne Bulleyn, who 
Stow, p. 514. Hall, fol. 91. had lived in the French court ever fince 

E In the end of March, Where- her going over with Mary, king Hen- 
upon king Francis ordered all the ef- ry's ſiſter, and wife of Lewis XII. re- 
fects of the Engliſh merchants at Bour- turned to England, Herbert, p. 46, 
deux, and elſewhere, to be ſeized. Burnet's Ref. tom. I. p. 44. Fiddes, 


And Henry did the ſame by the F rench p. 268, Du Tillet, p. 397. 


* 
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A tax im- 
poſed on 


England. 


Herbert. 


| Hall, : 


Hall. 


Hollingſh, 


| ſand pounds which the king borrowed of the city of 


was manifeſtly unjuſt, 
means employed to maintain it. 
_ tary loans, to which certain kings of 8 have ſome- 
times forced their ſubjects, are a manife 
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ſey had the art of perſuading the king his maſter to What. 
GA ever he pleaſed. 


Henry having without cauſe proclaimed war - againſt France, 
did not dare to call a parliament to demand a ſubſidy. For 
he could alledge neither any juſt cauſe, nor any neceflity 
for undertaking a war deſtructive to the Engliſh merchant, 
However, money muſt be raiſed, 
buſineſs, who had embarked 1 in the war, to find means. 
The expedient he thought moſt proper was, to order the 
ſheriffs to ſend a liſt of their names of all above ſixteen years 
old, with an exact account of what each perſon was worth 


and it was the cardinal%; 


in land, ſtock, moveables, and money. This was ſuch 2 


| ſurvey as was formerly taken in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and had 
the nation i. 


given ſo great cauſe of complaint to 
This was followed by a general loan of the 
tenth of his lay ſubjects, and a fourth of the clergy, accord. 
ing to the true value of their eſtates, beſides 7 thou- 

onden, 
Thus one injuſtice commonly draws on another. The war 
and became ſtill more ſo by the 
Theſe kinds of involun- 


privileges of the people, and tend directly to arbitrary power, 


If the king may oblige his ſubjects to furniſh him with money, 
when he mall think neceſſary, though it be by way of be- 
nevolence or loan, it may 
or perhaps never think himſelf obliged to call a parliament, 


be aſſured, he will very ſeldom, 


It is true, Henry was neither the firſt nor laſt that uſed 


this extraordinary method to raiſe money. But, though he 


was s fo fortunate as to receive no o prejudice by it, ſome of his 


violation of the 


Stow gives an account of this far- 
vey from an original warrant direCted 
to the conſtable of a hundred, who was 
commanded to charge the conftables of 
every pariſh within the ſaid hundred to 
appear perſonally ' before certain com- 
miſfioners, and to bring with them 
the names of all perſons ahove ſixteen 


years old, dwelling within the ſaid hun- 


dred, and to enjoin them to repair to a 
certain place aſſigned, with their arms, 

and declare what their names are, and 
to whom they belong, and who is lord 
of every town or hamlet, and who 
ſtewards, 


town, and what their benefice is 


and who parſons of the 


worth, and aki owners of every pn 
cel of land within the ſaid precinct, 
and what is the yearly value of ever 


man's land, what ſtock on the lands, 


and who the owner thereof ; alſo what 
ſtrangers dwell there, and "what buf- 
neſs they follow; alſo the value and 
ſubſtance of every perſon above ſixteen 
years of age; alſo what penſions 80 
thence to religious and ſpiritual men. 
Which being certified, the king f. 


| Joiced, finding his kingdom ſo wealthy 


(ſays Polydore Virgil.) See Stow 5 
Ann, p. $15. This warrant was (a- 
ted at Brentwood, March 27, 1522. 


\ 


ſucceſlors 
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ſucceſſors who were pleaſed to imitate him, were not ſo 1522. 


The general loan made a great noiſe over all the king- 


Murmurings 

dom. Every one openly exclaimed againſt the cardinal, who againft the 

was the author. But he little regarded the people's clamours, dnl. 

becauſe he was ſupported by the king. However, though | 

at firſt he had given orders to exact loans with the fame ri- 

gour, as if they had been a tax impoſed by the parliament, 

he met with ſo many obſtacles, that he was ' apprehenſive of 

raiſing in the kingdom commotions not to be appeaſed at his 

pleaſure, So, the tax was levied much more gently than 

at firſt was intended. This cauſed fo great a miſtake in the 

cardinal's calculation, that the king was forced at laſt to 

recur to the uſual method of a parliament to maintain the 

war, as we ſhall fee preſently, The London merchants were The London 

the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of the levying this tax. They merchants | 

were required to declare upon oath the real value of their * 

elfects; but they firmly refuſed it, alledging, it was not poſ- 

ble for them to give an exact account of their effects, part 

whereof was in the hands of their correſpondents in foreign 

countries. At length by agreement, the king was pleaſed 

to accept of a ſum according to their own calculation of 

themſelves. F „%%% 5 | 
Cardinal Wolſey's concern at not ſucceeding in this affair The cardinal 

zccording to his wiſh was not comparable to his trouble at '* dif- 
a f . E | f ; pointed of | 

being diſappointed in another, which touched him more his hopes of 

nearly, and for which he had ſpared neither money nor pains. the papacy. 

mean his election to the papal dignity, of which he thought | 

himſelf ſure. Leo X. dying the beginning of December the Manage- 

haſt year, when his obſequies were over the cardinals entered 3 the 

the conclave, where they were not a little embarraſſed con- gyicciard, 

cerning the election of a new pope. Julio cardinal de Me Pol. Virg. 

dici aſpired to the papacy, and had many votes for him. But 

the emperor's party and ſome cardinals gained by Wolſey, 

openly oppoſed the election of Julio. Mean while, as it is 

required to have two thirds of the voices to be choſen pope, 

if the cardinal de Medici had not enough for himſelf, he had 

| however enough to exclude any other, And this long de- 

tained the cardinals in the conclave -. Though the empe- 

| „ Da £44 


* The conclave is in the vatican, and are ſhut up in the conclave with 
where there is a long gallery full of one ſervant, called a conelaviſt, with 
cells, which are choſen by the cardi- each a ſecretary and gentleman to at- 
nals by lot, The funeral of the de- tend them, carry their meſſages, and 


ceaſed pepe laſting nine days, on the manage their intrigues, The conclave 
denth each cardinal goes to his cell, is guarded by the migitia of the city, 
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ror had promiſed Wolſey his intereſt, he intended not 45 
keep his word. His deſign was to tauſe Adrian Florentig 
biſhop of Tortoſa, native of Utrecht, and formerly his pre. 
ceptor, to be choſen, reckoning when he ſhould be Pope, he 
would be entirely devoted to him. But this affair was ma. 
naged ſo artfully, and withal ſo privately, that the cardinal 


of his party, without diſcovering their intent, were ſatisfied 


Stow. 


| Hollingh, 


with breaking the cardinal de Medici's meaſures, till an op- 


portunity offered to carry their point. 


Mean while, Wolſey left no ſtone unturned. As he 


built all his hopes upon the emperor's intereſt, he writ to him 


to put him in mind of his promiſe, repreſenting the advan. 
tages to have a pope at his devotion. At the ſame time he 


ordered Pace, who was then at Venice, inſtantly to repair to 


Was farther from his thoughts. 


Rome, and do him what ſervice he could. The emperot 
was very much embarraſſed in relation to Wolſey. He hz 
promiſed to uſe all his intereſt in his favour, though nothing 
It was his intereſt to have 
a pope at his devotion. But he knew cardinal Wolley too 


well, to imagine ſuch a pope would be guided by his coun- 


ſels. It was neceſſary therefore, in order not to loſe Wol. 
ſey's friendſhip, to cauſe Adrian to be choſen without the 


_ Emperor's appearing to be concerned in the election. As he 


_ Cuicciard, _ 


had gained that Miniſter to his intereſt, ſolely by the pro- 
miſe of procuring him the papacy, he could not doubt, that 
if he ſaw himſelf deceived, he would turn bis maſter againſt 
him. Wherefore the emperor concealed his deſigns, and 
was ſo faithfully ſerved in the conclave, that they could not 


be diſcovered, neither had Adrian ever one vote in the daily 


to prevent their receiving any letters ; - Ha 
hen the 


is choſen, and then he opens all to 


and the diſhes of meat (which are re- 


ceived in at a window by the conclaviſt) 


are ſearched by the maſter of the cere- 
monies for the ſame reaſon, The car- 
dinals meet every morning and even- 
ing in the chapel for a ſcrutiny, which 


is done by writing their ſuftrages in the 


billets done up in two folds, and ſealed 


with two ſeals, In the firſt fold, the 
conclaviſt writes the name of the car- 


dinal his maſter votes for, becauſe the 
cardinal's hand would be known, In 


the ſecond, the cardinal writes his own 
name; and on the outſide, the con- 


claviſt writes any motto the cardinal 


a as deo volente, by which they 


now their own billets when they are 
read, for the fold containing the elec- 
tor's name is not opened till the pere 


know who elected him. 
billets are ready, they put them, attcr 
a ſhort prayer, into a chalice upon the 
altar, and appoint two of their num- 
ber to read the names of the cardinals 
aloud, and keep account of the votes 
for each. And this they do till two 


thirds of the votes fall upon one pet 


ſon; and if they do not, the billets are 
all burnt, The court of Rome con- 
fiſts at preſent of the pops and ſeventy 
cardinals; viz. fifty cardinal prieſts, 
fourteen cardinal deacons, and fix car. 
dinal biſhops, who are for the moſt 
part of the pope's privy council. See 


Puffendorf's Introduction to the Hil 
tory of Europe; and Relig, Cuſtoms, 


vol. 3 | 


ſcrutinies, 
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ſerutinies. Mean while, he kept cardinal Wolſey in hopes, 1522. 
and threw upon the cardinal de Medici's faction, the obſta- www 
cles which occurred in the performance of his promiſe. At 
laſt, when they that were in the emperor's ſecret, and ma- 
naged his affairs in the conclave, were ſecure of a ſufficient 
number of votes, one day as the cardinals were met to make 
a ſcrutiny, ſome one propoſed cardinal Adrian biſhop of 
Tortoſa then in Spain. He enlarged upon the great qualities 
of that cardinal, and the advantages which would accrue to 
the church by his promotion. Whereupon they who were 
of the party voted one after another for Adrian, as if they 
had been inſpired, and perhaps without knowing one ano- 
ther's deſign, ſo dexterouſly had the buſineſs been managed. 

The reft that were not in the ſecret, ſeeing two thirds of 

the voices for Adrian, voted the ſame way, left a fruitless 
oppoſition might turn to their prejudice. Thus the election Adrian vr, 
was made with unanimous conſent, and paſſed for a miracu- choſen pope. 
| Tous inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. It is not likely that — 

Wolſey was ſuch a dupe, as to believe the emperor was not = 
concerned in Adrian's election, fince the thing was ſo plain. 

The new pope, who aſſumed the name of Adrian VI. had 

been his preceptor, and upon his recommendation was made 
cardinal, and was now regent in Spain. Befides, there is 

no likelihood that the cardinals would have thought of 
chooſing a Barbarian, for that's the honourable appellation 

the Italians beſtow on thoſe that are not of their nation, if 
the election had not been managed by the emperor. How- Wolſey hides 
ever this be, Wolſey ſhowed no reſentment, whether he 8 
waited for an opportunity to be only revenged, or thought 
proper to keep fair with the emperor againſt another vacancy. | 
For it was probable there would be one very ſoon, the new 

pope being old and infirm. Adrian VI. was elected in Janu- 

ary 1522, but it was Midſummer before he came to Rome. 

The emperor having made a pope at his devotion, and The empe- 
ſettled his affairs in Flanders and Germany, reſolved to return - Ao out 
into Spain, where his preſence was neceſſary. But as he wo ay Hg 
had cauſe to fear ſome change at the court of England, on land. 
account of what had paſſed in the late conclave, he thought 8 
proper to viſit Henry in his way. This viſit was neceſſary, Stow. 
as well to confirm with that prince the articles agreed on at Hollingh, 
Bruges, as to try to preſerve cardinal Wolſey's friendſhip, 
without which he could not expect to preſerve the king's. 

He landed the 26th of May at Dover, where the cardinal He is receiv- 
waited on him with a magnificent train, and Henry came vt great 
— | | | : .honour, 

5 himſelt 


the treaty of 
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1522. himſelf two days after l. From thence, he condudled the 
Av emperor to Greenwich, and then to London m, where he 
. ey. was received with all the honour and reſpect uſual on ſuch 
Hal, ©* occaſions. The cardinal legate forgot not to ſhow his gran. 
Stow. deur by ſaying high maſs ” before the two monarchs, allied 
— Holliogth, by ſevera] biſhops, and ſerved by dukes. As he had rey). 
h £F to hide his reſentment, the emperor had reaſon to be (4. 
Se tisfied with his reception, and found a ready compliance with 
blog all his deſires. After ſome ſtay at London the king invite 
tho yarter, him to Windſor, where he was inſtalled of the order of the 
Hall. garter, into which his brother Ferdinand alſo had been at- 
2 a. mitted the 23d of the foregoing April ®. This done, the 
a tuo monarchs received the ſacrament rogether, and ſwore to 
8 the treaty of Bruges. 
He ſigns e preamble of the treaty ran, that the emperor 1 
with Henry king of France bad referred their differences to the arbitr. 
Bras. tion of the king of England, who had ſent the cardinal of 
| Herbert, York to Calais to decide them: that in theſe conferences i; 
was long debated to know, which of the two monarchs 
had been the aggreſſor, and after mature deliberation th: 
cardinal had declared, it was the king of France, as well by 
means of Robert de la Mark, as by invading Navarre: thi 
therefore the king of England was obliged by the treaty of 
London, to aſſiſt the prince attacked againſt the aggrelior, 
That moreover, he had himſelf cauſe to complain of the 
king of France for breach of promiſe, in ſending back the 
duke of Albany into Scotland, and for diſcontinuing the 
payments of the ſums due to him. Upon all theſe accounts 
Charles and Henry deeming themſelves free and clear fron 
all engagements with the king of France, had reſolved t 
contract a ſtrict alliance, and ſeal it with a marriage between 
the emperor and the princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, upon 
the following terms. Of theſe terms I ſhall recite ſuch on 
as may be of ſervice to the ſequel of the hiſtory. Thoe 
: concerrung the marriage were to this effect: 


1 See the names of the noblemen T des Grey, marquĩs of Dorſet, vi 
and others, that attended the king and the lord Delaware, and a large tete 
the cardinal to Canterbury, in Rymer's of knights and gentlemen was fent d 
Fad. tom. XIII. p. 767, Hall ſays, Calais, to wait on the emperor, fal. 05 
Wolſey ſet out for Dover the 20th of m On the 6th of June. Stow, k. 

May; being accompanied by two earls, 516. 
thirty fix knights, a hundred gentle- n On Whitſunday. Ibid, 
men, eight biſhops, ten abbots, thirty » On St. George's day, 
chaplains, all in velvet and ſatt in, and order and habits ſent him tt No: 
ſeven hundred yeomen. He came berg. He was afterwards p40" 
to Dover the 26th, In the mean — Herbert, p 74 | 
Thx 


and had the 
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That the emperor ſhould eſpouſe by proxy Mary, daugh- 


ter to Henry, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be twelve years old. Articles of 
That her dowry ſhould be four hundred thouſand crowns, the treaty, 
| cut of which ſhould be deducted what the emperors Maxi- Merv 


milian and Charles had borrowed of the king of England. 

That in caſe the marriage ſhould not be accompliſhed by 
the emperor's fault, he obliged himſelf to pay four hundred 
thouſand crowns to the king of England, who bound himſelf 


in the ſame ſum to the emperor, in caſe the marriage was 
hindred on his part. 

The terms of the league were: 

That before the end of May 1524, the emperor ſhould en- 
ter France on the fide of Spain, and the king of England in 
Picardy, each with an army of _ thouſand 1 foot, and 
ten thouſand horſe, | 

That they ſhould make neither peace nor truce without bs 
mutual conſent. _ = 

That if any places ſhould be conquered upon France, they 
ſhould be reſtored to him of the two allies, who had a right 
to them; and to prevent all diſputes, each ſhould declare his 
pretenſions before the firſt of May 1524. 

That if the king of England ors to ſubdue Scotland, 
or reduce Ireland to an entire obedience, or the emperor to 
recover Gueldres or Friſeland ; if the Scots invaded Eng- 
land, or the duke of Gueldres made war upon the emperor ; 
in al theſe caſes the two monarchs ſhould be bound to aſliſt 
one another, | 

That they ſubmitted to the ſpiritual : arifiliRion of the car- 
dinal of York as legate, and required him to pronounce the 
ſentence of excommunication againſt him of the two. that | 
| ſhould firſt violate the treaty. 
That the treaty ſhould be kept private, ſo that the em- 
mon enemy might have no knowledge thereof. 
| That the pope ſhould be entreated to enter into the league- 
as a principal contractor, and reputed as ſuch, provided he 
accepted it within three months. 

That the Venetians ſhould be likewiſe admitted, provided 
they renounced their alliance with France. | 
That the two monarchs ſhould ule their utmoſt endeavours 


to perſuade the Switzers to forſake the F rench, or at leaſt to 
6 neutral. 


| q Rapin, by miſtake, ſays forty thous only thirty 8 or more. Ses 
land, Whereas in the original it is Herbert, P. 45. 


Vol. VI. N N The 
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1522. The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, the emperor ſigned 
also letters patents, promiſing to pay Henry whatever was 
| due to him from Francis, in cafe Francis, on account of the 
preſent league, ſhould refuſe to continue the payments to 
Which he was obliged. | 3 
The empe- But cardinal Wolſey had not waited to do his own. affairs 
OI" UN the king's were finiſhed, for on the eighth of June the 
o Wolſey. | : - 
emperor by letters patents had engaged to pay him the pen. 


Act. Pub. 
XIII. p.769. fhon of twelve thouſand livres 1, which the king of France 


ago gave him for the biſhoprick of Tournay. Some days after, 
| Jah 4. be obliged himſelf to pay him a penſion of two thouſand five 


hundred ducats, till the like penſion was aſſigned him upon 

the vacant churches in Spain, in lieu of that he received out 

of the biſhoprick of Badajos, which the emperor deſired to 
Henry lends diſcharge. But the emperor's bounties to cardinal Wolſey 
him money. were amply recompenſed by a great ſum lent him by the 
1 king before his departure. 1 555 - Tn, 
Herbert, During the emperor's ſtay in England, which was about 
Theemperer fig weeks, he ſo won the affection of the whole court by 
earl of Sur his civilities, careſſes and preſents, that he was almoſt ſure 
rey admiral of leaving none but friends about the king. He gained the 
b — ENG. good will of the Engliſh, chiefly by conſtituting the earl of 
Hall. Surrey admiral of his fleet *. The commiſſion was drawn 
Holingh, whilſt the emperor was at London, before his journey to 
| Windſor. As he was to make ſome farther ſtay in England, 
the earl of Surrey taking with him both the Engliſh and Fle- 
miſh fleets, made two deſcents into France, and carried away 
a rich booty *, Thea he returned and convoyed the em- 
peror to Spain t. | 5 
I muſt now briefly relate the ſucceſs of the wars which 


Aﬀairs of were waging in ſeveral places. The death of Leo X. had 


Italy, 


ezerai. 


Buicciard, put the affairs of the allies in a Italy in a very ill ſituation, 


Herbert. 


q Or nine thouſand crowns of gold 
de ſoleil, Rymer's Fad, tom. XIII. 
P. 769. Cs 
r Lord Herbert has inſerted the pa- 
tent, (which is dated June 8) as well 
for the rareneſs of it, as the honour of 
the perſon, p. 49, Com. Hift, vol. 
II,-The earl returned to England, 

an, 25, 1522, from his government 
of Ireland, wherein he was ſucceeded 


by Peter Butler, ear] of Ormond, Ry- 


mer's Fad, tom. XIII. p. 766. Hall, 


fol. 90—And on December the fourth 


this year, the ſaid earl of Surrey was 
made high treaſurer, Rymer, tom. 


XIII. p. 777. | 
lie landed June 13, near Cher- 
bourg, and after having deſtroyed the 


adjacent country, returned to Portland: 
he landed a ſecond time on July x, near 
Morlaix, in Bretagne, with ſeven thou- 


men, and burnt and plundered that 


town; from whence he brought away 3 


great booty. Herbert, p. 50. See 2 
liſt of the moſt remarkable Engliſh 


gentlemen in this expedition, in Hall, 
fol. 99, I00, 


t The emperor embarked at South- 


ampton, July 6, Hall, fol. 99. | 
The 
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The troops of the church and of Florence had relinquiſhed 1522. 
the army, immediately after the news of the pope's death.. 
Beſides that, Proſper Colonna received no more ſupplies of 
money, either from Rome or the emperor, was forced to 
diſband moſt of his remaining troops, and to keep but what 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the defence of Milan. Mean 
while, the emperor ordered a levy of fix thouſand Landſ- 
quenets u, which Franceſco Sforza, and Hieronimo Adorno 
a Genoeſe, were to lead into Italy. Shortly after, Lautrec Iſſue of the 
received a reinforcement of ſixteen thouſand Switzers, which isn 
| ; n 3 522 in 
rendered him ſuperior to the allies, and yet he could not italy. 
hinder the Landſquenets from joining the emperor's army. 
His only refuge was to try to bring the imperialiſts to a bat- 
tle, and for that purpoſe he beſieged Pavia; but Proſper 
| Colonna found means to throw ſuccours into the place with- 
| out running any hazard. Whereupon Lautrec deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, raiſed the ſiege and encamped at Monzas and Co- 
lonna, who was afraid for Milan, poſted himſelf at Bicocca, 
a country ſeat with a large park, capable of being eaſily 
fortified as ſurrounded with a deep ditch. Here Colonna in- 
trenched himſelf in ſuch a manner, that he could not be at- 
tacked without raſhneſs. Lautrec had no inclination to at- 
tack the imperialiſts in that poſt, but could not poſſibly help 
it, His Switzers would have money, and he had none to 
give them; Louiſa of Savoy the king's mother having ap- 
plied to other uſes the four hundred thouſand crowns deſigned _ 
for the army in Italy, Mean while, the Switzers preſſed The Swit- | 
their general either to give them money, or lead them 88 
battle, elſe they were reſolved to return home. This put oblige Lau- 
him at length upon aſſaulting the camp at Bicocca, where he tec to fight. 
was repulſed with great lofs »; after which, the Switzers aggatea . 
quitting him, he was conſtrained to repaſs the mountains, Bicocca. 
not being able to withſtand the imperialiſts, Preſently aſter Ty pours ; 
| Colonna became maſter of Genoa. This rich city being Clean 
taken by ſurpriſe, whilſt a capitulation was negotiating, was takesGenoa, 
miſerably ſacked. In ſhort, Francis had nothing left in Italy Bizan. 
but the caſtles of Milan and Cremona, and even theſe were 
very cloſely blocked up. _ „ „ 
In other parts where the war was carrying on during this * ec 
campaign, France was more proſperous. After admiral e 
Bonnivet had taken Fontarabia,' the Spaniards inveſted that 1 
es . ezerai, 


* $0 German foot ſoldiers were call- w There were three thouſand Swit- 


© formerly, Hall calls them lance zers lain, Guicciard, I. 14. 
ehts, - tienes e eee | e. 


„ palace, 
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1522. place, and continued the ſiege, without being able to ac- 
compliſh their enterpriſe. At laſt, marſhal de Chabanes 
being ſent into Bearn to take the command of the French 
army in the room of marſhall de Chatillon, who was dead, 

raiſed the ſiege, and appointed one Frauget governor of Fon- 

. tarabia, who afterwards behaved very ill. i 
The impe- In Picardy and Champagne, the imperialiſts and Engliſh 
Engliſh do having joined their forces performed nothing of moment, 
no great The two armies, commanded by the count de Bure for the 
matters in emperor, and by the earl of Surrey for the king of England, 
Bell were {ſo ſuperiour to thoſe of France, that the duke of Ven- 
| Mezerai, dome who commanded in Picardy was not able to reſiſt them, 
Hall, So, having furniſhed the towns with ammunition, he con- 
Hollingh. tented himſelf with inceſſantly annoying them with a ſmall 
body of troops. In September the two generals beſieged 
Heſdin, but after having been five or fix weeks before th: 
town, were forced to retire. From thence they marched to 
Dourlens, and finding the place deſerted, and the gates pul- 
led down, ſet fire to it. Then intending to approarch Corbie 
in October, the bad weather, and the care the French had 
taken for the defence of the place, hindered their undertaking 
the ſiege. After that, the imperialiſts retired into Artois, 

and the Engliſh returned home v. % ͤĩ ' 
3 Thus all the efforts of the emperor and the king of Eng- 
Francis's _land would have done Francis no great miſchief this cam- 
in Lautrec paign, if he had not himſelf been the cauſe of his ill ſuc- 
without ceſs in Italy, by negleCting to find the Switzers money, In- 
money. deed, if Lautrec had not been forced to attack the imperia- 
| liſts at Bicocca, probably he would have been maſter of Mi- 
| Theemperorlan before the end of the campaign. Charles V. then per- 


careſſes the ; 3 
cardinal ceived, that to gain any conſiderable advantages upon France, 


very much, Much greater efforts were to be uſed, and for that reaſon 


6 ane continued to careſs cardinal Wolfey in order to ſecure the 
*P*77 | 


Nov. II. 


»king his maſter's aſſiſtance. In the collection of «ne pub- 
lick acts, there is a letter of his to the cardinal, full of ob- 
liging expreſſions, plainly denoting his want of him. © 
return you thanks (ſaid he to him) for the good affection 


* The car} of Surrey had about ſix- tain of the b Fall, fol. 101, 103. 
teen thouſand men, The foreward of YF After having burnt and plundered 
his army was led by Robert Ratclift, ſeveral villages, They took fourteen 


lord Fitzwalter; the rear by fir Wil- thouſand ſheep, fourteen hundred oed 


liam Sandes, and fir Richard Wing- and cows, thirteen hundred hogs, and 
field; and the main body by the car] fix hundred mares and horſes. Hall, 
bimſelt, Sir Edward Guildford wae cap- fol, 102, 103. 


6 you 


+a 22 2 . 65x mtr. 


, om *.oeGiocatt.  Ath 
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you have always ſhown me, deſiring you to continue it, 1522. 

„as I firmly believe you will, for you are ſenſible that! 

« place my whole confidence in you.” Again, © I entreat_ 

« you to give the ſame credit to my ſaid ambaſſadors as to 

« myſelf, and ſhew yourſelf, on this occaſion, as I take you 

„ to be, my good and faithful friend, for I ſhall have a 

grateful remembrance of it,” Ss 
The extraordinary method uſed by the cardinal to raiſe 1524, 

money having been very difagreeable to the Engliſh, he yay 


judged it more proper to proceed for the future in the uſual Thecardinal _ 


way; and therefore the king aſſembled a parliament wege e 
15th of April 15232. The convocation meeting at thewbfidy for 
fame time according to cuſtom ?, the cardinal reſolved to 1 5 king. 
tabliſh a good precedent in favour of the king, by exattingy 1. 2 
from the clergy a conſiderable ſubſidy. His character of Burnet. 
legate gave him ſuch an intereſt with that body, that he was tou. 
almoſt ſure of obtaining whatever he was pleaſed to demand. 
But to find leſs difficulties, he removed on divers pretences 
ſome of thoſe irom whom he feared to meet oppoſition, and 

gained others by promiſes or threats. Matters being thus 

ordered, he demanded of the clergy a ſubſidy of one half of 
their annual revenues, payable in five years. Richard Fox 
biſhop of Wincheſter, John Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
a proctor of the inferior clergy, one Philips, would have 
oppoſed this exaction; but the cardinal treated them in ſuch 
a manner, as diſcouraged the reſt from ſupporting them. So 

the ſubiidy was granted, though the clergy privately mur- 
mured, that the pope's legate, who ought to maintain their 
Tights, was the firſt to violate them. N 
This affair being thus ended with reſpect to the clergy, the g. ....:... 
cardinal repaired to the houſe of commons, where he made aa mortifica- 
long ſpeech, endeavouring to ſhew the neceſſity of the war tion * on 
the king had undertaken, by aggravating the pretended in- ommons, 
juries he had ſuffered from the king of France. He concluded Herbert, 
with demanding a ſubſidy of the fifth part of the goods of un. 
| . 3 1 Stow. 

every lay ſubject to be paid in four years d. This demand Hollingh. 
cauſed warm debates among the commons. Several repre 
ſented, that if the kingdom was aQually invaded, hardly 
| could the king require ſuch a ſubſidy, much leſs for a war 


2 Which met at the Black Friars, France, were computed at eight hun- 
in London, Herbert, p. IN dred thouſand pounds; and the ſum _ 
2 See a particular account of this demanded was four ſhillings in the 

convocation in Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. pound, See Hall, fol, 109. Herbert, 

tom. III. p. 24. 8 p. 55. Stow's Survey, B. III. p. 177. 

The charges of the war with _ | SOR | 
N73 wantonly 
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1523. 
— 


Herbert, 
. 56. 


Act of 


attainder 


againſt the 


duke of 
Bucking- 
ham. 

Herbert, 
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wantonly undertaken, and rather for the intereſt of the em- 
peror than of England. However as the court party were 
very numerous in the houſe, it was reſolved to grant the 
king a ſubſidy, which was but one half of what was de. 
manded. The cardinal, who was uſed to be complied with, 
was extremely offended at the oppoſition of the commons. 
He went again to the houſe, and told them, he deſired to 
reaſon with thoſe who oppoſed his demands. But the com- 
mons replied by their ſpeaker ©, that it was the order of that 
houſe to hear, and not to reaſon, but among themſelves, 
At this reply, the cardinal withdrew, extremely mortified, 
perceiving he could only prejudice the king's affairs, in at- 
tempting to treat the commons with the ſame haughtineſs he 
treated the reſt of the world. His ſollicitation however 
had ſome effect, ſince there was an addition made to the 
ſubſidy 9. 5 ef 


HhHeſides this affair, for which properly the parliament was 


called, nothing remarkable paſſed in the ſeſſion, except an 
act of attainder againſt the late duke of Buckingham, who 


had been condemned by a ſentence of bis peers. As all the 


world was ſatisfied this ſentence had been procured by indi- 
rect and irregular methods, and the cardinal publickly accu- 
ſed of having ſacrificed that lord to his vengeance, he had the 
credit to obtain this act, in crder to divert the blame thrown 
upon him. But withal, the parliament ſhewed that the ad 


was paſſed out of mere condeſcenſion, ſince by another, 


Henry Stafford ſon of the deceaſed was reſtored to his eſtate 


to repeal 


attainders. 


Herbert. 


© The famous fir Thomas Moor, 
«4 At fuſt every man of twenty pounds 
a year was to pay two ſhillings in the 
pound; ana from twenty pounds down- 
ward to foity ſhillings a year, one ſhil- 
ling in the pound; and under forty 
ſhillings, every head of fixteen years 


old or more, four pence in two years. 


But atterwards, by the liberal motion 
of ſome, particularly of fir John Huſe, 
a knight of Lincolnſhire, thoſe of fifty 


pounds a year and upwards were in- 


duced to give one ſhilling more for 
three years to come, which at length 
being continued to the fourth year, and 


extended to thoſe who were worth five 


pounds in goods, was all that could be 
dotainsd. Hall, fol, 110. Herb, p, 56, 


The king and honours e. A ſtatute was made allo this ſeſſion, impow- 
has power ering the king for his life to repeal all attainders of high- 
treaſon by his letters patent under the great ſeal . | 


Theſe 


e He was only reſtored in blood, and 
not to honours and lands. However, 
the king by letters patents, bearing 
date the 25th of September this year, 
granted to him and Urſula his wite, 
daughter of fir Richard Pole, by Mar- 
garet, of Clarence, part of the lands of 
the late duke his father, among which 
was the caſtle and manor of Stafford. 
Dugdale's Baron, vol. I. p. 171. 

f This parliament was, on July 37; 
adjourned to Weſtminſter, where it ſat 
till the 13th of Auguſt, and then was 
diſſolved. The moſt remarkable ſta- 
tutes enacted now were theſe : I. 
That no foreign artificers in England 
ſhall take any apprentice, but what L 
born under the king's obeiſance j - 

| | 1 
0 
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Theſe were the firſt attempts made in this reign to render 1523. 
the king maſter of the debates of the parliament. Cardinal 
Wolſey was the firſt author, and unfortunately for the 8 
jects, the king too well improved his miniſter's inſtructions. 
Such favourites as this have but too much cauſe to fear the 
parliament, and therefore ſtrive to the utmoſt of their power 
to leflen its authority, by enlarging that of the ſovereign who 
ſupports them. But their labour is in vain ; very few fail at 
laſt of falling into the hands of that authority they have en- 
| deavoured to deſtroy. Wolſey is one of thoſe who have the 
moſt openly abuſed their favour, not only againſt the nati- 
on's but alſo the king's intereſt, which was much leſs dear to 
bim than his own. He was never contented with eſtates or 

honours. The 24th of March this year he procured for 
himſelf the biſhoprick of Durham, one of the richeſt in the 2p de fe 
kingdom, in lieu of Bath and Wells, which he was willing and prolongs 
to reſign. Two months after, Adrian VI. prolonged his his legate- | 
kpateſhip for five years, after the expiration of the term A. pub. 
granted by Leo X. Thus eſtates and honours were inceſ- XIII. p.783. 
fantly heaped upon him, without however any poſſibility of. 7%8, 795+ 
ſatisfying his greedineſs. Indeed, he carried his deſires much fer 
higher, ſince he ſtill aſpired to the papacy, Adrian's age andpapacy. 
| infirmities giving occaſion to think his pontificate would not 
laſt long. He ſtill expected to be raiſed to that high dignity 
by the emperor's means, and therefore forgot nothing to pre- 
ſerve his favour, To this doubtleſs muſt be aſcribed the chriſtier 
honourable reception given this year to Chriſtiern king of pass . 
Denmark and Sweden, who had married the empetor's received * 
lifter, This prince having by his cruelties rendered hi mſelf England. 
odious to his ſubjects, and for that reaſon been expelled his — gh. | 
dominions, arrived in England about Midſummer with his ; 
queen, and was received as a king unjuſtly oppreſſed, and not 
lice one that had by his barbarities drawn his misfortunes up- Jang Ag 
on himſelf. Henry was not contented to do him all poſlibleatiancewith 
honour, but moreover renewed with him the treaty of alliance Chriſtiern. 
between England and Denmark, as if that prince had ftill ms EIS. 
been in poſſeflion of his dominions. 3 
This was the fruit of cardinal Wolſey's intereſted coun- 


es, who never regarded either honour or juſtice in gratify- 


olſey. 


Adrian gives 


tare above two journeymen that are was ordained, that no perſon, of what 
not ſo; and that they ſhall have a pro- eſtate, degree, or condition ſoever, 
per mark for their wares, upon pain of ſhall kill any hare in the ſnow, with a 
orfeiting ten pounds, 2. There is one dog, or otherwiſe, upon pain of for- 
confirming the college of phyſicians, feiting fix ſhillings and eight pence for 
3 By another, the marriage of the ſix every offence, For the reſt ſee the 
cerks in chancery is allowed, 4. It Statutes. | | cy 


1 - is 
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1523. ing his paſſions. . He expected every thing from the emperor, 
and therefore uſed his utmoſt endeavours to increaſe that mo. 
| narch's power, that he might be better able to perform his 
promiſe. It was not the cardinal's fault that France was ng 
utterly ruined. At leaſt he formed this year in conjunction 
with the emperor projects tending to the entire diſſolution of 
that antient monarchy. © E 
Project a- Though by the treaty of Bruges, ratified by the emperor 

gainſt France and Henry at Windſor, they were not to enter France till 
founded on Þ TR a 
the conſtable 15 24, an opportunity which offered cauſing them to take 
ol Bourbon's other meaſures, they reſolved to anticipate their expedition, 

3 and invade the king of France in three different places. The 
Herbert. © Emperor was to have a ſtrong army on the frontiers of Spain, 
Stow. to le maſter of Fontarabia and Bayonne. Henry was 

to employ his forces in Picardy jointly with thoſe of the Low 


Countries; and the conſtable of Bourbon, who had ſuffered - 


himſelf to be corrupted by the emperor, or perhaps by his 

 _ own offer, was to make an inroad into Burgundy. As moſt 

of the events of the following years turn upon that prince's 

diſguſt, it will be requiſite briefly to mention the reaſons. 
Caufes of the 

- = "wi France, had received the conſtable's ſword ever fince the 

_ Mezerai, firſt year of Francis I. He had all the qualifications neceſ- 

Tel ſary for that high poſt. Perhaps he had too much merit 

* fince, if we believe Mezerai, Louiſa of Savoy mother to 

Francis wiſhed to have him for her huſband. But as he 

feigned not to underſtand what ſhe defired, he made her his 

irreconcileable enemy. From that time, he perpetually re- 

ceived mortifications from the king, over whom the ducheſs 


his mother had too great an aſcendant. The firſt mentioned 


in hiſtory was when in 1521 the king commanding the army |} 


in perſon, gave the conduct of the van to the duke of Alen- 
con, contrary to the prerogative annexed to the office of con- 
fable. But this was nothing in compariſon of another, 
which however is related in the hiſtory of France only upon 
_ uncertain reports. "The king telling the conſtable he ſhould 
be glad to marry him to the ducheſs his mother, received an 
anſwer ſo injurious to the ducheſs 5, that he gave him 2 box 
on the ear. This fact is not perhaps ſufficiently atteſted, 
But however, it is certain the ducheſs's affection for the con- 
ſtable turned to hatred. From thence forwards he was look- 
ed upon with an evil eye at court, and no more truſted with 
the command of the king's armies. This was ſufficient t0 


Mezeral. 


2 RefleC.ing on ber looſe behaviour, P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 501, 504. 
| 7 | 5 give 


The duke of Bourbon, prince of the blood royal of 
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gire him great diſguſt. But his enemy not being ſatisfied 1523. 
with theſe mortifications, which ſeemed to her too ſlight aa 
revenge for her contemned love, commenced a ſuit againſt P. Daniel. 
him for his whole eſtate. The cauſe was naturally to be tried 
by the parliament of Paris; but the ducheſs put it into the 
hands of the chancellor and ſome other commiſſioners her 
creatures, which convinced the conſtable that his ruin was 
determined. So perceiving no way to avoid ſo fatal a blow, He enters in- 

his deſpair cauſed him to throw himſelf into the emperor's *? whe 
ums. A Flemiſh lord h was the manager of the negoti- qc emperor; | 
ation, wherein the king of England interpoſed, as being equal- Du Belli. 
ly concerned with the emperor to create troubles in F rance. promo, 
It is hard to know exactly when the negotiation began; but 
we find in the collection of the publick acts of England, the 
treaty was advanced the 17th of May 1523. We ſee there and Henry. 
Henry's commiſſion to Richard Sampſon and Richard Jer- 2 5 Pub. 
ningham, to treat with the duke of Bourbon ! in order to PIO... 

raw him into the league. This commiſſion empowered the 
envoys alſo to receive of the ſame prince a promiſe or engage- 
ment to own Henry for king of France, to do him homage 
and ſwear fealty to him. It cannot be inferred from hence, 
that the conſtable entered into any ſuch engagement, but only p. Daniel. 
that Henry intended to draw him into it. However, by the Herbert. 
treaty made by the duke with the two monarchs, after the 
conqueſt of France he was to have for his part Provence, to 
be erected into a kingdom, and was to marry Leonora the 
emperor's ſiſter, widow of don Emanuel king of Portugal k. 
The duke was to bring into the field an army of his friends 

and vaſſals, to whom the emperor, promiſed to join ſeven or 

eight thouſand men. This army was to act in the bowels 
of the kingdom, whilft the emperor and Henry invaded Bearn 
and e,, = 7 „ 
Mean while, Francis I, ignorant of the deſigns of his Francis pre- 
enemies, was ſolely employed in preparing to recover the pares og 
duchy of Milan, where he intended to command his army 9 125: 
in perſon. He haſtened his preparations the more, becauſe p. Daniel. 
the Venetians were ſtrongly ſollicited to join with his ene- 
mies, on pretence that he amuſed them with the vain hopes 


n The count de Ræux. P. Daniel, which is there meant, Rapin, _ 
tom, VII. p. 508. Together with E The emperor promiſed to appoint 
William Knight, doctor of law, the her his heir, in caſe he and his bro- 
Engliſh refident with the lady Marga- ther Ferdinand died without iſſue; and 
ret, and fir John Ruſſel. Herbert, p. to give her a dower of two hundred 
58, rey =o Bo thouſand crowns, P. Daniel, tom, 
The name of Bourbon is in blank, VII. p. 508, | | 
dut it is certain that it is the conſtable —_ 


of 


1 
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1523. of ſeeing him ſpeedily in Italy with a powerful army, But 


notwithſtanding all his diligence, it was not poſſible to ayoid 

TheVeneti- that misfortune. The Venetians ſeeing no French army ar. 

ans declare rive, and dreading to be expoſed to the emperor's indignation 

againſt him, g | 8 | 15 

entered at laſt into the league againſt France about the end 

Ianian uc. On the other hand, pope Adrian VI. laboured with all his 
fors himſelf power to procure a truce between the chriſtian princes, fan. 
to be de- cying after that there would be no difficulty to unite them to- 


ceived by the gether in a war againſt the Turks. But as his genius was 


| N of mean, and very different from that of Leo X. and Julius i], 


|  Guicciard, his predeceſſors, inſtead of making the princes ſubſervient to 
his deſigns, he was himſelf without knowing it inſtrumental 

to thoſe of others. The emperor told him he heartily deſi- 
red the truce, but intimated the neceſſity of its being for 
ſome time, in order to reap the intended advantage. He 
thereby laid an invincible obſtacle in the way, becauſe the 
king of France being lately diſpoſſeſſed of the duchy of Mi- 

- Jan, would never hearken to a long truce, which would af- 
ford his enemies time to ſecure their conqueſt. That mo- 
narch's oppoſition gave the emperor and the king of England 
occaſion to engage the pope to proceed farther, by hinting to 
him that after the example of ſome of his predeceſſors, he 
ſhould exert his apoſtolick power, which no chriſtian prince 
would preſume directly to oppoſe. Pleaſed with theſe hopes, 
He enjoins a Adrian publiſhed a bull dated the 3oth of April, enjoining by 


_—_ years virtue of the power committed to him by God, a three years 
ruce among 


chriſtan truce betwen all chriſtian princes under pain of excommuni- 
princes, cation and interdict, againſt thoſe that ſhould refuſe to obſerve 
ni p. 5g it. But the king of France diſregarding ſuch a truce conti- 
May x, nued his preparations for the Milan expedition, and ordered 
Fabert. his troops to march towards Italy. Then the pope was 
N told, that Francis alone, by his non- compliance and obſti- 


The pope the Turk. By theſe ſecret practices the good pope was gra- 
N dually brought to conclude a league againſt France with the 
ef France, emperor, the king of England, Ferdinand archduke of Au- 
| ſtria the emperor's brother, the duke of Milan, the Ge- 

noeſe, and the Florentines. This league was figned the 


France, 


Italy ſeemed by this league to be ſecured from all invaſions. | 
And indeed Proſper Colonna, who commanded in Milan, 


? Tune the 23th, according to P. Daniel, p. 499. 


fa 


nacy, hindered the chriſtians from joining their forces againſt 


3d of Auguſt, a few days after the Venetians had deſerted 


allies 
Italy, 
once 
better 
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little expected to be attacked, that he negleQed to take 1523. 
neceſſary meaſures for the defence of that duchy. Mean while 
Francis purſued his projects, and the more, as he heard there Francis is 
were no preparations at Milan. The emperor ſeemed wholly 3 
| to neglect the defence of that ſtate, on purpoſe to draw carelefſneſs 
Francis into Italy, reckoning that his abſence would pro- of bis ene- 
mote the duke of Bourbon's deſigns. Nay, it is ſaid, Wine 1a. 
to induce Francis to abſent himſelf from his kingdom, Henry : 
had cauſed him to be privately told, there was no danger 
tom him that year in Picardy. VN | 
Affairs being in this ſituation, Francis departed for Lyons He ſets out 
in order to paſs into Italy. In the mean while, the empe- oor Lyons. 
ror was preparing an army in Spain to beſiege Fontarabia and en ” 
Bayonne. But the army was raiſed very ſlowly, becauſe it Project of 
was not to act till Francis was engaged in the war of Mi- the allics, 
In, On the other fide, the count de Bure ® his general in bs 
Flanders, remained quiet, waiting to join the Engliſh, who 
the better to deceive the king of France were not to land at 
Calais till the end of September. In ſhort, the emperor or- 
dered eight thouſand Landſquenets to march in ſmall diviſi- 
ons into Franche Comte, who were to join the duke of Bour- 
bon as ſoon as he was ready. Upon that prince's revolt the 
allies built all their hopes, imagining that Francis being in 
Italy, France thus unexpectedly invaded in ſo many places at 
once would make no great reſiſtance. Theſe hopes were the 
better grounded, as Francis having no intelligence of the 
duke of Bourbon's plots, had no troops at all in Burgundy, 
few in Guienne and Bearn, and Picardy was in an ill ſtate 
of defence. n * 
Mean while, the conſtable, not to be obliged to attend the The conſta- 
ing, pretended to be ſick at Moulins. But Francis, whilſt aaa 
In the road to Lyons, happened to be informed by two of Moulins. 
he conftable's ſervants, that their maſter held private correſ- The king i- 
ondence with the emperor. Surprized at the news, 1 
urned out of his way to go to Moulins, where he told the racy. 125 
uke, who ſtill feigned to be ſick, what had been diſcovered He goes to 
ohim. The duke freely owned, the emperor had ſounded 3 
im by the count de Rœux, but that he had refuſed to heark- ble owns he 
n to his propoſals : that he deſigned to inform his majeſty was ſounded 
it, but being prevented by his illneſs from coming to court, 1 
le durſt not truſt any perſon with the ſecret. Whether the Du Bellai. 
ing believed what the conſtable ſaid, or thought he could P. Daniel. 


. . . KF . ; 1 H * 
ot arreſt him in his own territories, he was contented with + bag 


Hall, 


| u Florentius, of Egmont. 


ordering 
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1523. ordering him to follow him to Lyons. The duke ſet out in. 
deed as if he had intended to follow the king, being carried 
The king in a litter on pretence of his ſickneſs, and travelling by very 
orders him eaſy journies. But upon notice that two of his confident; 
to come to = 
Lyons. Were arreſted at court, he privately withdrew from his atten- 
He flies into dants, and taking with him only Pomperan one of his gen- 
Germany. tlemen, he eſcaped through by-ways, and ſafely arrived x 
Trent in Germany. | 9 8 1 . 
The king The conſtable's flight convincing the king, there was ſome 
ftays in grand plot in France to be executed during his abſence, he 
LS and relinquiſhed his deſign of going into Italy, and contentel 
nni- . . 5 . | 
vet to Italy. himſelf with ſending his army n under the command of ad. 
Gnicciard, miral Bonnivet, who paſſed the Alps about the end of Auguſt 


5 N mienoÞ or the beginning of September. About the ſame time the 


The war is emperor aſſembled his army in Spain, the Landſquenets ar. 


begun in rived in Franche Comte, and the Engliſh landed at Calais, to | 


"ogg act in Picardy in conjunction with the Flemings. It will be 
Hall. abſolutely neceſſary briefly to relate what paſſed during this 
campaign in thoſe four ſeveral places. Oy 


Campaign The caſtle of Milan, where Lautrec had left a garriſon, 
in Italy, 
Ge of importance in the Milaneſe, except the caſtle of Cremo- 
Herbert, na, which too was fo cloſely blocked up, that there was no 
| | likelihood of its holding out long. On the other hand, as 
France could expect no farther aſſiſtance from the Venetians, 
and as all the reft of Italy was joined in a league againſt 
her, Proſper Colonna who commanded in Milan did not 
doubt that the king would defift from his deſign in carrying 
war in the Milaneſe. For that reaſon, he had negleced 
to repair the fortifications of the capital city which were in an 
ill ſtate, the ramparts being fallen down in ſeveral places. 
However upon advice that admiral Bonnivet was going to pals 
the Alps, he drew together all his forces to try to defend the 
paſſage of the Tefin; but he came too late. The French 
had made ſuch ſpeed, that he was forced to retire to Milan 
in the utmoſt diſorder. Nay, he reſolved to abandon that 
city, if, by an unaccountable negligence, they had not given 
him ſome days time to repair the works. He had but fifteen 
| thouſand men, with which he could not expect to defend 
againſt an army of above forty thouſand ſo large a ty, 
which alſo was open in ſeveral places. However, as he had 
learnt by long experience, that it muſt not always be thought 
the enemies will do what is moſt for their advantage, he neve 


* Conſiſting of three and thirty thouſand men, Gvicciard, 1, 15, ſed 
Y — cea 


ſurrendered the 14th of April. So the French had no place | 
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ceaſed repairing the places which wanted it moſt, deeming he 1523. 
could but withdraw at laſt in caſe the French were as expedi- Cw 
tous as they ought to have been. If Bonnivet had marched di- 
realy to Milan, he would have found the gates open. But after 
zking Novarra and Vigerano, and paſſing the Teſin without 
oppolition, he prepoſterouſly imagined a few days more or leſs 
would ſignify nothing. So having loſt to no purpoſe four or 
| five days, he gave the emperor's general time to put Milan 

in a poſture of defence ». At laſt, approaching the city 
| when it was too late, he found it incapable of being attacked | 
by the good management of Colonna. Whereupon he re- | nn 
ſolved to encamp at Chiaravalla, in hopes of cutting off the — _ 
proviſions of Milan, and of having the imperialifts at his 
mercy. But he took his meafures ſo ill, that after perſiſting 
in his deſigns till the end of November, he was forced him- 
ſelf to remove from Milan for want of proviſions. All he did 
during that time was to relieve the caſtle of Cremona, redu- 
ced to the laſt extremities p. Such was the ſucceſs of Bon- 
nivet's campaign, which might have been more glorious for 
him, and more advantageous for the king his maſter, had he 
taken juſter meaſures and improved his ſuperiority. Colon- 
na died ſhortly after, and Lanoy viceroy of Naples took the 
command of the imperial army. The ſeaſon was ſo far ad- 
vanced, that nothing remarkable paſſed in thoſe parts till the 
end of the year, when the duke of Bourbon came and took 
the command of the emperor's troops, not without Lanoy's 
great diſguſt, who unwillingly reſigned his poſt to a fo- 
reigner. 5 | 


The allies, as I ſaid, were reſoved not to invade France campaign ia 
till September, becauſe it was to be preſumed, the king would Bearn. 
then be-imployed in Italy. For this reaſon it was the be- gn 
| ginning of that month before the emperor aſſembled his army Herdert. 

in Spain. Lautrec, who commanded in Guienne, hearing 
the Spaniards were drawing together, haſtened to the fron- 
tiers, to provide for the defence of Bayonne and Fontarabia, 
which were moſt expoſed. Frauget, an officer of note, was 
governor of Fontarabia, having been left there the laſt year 
by marſhal de Chabanes. Lautrec, relying upon Frauget's 


— — — 


_ ® Galeazzo, viſcount of Milan, meet- by capitvlation, whence he might reap 
ing him, and deſiring him to Ray till great advantages, and at leaſt get a 
he had raiſed a tumult in the city, large ſum of money, P. Daniel, tom, 
(which he aſſured him of in two or VII. p. 516. | . | 
three days) made Bonnivet loſe the p And which Janot d' Herbouville, 
opportunity, Herbert, p. 59. Accord- the governor, had kept for the French 
ing to others, Galeazzo put Bonnivet near two years together, after the taking 
U hopes, that this city woyld ſurrender of the town, Ibid, | 
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ards become 


Campain in e 
. — Champagne. Lamothe of Noyers, the duke of Bourbon; 


- DuBellai, officer, was gone ſome time ſince into Germany, to con- 
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1523. bravery and experience, left him in the ſame poſt, aſtet 

| having reinforced the garriſon, and laid in ſome ammunition. 
— — mne g a | 

Alfter that, he did not queſtion, the place would be able 

to maintain a long ſiege. Theſe precautions being taken 

with regard to Fontarabia, he repaired to Bayonne. He wiz 


no ſooner arrived, than the Spaniſh army appeared before | 


the walls, ſupported by a fleet, which threw the inhabitants 
Into great conſternation, the town being weak towards the 
ſea. But Lautrec ſo managed it, that the Spaniards were 


The Spani- 
maſter. f employ them too long, they ſuddenly raiſed it, and inveſted 
Fontarabis: Fontarabia, which was baſely ſurrendered by Frauget, in 
P. Daniel, very few days 2. He was like to have loſt his head for 2 
fault of that conſequence. But though he preſerved his life, 
he ſaved not his honour being publickly degraded. 
The emperor was not ſo ſucceſsful in Burgundy and 


duct into Burgundy, count de Furſtemberg, who with ſeven 

or eight thouſand Landſquenets, was to join there the duke 

of Bourbon. Though this projet ſeemed to be fruſtrated 

by the duke's flight, count de Furſtemberg however entered 
Champagne with his army. He immediately took Coitty 

and Monteclair, ſmall places which made no great reſiſtance, 

But the duke of Guiſe, who commanded in that province, 
knowing Furſtemberg had no cavalry, aſſembled all the no- 

: bles of the country, and forming ſome ſquadrons, cloſely 
Farſtemberg followed the Germans. Furſtemberg finding himſelf too 


defeated by weak in the heart of the enemy's country, and having no 


we duke of horſe to oppoſe to thoſe of the duke of Guiſe, reſolved to te- 
Guile, 


tire into Lorrain. He could not however make his retreat 

without receiving a terrible check near Neufchatel, where 
the duke of Guiſe defeated the beſt part of his troops. 
Whilſt the war was carrying on in Italy, Bearn, and 
Champagne, Henry embarked his troops under the command 
of the duke of Suffolk „ who landing at Calais, joined the 
count de Bure, the 2oth of September. "Theſe two . 


1 Being defirous to ſave his goods. ed by ſeveral lords and gentlemen, 


_ Herbert, p. 59, But P. Daniel lays whoſe names ſee in Hall, fol. 113. 
the blame on don Pedro, ſon of the The vanguard was commanded by the 
marſhal of Navarre, who held intelli- lord Sandes; the right wing by fit 
gence with the Spaniards, tom, VII, William Kingſton; the left by fir 

— | Euverard Digby ; the rear by fir Richard 

r Charles Brandon, He was attend» Wingfield ; and fir Edward Duns 
| 4 


diſappointed, though they had expected to carry the place 
without oppoſition. Perceiving therefore, that the ſiege would 
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1ade together an army of twenty-five, or thirty thouſand 1823. 
105 . about ſix thouſand horſe. The duke 1 la In- n 
mouille, who commanded in that country, was fo inferior Picardy, 
in number of troops, that he durſt not keep the field. All he where the 
| could do was to throw ſuccours into the places moſt ex- W 
poſed, and ſpeedily inform the king what paſſed in thoſe make no 
parts. Francis JI. being then at Lyons, was extremely embar- peat pro- 
raſſed to withſtand ſo many unexpected invaſions. Tis BH. 
aid, that deceived by falſe advices from England, he had P. Daniel. 
been in hopes Picardy for this year would be unmoleſted, u. 
and yet, he ſaw it was there his enemies intended to make Hollingſl. 
their greateſt effort. In this perplexity, he immediately diſ- 
patched the duke of Vendome, with all the troops he could 
aſſemble, both to defend Picardy, and ſecure Paris, where 
he did not queſtion, the alarm was very great. Indeed, 
the duke of Suffolk, and the count de Bure paſſing by Hall. 
Terouenne, Heſdin and Dourlens, had taken Roye and 
Montdidier, and were advanced as far as Corbie. But the 
news of the duke of Vendome's march cauſing them to be 
more circumſpect, they thought proper to proceed no far- 
ther, and the rather becauſe the ſeaſon began to be very 
incommodious, and they were afraid of being engaged be- 
tween the dukes of Vendome and la Trimouille. Theſe con- 
ſiderations induced them to think of retreating. In their re- 
turn, they became maſters of Bouchain, the governor whereof . 
brought him the keys, though they had no thoughts of at- 
tacking the place. Then leaving an Engliſh garriſon in 
Bouchin, they retired into Artois. But preſently after, the 
French recovered that town. Thus the progreſs of the con- 
tederate army was not ſo great as Francis had reaſon to fear. 
Had the army taken the field ſooner, he would have been 
greatly embarraſſed. But, as I ſaid, the hopes the emperor 
and the king of England had conceived of the duke of Bour- 
bon's undertaking, was the cauſe of their not beginning the 
campaign in any place, till about the end of September. 

When Adrian VI. came into the league, he had no de- 
lgn to ruin France, in order to compel Francis to wage war pesth of 
with the Turks, but he had been told, it would be a certain Adrian VI, 
means to oblige that prince to conſent to the truce, Men ee 
While, without the pope's knowing any thing of it, the em- 


vas captain of the horſe, This army whom were added ſeventeen hundred 
*"nliſted of fix hundred demi lanees, men out of the fortreiſes of Guiſnes, 
0 hundred archers on horſeback, and Calais, So that his whole army 
three thouſand archers on foot, five was thirteen thouſand one hundred 
ur, bill men, two thouſand fix ſtrong . Hall, fol, 114. — 
aired pioneers and labourers 3 te | 


peror 
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1523. peror and Henry had combined to invade France, and di. 
i vide it between them. Probably, if he had lived to the 
end of this year, he would have ſeen that their deſigns gig 
not correſpond with his, but he died about 11x weeks after 
His charac-ſjpning the league againſt France. He was a good man, of 
| Gifeciara, à character very different from thoſe of his predeceſſors, In- 
Cimar, ftead of thinking to enlarge the eccleſiaſtical ſtate by unjuſt 
Sardi. confiſcations, he had given the duke of Urbino the inveſt. 
ture of his duchy. He had done the fame by the duke 0 
Ferrara, knowing that the former popes had quarrelled with 
_ theſe princes 65 to gratify their deſire of enriching their 
own relations. He would have even reſtored Modena and 
Reggio to the duke of Ferrara, if the clamours of his coun- 
cil, who could not underſtand that juſtice ought to be the 
foundation of policy, had not prevented him. He thought 
| likewiſe of reforming the court of Rome, but death ſuffered 
him not to execute his deſign. All theſe proceedings, ſo re- 
mote from thoſe of his immediate predeceſſors, who had uſe 
the courtiers and people of Italy to ſee the popes purſue the 
looſe maxims of temporal princes, cauſed it to be ſaid, that | 
- he was indeed an honeſt man, and a good chriſtian, but an | 
Guicciard · indifferent pope. Accordingly the Italian writers ſpeak « | 

- Adrian VI. in terms importing no great eſteem for him. 

rr The beginning of this year, cardinal Julio de Medic, 
wr 5 BY who retired to Florence upon the death of Leo X. returned 
niſter to to Rome, and was very civilly received. In a ſhort time, 
Adrian VI. he gained the good will of the pope to ſuch a degree, that 
he ſupplanted the cardinal of Volterra, the prime mini- 
ſter, and cauſed him to be committed to the caſtle of dt 
Angelo. From thence forward he had the ſole manage- 
ment of the pope's affairs, gaining more and more his ei. 
teem, by putting on the devout, and expreſſing a great 20d 
to unite all the chriſtian princes againſt the Turk. . 
this artifice he led him to publiſh the bull for a triennil 
truce, and at length to ſign the league againſt France. 4 
miniſter like this was, doubtleſs, too politic for ſuch a pope. 
Adrian VI. died the 14th of September, at the very time 
the armies began to take the field. Had he lived any long? 
he would without doubt have perceived, the league he hal 
imprudently engaged in, was by no means proper to pio. 
cure the union, he ſo much deſired among the chriſtian 
_ princes. SE Kea: | | n 
Cardinal Wolſey having notice of the pope's death, Wil 
to the king to inform him of it, deſiring his aſſiſtance and 
| wy ee protection. 
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protection *. The next day he writ to him again, praying 1523- 
him to recommend him to the emperor, by a letter under his 2 
own hand. He flattered himſelf that the emperor would e re 
have a grateful ſenſe of his late ſervice, in cauſing the king deavours 70 
his maſter to declare againſt France, and would now at leaſt n the 
keep his word with him, ſince he had no preceptor to be Ha: 
elected, as in the former conclave. But if the Italian hiſto- Burnet, 
rians are to be credited, the emperor little thought of pro- Fade. 
curing him the papacy, and the conclave much lets, who met 
preſently after Adrian's deceaſe. Of the thirty-nine cardi- 
| nals which were in the conclave, Julio de Medici had fif- in n 
teen or ſixteen at his devotion, beſides three who had pro- dae. 
miſed not to be againſt him, if he was like to ſucceed in Guicctard. 
the conclave; ſo that he had only ſeven or eight to gain, 
in order to have two thirds of the voices. But this was not 

aly, Cardinal Colonna, his adverſary, was at the head of 

2 much more numerous party, who would have infallibly 

carried it, if the cardinals of that faction could have as rea- 

dily united in chuſing a pope, as in preventing the election 

of Julio. This made the conclave hold fifty days, As for 

Wolſey, if he had any cardinals for him, they could not 

be many, ſince he had againſt him the French party, and 

the emperor's adherents were the ſame with thoſe of Julio 

de Medici. In ſhort, Colonna's faction not agreeing upon 

the choice of a pope, becauſe the head would have. one e- 

lected who was not liked by his friends, his indignation at 

their obſtinacy cauſed him o be reconciled with the cardi- 

nal de Medici. Guicciardini ſays, Julio gave him a pro- 

miſe under his hand to make him his vice chancellor and pre- 

ent him with his palace, one of the moſt magnificent in Rome. 

be this as it will, Colonna giving him ſeven or eight votes 

which were at his diſpoſal, there was no farther obſtacle to 

his election. It being reported in the conclave, that the 

cardinal de Medici would be elected the next ſcrutiny, moſt 

of tne cardinals ſtayed not till day appeared, but went and 

made their court to the perſon who was ſoon to be their 

maſter. Their example drew in the reſt, who finding it 

not in their power to hinder the election, were willing alſo 

to ſhew they freely concurred. So, that very night, be- 

tween the 18th and 19th of November, all the cardinals 

vent and paid obeyſance to the new pope, and the next 


Recital of. 


2 He proteſts, in that letter, which days with the king. Which was ſtrange 
b dated Sept. 30, that he thought diſſembling, See Burnet's Ref. tom. III. 
limſelf unfit for the papal dignity, and p. 19. | 

that he deſired much rather to end his 
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1523. morning his election was confirmed by a ſolemn ſcrutiny, 
"OR wherein he had all the voices. I hus it is that the holy 
ghoſt influences the cardinals in the choice of a pope, who, 
contrary to their intention, was to be the cauſe of the deep- 
eſt wound the church of Rome had ever received. The 
new pope aſſumed the name of Clement VII. on account of 
St. Clement's day, which was to be very ſhortly ſolemniz- 
ed, He was natural ſon of Julian de Medici, uncle to Leo 
EX. But this defect of birth, though contrary to the canons, 
Vas not conſidered. Leo X. who made him cardinal in the 
beginning of his pontificate, took care to have it legally 
atteſted, that Julian promiſed his mother marriage. So, 
taking for granted, that a bare promiſe was equivalent to a 
marriage, he declared Julio legitimate. Alexander VI, took 
the ſame courſe when he made Czfar Borgia, his baſtard ſon, 
_ cardinal, He produced witneſſes who depoſed, that Czfar 
was born of a married woman, whence it was inferred, the 
child was to be deemed the huſband's ſon. In this manner 
did the vicais of Jeſus Chriſt abuſe laws divine and human to 
gratify their paſhons. 

The news of Clement's election was a x great mortification | 
to Wolſey, who, aiter the promotion of Adrian VI. had 
expected to be pope upon the firſt vacancy. He muſt have 
been extremely incenſed with the emperor, who had twice 
deceived him. So it may be aſſured, conſidering his vin- 
dictive temper, he reſolved. from that moment to be re- 
venged. But as he could not execute this reſolution with- 
out his maſter's aſſiſtance, he was to take care not to dil. 
cover that he acted from a motive of revenge; otherwise 
he would have run the hazard of being diſappointed. He 
cConcealed therefore, under the maſk of a feigned modera- 
Rinder Coll, tion, the reſentment he harboured in his breaſt, and con- 
P tented himſelf with telling the king, that ſeveral had votel 
for him in the conclave, but his abſence had turned to his 
Ka this prejudice, and the ſituation. of the affairs of Italy cauſed the 
„ „%. _ cardinals to chuſe Julio de Medici. A few days after, tie 
tie demands King's ambaſſador at Rome had orders to notify to the nen 
He Ns pope, the king's and Wolſey's joy at his promotion*, At 
ego, the ſame time, Wolſey defired the continuance of his le- 
lea bert. gateſhip, affirming, that by reaſon of the king's Prerogative 


Wolſeyhides 
his diſguſt, 


t A diſpatch was ſent for that pur- Sh Hanyball, maſter of the roll 


poſe to John Clarke, biſhop of Bath and reſident at Rome, Herder, Pe 59e 
and Wells, ſecretary Pace, and dr. 


5 | | it 
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it was not worth to him a thouſand ducats a year. Clement 1. 
: 323. 

VII. was entirely of the emperor's party, and knowing of 
what conſequence the king of England's aſſiſtance was at 
the preſent juncture of affairs in Warpe gladly embraced 
the opportunity to gratify cardinal Wolſey, and make him 
his friend, by whoſe means he might gain the favour of the 
king his maſter. In this diſpoſition he granted the cardinal _ 
more than he defired. By a bull of the gth of January, 1524, Element 
he gave him the legantine power for life. This is the fiſt, fra it for 
and perhaps the only inſtance of a perpetual legateſhip. Herbert. 

Wolſey was now raiſed to the higheſt point of grandeur AR: Pub. 
that a ſubject can aſpire to. He was archbiſhop of York, W | 
biſhop of Durham, abbot of St. Albans, cardinal legate a comes every | 
latere for life, lord chancellor of England, prime miniſter daf more 
and favourite, careſſed by the emperor, reſpected by the pope, 19 5 
regarded by all the princes of Europe, with almoſt an ab- 
ſolute power in England, where nothing material was tranſ- 
acted, either in ſpirituals or temporals, but by his ſole di- 
rection, It is eaſy to fee, fo many advantages were but 
too capable of rendering him proud and infolent, He look- 
ed upon the King's ſubjects as ſlaves, and unfortunately for 
them, inſpired the king by degrees with the ſame principles, 
and infinuated to him, that he ought to conſider the par- 
liament only as an inſtrument to execute his will. Theſe 
inſinuations were but too effeCtual, as will be ſeen in the _ 
ſequel. In order to render him independent of the parlia- He cauſes 
ment, he perſuaded him to exact from his ſubjects u at once, the ſvv3ey 
the ſubſidy given by parliament, and payable in four Fears. four years 80 
Every one aſcribed to the cardinal this illegal proceeding, be paid at 
which eſtabliſhed a very dangerous precedent, But he Jit- 97% 
tle regarded the complaints of the people, ſince he was Hall. 
ſecure of the king's countenance, and the pope's protec- Stow, 


tion. | | | | 
He undertook this year a thing he would never have ven- He forms 
tured upon, had he not been fully ſatisfied, that the pope __ PO 
could not be without the king's aſſiſtance. And that was, e wee 
to cauſe ſeveral religious houſes to be ſuppreſſed, in or- Herbert. 
der to appropriate the revenues to two colleges, which ects 
intended to found at Oxford and Ipſwich. If the pope had 
reaped any advantage, his conſent would not have been very 
ſtrange. But that he ſhould agree to the ſuppreſſion of ſe- 


veral monaſteries, to gratify a private perſon, is what could 


2 


a From all perſons worth forty pounds. Hall. Herbert, p. bo, AS 
| age = 17 | hardly 
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1523. hardly be expected, and perhaps had never happened. Ac. 
corcingly, the pope would never have granted it, had not the 


ſatisfying the paſſion of this ambitious miniſter been abſolute. 


ly neceſſary to his deſigns. The cardinal's project was to 

found a magnificent college at Oxford, by the name of Car. 

dinal College, which was to conſiſt of one hundred eighty. 

fix perſons, with ſalaries. The other college was to be found. 

ed at Ipſwich, the place of his birth, but only for grammar, 

and to qualify young ſcholars for his college at Oxford. But 

as theſe projects were not accompliſhed this year, I ſhall 

ſpeak of them on another occaſion, and cloſe the year 1523, 

with an account of what paſſed in Scotland, where affairs 

were no more undiſturbed than elſewhere. _ 8 

Henry forms Henry being engaged in a war with France, juſtly dreaded 
cue other hand, the king of Scotland's minority frequently tempt- 
Buchanan, ed him to become maſter of that kingdom, after the exam- 
Rerbert, ple of Edward III. his predeceſſor, who diſpoſſeſſed the king 


„Hall. 3 | . AX | Reb 5 * 
| Vo foments his nephew at a like juncture. The factions in Scotland in- 


Hons 3 of his adherents, who were very numerous, becauſe he had 
and would Wherewithal to give penſions, He uſed for pretence his be- 
pv ie pan ing obliged by nature to take care of the king his nephew's 
Albany; concerns, who was not of age to diſtinguiſh what was ad- 
| vantageous from what was prejudicial. So, as an affectionate 
uncle, he did his endeavour to remove the duke of Albany, 

under colour there was danger of that prince's ſeizing the 

crown. He knew he ſhould never accompliſh his deſigns ſo 

long as Scotland was guarded by ſuch an Argus. The queen 

bis ſiſter had made him very uneaſy in joining with the je- 


ing the king was in danger. . Indeed, it was not likely, as 

the parliament of Scotland wiſely intimated in their anſwer, 

that the queen ſhould join with the regent to deftroy the 

king her ſon. Henry, however, to give ſome colour to the 

_ accuſation, was pleaſed to ſuppoſe, the queen his ſiſter de- 

and make ſigned to marry the duke of Albany. But finding at lat, 
* this ſuppoſition had not the deſired effect, he had recourle to 
another expedient, which was, to gain his ſiſter by plo. 
miſing to procure her the regeacy. That done, he pre ed 

yet more earneſtly the parliament of Scotland to remove the 

duke of Albany, and confer the regency on the queen. But, 

to render his inſtances more effeual, he reſolved to uſe bis 


To that end, he ſent out a fleet to take him in * 
| | | ages 


cefiens de- the diverſion the Scots might make on the frontiers. - On the 


their divi- creaſing his hopes, he never ceaſed to foment them by means 


gent, becauſe he was thereby deprived of all pretence of ſay- 


utmoſt endeavours to hinder the duke's return into Scotland. 
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ſave”, At the ſame time, he ordered the earl of Surrey to 1523. 
march into Scotland *, to ſhow the Scots what they were to boot Pro 
. | . 3 . 5 e invades 
expect in caſe they did not give him ſpeedy ſatisfaction. I he Sehtland; 
Scots being without a leader, and unprepared againſt this in- Buchanan. 
vation, ſuſtained great damages during the campaign. The Herbert. 
earl of Surrey took Jedworth, and carried fire and ſword 
into the country 7, without meeting any oppoſition. Mean 
while, Henry's adherents ceaſed not to cry, that a peace 
muſt be made with England, ſince it was the only way to 
fave Scotland from utter deſtruction, Henry ſupported them and offers 
by offering to the king his nephew his only daughter Mary "pe 209 
in marriage, and magniiying the advantages the Scots would, the ting 
receive from the alliance. But withal he required of them his nerhew. 
that they ſhould break all their engagements with France. 38 
It was, however, very unlikely, he ſhould ſeriouſly think ee 


giving his daughter to the king of Scotland, iince ſhe was 
afnanced to the emperor, and he ſtrictly united with that 

prince. Beſides, ſuch a marriage would have been of no 
advantage to himſelf or the nation. To this the oppoſite Oppoſition 
party replied, the king of England ſought to diſengage Scot- of the con- 
land from France, only the more caſily to ruin the kingdom, Pol. Virg. 
and that to make an alliance with England by abandoning _ 

France, was the ready way to be ſlaves to the Engliſh : that 

this was not the firſt time the kings of England, by ſuch 
marriages, had attempted to become maſters of Scotland, and 

the worlt was to be feared from neighbours who had ever 

aſpired to the poſſeſſion of a] Great Britain. In a word, the 

deſtroying with fire and ſword a country whoſe friendſhip was 

courted, was a ſtrange way of deſiring an alliance, and pro- . 
poiing a marriage. All theſe reaſons were anſwered by the 

other party. But it tended only ſo to increaſe diſorder and 

confulton among the Scots, that it was impracticable for 
them to come to any reſolution. Mean while, Henry, who The Engh 
only intended to terrify them, by making them feel the ef- Buchanan. 
fects of his arms, ordered the earl of Surry to quit Scotland, 


Sir William Fitzwilliams, with near Dieppe and Boulogne. Herbert, 
thirty ſix great ſhips, cruized on the p. <6, 5 | 
coaſts of France, and Antho:.y Pointz, & With fix thouſand men, And or- 
with a good fleet, guarded the weſtern dered Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, 
ſeas. As Fitzwilliams was cruifing a- warden of the eaſt and middle marches, 
bout, he diſcovered twelve French ſhips, and the lord Dacres, warden of the weſt. 
in which the archbiſhop cf Glaſgow, marches, to join him. Herbert, p. 56. 
and other perſons of quality were, Hall, fol. 114, | 1 
whom the duke of Albany had ſent y He took all the eaſtles in Merch 

tore him into Scotland, Giving chaſe and Teyiotdale, Buchanan, | 
ts theſe ſhips, two of them were loſt „ 
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1523. and return into England. But he had ſcarce ſent his men 


into winter quarters, when the Scots made inroads on the 
borders of England, which obliged him to march a ſecond 

time into Scotland, where he became maſter of Jedbur- 
rough. | | Fo 


The duke of Mean time, the duke of Albany hearing what paſſed in 
Albany oy Scotland, burned with deſire to repair thither, to appeaſe b 
wor hea his preſence the troubles cauſed by the king of England's ad- 
the Engliſh, herents, and to ſtrengthen the French party, which was in 
zo $04. ® danger of being ſurmounted by the other. Francis I, had 
Buchanan, granted him an aid of three thouſand foot, and two hundred 
Hall, men at arms, to enable him to make a diverſion upon 
* Henry. But it was not poſſible to tranſport theſe troops into 
Scotland, whilſt the Engliſh fleet kept the ſea to hinder their 
_ paſſage. Policy therefore was terbe recurred to. For that 
purpoſe, he feigned to deſiſt from his deſign of going into 
Scotland, and ſent his troops into quarters remote from the 
. coaſt, with orders however to be ready to march upon the 
firſt notice. The tranſport ſhips were likewiſe ſent away to 
certain ports, from whence they were ordered to fail to the 
appointed rendezvous, the moment they heard from the duke, 
This ſtratagem deceived the Engliſh admiral, who being in- 
formed by his ſpies, that the duke of Albany was returned 
to court, and had diſmiſſed his troops and veſſels, thought 
there was nothing more to fear this year, and ſo returned 
with the fleet into England. The duke was no ſooner in- 
formed of it, but he aſſembled his troops and ſhips, and em- 
barking about the middle of September, arrived in Scotland 
the 24th=, the ſame day the earl of Surrey became maſter of 
Jedburrough. Pe, 
He marches The regent's arrival revived the courage of the French 
with "+. party, who began to be greatly diſmayed, and drew from 
my to the | 
' orders, the king of England ſeveral perſons who had only favoured 
Buchanan. him out of fear Some time after, the regent ſummoned 
5 3 + the nobility to Edinburgh, and endeavoured to convince 
TTY them that the kingdom would be 'in great danger, unleſs the 
king of England's deſigns were timely and vigorouſly op- 
poſ:d, But all his eloquence was not capable of cauſing a 
change of opinion in thoſe who preferred Henry's penſions 
to all the arguments that could be alleged, However, he 
aſſembled an army, and advanced towards the borders, 
where he arrived the 22d of October. But when he came 


=, 


2 With Richard de la Pole, brother 5th of this reign, and three thouſand 


to 


of the earl of Lincoln, beheaded in the French, Herbert, p. 57. 
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to march into Enoland, he met with the ſame obſtacles that 1523. 

had ſtopped him the laſt year. That is, the generals and 

officers of the Engliſh party refuſed to follow him, main- They refuſe 

taining it was manifeſtly againſt the intereſt of Scotland "hag ea 

provoke the Engliſh, and therefore it was ſufficient to be England. 

upon the defenſive, They added, if the deſign was to ferve 

France, it could not be done better than by keeping an army 

on the frontiers, which would oblige the Engliſh to have the 

like in thoſe parts. But in the preſent circumſtances of Scot- 

land, it was too much to hazard a battle, the loſs whereof _ 

would prove the ruin of the kingdom. In ſhort, the regent Hall Rey 

ſeeing it was in vain to perſuade them to follow him, order- The — af: 

ed Werk caſtle to be aſſaulted by the French troops; butSurrey ap- 

they were vigorouſly repulſed. Mean while, upon notice gf vanes, 

the earl of Surrey's approach at the head of a numerous 

army“, he did not think proper to expect him, but choſe to 

retire, Indeed, it would have been too dangerous to give The regent 

battle with an army wherein the Engliſh had ſo many fa- . 

vourers. The ſeaſon being no longer proper for one or other 

to keep the field ®, the earl of Surrey, content with having 

ſtopped the Scots, ſent his troops into winter quarters, and 

the regent followed his example. 1 1 f 
Whilſt the flames of war were kindled in almoſt all parts Progreſs of 

of Europe, the reformation made great progreſs in Germany, 3 

and began even to ſpread in Switzerland, France, and Eng- Sleidan. 

land. In the beginning of this year the canton of Zur ick 

moved by the preaching of Zuinglius, renounced divers ar- 

ticles of religion they had hitherto profeſſed, though Zuinglius 

and Luther differed about the euchariit £ Many likewiſe in 

France and England began to diſlike a religion, that ſeem- 

eld to be founded more upon the pope than upon Jeſus Chriſt. 

Adrian VI. hearing of the daily progreſs of Luther's doc- 

trine in Germany, diſpatched a nuntio to the diet of Nu- 

remberg, to exhort the German princes to deſtroy Luther 


2 Forty thouſand men. There were 
belides fix thouſand in Berwick. Bu- 
chanan, 1, 14, Hall, fol. 113. 

b It was about the middle of Novem- 
ber. See Hall, fol. 116, 


© Their differences about conſubſtan- 


tration much hindered the progreſs of 
the reformation, And not being able 
to be compoſed, Zuinglius's party were 
called ; Sacramentar tans, and Luther's, 
Ubiquitarians, Calvin ſucceeded Zuin- 
elius, who by his doctrines of pre- 


dedination, &c. ſo widened the breach 


between the Lutherans and Calviniſts, 
that they became irreconcileable, In- 


ſomuch, that the Lutherans at Leipſick, 
where they are very rigid, have ſet up 


in their great church the picture of 18- 
natius Loyola, Calvin, and the Devil, 
in one frame, with this inſcription, 


The three great enemies of Chriſt and 
the Chriſtian religion, Such enmity 
does the difſenting in opinion prepoſte- 
rouſly breed among Chriſtian ſects, 
eſpecially where both ſides are in the 
wrong! £ 


. 
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1523. and his followers. He confeſſed, however, in a letter to them 
«upon the ſame ſubject, that many abuſes and diſorders were 
_ crept intto the church 4, throwing the blame upon thoſe who 
had governed before him. But he ſaid, to reform all at once, 
would be the way to ſpoil all, and Gierefors it was neceſſary 
to procced by degrees in this reformation. Luther havin 
ſeen the letter, publi iſned it in German, with notes of his 
own, wherein he ſaid, among other things, that the degrees 
the pope mentioned were fo large, that there was a hun- 
dred years interval between bach of them. On the other 
hand, the diet taking advantage of the pope's confeſſion, de- 
manded a free council in Germany, where every one ſhould 
be oblized upon oath to ſpeak his real opinion, and that num. 
berleſs abuſes, under which Germany had fo long groaned, 
| ſhould be reformed. _ 
Luther an- Mean while, Lia ſtill continued to write in defence of 
wers the his doctrine. Among other things he publiſhed an anſwer to 
King e the king of England's book, wherein he uſed no ceremony, 
| Sleidan, This behaviour obliged Henry to complain of him to the prin- 
Cees of the houſe of Saxony. At the ſame time he exhorted 
them to hinder the publication of Luther's German bible, for 
fear the tranſlation ſhould be 2 . to the truth. But his 
letter had no great effect. 
1524. The progreſs of the reformation was not yet confidernth 
— enough to be regarded by the chief ſovereigns of Europe, 


Afteirs of whoſe thoughts were wholly. intent upon war. Clement VII. 


Italy. 


Ovicelard. refuſed to renew the league, though himſelf had engaged his 


predeceſſor in it, and declared he would Rand neuter, This 
_ declaration at firſt extremely embarrafſed the duke of Bour- 
bon, becauſe the emperor not having provided for the pay- 
ment of his troops, it was not poſſible for the duke to ſatiſ- 
fy them, ſince the pope and the Florentines withdrew their 


Capella. uſual ſupplies. He found means however to draw ſome 
F. Daniel. money from the inhabitants of Milan, and at laſt perſuaded 


the pope to give him twenty thouſand ducats, and cauſe the 


Florentines to furnith him Wwih fifty thouſand, on condition 


of ſecrecy, 
Not long after, the duke of Bourbon receiving a | Looks of 


ſix thouſand landſquenets, and the Venetian army under 


the command of the duke of Urbino joining him, he took 


the Held with thirty-five thouſand men. Mean while Bonni- 


vet was greatly embarraſſed. He had not above twenty thou- 


f 0 His 3 wy In hae f anda: fade aliquot jam annis Multa Abominanda 
uiſſe, 


ſand 
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ſand men, having loſt the reſt of his army by death or de- 1524. 
ſertion during the laſt campaign. But what was worſe, he wy 


had no money to pay his troops. This was a misfortune ey 


common to both ſides. It is true, he expected ten thouſand _ 

gwitzers, and five thouſand Griſons, but foreſaw they would 

be of little ſervice, becauſe he had not wherewithal to con- 

tent them at their arrival. This made him reſolve to go in 

quelt of the imperialiſts, and give them battle. But as they 

were informed of his condition, they determined to avoid it, 

though they were ſuperior in number, in the expectation of 

diſperſing his army without an engagement. And indeed? 

the five thouſand Griſons who were coming to join the admi- 

ral, and were advanced as far as Bergamo, not receiving the 

money promiſed them, immediately returned. As for the 

ten thouſand Switzers, they arrived indeed at Jurea, and even 

advanced to the banks of the Seſia; but it was not poſſible 

to perſuade them to continue their march. for want of money 

to pay them. Mean while, the imperialiſts became maſ- 

ters of ſeveral towns, which very much annoyed the French 

camp, and at laſt forced the admiral to retire to Novarra. In 

the mean time, the caſtle of Cremona, which the French 

had hitherto. kept, ſurrendered to the imperialiſts. 5 
Bonnivet, finding that the Griſons were returned, that the The French 

Switzers would not ſtir without being ſecure of their pay, e e 

. 1 | . 2 Alps. 

and that his men deſerted in great numbers, reſolved at laſt Guicciard. 

to repaſs the Alps. As ſoon as the duke of Bourbon had Bellai, 

notice of his march, he purſued him with all ſpeed, to com- 

pel him to a battle. There were even between the two ar- 

mies ſeveral ſharp ſkirmiſhes, in one of which the brave 

Bayard was ſlain. But notwithſtanding all the efforts of the _ 


imperialiſts, Bonnivet retreated, in good order. When the The French 


French had repaſſed the mountains, the places they {till loſe the 


12 5 the Milaneſe ſurrendered by capitulation to the impe- Milaneſe. 
rialiſts. hs 


The French were no ſooner out of Italy, but the empe- The empe- | 


ror and the king of England thought of means to invade ror's and 
Francis in his own kingdom. They had expected great 3 
matters from the duke of Bourbon's revolt, but hitherto ic 3 
was not poſſible to make any ule of it, becauſe the conſpi- Cvicciard, 
racy was diſcovered too ſoon. The affairs of Italy having yi... 
proſpered beyond expectation, they reſolved to make uſe of Herbert. 
the duke of Bourbon to carry war into France, imagining _ 

if he could have ſome conſiderable advantage, he would 

Cauſe part of the kingdom to rebel. The duke himſelf fed 

them with theſe hopes, becauſe that was the thing which 


rendered 
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_ himfelf to 
find hm | FT , | 
money. Crowns a month, on condition that after the firſt month, 


795. 


The duke of Though the emperor had put the duke of Bourbon in 


PF. Daniel. duchy, under the command of Lanoy viceroy of Naples, 


5 Bo deſieges entered Provence the ſecond of July. He preſently became 
Marſeilles. maſter of Aix and ſome other places, and at laſt came be- 
Fol. Virg. fore Marſeilles, the taking whereof was the chief end of his 


— 
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1524. rendered him conſiderable. He would have been glad to 20 


—— in ſome place near his own territories, from whence he ex. 
The duke of pected great ſupplies. But it was thought more proper that 


Bourbon | en. ith 2 
ee he ſhould enter Provence with an army, by reaſon he could 


enter Pro- Eaſily be aſſiſted by the Spaniſh fleet, which kept at Genoa, 


vuence. whereas by engaging in the middle of the Kingdom, the fleet 


Henry binds would be of no ſervice. This reſolution being taken, Henry 
readily promiſed to find the duke a hundred * thouſand 


27 75 Pub. he ſhould be free to diſcontinue the payment, provided he 
112-794» acted himſelf in Picardy at the head of a royal army, from 
Guicciard, the firſt of July to the end of December.. 


Bourbon hopes he would lend him all his army in Italy for his expedi- 
marches into .: "POS - 4 | | ; - 
Provence, tion into Provence, he could not however diſpenſe with 


Guicciard. leaving a good part at Milan, and other places of that 


On the other hand, the Venetians withdrew their troops, 
becauſe they had promiſed by their private treaty only to de- 


Mezerai. fend the Milaneſe. So, the duke of Bourbon began his | 


march the 24th of June much weaker than he expected f, and 


P. Daniel. 


expedition. But a few days before, Renzo de Ceri an Ita- 
lian captain in the French ſervice had entered with a ſtrong 
garriſon. Whereupon the duke found he ſhould meet with 
more reſiſtance than he had imagined, but however he 
opened the eee EE | 
Francis J. Mean while Francis I. having intelligence of Bourbon'; 
1 march, ordered his forces to be aſſembled, and ſome troops 
'* ſent to Avignon, for fear the enemy ſhould ſeize it. There 
he reſolved to aſſemble his army, and came himſelf to com- 
mand in perſon. It is needleſs to ſpeak either of the ſiege 
of Marſeilles, or of the king's great diligence in aſſembling 


22 his troops. It ſuffices to ſay, that the very day he departed 


retire into from Avignon, in order to fight the imperialiſts, namely, the 


Italy. | 10th of September, the duke of Bourbon raiſed the ſiege of 
als 


P. Daniel. Marſeilles, and retired into Italy. Whilſt the king was at 


Avignon, he received the news of his queen's death, who 
died at Blois in July. FV“᷑E ai: PEE 
e According to the computation in XIII. p. 795, 


| Rymer, it amounted to one hundred f He had thirteen thouſand foot, 
and twenty four thouſand crowns, tom, and three thouſand horſe, Rapin. 


The 
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The duke of Bourbon's retreat entirely changed the face 1524. 
of affairs. Francis I. who had been in danger of loſing 
Provence, ſaw himſelf at the head of above forty thouſand Ihe king 
men, ready to be employed in any important undertaking, fie 
do, perceiving that the imperialiſts took a great compaſs to way. 
retire into Italy, he refolved to improve that advantage, and «moe 
the ſuperiority of his army, to recover the Milaneſe, This 
reſolution being taken, he began his march, and tried to 
reach Milan before them. On the other hand, the duke of 
Bourbon having notice that the king was taking the ſhorteſt _ 
road to Milan, made incredible ſpeed not to be prevented, 
perceiving that thereon would depend the preſervation of the The two ar- 
auchy. Thus the two armies marching by different routs, „ d fe 
arrived the ſame day, one at Albe, the other at Vercelli. A day. 
few days after the duke of Bourbon joined the viceroy of Na- 
les at Pavia. nee * HFenry alters 
Whilſt the imperial army was in Provence, the court of deten, 
England was otherwiſe diſpoſed than before, and ſeemed to * x 
intend to follow new maxims. Henry made no diverſion in Herbert. 
| Picardy, though he had paid but one month of the ſubſidy Gvicciard. 

he was to give the duke of Bourbon, This was ſufficient to 
create ſuſpicions in the emperor, which were confirmed by 
Henry's unſeaſonable demand of the money lent him at his 
departure from England 2. He could not believe, Henry 
would demand his money at fo improper a time, inſtead of 


performing his own engagements, unleſs he intended to ſeek Hall. 

an occaſion. of quarrel, His uneaſineſs fill increaſed upon Herbert. 

advice from his ambaſſador in England, that a perſon * was ys 

come from France to London from the ducheſs of Angou- 

leme regent of that kingdom, and had long and frequent 

conferences with cardinal Wolſey. All this, added to the 

cardinal's revengeful temper, whom he had vainly amuſed 

with hopes of the papacy, made him juſtly apprehenſive that 

the king of England was thinking to abandon him and join 

with his enemy, However, in the preſent ſituation of af- 

feits, there was no other meaſ«re to take, ſince all depended 

on the ſucceſs of the war which was going to be renewed in 

Italy, where his generals were not a little embarraſſed, Tze impe- 
As ſoon as the duke of Bourbon and the viceroy of Na- rialifts aban- 

ples were joined, they conſulted upon what was to be done don Milan. 

at ſo ill a juncture. At firſt, they reſolved to leave ſtrong 


s And likewiſe the yearly penfion hundred ducats, &c. Guicciard, I. 15. 
that uſed to be paid Henry by France, h John Joathim, a Genoeſe, Hall, 
(lee above, p. 194.) as alſo the car- fol. 135. | 3 

Gnal's penſion of two thouſand five | 


garriſons 
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1524. garriſons in Pavia and Alexandria, and take refuge in Milan, 
hut the plague had made ſuch ravage in that city, every 
| * e thing there was in ſo great confuſion, and money and pro- 
Hall. Viſions ſo ſcarce, that they were forced to deſiſt from their 
dieeign and abandon Milan. So, having well ſtored Pavia 
and Alexandria, they withdrew to Soncino, where Franceſco 

85 Sforza alſo repaired with them. £ 
be French Mean while, Francis I. continuing his march towards Mi. 
= the lan, and hearing the imperialiſts were retired, cauſed his 
The caftle is troops to enter the city, and ordered the caſtle to be inyeft. 
| beſieged, ed, If, inſtead of going to Milan, he had marched directh 
| 1 to the imperialiſts, who were little able to withſtand him, 
Falſe ſtep of he would have infallibly diſperſed them. But Bonniver's un- 
Francis I. fortunate advice induced him not only to march to Milan, 
— which muſt have fallen into his hands if he had defeated or 
| routed the imperialiſts, but alſo to reſolve to beſiege Pavia. 
The impe- When he appeared before that place, the generals of the im- 
rialiſts raiſe perialiſts began to take courage, in expectation that the 


5 e length of the ſiege and the winter ſeaſon would afford them 

Sf time to take ſome meaſures. - Mean while, they ſpeedily ſent | 
for a ſupply of ten thouſand Germans. The pope, the Ve- 
netians, and the Florentines failing them all at once upon 
the French king's coming into Italy, their only refuge was 
5 the length of the ſiege of Pavia which began in November. 

The pope Clement VII. who in the late pontificate had openly de- to 
treats pri- clared againſt the king of France, being in great perplexity, cal 
wag Prin ſent a nuntio to the two armies to procure a truce; but not pc 

: een ſucceeding, he made his peace with the king of France, More. pre 

Herbert, over, he propoſed. to him the conqueſt of the kingdom of wi 
Naples, and concluded with him a private treaty, promi- 
N ſing free paſſage to the French troops. | . ip 
Francis ſends Preſently after, Francis detached five or ſix thouſand men ” 
e under the command of the duke of Albany, who had leſt 5 
Naples. Scotland the beginning of the ſpring, with orders to march Sc 
Bellai, towards Naples. As they were neceſſarily to paſs through * 
eee the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, Clement VII. pretended for ſome time M 
diſfembles to oppoſe it, to make believe it was againſt his will, When 4 
with the the French were in the middle of his dominions, he pub- " 
emperor, liſhed his agreement with the king of France, as if newly L 


made, and ſent the emperor notice, excuſing himſelf on the 
whois much neceſſity and conſtraint he was under. Though the empe- 8 
e a- ror was very flegmatick, he could not help ſhowing, on this 
ray occaſion, an extreme reſentment againſt the pope. He ſaid, 
it was ſolely at the inſtance of Leo X. that he had under- pl 
taken the defence of Italy: That Clement himſelf had = 
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ſed Adrian VI. to ſign the league, and now he was become 1524. 
popes forſook him in his greateſt need, and left him to pro 
ſecute alone a war kindled by himſelf: that however he | 
hoped to come off with honour, and to the confuſion of thoſe 
who ſo baſely deſerted him. The event ſhowed however, 
the pope had done him ſignal ſervice, in perſuading his ene- 
my to carry war into the kingdom of Naples, fince he 
thereby cauſed him to divide his forces. But it is uncertain 
whether the pope had any ſuch intention, 
Another accident farther contributed to deprive Francis Francis ſends 
of ais great ſuperiority over his enemies. Renzo de Ceri, nother de. 
who defended Marſeilles, having received the king's orders S, © 
to embark ten thouſand men on the gallies, and join the Guicciard, - 
duke of Albany, who expected him in Tuſcany, took Sa- 
yona in his way. This ſucceſs, which ſeemed very advan- 
tageous for Francis, turned to his real misfortune, as it put 
him upon ſending a freſh detachment to Savona, under the 
conduct of the marquiſs of Saluzzo, to take againſt Genoa _ 
what advantages ſhould offer. The two detachments for The impe- 
Naples and Savona i, ſo weakened the French army, that 57% take 
the imperialiſts no longer feared to take the field, in order 
to prolong the ſiege of Pavia, till the arrival of the Ger- 
man ſuccours, which the duke of Bourbon himſelf was gone 
to haſten. And indeed, within a few days Peſcarra be- They annoy 
came maſter of Caſſano, a poſt very convenient for his pur- the befegers. 
pcſe, With this event ended the year 1524. But before I 
proceed to the next, it will be neceſſary briefly to mention 
what had paſled this year in Scotland. Vn 

The duke of Albany returning into France in May, the Affairs of 
queen dowager and the earl of Arran of the houſe of Ha- rene i 
milton, adviſed the young king, who was between thirteen Herbert. 
and fourteen years old, to aſſume himſelf the reins of the Hall. 
government. This advice was very intereſted, but James 
was too young to perceive it. He followed it, and ſum- End of Al- 
moning the ſtates, declared the authority of the regent was avec 5 
ended, and for the future all orders were to be received © 
from the king himſelf. After that, the queen and the ear! 
of Arran governed in the king's name. This change was not 
made with univerſal approbation. The earls of Lenox and 
Argyle, concerned to ſee the earl of Arran in poſſeſſion of 
the government, under colour of the king's anticipated 
majority, ſent for the earl of Angus from France, to ſup- 
port themſelves by his intereſt, becauſe he was entirely fallen 


3 Both which were f xteen thouſand men, Herbert, p. 62, 
| | out 
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1524. out with the queen his wife. Upon that lord's arrival, they 
— combined, with him, and on pretence of freeing the king 
Hall, from the pretended captivity, the queen and the earl of Arran 
held him in, levied troops and took Stirling, after which 

The earl of they marched to Edinburgh, where the king was. At their 
Angus is de- approach, the queen and the earl carried the king into the 
— = caſtle, but as they had not taken care to lay in proviſions, 
were forced in few days to deliver the king to the three 

lords, who aſſumed the title of regents. Thus the king 

was again put in guardianſhip under theſe three lords, who 

agreed to rule by turns, four months each. The earl of 
Ad. Pub, Angus begun, and as he was in the king of England's in. 
XIV. p. ad, tereſt, ſent., ambaſſadors to treat of the king of Scotland“ 


21, 2328. 


Hall, marriage with the princeſs Mary, according to Henry's own 
Hollingh. ſcheme. Io facilitate this negotiation, the truce which was 


to expire the iſt of December, was prolonged to the 26th of 


| „ Eon 
Clement As England was very quiet during the whole year 1524, 
eee the affairs of that kingdom will not take me up long, | 
title of de- ſhall only obſerve, that Clement VII. finding himſelf in z 
fender of the very ill ſituation between the emperor and the king of France, 
fat. ſhewed great regard for the court of England, whole al 
5 Abels ſiſtance, he thought, he might want. To that purpoſe, he 
maonaſteries confirmed the king's title of defender of the faith, conferred 
kor the cot, on him by Leo X. k, and, to pleaſe cardinal Wolſey, ſup- 


dinal's col- 


. preſſed St. Frideſwid's priory in Oxford, on the ground where- 
P. 13; of the cardinal intended to build his college, and appropti- 
Bull granted ateq the revenues to the new foundation. But as this was 
to the car- 5 . | \ 
dinal, not ſufficient for the maintenance of the college, the cardinal 
p. 18. procured powers to viſit all the religious houſes, notwith- 


ſtanding their immunities, and particularly thoſe of the Fran- 


ciſcans, who pretended to be exempted. This was to make. 


a certain liſt of ſuch as might be ſuppreſſed, in order to 
transfer the revenues to his colleges. The bull which gave 
Another him theſe powers, was dated the 21ſt of Auguſt, On the 
bull. I11th of September following, the pope granted him another 


Halt, bull, empowering him to ſuppreſs as many monaſteries a3 
Stow. he pleaſed, to the value of three thouſand ducats a year for 


the ſame uſe l. | 
In the beginning of December, cardinal Laurentius Cam- 
pejus, who had been the pope's legate in Germany, was 


k This bull is dated March 5, and I In this bull the pope ſays, there 
has a golden ſeal appendent to it, which were ſome monaſteries which had not 
is engraved in Rymer's Fad, tom, above five or fix perſons. Ibid, p. 244 


made 


XIV. p. 14. 
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made biſhop of Saliſbury with the king's conſent, We muſt 1 524. 
now return to the ſiege of Pavia, to behold an event which Av 
made a very great alteration in the affairs of Europe, wherein Cardinal 


IIJC ned =, Campejus 
England was deeply concerned 3 


Francis I. {till perſiſted in the ſiege, though without mak- of Saliſbury, 


ing much progreſs, becauſe of the rigour of the ſeaſon, and AR. Pub. 
the imperial army, which being poſted at Caſſano, annoyed XI. p. 29. 
his convoys very much. Befides, he had made three de- 7525+ 
tachments, one to befiege the caſtle of Milan, another for we N 


Guicciard, _ 


f Naples, and a third for Savona. On the other hand, the pey:i. 
duke of Bourbon came from Germany about the end of Ja- Mezerai. 
nuary, with a ſupply of ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand „ e 


i . 221 of Bourbon 
horſe , which made the imperial army two and twenty brings 


thouſand ſtrong. As the generals wanted money, and for that troops frem 


reaſon were not ſure of hindering the army from diſbanding, man. 
they reſolved to attempt the relief of Pavia, To that end, 

they began to march the 3d of February towards the town, 

bent to improve what opportunities ſhould offer. But as the 

camp of the beſiegers was ſtrongly intrenched, they waited 

three weeks before they executed ſo dangerous a reſolution, : 
which might be attended with terrible conſequences. Mean 

while, the Griſons having recalled their fix thouſand men 

in the French ſervice, and theſe troops departing, notwith- 
ſtanding all the king's endeavours to detain theme, the 

duke of Bourbon thought he ſhould no longer defer at- 

tacking the enemy's camp. This reſolution was executed The French 


the even of St. Matthias p, with a ſucceſs very fatal to are attacked, 


. > - . d th 1 
Francis, ſince his army was routed, and himſelf unfortu- king ap 
nately taken priſoner 4. . priſoner, 

. . The Guicciazd, 


u In the beginning of the year 1524, b 


fir Anthony Fitzherbert, one of the 
juſtices of the Common Pleas, fir Ralph 
Egerton, and dr. Denton, dean of 
Litchfield, were ſent commiſſioners in- 
to Ireland; where they reformed ſeve- 
ral abuſes, and conſtituted Gerald Fitz- 


gerald, deputy of that kingdom, of 
which the earl of Ormond was ap- 


pointed treaſurer, Hall, fol. 140. 
Hollingſh, p. 883. —— About this 
time alſo, divers things were newly 
brought into England, whereupon this 
rhyme was made: 1 


Turkeys, Carps, Hops, Piccarel and Beer, 
Came into England, all in one year. 


n Five hundred men at arms, and 
fix thouſand Landſquenets. Guicciard 
15. 2 | 
® Beſides three thouſand Italians, 
Whoſe commander Genovanni de Me- 


Uci was hurt, diſbanded themſelves. 
Herbert, p. 62. | | 


P Being the emperor's birth - day. 
Guicciard. 5 | | 


4 In this battle Richard de la Pole, 


often mentioned before, was flain, 


Stow, p. 522, It appears from Du 
Tillet, that June 22, 1523, king 


Francis concluded a treaty with ſome 


males 
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1525. The ſucceſs of this battle filled all Europe with con- 
3 8 , fternation and dread. The emperor was without a rival, 
The empe- and in condition to overrun Italy with his victorious army, 
ror becomes whilſt the king of England his ally, had it in his power 
8 to give France a mortal wound on the fide of Picardy, 
rope. Conſequently, the balance of Europe being taken away 
50 the ſovereigns for the moſt part had great reaton to dread 
The Vene- falling at laſt into flavery. The Venetians alone, perfectly 


tians propoſe Knowing the danger, propoſed to the pope a league againſt 


a league a- 3 . ä X 
A . the emperor, not queſtioning the king of England would 


emperor. alſo join in it, becauſe it was his intereſt, This league 
Guicctard. added to the forces France could ſtill bring into the field, 
OT and the ſupplies which might be received from the Switzers 
by paying them well, would have been ſufficient to keep the 
emperor in awe, if it could have been ſpeedily concluded. 


The pope . | : k , 
Fan s in general, haſtened his treaty with the viceroy of Naples, 


venture Who acted in the emperor's name. By this treaty, the em- 


p09. - rar among other things, was to give the inveſtiture of 

He treats 1 _ 7 : O 
with the Milan to Franceſco Sforza. There were alſo three ſepa- 
_ emperor. rate articles concerning the pope in particular, namely, 
Juicciard. 1. That the inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould furniſh them- 
| _ ſelves with falt from the pope's territories. 2. That the em- 
peror ſhould compel the duke of Ferrara to reſtore to the 


chuich the town of Reggio, ſeized after Leo X.'s death. 


3. That the pope ſhould have the diſpoſal of the benefices 


in the kingdom of Naples. By this treaty, which was of no 
force till ratified by the emperor, the politick viceroy found 

means to defer the project of league againſt the emperor, 
propoſed by the Venetians, and to render the other powers 
jealous of the pope. This was the greatett ſervice he could 
poſſibly do his maſter on this occaſion. 


a » 


3 barraſſed after ſo glorious a victory, for want of money to 
als at a los. pay their troops. They had indeed received a hundred 
| bare ef hair thouſand ducats from Florence, but that not ſufficing to pay 
army. the arrears and ſubſiſtence of the army, they were forced 


Ouicciard. to diſband the beſt part of the troops, when by the treaty 


with the pope, they were ſure of having no league to fear. 
Beſides Triulzi, who was beſieging the caſtle of Milan, had 


malecontents in Ireland, wherein he for the ſaid Richard de la Pole, who. 


engaged to ſend over fifteen thouſand had ſome pretenſions to it, as being ſon 

men, not only to conquer part of that of Elizabeth, ſiſter of king Edward 
kingdom, but alſo from thence to in- IV. Du Tillet, p. 3577 412+ . 

vade England, and procure the crown | 


now 


But the pope preferring his own intereſt to that of Europe 


Mean while, the emperor's generals were greatly em- 
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bow repaſſed the Alps, and the duke of Albany was only 1525- 
thinking of retiring into France with his army. I his diſ- 

banding of troops, would have been of very great conſe- 

quence to the emperor, whoſe intereſt it was to prevent by 

his moderation the meaſures which the alarmed ſtates of 

Italy might take againit him, if his generals had proceeded 
accordingly. But proſperity cauſing them to be wanting 

in policy, they treated the ſtates of Italy, and eſpecially the 
Venetians, with a haughtineſs that gave them occaſion to 

think their liberty in danger, and made them refolve to uſe 

all poible endeavours to avoid the threatened flaveryg. | 
The emperor could better diffemble his ſentiments. He The empe- 
received the news of the victory of Pavia, and the French oe cog 
king's captivity,. with great moderation, forbidding any de- news of the. 
monſtrations of joy, and faying, Chriſtians ought to rejoice viftory of 
only for victories over infidels. He ſeemed to ſympathiſe Butte, 
with Francis's misfortune, and, as I may fay, to put him- 

ſelf in his place, by acknowledging it to be a mere chance, 

ind no prince, how brave ſoever, exempt from the like 

accident. Preſcntly after he called his council to debate what He debates 
was to be done with the priſoner. His confeffor, who ſpoke OL I 
firſt, was for releaſing him without terms. He repreſented mo his pris 
to him, that by ſuch a generous action, he would not only ſoner. 
acquire immortal fame, but alſo make the king of France His confeſ- 


his real friend, who, not to be outdone in generoſity, would 8 
coubtleſs ſtrive to expreſs his gratitude: that with his help, P. Dan el. 

be would give law to Germany and Italy, without being 

obliged to demand the aſſiſtance of other inferior princes. 

But the duke of Alva anſwered all theſe arguments, and The duke of 
concluded it was beſt to reap from this victory, all the ad- _ "which 
vantages it could naturally procure; and the emperor em- i; followed, 

braced his opinion. This plainly ſhows, that his pretended 

moderation was but a diſguiſe to hinder the princes of Europe 

from being alarmed, and from concerting meaſures to oppoſe 


the execution of his ambitious deſigns. 


Jo continue this diſguiie, he ſent the count of Beaurain The emperot 
into Italy with certain terms, on which he was willing to Ser terms 
teleaſe h; rig | H | . „ tor Francis $ 

le his prifoner. He was very ſure Francis would not yyerty, 
accept them. 


Ccept But it was his intereſt to make the world be- Gvicciard. 
lieve it was not his fault that the French king was not releaſed, ©: Panic 
Whe . * . 0 $ = | Herbert, 
herefore, it was every where induſtriouſly reported, that 

the emperor had ſent the king very reaſonable terms. But 
great care was taken not to publiſh them. Among other 
laings, he demanded for himſelf the duchy of Burgundy r. 

" And that Francis ould renounce all pretenſions to Italy. Guigciard, 1. 16; 


Tor VE. P” More- 
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1525. Moreover, he had a mind to join to the duke of Bourbon“; 
ey — territories, Provence and Dauphin, and erect the whole for 
that prince into a kingdom independent of the crown of 
France. Laſtly, he demanded that Francis ſhould give the 
king of England entire ſatisfaction, concerning what was 
due to him. T he firſt of theſe conditions, in juſtice and equity, 
contained nothing ſtrange. King Lewis XI. took poſſeſſion 
of the duchy of Burgundy, after the death of the Jaſt duke, 
under colour of a title which was conteſted, and of which 
however he made himſelf judge. It could mot therefore be 

taken ill, that the emperor ſhould demand reſtitution of what 

was wreſted from Mary of Burgundy his grandmother, at 
leaſt, till the cauſe was legally decided. But what was {ur- 
prizing, and very hard in the emperor's propoſals, was, his 
deſire to eftabliſh in the heart of France, an independent 
= kingdom, to gratify a rebellious ſubject, the prime author of 

The king the king's misfortune. Probably, he inſiſted on this article 

rejects them. only to make the firſt paſs the better, or to give occaſion 

for a rupture. Francis I. rejected theſe conditions with the ut- 
moſt indignation , and ſwore, he would rather be a captive 
all his life than accept them *, But he offered, in his turn, 

He offers Conditions which he thought very advantageous to the con. 

others. queror, namely, that he would marry Leonora queen dow- 

_ Guicciard: ager of Portugal the emperor's ſiſter, and give the duke of 
Herbert. Bourbon his ſiſter the ducheſs of Alencon, who had lately 


duchy of Burgundy as the queen dowager's dowry, and leave 

it to their male heirs: that he would reſtore to the duke 

of Bourbon, all his confiſcated eſtates: that he would re- 

nounce all claim to Naples and Milan: that he would ſatisfy 

the king of England concerning what was due to him: final- 

ly, that he would pay the ſame ranſom as king John, when 

2 taken priſoner at the battle of Poictiers. But the emperot 
. en. was not ſatisfied with theſe offers. He {till inſiſted that the 
"IM * duchy of Burgundy ſhould be reſtored ro him without con- 
dition. Moreover, he effirmed that Francis had no right 
to Naples and Milan, and therefore his offer to relinguiſh it, 
Was needleſs and chimerical. EE | 


8 Adding, that it was not in his to Francis, he was fo diſpleaſed at 
power to alienate any of the demeſns them, that he is ſaid in a fury to dra 
belonging to the crown of France, his dagger and cry, It is better for 3 
without the conſent of the parliament, king of France to die thus: upon 
and other perſons veſted with the go- which Hernando de Alencon who dg 
vernment of the kingdom. Ibid. | preſent, haſtily took the dagger rom 

r When the articles were preſented him, Herbezt, p. 65. 


it 


loſt the duke her huſband: that he would agree to hold the | 
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ft was not without reaſon that the emperor perſiſted in 1525. 
his demands. It is eaſy to judge the conſternation of France. 
after the loſs ſhe had lately ſuſtained, the king was a cap- 8 
tive, and almoſt all her generals taken or flain in the bat. France. 
tle of Pavia. The kingdom being exhauſted by continual Guicciard, 
wars under this and the former reigns, was deſtitute of men | 
and money. The Switzers were diſheartened. The canton 
of Zurich, which had refuſed to furniſh the king with troops 
for the war, was till in the ſame diſpoſition from a prin- 
ciple of conſcience. Zuinglius, who had great intereſt in 
that canton, perſuaded the ſenate, that to barter the blood 
of their citizens for money, and ſerve the ambition of prin- 
ces, was an infamous thing. But though all the cantons 
had been equally inclined to find troops, it was well known, 
they would not do it without being paid; and to procure 
the money was no eaſy thing. On the other hand, there 
was reaſon to fear, the king of England would improve 
the opportunity to invade France through Picardy, whilſt the 
emperor attacked the provinces bordering upon Spain. In 
fine, there was nothing to be expected from Italy, ſince the 
pope had made his peace with the emperor, it being impoſ- 
ſible the Venetians would alone maintain the war for the 
fake of France. Thus was ſeen on all fides juſt cauſe of 
alarm. Certainly, had the emperor and Henry renewed 
their league, and vigorouſly attacked France, that kingdom, 
in its preſent ill circumſtances, muſt have been ruined, But 
at the time the regent, and all true Frenchmen were under 
theſe apprehenſions, a ray of hope appeared, which hin- 
dered their courage from ſinking entirely. The pope and Several 
the emperor could not agree, though outwardly they ſeem- wings con- 
ed willing to unite. The Venetians were inclined to join — 
in a league with the other ſtates to oppoſe the emperor's of the 
progreſs. In ſhort, the king of England, inſtead of taking French. 
advantage of the king of France's misfortune, generouſſy 
took his part. On the other hand, Franceſco Sforza, ſee- 
ing himſelf as it were the emperor's ſlave, ſtrove to throw 
of his yoke, and though he miſcarried, his attempt however 
Produced a good effect, as it ſhewed the emperor the diſ- 
Poſition of the princes who entered into the plot, which it 
will be neceſſary to explain, in order to give a diſtinct idea 
A the affairs of thoſe times, wherein England was concerned. 
ut firſt it muſt be ſeen what became of the captive king, 
| The unfortunate priſoner was kept in the caſtle of Piz- prancis 1. 
Z1ghitone till Eaſter, but with ſo much uneaſineſs on the part is carried 
ck the imperialiſts, that they durſt not remove their troops into Spain, 
| P 2 from“ 
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1525. from that quarter, for fear of his being reſcued, At laſt, 


Ha Lanoy hearing, the Venetian ambaſſador at Rome had fre. 


Quicciard. quent conferences with the pope, was afraid ſome plot was 


in the caſtle John was in England: but at his arrival, he had the morti- 
of Madrid. 6 wah | | JOY Ons 
| Guicciard, fication to be confined in the caſtle of Madrid, where the 


beace. 


P. Daniel. forming to deliver the priſoner, Wherefore, without impart- 

| ing his deſign to the duke of Bourbon, whom pethaps he 

miſtruſted, he reſolved to convey him into Spain. But this 

was difficult, ſince he had no naval force, and the French 

gallies were at ſea, To remove this obſtacle, he inſinuated 

to the king, that the only way ſpeedily to obtain his liberty 

was to confer in perſon with the emperor: that as the em- 

peror was a generous prince, and had ſhown a concern for 

his misfortune, their interview could not but produce a good 

effect, and promote a ſpeedy peace. Francis agreed to it, 

full of hopes that he ſhould do more himſelf in two or 

three conferences with the, emperor, than his miniſters in 

many months. He even lent the viceroy his gallies to carry 

him into Spain, where he arrived about the middle of 
Jane. . | I. 

Heis RE, He flattered himſelf, he ſhould be treated in Spain as king 


emperor, inſtead of treating with him in perſon, did not ſo 


The ducheſs much as pay him a viſit. All he could obtain was a ſafe 


of Alencon conduct for his ſiſter the ducheſs of Alencon, who came to 


tent atent Madrid in September. She was empowered by the regent 


him, her mother to negotiate with the emperor. But at latt ſhe 
He falls ſick. was forced to return and nothing obtained. When ſhe came 


to Madrid, ſhe found the king her brother ſo ill, that his 


The emperor recovery was deſpaired of. As there was no room to doubt, 


vikts him. that his grief at feeing his liberty ſo remote occaſioned his 
Guicciard, 5 | - | To , 
illneſs, the emperor poſted from Toledo to Madrid, to vilit 
and comfort him, in the apprehenſion of loſing by his pr 
ſoner's death the advantages he expected from his: captivity: 
Difficulties He put him therefore in hopes of his deliverance in the two 
about the viſits he made him, though in general terms, which howe- 
ver produced the deſired effect, ſince the king recovered hi 
health, But when after his recovery he would have renev- 
ed the negotiation, he quickly perceived he was farther from 
his deliverance than he imagined. The emperor ſtill inſiſted 
upon the reſtitution of Burgundy, and when the king offered 
to eſpouſe the princeſs Leonora and hold that duchy as het 
dowszy, Charles excuſed himſelf as having promiſed to give 
the queen his fiſter in marriage to the duke of Bourbon. It 
was no ſmall mortification to Francis to ſee one of his ſubjecb 


preterred before him, But what troubled him ſtill more 8 
c | tha 
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that he ſaw it to be only a pretence to retard the concluſion of 1525. 
the treaty. So, in the deſpair the emperor's rigor threw him 
into, he gave the ducheſs of Alengon a writing under his hand, ; bang aa-ah 
whereby he conſented, and even ordered, that the ſtates of phin his ſon 
France ſhould crown the dauphin his fon. This in France is to be 
called the edict of Madrid. But the parliament of Paris Zoe” 
thought not fit to record it, either becauſe it was againſt the dier . Pa- 
laws of the realm, or they deemed ſuch an imperfect edict to is refuſe. - 
be of no authority, ſince the kiag was not free. It may be, Paniel. 
Francis thereby deſigned to let the emperor ſee, that inſtead 
of having a King in his power, he ran the hazard of having 
only a prince without dominions. BE VVV 
Whilſt the emperor amuſed his priſoner in Spain, he ated en. 
with no greater ſincerity with the pope, who did not know ceitfully 
what to think of his proceedings. The victorious monarch with the 
had courted him very earneſtly. But after making a treaty ff And, an 
with him by the viceroy of Naples, he long delayed to ratify imnerfect 
it, and at laſt had ſent his ratification without including the ratification 
three ſeparate articles, He ſaid, that as to the duke of Fer- 3328 
rara, he could not oblige him to deliver Reggio to the pope, Cuicciard. 
being a fief of the empire. As to the ſecond article, whereß 
the emperor was bou d to oblige the inhabitants of the Mi- 
lancſe to take their falt of the pope's ſubjects, he ſaid, that 
concerned only the duke of Milan, and for his part he could 
not promiſe for others. That for the benefices of Naples, 
he could not agree to that article, unleſs a limitation was 
added, which rendered it of no effect, namely, that what 
had been practiſed in the reigns of the former kings of Na- 
ples ſhould be conformed to. The pope finding the empe- Tbe rope 
ror refuſed to ratify theſe three articles, would not accept of "P22 
the ratification, and they both remained upon the ſame terms 
as before the treaty. But the emperor had obtained his de- 
fires, fince he had obſtructed the league which was project- 
ed againſt him, in rendering the pope ſuſpected by the reſt of 
the jovereigns. | | | 1 
There was another thing which ſhewed the emperor's in- The empe- 
lincerity, namely, having ſent the inveſtiture of Milan to tor 3 
Franceſco Sforza, he clogged it with the condition that Sfor- 23 
za ſhould pay him twelve hundred thouſand ducats in re- Sforza, on a 
compenſe for his charges in keeping that duchy for him. Sendition 
6s it was evident, Sforza could not poſſibly perform this gte be 
5 | P YH perſormed. 
condition, it was no leſs ſo that the emperor only ſought a Guicciard. 
pretence to continue maſter of Milan. Theſe things alarmed The pope 
the pope, who heard beſides, that the council of Spain was 32 Ae 
not favourable to him, And, indeed, ſome of the emperor's ** 


3 miniſters 
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1525. Miniſters had adviſed him to chaſtiſe the pope for Joining 


ich France at ſo critical a juncture, and compell him to re- 
ſtore Modena to the duke of Ferrara, and Bologna to the 
Bentivoglios. 


'  TkeVene- On the other hand, the Venetians ſeeing there was no 


bone envea” likelihood, that the emperor really intended to reſtore Sforza, 
a league Could not but be alarmed at his keeping the duchy of Mi. 
- againſt the lan. Wherefore, they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to per. 
forte. ſuade the pope and the king of England to join with them 
and France againſt the emperor, well knowing that other. 
5 wiſe all Italy would fall under the dominion of the houſe «f 
AQ. Pub. Auſtria, A letter of Andrea Gritti their doge to cardinal 
XIV. p. 36. Wolſey of the 3iſt of March, extant in the collection of the 
| public acts, ſhows, that theſe able politicians had formed 
this project ſhortly after the battle. The letter indeed is 
only an ambaſſador's credentials, who had orders to treat 
with the king upon a very important affair. But at ſuch a 


juncture, this important affair could be only the league they 


| were projecting. | 
7 Mean while, the pope was extremely embarraſſed. In 
The pope gs 
continues attempting to manage too artfully, he made ſo many falſe 
undetermine ſteps, that he knew not which way to turn. This is fre- 
e quently the caſe of thoſe, who quitting the great road walk 


through by ways. Clement VII. could not reſolve either 


to be ſatisfied with the emperor's offers, or enter into a 


league againſt him. In this uncertainty, he choſe to follow 
the example of Leo X. and Julius II. his predeceſſors, that 


is, to treat with the emperor and his enemies at the ſame 
time, in order to be determined by the events in what 
| Guicciard, would be moſt advantageous. To that end, whilſt he was 


treating at Rome with the Venetians, he ſent cardinal Sal- 


viati to Spain, to negotiate with the emperor, putting into 
his hands a diſpenſation, deſired by that monarch, to marry 


his niece Iſabella of Portugal. But the diſpenſation was not 


to be delivered to the emperor till after the concluſion of the 
ee ORTY +> „„ Wi Tony Y „ 
Sforzais he affairs of Italy being in this ſituation, another acci- 


«5-7 po dent happened, which plainly ſhewed the emperor only ſought 


ttzthe Imperia- to amuſe all the ſovereigns by a feigned moderation, whilſt 


; 2 in truth he was ſolely thinking of extending his dominions. 
WEL. - 42s league with Adrian VI. and the reſt of the ſtates of Italy, 


was founded upon Franceſco Sforza's reſtoration to the du- 


chy of Milan. As this was the common intereſt of Italy, 
ſo was it likewiſe the only bond by which the emperor had 
found means to unite all the potentates againſt France, then 
| in 
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in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. That league had ſucceeded 1525. 

according to the deſires of the allies, Ihe French were x 

driven out of Italy, and Sforza reſtored. But thbugh the | 

emperor had pretended to give him the invcſtiture, he had not 

et done it, becauſe Sforza was not able to pay the twelve 

hundred thouſand ducats he demanded. He was made to 

hope he ſhould obtain more moderate terms, but that was 

only to amuſe him, and remove his as well as the pope's and 

Venetians ſuſpic on, that the emperor intended to keep the 

duchy for himſelf, or give it to his brother the archduke 

Ferdinand. does 1 lg | 
What was then but a bare ſuſpicion, ſoon became a cer- Theempe- 

tainty. The duke of Bourbon going into Spain, to take care 2 by 

of his concerns, Ferdinand d'Avalos, marquis of Peſcara, Sforza in or- 

was commiſſioned by the emperor to command in Italy. fer to diſpot- 

Shortly after, Peſcara affected to appear very diſſatisfied, and oy | 

openly to complain of the emperor's ingratitude. He car- P. Daniel, 

ricd his diſſimulation ſo far, that at laſt he inſpired Jeronimo 55 

| Morone, the duke of Milan's chancellor, with the boldneſs 

to ſound him, to ſee whether by his means the Spaniards 

might be driven out of the Milaneſe. Peſcara hearkened to 

his infinuations, had ſeveral conferences with him, and ma- 

naged fo dexterouſly, that he engaged Morone to cauſe the 

duke himſelf to ſpeak to him about the affair. Morone's 

project was to kill all the Spaniards in the duchy of Milan, 

and make Peſcara king of Naples. As this could not be ef- 

fected without foreign aid, Peſcara propoſed to engage in the 

plot, the pope, the regent of France, and the Venetians. 

Accordingly, theſe three powers came into it, and promiſed 

their aſſiſtance, When matters were almoſt ripe, Peſcara re- Peſcara 

ceived the emperor s orders to diipoſſeſs the duke of Milan 115 _ 

entirely, He began with ſeizing Morone, and then con- and nc: alan 

trained the duke, who was not able to reſiſt, to reſign the the caſtle of 

city of Milan and all the reſt of the towns in his poſſeſſion. Milan. 

Only the caſtle of Milan Sforza would not deliver, which 

vas therefore immediately beſieged. Thus the emperor had 

2 plauſtble colour to render himſelf maſter of the duchy, and 

the pope and Venetians could not complain of his puniſhing 

Sforza's treachery, ſince there were evident proofs that they 

themſelves were concerned in the plot. Wo 
The artifice practiſed by the emperor to ſeize the Milaneſe, The Vene. 

ſerved only to confirm the Venetians in their reſolution to or nd ; 

hazard all to hinder that duchy from remaining in the hands eee 

of the houſe of Auſtria. Without troubling themſelves to Gvicciard. 

Juſtify their conduct, they plainly told the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
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1525. dor, who preſſed them to join with the emperor, that Sfors 

— za's reſtoration was a preliminary they would never depart 
from. If Clement VII. had ſhown the ſame reſolution, the 

The pope is emperor would have been a little embarraſſed. But the pope 


in ſuſpence 


les by acting too politickly ſuffered himſelf to be deceived, as he 
himſelf, had been before. He had a legate in Spain, who was treat- 
Ing. with the emperor, whilſt himſelf was negotiating at 

Rome with the French and Venetian ambaadors.. a league 
| againſt that monarch. He impatiently waited the ſuccels of 

his legate's negot ation, and as the concluſion was long de- 

layed, he appointed a day to ſign a league with France and 
Y He ſuffers Venice. But in the interval, receiving advice that his treaty 
| 3 was concluded at Madrid, he would hear no more: of the 
by the Spa- league. Soon after, the emperor ſent bim by an expreſs the 
nich ambaſ- treaty concluded in Spain, which he "_ ſo equivocal and 
Gan ambiguous, that he refuſed to ratify it. The Spaniſh am- 
5 baſſador pretending to be himſelf furpriſes at the ambiguities 
of the treaty, ſtrenuouſſy maintained, they were undefigned, 
and told the pope, he might draw the treaty as he pleaſed, 
and engaged to have it ſigned by the emperor within two 
months. This delay was only to hinder the pope from en- 
tering into the league during that time, and Clement ſuffered 
= | himſelf to be deceived by the aſſurance wherewith the am- 
Peſeara's baſſador ſpoke. This was tranſacted in December 1525 


death. and in the ſame month died Peſcara. 
Venry Having thus ſhewn the ſituation of affairs in Italy, we muſt 
thinks of ſee what paſſed at the court of England, where was no leß 
_ figing with 
France. Caballing than at Rome and Venice, ſince it was then really 
 Guicciard, debating to preterve the balance of Kurope, which leaned 
Tollingth. 


too much to one fide. The equality between the two houſes 
of France and Auftria was properly what made England 
conſiderable, and conſequently was an advantage not to be 
neglected. But there were other reaſons that incited Henry 
The emve- to forſake the emperor, and join with France. Though the 

9 Fen” treaty of Bruges or Windſor ſeemed to have inſeparably uni- 
3 with ted the emperor and Henry, it is however certain, they were 


one another. not pleaſed with one another, becauſe each was defirous to 


make their union ſubſervient to his own affairs, without any 
regard to his ally, Probably cardinal Wolſey, who was 


very arery with the emperor, did not a little contribute to 


daiſpoſe his maſter to a rupture. 
Cauſes of 


Cauſes of The princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, was aanced to 
| eng falling the emperor, and yet the king her father had offered her to 
Guicciard, the king of Scotland. On the other hand, the emperor had 


not (crupled to conclude his own marriage with Iſabella of 
| Portugal 


OF EVOL ANI ! 

Portugal, as if he had not been engaged to Mary, and from 1525. 
hence theſe two monarchs ſhowed they had very little regard 
for one another. Charles hearing that Henry was treating of | 
a marriage between his daughter and the king of Scotland, 
took that occaſion to throw upon him the rupture of his 
marriage. In March * he ſent into England the lord of Bu- jr... 
en, and the preſident of the council of Mechlin, to require Herbert. 
the king to ſend him immediately the princeſs, pay down the Hl | 
covenanted dowry, and purſuant to their league, enter Pie: 
cardy with a powerful army, as he ſhould have done the 
laſt year. It was eaſy for Henry to perceive, the emperor 

ſought only to juſtify himſelf, without any intention to ac- 
compliſh his marriage with Mary, and this way of proceed- 
ing was not very proper to preſerve a good underſtanding. 
But on the other hand, the emperor had no leſs reaſon to 
complain of him. Henry had promiſed to find a hundred 
| thouſand crowns a month for the duke of Bourbon's expedi- 
tion into France, or to make a powerful diverſion in Picardy. 
But after ſetting the affair on foot by the firſt monthly pay- 

ment, he had ſtopped there without making any attempt 
againſt France, Nay, he had demanded the money due to 
him, when he knew the emperor was not able to pay him. 
This proceeding ſeemed to demonſtrate he only ſought a 
pretence. Moreover, the emperor was informed, that in 
October laſt, when Francis I. was marching into Italy, a 
perſon without character * came to London from the regent, 
and had ſeveral conferences with cardinal Wolſey. But then 
Charles had promiſed to invade France on the fide of Spain, 
without having done any thing towards it. And yet he took 
it very ill that Henry ſhould diſappoint him. Thus theſe 
two monarchs who were thought fo ſtrictly united, and whoſe 
union made France and Italy tremble, were in reality ef- 5 
tranged from one another, and ready to quarrel. In all ap- wolfey con- 
pearance, the conferences of the perſon from France with tributes to 
cardinal Wolſey had taken effect. Beſides, the cardinal, who N 
was very revengeful, muſt have been extremely incenſed 

with the emperor for deceiving him twice, after a poſitive 
promiſe to help him to the papacy.  _ 5 „„ 

It was in the beginning of March that the emperor's two Henry ſhews 
ambaſſadors diſcharged their commiſſion. But before they 2 regard for 


had received an anſwer, the news of the battle of Pavia, eee. 
u They arrived in London, March » John Jachim de Paſſau. See a: 
5. Fall, fol. 136. 1 bove, 
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his council 
about the 
courſe he 
hould take. 
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and the taking of the king of France, reached England =, 6; 
a letter from the governeſs of Flanders, with another from 
Lanoy, written on the very day of the battle. As the court 
of England then ſtood inclined, this news was by no means 
agreeable. Nevertheleſs, as it was {till neceſſary to diſſem. 
ble, Henry ordered a ſolemn maſs to be celebrated at St. 
Paul's, where he was pleaſed to be preſent in perſon ?, with. 
out however cauſing Te deum to be ſung *. His aim was 10 
make the emperor's ambaſladors believe, it was on account 
of the victory, and withal to ſhew a regard for France, by 


avoiding to expreſs any joy at her misfortune, 


Some days after, the council was aſſembled to conſider 
what was to be done at this juncture. The queſtion was, 
whether the opportunity ſhould be embraced to make con- 
queſts upon France, in proſecuting the king's title to that 
kingdom, or whether it was more expedient to aſſiſt and 
preſerve France entire, and oppoſe the growing power of the 


houſe of Auſtria, As to the firſt point, it is certain, if on 


this occaſion, England had ſtrictly united with the emperor, 


and made vigorous efforts on the {ide of Picardy, France in 


her preſent condition would have been irrecoverably loſt, For, 


_ Inſtead of being able to withſtand the arms of theſe two 


powerful enemies, it was not poilible for her to reſiſt the em- 
peror without the king of England's aſſiſtance. But on the 


other hand, it was conſidered, that France could not be ruined 


without rendering the emperor too powerful: that he was 
already in poſſeſſion of Spain, and had alſo an eye upon Por- 
tugal, by marrying his niece Iſabella, as it was publickly re- 
ported: that his late victory in Milan gave him ſuch a ſupe- 


riority in Italy, that probably the pope and the Venetians 


would not be able to make head againſt bim: that he poſ- 
ſeſſed almoſt all the Low Countries with large and rich pro- 
vinces in Germany; not to reckon the imperial dignity which 
was become as hereditary in his family: that if by a power- 
ful diverſion, an opportunity was given him to conquer the 
French provinces bordering upon Spain and Italy, the moſt 


the king could expect was, to ſhare France with him: but 


it was to be feared, that afterwards the emperor would be- 
come his enemy, and the more formidable, as there would 
be no proportion between their forces, nor any ſtate in Eu- 


* On March 9. Hall, fol. 135. rence. The day before, there were 


Herbert, p. 64. bonfires in London on account of this | 


Y March 12. Accompanied by the victory. Hall, fol. 136. 
ambaſſadors of the pope, the emperor, s Hall affirms the contrary, Ibid, 
Scotland, Venice, Milan, and Flo- | | e 


rope 


OF ENGLAND. 


rope capable of ſupporting the weakeſt : that therefore, ſup- 
poſing the king had in France all the ſucceſs he could wiſh, 
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NO 


in aggrandiſing himſelf in that kingdom, he would only be 


involved for the future in an unequal war with the emperor, 
who very probably would never be ſatisfied till he had diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Engliſh of their conqueſts: that what had paſſed 
between Lewis XII. and Ferdinand, in reſpe& of the king- 
dom ef Naples, was a clear evidence how difficult it is for 


ſuch partitions long to ſubſiſt: that upon all theſe accounts, 
it was more for the intereſt of England to make a vigorous 


effort to ſupport France, and enable her to be always a ba- 
lance to the power of the houſe of Auſtria: that the happi- 
neſs and glory of England conſiſted in the equality between 


the king of France and the emperor, fince thereby England 
was always in condition to remain arbiter of Europe, and 
make herſelf courted by both ſides: that there was no other 
way to cauſe trade to flouriſh, wherein conſiſted all her 
frength, and without which the Engliſh could never hope to 


render themſelves formidable: that if, on the contrary, it 


was reſolved to compleat the deſtruction of France, and a 
war ſhould afterwards happen with the emperor, of which 
there was great probability, at once would be loſt the trade 


with France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, Germany, which 
would quickly reduce England to extreme poverty : that at 
leaſt, it would thereby be out of her power to have land 
and ſea forces ſufficient to balance the emperor's power. In 
ſhort. if France came to be divided between the emperor and 


the king, Scotland would certainly join in alliance with the 
emperor, and continue to annoy England by frequent diver- 
lions, as ſhe had always done in favour of France. To theſe 


conſiderations another of greater weight was added, namely, 
that a league with the emperor to conquer France was not 
the ſame thing, as one with the regent in defence of that 
kingdom: that in the firſt, the emperor's ſole aim would 
be, to make the Engliſh forces ſerve to enable him to puſh his 
conqueits elſewhere : but at the ſame time he would oppoſe 


directly or indirectly the king's increaſe of power: that this 
was the uſual policy of princes, when they joined with thoſe - 


weaker than themſelves: that it could be the leſs doubted that 
the emperor would follow this maxim, as even before the 
battle of Pavia, he had ſhewn, that he conſidered the king 
only as his inſtrument to promote his deſigns in Italy; but 
if the king joined with France, the two allies having the ſame 
view, would, as is uſual in defenſive leagues, act unanimouſly: 


that on the other hand, in the preſent juncture, France not 


being 
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15 2 5. being able to ſupport herſelf without the aſſiſtance of Englay, 
| would readily accept what terms ſhould be impoſed upon he; 
which was an advantage more real and certain than any to be 
expected from the invaſion of that kingdom : in a word, ng. 
thing could be more glorious for the kingdom, than to relieie 
France in her diſtreſs, and free her captive king: that by f 
doing, he would truly acquire the title of arbiter and delivers 
of Europe, and make the king of France a friend, who pr. 

3 bably would eternally remember ſuch a favour. 
2 Theſe were the reaſons that induced the king and counci 
port France, to take part with France. They were perfectly agreeable ty 
He uſes for the king's and the cardinal's inclinations, and to the mes. 
; PRO ſures they had now begun to take. The only buſineſs wx 
oy by the to ſeek a pretence to break with the emperor by throwing uy. 
emperor. © on him the blame of the rupture. This is a thing to which 
_ princes are very attentive. When they wage unjuſt war, 
they would perſuade the world that they are founded upon 
Juſtice and equity, without any motive of envy, jealouſy, am. 
bition, and avarice. The war Henry was meditating again 
the emperor was, as we have ſeen, wholly founded upon po. 
licy. And that would have been ſufficient to juſtify it. Bu 
he choſe rather to ground it upon the pretended injuries u- 
_ ceived from the emperor. The reaſon of this conduct is evi 
dent. It ſeldom happens that policy and equity agree, and 
Henry, like moſt princes, had rather be counted a great po- 
he OF; litician than an honeſt man. However, the reſolution bein; 


to Spain, taken to ſupport France, Cuthbert Tunſtal biſhop of London, 
Fall. 


3 of the emperor ſeveral things, which it was known he would 


His demands not grant. Firſt, "That as the war was made at a common 
upon the charge, it was reaſonable the king of England ſhould pa- 
eperor. take of the fruits of the victory of Pavia. That therefore, 
- purſuant to their alliance, it ſhould be ſtipulated in the treat) 
with the captive king, that Henry ſhould be reſtored to wit 
belonged to him in France. Secondly, That if this coul 
not be obtained by fair means, the emperor, according to the 
treaty, ſhould prepare to invade France from Spain, whilt 
the Engliſh acted in Picardy, and that the war ſhould nd 
ceaſe till the king of England had acquired all that belonge! 
to him: that the emperor ought to be the readier to aſh 
the king of England in obtaining his deſires, becauſe by bi 
marriage with the heireſs of England, all theſe acquiſitions 
would finally devolve to him. Thirdly, That as it was ſaid 
in the treaty of Windſor, the two allies ſhould mutuall 
deliver all ufurpers upon each other's right, Henry require 
7  purſuail 


and fir Robert Wingfield, were ſent into Spain, to demand WM 
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purſaant to that article, that the king of France ſhould be de- 1525. 
Ficred to him the ſame day princeſs Mary was conſigried to — | 
the emperor. 

Theſe demands were for the moſt part of ſuch a nature, W ens: 
that the emperor eaſily perceived, Henry only ſought a pre- en 
tence to break with him. Indeed, he could not receive the terms. 
princeſs Mary, ſince he was determined to marry Iſabella of 
portugal, and much leſs would he deliver the captive king, 
and ſo part with the advantage he expected from his victory. 

Having therefore framed his anſwer in general terms, deno- 

ting his unwillingneſs to grant what was demanded, he af- 

forded Henry the pretence he was ſeeking to join with A 
gent of France. When this reſolution was divulged, the 1 = 
court of England took care to publiſh the reaſons of the rup- ren ele 
ture with the emperor. They were briefly theſe: that the Herbert. 
governeſs of the Low Countries, inſtead of providing for the Fe N 
war her quota of forces, had privately treated with France: 1 
that the Flemings had broken the treaty of commerce in ſeve- 

ral articles a: that the emperor had not paid the king the ſums 

due to him: that in the terms on which he had offered to re- 

leaſe the king of France, he had very negligently, and in ge- 

neral only mentioned Henry's right as a thing of little mo- 

ment: that he was now treating of his marriage with the 

princeſs of Portugal, in contempt of the princeſs Mary, to whom 

he was contracted. Laſtly, That the Turks being about to 

invade Chriſtendom b, it was neceſſary that all chriſtian prin- _ 

ces ſhould join their forces againſt them, which could not be 
done without a general peace; but this peace could not be ef- 

ſected, whilſt the emperor remained in arms to aggrandize him- 

ſelf at the expence of other princes. Theſe are the reaſons al- 

ledged in vindication of the king's conduct. But the true reaſon 

was the juſt jealouſy with which the emperor's power inſpired 
England and the reſt of Europe. However, Henry did not 

think proper to proclaim war againſt the emperor, being un- 

willing by ſo raſh a ſtep, to prejudice his intended treaty with 

France. He contented himſelf with ordering his ambaſſadors 

in Spain to intercede in his name, in behalf of the captive 
king, though he expected little from that interceſſion. Mean Lebach © of 


F to 
While, he ee the regent of France, that if ſhe would Inden. 


2 They had not only zofolently treat- Rapin hath, by witches, Florentines. 
ed divers of our merchants, but, contrary See Herbert, p. 65. 
to a remonſtrance made in that behalf, b They had now taken Belgrade 
had raiſed the value of our coin, and and Rhodes, and thereby opened ſeve- 
thereby ſecretly derived great ſums into ral ways into Italy and b Her- 
their country, Inſtead of the Flemings, bert. | | | 

fend 
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1525. ſend ambaſſadors to treat with him, there might follow x 
- t treaty advantageous to the king her fon and to both king. 
AR, Pub. doms. The regent immediately appointed Jean. Joachim 
* Pe 37 de Paſſau lord of Vaux, the ſame that had begun the ne. 
Hollinghh, gotiation with cardinal Wolſey, and Jean Brinon, preſi. 
dent of Roan. Their commiſſion was dated at Lyons, June 
F on ny 5 55 


Wolſe re- Whilſt the treaty between France and England was nego. 
ſolves to levy 


money with- tiating at London, Henry, knowing how it would end, com- 


out the par- Mitted the raiſing of money to cardinal Wolſey's care. The 


nay 2a moſt natural way was to apply to the parliament. But Wy. 
er bert. 


"Gow fey was too haughty to expoſe himſelf to a refuſal or conteſt 
Hall, with the houſe of commons, as it had once before happen- 
Hollingh. ed. So, reſolving to ule a ſpeedier means and more agree- 


able to his temper, he granted commiſſions in the kings 
name e, to levy throughout the kingdom the ſixth part of 

every lay-man's goods, and the fourth of the clergy's 4. Theſe 
_ commiſſions were no ſooner publiſhed, but the nation was in 
a great fermentation. This method of raiſing money was 
univerſally deemed a manifeſt breach of magna charta, and an 
incroachment of ſo great conſequence, that there was like to 
have been a general rebellion, The king being informed 
of it, immediately iſſued out a proclamation, diſavowing theſe 
commiſſions which had been publiſhed in his name, and de- 
claring he would exact nothing of his people by force, nor 
daeemand any thing but by way of benevolence, as practiſed in 
' He demands the reign of Edward IV. But it was quickly perceived, this 
a benevo- was only an artifice to extort, under another name, what the 
"_ people refuſed to give by force. For, the benevolence de- 
manded by the king was almoſt equal to what was at firſt re- 
 Thecityof quired by way of authority. The Londoners being taxed firſt, 


; — arg ®P- the magiſtrates excuſed themſelves, as benevolences were abo- 


The king 


diſavows it, 


| Thecardina) liſhed by Richard III. The cardinal exclaimed againft it as 


keeps his if it had been the moſt extravagant aſſertion in the world. 
ground. 


fan He told them Richard III. was a tyrant and uſurper, and 
Stow, therefore laws made in his reign could not limit the ſovereign's 


power. But as this argument had no great effect, he {ent 


for the chief of the common council of the city one by one 


© To the moſt conſiderable perſons in | ſhillings and four pence; of ſuch as 


each county, Hall, fol. 137. were worth twenty pounds, two fhil- 
414 The cardinai pretended, that this lings and eight pence; ang of thoſe 
money was to be applied towards car- that had from under twenty pounds to 

rying war into France, See Hall, fol. twenty ſhillings, twelve pence in the 
137, 138. He demanded of perſons pound, Hall, fol, 138. 
that were worth fifty pounds, three e 


to 
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to intimidate them, deſiring at any rate to compaſs his ends 1525. 
without being obliged to call a parliament. But whilſt g 
was thus employed, there was an inſurrection near London e, * qa 
which probably would have drawn in the whole kingdom, if country. 
a timely ſtop had not been put to it. The ſpeedy courſe that Hall. 
was taken to diſperſe the ſeditious ſucceeded as the court could = appeal- 
wiſh. They who had taken up arms ſeeing themſelves not yet 
ſuficiently ſupported, ſubmitted to the king's mercy, ang 
ſome of the ringleaders were impriſoned. The king finding u King 
how the nation ſtood affected, thought proper to ſatisfy them blame 4 N 
by ſhewing he was not concerned in the violent proceedings cardinal, 
of his miniſter. Wherefore he declared in full council, that Hall. 
his intention was not to puniſh any perſon for the commoti- Hollingfh, 
on. The cardinal perceiving, the king threw all the blame | 
upon him, vindicated himſelf as well as he could, without 
accuſing the king, alledging he had the judges opinion for 
what he had done. If ſuch an excuſe were admitted, it 
would be no longer neceſſary for a king of England to apply 
to the parliament for money. The judges being appointed by 
the king, it would not be difficult for him to have their opi- 
nion on his ſide. But though there have been judges ſo 
hardy as to decide points of this conſequence, as in the 
reigns of Richard II. Charles I. James II. very few eſcaped 
the puniſhment due to their preſumption. The parliament 
never intended that the privileges of the nation ſhould depend 
upon the deciſion of the judges. The council finding the king The affair 
was not inclined to ſupport what the cardinal had done, and ends mildly, 
on the other hand, not daring to come upon the cardinal 
himſelf, thought fit to throw all the fault, without naming 
any perſon, upon thoſe that had given the king wrong infor- 
mation, and to releaſe the priſoners after a ſevere reprimand. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the priſoners being brought before 
the council, the cardinal ſharply rebuked them, aggravating 
the heinouſneſs of their offence, and adding that the ing was 
pleaſed to grant them his pardon, provided they would find 
ſureties for their good behaviour for the future. But the pri- Herbert. 
ſoners replying, they could find none, the cardinal and duke Hall. 
of Norfolk ſaid, they would be bound for them; whereupon 
they were diſcharged. „ OE OE roo 

When the king had diſcovered that he approved not all Henry re- 
the cardinal's actions, people ventured more boldly to com- ceives ſeveral 


; . | f | - complaints 

plain of his conduct. The truth is, he oppreſſed the nati- inſt the 
In Suffolk, where the weavers and number of about four thouſand, Hall, 

ther artificers aſſembled oat of Lan- fol. 1414. | — 


ham, Sudbury, Hadley, &c, to the | 
on, 
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1525. on, and more eſpecially the clergy, in a ſtrange manner, 
rw The inſtrument of his oppreſſions was John Allen * his chap. 


Herbert. 


lain, who kept no meaſures, well knowing his maſter's pro- 
tection would not fail him on occaſion. Mean while, how 


great ſoever the cardinal's power was, a private perſon ven- 
tured to commence a ſuit againſt Allen, and proſecuted him 
ſo vigoroufly, that at laſt the affair came to the king's know- 
ledge, who was informed at the ſame time of feveral other 


He is like to 
turn him out 
of favour. 


complaints of the people. He had hitherto fancied, there had 
never been in England fo mild a government as his, being ig. 
norant of the ill uſe Wolſey made of his authority. This in- 


The cardinal formation threw him into fo terrible a rage, that the cardinal 
appeaſes yas like to have been entirely diſgraced, It was not with. 


dodut the utmoſt ſubmiſſion that he appeaſed the king's anger, 


ſhewing him withal his laſt will, wherein he had made him 
his heir. This he did to intimate, that he was labouring for 
him, and that the outrages he committed were only to in- 
__ creaſe the inheritance the king was one day to enjoy. Nothing 
can more fully expreſs the king's ſentiments concerning him, 
than his letter to the cardinal after having pardoned him. A 
fragment whereof inſerted by lord Herbert in his hiſtory, is 


as follows: 


The king's «6 
letter to the cc 


_ cardinal, 8 
Herbert. 

. 

3 c 

"66 


& conditional, 
cc 
(e 


Ff John Allen, doctor of law, the 


ſame that was judge of the cardinal's 
court, was made archbiſhop of Dublin 
in 1528, and barbarouſly murdered by 
Thomas Fitzgerald, eldeſt fon to the 
ear] of Kildare, 1534, Antiq. Oxt, 
This Allen, Who is ſaid by Hall to 
have been a man of more learning than 
virtue or. good conſcience, was com- 
miſſioned by the cardinal, in conſe- 
quence of his legatine power, to viſit 
all religious houſes; and accordingly 
he rid from one religious houſe to ano- 
taer, with a great train, in a kind of 


NS touching the matter of Wilton s, ſeeing it is in 
no other ſtrain than you write of, and you being al- 
ſo ſo ſuddenly (with the falling ſick of your ſervants) afraid, 
and troubled; I marve] not that it overſlipped you as it 
did. But it is no great matter, ſtanding the caſe as it doth; 
for it is yet in my hand, as I perceive by your letter, and 
your default was not ſo great, ſeeing the election was but 
| Wherefore, my lord, ſeeing the humbleneſs 
of your ſubmiſſion, and though the caſe were much more 
“ heinous, I can be content for to remit it, being right glad, 


perpetual progreſs or viſitation, and did 
the cardinal no little ſervice, Hall, fol, 
148. Herbert, p. 67. 


8 This matter of Wilton was this: 


the cardinal had elected a perſon priores 
of the nunnery there, for whom th? 


king had ſome way previouſly expreſſed 


his diſlike, The prioreſs of the nun- 
nery of Wilton was a baroneſs by her 
title, as were alſo thoſe of Shaftiburr, 
Barkin, and St. Mary's, in Wincheſtet, 
which were the only ones that were 
ſo in England, See Fiddes's Lif, Woll 

398. 
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« that according to mine intent, my monitions and warnings 1 325. 


« have been benignly and lovingly accepted on your behalf 


« promiſing you, that the very affection I bear you cauſed 
« me thus to do. As touching the help of religious houſes 
« to the building of your college, I would it were more, ſo 


« jt be lawfully ; for my intent is none, but that it ſhould fo 


« appear to all the world, and the occaſion of all their 
« mumbling might be ſecluded and put away; for, ſurely 
« there is great murmuring of it throughout all the realm, 


« both good and bad. They ſay not that all that is ill-gotten 
« is beſtowed upon the college, but that the college is the 
« cloak for covering all miſchiefe. This grieveth me, I aſe 


« ſure you, to hear it ſpdken of him, which I fo entirely 


« love, Wherefore, methought I could do no leſs, than 
thus friendly to admoniſh you. One thing more I perceive 


« by your own letter, which a little methinketh toucheth 


« conſcience, and that is, that you have received money of 


« the exempts for having of their old viſitors. Surely, this 
can hardly be with good conſcience. For, and they were 


« good, why ſhould you take money? And if they were ill, 
it were a ſinful act. Howbeit, your legacy herein might, 


« reradventure, apud homines, be a cloak, but not apud 
« Deum. Wherefore, you, thus moniſhed by him who ſo 
« entirely loveth you, I doubt not, will deſiſt, not only from 
„this, (if conſcience will not bear it) but from all other 
« things which would tangle the ſame; and, in ſo doing, 


we will ſing, te laudant angeli atque archangeli, te laudat 


“ omnis ſpiritus: and thus an end I make of this, though 


e rude, yet loving letter, deſiring you as benevolently to take 


it, as Ido mean it, for J enſure you, (and I pray you think ix 
“ ſo) that there remaineth at this hour, no ſpark of diſplea- 
% ſure towards you in my heart. And thus fare you weil, and 


ebe no more perplext. Written with the hand of your loving 
* ſovereign and friend, | 1 | 


HENRY R. 


This letter ſhews the king was informed of ſeveral of the Thecardiaal | 


cardinal's miſdemeanours. But he did not yet thoroughly Rom court 


know him, his affection for him combating in his heart the thoſe whom 
heinouſneſs of his proceedings, and making him believe, that be miſtruſts, 
his faults were the pure effects of his great zeal for the found- 
ing of his college, Had he not been thus prepoſſeſſed in his 


favour, he might have been more fully informed. But it was 
very dangerous to ſpeak directly againſt a favourite, to whom 


the king Rill ſhowed fo great kindneſs, Mean while, the 
Vol. VL, Q cardinal 


— > oe 
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1525. cardinal finding by this inſtance, what his enemies would he 
ye capable of doing againſt him, if they had the king's ear, was 
very careful to remove from court all he ſuſpected, At the 

ſame time, he ſtrove to preſerve the king's love and eſteem 


n by all forts of condeſcenſions. He had now built at Hamp- 
33 ton Court a ſtately palace, which outſhone in beauty all the 


| king's houſes. But what had lately happened convincing him 

-M might breed a jealouſy in the king, he made him a preſent 

of it b, as if from the very firſt he had intended to build it 

for him. He meant to inſinuate by this preſent, that he hezy- 

ce up riches purely for his ſake, which ſucceeded accord- 

The king ingly, The king had the ſame confidence in him as before, 

| 3 bim which the murmurs of the people ſeemed to have altered a 

friendſhip, little. This year he obtained the king's letters patents for 
Ac. Pub. founding the college at Oxford. | 

| deg About the ſame time, - the king a Henry Fitz. Roy 

king's natu- his natural ſon duke of Richmond and Somerſet, and high- 

r 1 fon _ admiral of England, though he was but ſix years old i. Ax 

Richroend. he had no legitimate ſon, he was extremely fond of this 


Act. Pub. baſtard, whom he had by the lady Elizabeth Blunt k. 
ATV. . 42. 


amb. x I, the 


Hall, 


1 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the cardinal was employed in 


tle the ſums due from the kin 


July 3 treating with the French ambaſſadors. The beginning ct 
with the June the regent had ſent general full powers to her two am- 
French baſſadors. But in the courſe of the negotiation they found 


ſhould have occaſion for more particular powers, to ſet- 


of France to the king of Eng- 


land, and which een of ſeveral articles were to be put 


n And the kilns. 4 in exchange, per⸗ 
mitted him to live in his palace at 


Richmond: at which, it ſeems, the 


people were highly offended, See Hall, 


fol. 144. 


i He was born in the prior's houſe 
at Blackmore, in Eſſex, and firſt made 


knight of the garter, then earl of 
Nottingham, and the ſame day duke 
of Richmond and Somerſet, 
 I$th of June. 
likewiſe heutenant general beyond the 
Trent, and warden general of the 
warches of Scotland, 


on the 
He was conſtituted 


After which he 
was bred up with Henry, earl of Sur- 
rey, at Windſor, from whence they 


Vent both together to ſtudy at Paris. 


Their friendſhip was endeared by the 
duke's marrying Mary, the earl's ſiſter, 
daughter to Thomas, duke of Nor- 
folk, by whom he had no iflue, He 
was very perſunable and of great ex- 


pectation, and for abilities of mind and 
body, one of the rareſt of his time, 
But he departed this life in the 17th 


year of his age, and was buried at 


Thetford, in Norfolk. Herbert. Dug- 
dale's Baron. vol. II p-. 305,——0n 
the ſame 18th day of June, was Henry 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, created 
marquis of Exeter, Henry Brancon, 
ſon of the duke of Suffolk, earl of 
Lincoln, ſir Thomas Manners, earl of 
Rutland, ſir Henry Clifford, earl of 
Cumberland, ſir Robert Ratclif, lord 
Fitz walter, viſcount F itz walter, and fir 


Thomas Bulleyn, viſcount Rochford. 


Hall, fol. 148. 

k Daughter of ſir John Blunt, widow 
of fir Gilbert Talboys, who was thought 
for her rare endowments of nature an 
ornaments of education, to be the beau- 


ty and maſter Kere of her time. Ibid. 


into 
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into one according to Henry's intention. Theſe new powers 1525. 
were diſpatched the 16th of Auguſt. Upon ſuch an extraor- .J. 
dinary occaſion, the French ambaſfadors had properly nothing 
to do but to comply with the king of England's pleature. 
Their aim being to diſengage him from the emperor, and 
unite him with the king their maſter, there was no diſputing Henry's ge- 
upon the terms, But it muſt be confeſſed that on this occa- Ay 15 
fon, Henry behaved with uncommon generoſity. Though range. 
he might have demanded towns and even provinces, in return 
for the friendſhip he was pleaſed to contract with Francis I, 
and for the charges he was going to be engaged in, he con- 
tented himſelf with ſecuring by new treaties the ſums that 
were juſtly due to him. Theſe treaties being ready, were 
foned at Moore, a houſe of the king's, on the 3oth of 
.. | | | Pe 

7 he firſt contained a defenſive league between France Treaty of 
and England, againſt all powers ſpiritual or temporal, that erg =: 
ſhould invade either of the two kingdoms. The allies of the... 
two kings were included by name in the league n, but with treaties, 
the limitation, that this article was not to be underſtood of = Pub, 
thoſe who had uſurped any thing upon either of the two prin- c. a. 
cipal contractors ſince the league concluded at London, Du Tillet, 
Odtober the 1K, 1518. Hence the emperor, who had lately Herbert. 
conquered the duchy of Milan, was excluded. Moreover, 
Henry engaged to uſe his beſt endeavours to procure the 


liberty of Francis. | oe nine Z 
The ſecond treaty concerning the payment of the ſums due Ro, Pub. 
to Henry from the king of France, namely, 1. by a treaty er 
of the 7th of Auguſt, 151 5, one million of crowns of gold. 
2. By another of the 12th of January, 1518, for the reſtitu- 4 
fon of Tournay, five hundred thouſand crowns of gold. 
3 By another of the ſame date, twenty-three thouſand livres 
Tournois. 4. By another of November the 13th, 1520, 
tour hundred fixty-two thouſand crowns. For all theſe ſums 
de regent bound herſelf in the king her ſon's name, to pay 
Heiry two millions of crowns of cold, of thirty-ave pence 
Lournois each, which being reduced to crowns de ſolcil, of 


1 1 2 „ 0 f f . ; : 
la Hertfordſhire, and his mother: thoſe named by king 
1 o 500 : 2 1 : . 7 

Their common allics were the Henry, were the enjperor, and his bro- 


iche, Venice, the kings of Hungary ther Ferdinand, the king of Denmark 
. K ortugal, and the duke of Ferrara; the queen dowager of France, Marga- 
i tote named by France in partt- ret, archduchefs ot Hubtria, the biſtop 
der, the kings of Scotland and Na- of Liege, the dukes of Urbing, C.-ves, 
„ez the dukes of Savoy, Lorrain, and Juliers, the hout? cf Medicis, the 


ueiares; 
eee. 


of 85 the Switzers; the marquis Florentinęs, and the Hande towns. Rye 
alu 


429, the marguis of Montſerrat, mer's Fai, tom. XIV. p. 51. 
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1525. thirty. eight pence, amounted to the ſum of eighteen hundred 2 
WY and ninety-four thouſand, ſeven hundred, thirty- ſix crowns, ne? 
and thirty-two pence Tournois a. D,;-1 M$ ſum was to be pai | 

at ſeveral times, viz. forty-ſeven thouſand three hundred and Fr. 
ſixty- eight crowns, within forty days after the date of the the 
treaty ; the like ſum on the firſt of November next, and the mi 


| 2 ſame every {ix months till the whole was paid. I his made 
in all forty payments, confequently the whole um was to be 


paid in twenty years. er 
It was farther agreed by the ſame treaty, that if Heap del ſw 
before he had received the two millions, the arrears were to lia 
be paid to his heirs and ſucceſſors. But in caſe he out-lived anc 
the payment of the whole, he ſhould receive during life, a na 
yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns to ceaſe at hi hat 
death. 
To ſecure the performance of the 8 the regent was 00! 

to ſwear to it ſolemnly before the Engliſh ambaſſadors, and 20 
Prancis I. was to ratify and ſwear to it immediately after his the 
p. 65, 67, return into France. eee Henry had for ſecurity, the the 
9101. cardinal of Bourbon, the dukes of Vendome and Longueville ye 
the earls of St. Paul, Maulevrier, Brienne, the lords of far 
Montmorency, Lautrec, and Breze, the cities of Paris M 

| Lyons, Orleans, Touloute, Amiens, Boudeaux, Tours, ſor 
f and Rheims“. cri 
- It muſt be obſerved, that in the 65 of two millions ot a 

crowns due to Henr 's there was no deduction of what he had cre 
received from Francis I. from the year 1515, to their rup ye 

ture. This was all the advantage Henry made, which ws 

not very great, conſidering how little punctual the king of thi 

France was in his payments. me 

By a third treaty, the regent engaged to pay to Mary thi 

Henry's ſiſter, queen dowager of France. all the arrears of thi 

her dowry at ſeveral payments, namely, five thouſand crows thi 

within forty days after the date of the treaty, and a like fun fre 

every fix months till the whole was diſcharged. Moreove) wi 

ſhe promiſed to let her enjoy her dowry for the future. in 

I bere was alſo a fourth treaty, which ran, that tit em 

king of Scotland ſhould be reckoned in the number of the his 

allies of France, but on condition the Scots committed nd dic 

n Decies octies centum millium © All theſe RE and cities were '0 7 

coronarum auri de ſole, & nonaginta ſend a bond with their ſeal anne*% lian 

quatuor millium coronarum auri de ſole, within two months, under the obli dr. 
ſeptingentarum triginta ſex coronarum gation and forfeiture of all their? goods ſee 

auri de ſole, & triginta duorum ſoli- Ibid, p. 65. | lery 

dorum turonenfium,—lbid, p. 59 ä 145 


act of hoſtility oxi England, after the 2 '&th of December 1525. 
next. CAR 
Laſtly, by a fifth treaty it was agreed, that the court o.. 
France ſhould conſent neither directly nor indirectly, chat! 

the duke of Albany ſhould return into Scotland during the 
minority of James V. 


All theſe ſeveral treaties, which oroperly were only 8 76, vas: 
rent articles of one and the ſame treaty, were ratified and 
ſworn by the regent of France?, and confirmed by the par- 
liaments of Paris, Toulouſe, dad Bourdeaux, The lords 
and cities that were to be ſecurities, gave their bonds. Fi- P- 173. 
nally, Francis I. himſelf ſent a ratitcation under his own 
hand, and dated the 27th of December. 

But after having done the king's affairs, the ende for. Grantof the 
got not himſelf. "There is in the collection of the publick gui, wa 
acts, the regent's bond of the 18th of November, to pay Act. Pub, 
the cardinal the arrears of the penſion granted him in lieu of V. p.10. 
the adminiſtration of the biſhoprick of Tournay, being four 

years and a half, amounting to the ſum of twenty-nine thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ninety-three crowns of gold de ſoliel 4. 
Moreover, ſhe declared, that for ſeveral other weighty rea- 
ſons, there was due to the cardinal a hundred thouſand 
crowns of gold: theſe two ſums making together one hundred 
and twenty-one thouſand eight hundred and ninety- eight 
crowns de ſoleil, were to be paid in ſeven years, by half 
yearly equal payments. 

The defenſive league between France and England being rr. regent 
thus concluded and ſigned, the regent began to be a little takes heart. 
more at eaſe, and better able to diſpute upon the terms f 
the King her ſon's liberty. Beſides, the had reaſon to hope, 
the king of England's declaration would help to determine 
the pope and Venetians, whoſe fears alone hindred them 
from forming a league againſt the emperor. And indeed, e ies a 
will hereafter be ſeen, they altered their meaſures upon hear- call their 
ing what the king of England had done. Mean while, the ambaſſadors, 
emperor receiving advice of the treaty of Moore, recalled qr ry 
his ambaſſadors, who were fiill in England *, and Henry Hollingn. 


did the ſame with . to his in Spain. Shortly e Heber: 


p In October, fir William Fitzwil- 9 3 "6 or de ſoleil, were 
liams, treaſurer of the houſhold, and golden coins, of old worth thirty-eight 
a, Taylor, were fent into France, to penc2 Tournois. 
ſee the queen regent ſwear to the ob- r Monſieur de Prat, his ambaſſador, 
kervance of theſe 1reaties, Hall, fol, departed out of England April g, Hall, 
145. | fol, 139, Hollingſh. p. 891. 


Charles 


1 


* 


5 . 
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1525. Charles concluded his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, 13 


by virtue of a diſpenſation brought him by cardinal Salviati, drid 
who delivered it to him after the concluſion of the foremen. 


* 0 
tioned treaty, 5 „„ ry 

, . Whilſt the affairs of Europe took a new turn, by the ef. 
Hffairs of Q | R wp 2 HE cert 
Scotland. fects of the battle of Pavia, and the French king's captivity, 155 
Buchanan, there was no other alteration in thoſe of Scotland, except that refo 


the earl of Angus, who was to hold the adminittration but 
four months, did not think fit to reſign, when his time wa ag 


expired. Whereupon the ear] of Argyle withdrew greatly and 
_ diſfatished, but the earl of Lenox, though likewiſe diſpleaſed, con 
ſtill remained at court. Mean while, the queen, and the in 2 
carl of Arran, who had been diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmind- reſt 
ful of their affairs. The earl of Lenox's diſcontent giving ted, 
them room to hold intelligence with him, they perſuaded ſeei 
him to inſtill into the king a defire to be freed from the earl mo 
of Angus. But as there was occaſion for great precaution to the 
_ deceive that lord's vigilance, it was not till the next year that uni 
the king found an opportunity to attempt the execution of his Th 
oo EE no eos Op. _ - tall 
Truce be- In the beginning of the year, the court of Scotland had wit 
on OY? ſent an embaſſy to England, at the head whereof was the eal Wi va 
Scaling of Caffils, to treat of the king's marriage with the princeſs bis 
prolonged, Mary. But as ſeveral difficulties occurred, the truce which his 
Sh LO was to expire the 26th of January, was prolonged to the Fr; 
IV. p. Wes | . 2 | 8 
ST 5 23d of March, to give the earl of Caſſils time to take a Ity, 
journey to Scotland for new inſtructions. Mean while, it hit] 
was not poſſible to conclude-any thing, becauſe, in all ap- em 
pearance, Henry had no intention to give his only daughter for 
and heir to the king of Scotland. Indeed, it does not ap- tog 
pear vzhat advantage could be reaped by the marriage. Be- wh 
ſides, as he then intended to join with France, it was na wh 
longer his intereſt to manage the Scots. | 
This year, the king following his Spaniard, reſiding at Panama, firſt at- em 
hawk, and leaping over a ditch with a tempted the diſcovery of the South-ſc2 
pole, tcl! in upon his head, and had coaſt, and at laſt came to Peru, which Wy 
not one Edmund Moody, a footman, he ranfacked,—Hernando de Magel- 
jumped in, end raiſed up his head, Janes aforementioned, dying in the voy- an. 
which was fuck faſt in the clay, he age, his compznions went on to Bor- : 
had been drowned, Hall, fol, 139. neo, and the Moluccas, whence ons in. 
Stow, p. 523. —Vlaſco Nennez, hav- of the ſhips returned to Spain, by the 
ing in 1213, firſt diſcovered the Scuth- Cape of Good Hope, and fo firſt com. gu 
ſea, and Hernando de Magellanes, paſſl- paſſed the globe; Joan Sebaſtian de 2 
26 in 1520, through the Straits in Cano, a Biſcainer, being pilot. Her- | 
South America, that bear his name; bert, p. 70. > t 
ais year 1525, Franceſco Picarro, a — r me: 


Before 
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Before the treaty of Moore was concluded, the emperor 1526. 
had a great advantage in his negotiations at Rome and Ma- Cm, 
arid. By reſtoring Sforza to Milan, he was almoſt ſure the Negotiations 
pope and Venetians would abandon France, and by deſiſting g,;.c;ar4, 
from his demand of the duchy of Burgundy, he could be 2 
certain Francis would readily reſign Milan, and not trouble 
himſelf much with the concerns of Italy. But he could not 
reſolve to do either, and that made the negotiations ſo tedi- 
ous. After the treaty of Moore was ſigned, the ſtate of his 
affairs was changed. The pope was grown more courageous, The pope. 
and finding himſelf deceived by the emperor, who in a ſe- = 

cond ratification of their treaty, left the reſtoration of Sforza out Sforra's 
in a ſtate of uncertainty, plainly told him, that without thereforation. 
reſtitution of the Milaneſe, there was no peace to be expec- © d. 
ted. The emperor had alſo reaſon to fear, that Francis J. 
ſeeing himſelf like to be ſo well ſupported, would be till 
more incompliant with reſpe& to Burgundy. So, perceiving 
there was no way to prevent a league which was going to 
unite ſo many princes againſt him, he was in great perplexity. 
There was a neceſſity of ſpeedily reſolving either to main- 
tain, without any ally, the impending war, or to make peace 
with France, Both were equally perplexing. In chooſing Theewperor | 
war, he knew not where to find money, and in making with pug 
his priſoner a forced peace, he could not expect to reap from Herbert. 
his victory the advantage he propoſed. Happily for him, 
Francis, tired of his captivity, freed him from this perplex- 
ty, by offering to reſign the duchy of Burgundy, which had 
hitherto been the main obſtacle to a peace. After that the 
emperor readily and ſeriouſly treated with him, whereas be- 
fore he had only amuſed him, Shortly after, they concluded 
together the famous treaty of Madrid. The chief articles to 
which Francis ſubmitted were theſe, beſides many others 
which it would be needleſs to recite. 1 


That the king of France ſhould marry queen Leonora, the cat of 
emperor's ſiſter, and have with her two hundred thouſand Madrid, 
Crowns of gold. | | : The EE 5 Jan. 14. 

That Francis ſhould be releaſed on the 1cth of March, . 
and the ſame day ſhould deliver to the emperor his two ſons x. p78. 
in hoſtage 5 | A 5 ; Trays 

That he ſhould refign to the emperor the duchy of Bor- Hal. 
gundy in full fovercignty. . 


t And ſome other lords, among whom was the duke of Albany, Sce Ry- 


mer, tom. XIV. p. 311. wa | 
Q 4 That 
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I 526. That he ſhould deſiſt from the homage, the emperor owed 
wa him for Flanders and Artois. _ 
That he ſhould renounce all claim to Naples, Milan, Aſti, 
T ournay, Liſle, and Heſdin, &c. 
That he ſhould perſuade Henry d' Albert to reſign the 


| Kingdom of Navarre to the emperor, or at leaſt ſhould give 


him no aſliſtance, 


T bat, within forty days he ſhould reſtore the duke of 
| Bourbon and all his party to their eſtates. _ 


That he ſhould reſtore Philibert de Chilons, prince of _ 


Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluzzo, to their Princi- 
palities. 


That he ſhould give no fort of alſiſtance to the duke of 


Guelders, and after that prince's death, ſhould uſe his beſt 
endeavours to cauſe his towns to fall into the emperor's 
hands. 85 

That he ſhould pay 2 king of England five hundred 
thouſand crowns which the emperor owed him. 

That when the emperor went to Italy to receive the im. 
perial crown, he ſhould lend him twelve gallies, four large 
| ſhips, and a land army, or two hundred chouſand crowns 

Inſtead of the army, 

Laſtly, he promiſed upon the word and honour of a 

3 to execute all theſe articles, or in caſe of non. perfor- 

mance to return priſoner | into Yoon, 


1 Vi Francs had not beets 6 haſty to offer. the duchy of Bur- 
emperor's gundy, he would probably have rad himſelf many trou- 
affairs at bles, and avoided reproaches which much concerned his bo- 
5 eg nour u. At the time, the treaty of Madrid was concluded, 
of Madrid, Charies was under very great perplexities. Beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, he knew that the princes and Hans- 
Towns of Germany, that had embraced Luther's doctrine, 
began to take meaſures to ſecure themſelves from the calami- 

ties they were daily threatened with. To this was added 

the dread of a Turkiſh invaſion in Hungary, which greatly 
concerned the emperor, by reaſon of the neighbourkood of 
Auſtria. So, in all likelihood, if Francis had not been 


At the concluſion. of tk treaty, break it. Herbert, p. 74. But it 
Francis coming to the altar, and put- ſeems all this was a farce : for before 
ing his right hand upon the 'bible, did Francis figned the treaty, he made a 
ſwear by the ſacrament and the holy formal, though private proteſtation 2s 

| evangeliſts, not to break this capitu- gainſt it in the preſence of a few truſty 
lation all the days of his life, nor to italia and notaries. See P. Daniel, 


give counſel or favour that any ſhould tom, VII. p. 614. 


haſty, 
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baſty, the emperor would have rather deſiſted from Bur- 1525. 
gundy than been expoſed to ſo many enemies at once. 
Theſe were the real motives that obliged him to haſten the 
concluſion of the treaty of Madrid, contrary to the inſtances 
and oppoſition of many of his countellors, who repreſented 
to him, that he would be infallibly diſappointed. His chan- Guleclars. 
cellor even refuſed to ſign it; but as he believed he had ftrong 
reaſons to run that hazard, he abſolutely concluded, in a be 
lief that it was the ſole means to prevent the league againſt 
bim. Whatever happened, he hoped to come off by reſto- 
ring Sforza to Milan, which however he did not intend to do 
but at the laſt extremity. Mean while, by reſolving to in- 
fit upon that article, he rendered all his meaſures ineffettual ; 
he loſt his prifoner, without obtaining Burgundy, or prevent- 
ing the league; in ſhort, after ſuſtaining many attacks, he 
was, as will be ſeen, forced to part with the duchy of Milan. | 
But where is the prince, let his abilities be ever ſo great, . 
that can foreſee all the conſequences of his own policy? 
When Charles V. ſigned the treaty of Madrid, he thought it 
very advantageous. Indeed Francis would have dearly pur- 
_ chaſed his liberty, if, when he ſigned the treaty, he had re- 
ally intended to keep it, But it is too manifeſt, that when he 
gave his word, he deſigned to break it, ſince he had no ſooner 
ſet foot in his. own dominions, but he refuſed to ratify the 
treaty. This was ſo little expected by the emperor, that The emperor 
immediately after the concluſion of the peace, he wrote to adds a new | 
the pope, that though he had promiſed to reſtore Sſorza edge ng 2 5 
Milan, it was however. on condition that Sforza cleared him- to . | 
felt of the crime of felony and treaſon laid to his charge. Guicciard, 
Adding, that ſince the princes of Italy wiſhed, he would not 
give the duchy of Milan to the archduke Ferdinand his 
brother, he would preſent it to the duke of Bourbon, in caſe 
Sforza was found guilty. Clement VII. being informed of The pope 
| the conditions of the treaty of Madrid, preſently oueſſe bleves 1 
that Francis had accepted of them only to obtain his releaſe, not keep 3 
without intending to perform them. In this belief, he ſtill treaty of 
inſiſted upon Sforza's reſtoration without terms, being wil- I 
ling, before he engaged with the emperor, to fee what the upon Stor- 
king of France would do. The ſenate of Venice being of **'s refio:: 
the ſame mind, not a little contributed to keep the pope 8 
his reſolution. 
What theſe ſubtle politicians had foreſeen, came to paſs. Francis ar- 
F rancis was no ſooner arrived in his own tetritories, but hee a = 
mounted a "Turkiſh horſe and rid full ſpeed to St. John de pions, aa 
Luz, from n he went the next day to Bayonne. The 
| 17th 
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1 526, 17th of March, he figned bonds to the king of England for : 


the ſums in which his mother the regent had engaged him. 
Hall. By the way, the hiſtorians place this prince's deliverance on 
Ac. Pub. the 18th of March, and yet theſe bonds are dated at Bayonne 


XIV. p. 129. 
5 rack, aka the 17th of the ſame month. When he came to Bayonne, 


Herbert, Lanoy, who accompanied him as ambaſſador, prayed him to. 


ep Ou ratify the treaty of Madrid. But the king told him, that 


r 


tify the having exceeded in the treaty, the power of a king of France, 
treaty, in granting the duchy of Burgundy to the emperor, he 
dir hits it muſt endeavour to obtain the conſent of the Burgundians, 
\  Gnicciars, and the approbation of the reſt of his ſubjects: that how. 


Herbert, ever, he deſigned to execute the treaty, but wanted a little 
Vell. time to prepare for it. This anſwer might have ſufficiently 
He rati6es ſhown the ambaſſador the king's intention. He followed 
| thetreaty him over to Bourdeaux, where the king's firſt care was 
ef Moore. to ratify the treaty concluded at Moore with the king of 
Wipf. England . From Bourdeaux he came to Cognac, where 
1:4, 175 he made fome ſtay, with the viceroy of Naples ſtill in his 


 Tnoypreſſestrain, who preſſed him from time to time to ratify and exe- 


Gricciars, Cute the treaty of Madrid, or return to Spain, according to 


Mezerai, his oath, To this the king to be excuſed, alledged three 


| Herbert, reaſons, which were far from being ſatisfactory to the am- 


The kh baſſador. The firſt was, that it was not in his power to 
alledges reſign Burgundy, becauſe the kings of France not being pro- 


reaſons to be prĩietors of their dominions, it was not lawful for them to 


excuſed. 


Hall. alienate any part *. The ſecond, that he was compelled to 
iin the treaty of Madrid. The third, that by his corona - 


tion oath, he had ſworn not to alienate any part of his king- 
dom, and this oath annulled that which he had taken at 


Madrid. The ambaſſador replied to the firſt, that though 


Lnoy's he could not alienate any of his provinces, that was not ta 
„ de underſtood of dominions unjuſtly acquired by the crown 


of France, as was the dutchy of Burgundy. To the ſecond. 
he anſwered, that it wes left to his choice either to remain 


in the ſtate, the chance of war, and the will of God had 


_ thrown him into, or to be freed by a treaty : that he had 
even follicited it, and it was difficult to conceive, wherein 
the force he complained of conſiſted, To the third he 
ſald, that when the king ſwore to the treaty of Madrid, he 


was not ignorant of his coronation oath, and probably, did 


not believe the ſecond. contrary to the firſt ; that af it was 


w Before fir Thomas Cheney, who x Without the conſent of the prin- 


was diſpatched by king Henry to con- cipal perſons of the eſtate and parkas 


gratulate him upon his rckeſe. Her- ment, Ibid. 
dert, p 7%, 2 | | 


otherwiſe, 
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atherwiſe, there would be reaſon to think, he had intended 1 | "I 
to impoſe upon the emperor's ealineſs. Without extinſs LR 
ning here either the king's reaſons, or the ambaſſador's | 
anſwer, it ſuffices to ſay in a word, the king was already 
teſolved. | . : „ LO / | | 
The pope, the Venetians and the duke of Milan, plainly The pope's 
foreſeeing, Francis would ſcruple to execute the treaty of 224d Veneti- 
Madrid, had ſent ambaſſadors to him, who found him at * 
Cognac. They were received with great civilities, and the the king at 
king immediately entered into treaty with them concerning — 
a league againſt the emperor. The league was concluded League at 
indeed at Cognac, the 17th of May, between the pope, the Cognac a- 
king of France, the duke of Milan, and the Venetians v; if nad 
but it was not publiſhed till a month after, Francis pre- Ovicciard, 
| tending he could not ratify it till he had ſeen the ratifica- P. Daniel, 
tions of the other allies. The viceroy of Naples, having fel 
ſome notice of it, ſummoned the king, for the laſt time, to 2 calls 
execute the treaty of Madrid. Whereupon Francis told him ven che 
plainly, it was not in his power to reſign Burgundy, though ks who 
he had promiſed it. But to ſhew him, he deſired to live in plainly he 
friendſhip with the emperor his maſter, he offered to give" Wan ne 
him two millions of crowns of gold as an equivalent ES 
Burgundy, and punctually to perform the reſt of the treaty. He offers 
Thus the emperor's meaſures were entirely broken. He two millions 
had the king of France no longer in his power, and yet, Fe wag: 
was not leſs obliged to ſuſtain the efforts cf the league newly Theomperor 
concluded againſt him; not to mention the king of England VL abate: 
who probably would ſooner or later act offenſively. 3 
whole refuge conſiſted in having the king of F rance's two 

ſons in hoſtage. But this embaraſſment was not capable of 

making him yield on this occaſion. He choſe to run all 
bazards rather than conſent to the leaſt alteration of the trea- 

ty of Madrid. His reſolution being notified to Francis, the The league | 
league was publiſhed at Cognac the 11th of June. Twols made 
things haſtened the concluſion of the league. The firſt, Ry 
that the caſtle of Milan, beſieged by the imperialiſts, being P. Dat: 
hard preſſed, wanted a ſpeedy relief, and the pope and Ve- 5 
netians durſt not ſend their troops into the field, before they 

were aſſured of the league with France. The ſecond, that 

the king of France deſigning to offer the emperor two mil- 

10ns of crowns in lieu of Burgundy, he believed the offer 


Ex. See the articles of this league in ſays, it was concluded the 1oth, and 
Guicciardinj, 1, 17; and P. Daniel, others the zad of May, Hall, fol. 


tom, VII. p. G20, &c, Guicclard, 149, &. | 
| would 


7 Hall, 


1526, would meet with. a readier acceptance after the concluſion of 
— the league. It is certain, this was his ſole aim, and, if his 
| offer had been accepted, he would never have ratified the 
Francis league of Cognac. Nay, after the league was publiſhed, 
e te neither himſelf nor the king of England, ever made any con- 
: . ſiderable effort againſt the emperor, their intent being only 
to frighten him, and to obtain the reſtitution of the two 

hoſtages upon reaſonable terms. Thus, for once the Italians 

were the dupes of the French and the Engliſh, which de- 

ſerves notice, as a thing very uncommon. Mean while 
Francis and Henry, to purſue their ſcheme, made a new 

_ treaty, promiſing never to make peace with the emperor, 

_ unleſs he would reſtore the hoſtages and pay Henry what he 

_ owed him. But this treaty obliged them not to take up 

arms to e each other the ſatisfaction they demand. 

| ed, 
The pope's The pope and the Venietians relying on the aGſtance of 
and Vene- France and England, ſent their troops into the ficld under 
tians wand the command of the duke of Urbino, who ſuffered the caſtle 
__ ene of Milan to be taken, and cauſed an attempt upon Genoa 
| Guicciard, to miſcarry, for want of ſending the allies a ſupply of fit 
Hall. teen hundred men. Guicciardini inſinuates, in ſeveral pla- 
; ces, that the duke acted but faintly againſt the emperor, 
who was very weak in Italy, and that the duke of Bour- 

bon, who was returned to Milan, would if the leaſt ae | 

have been infallibly conſtrained to abandon the city. e 

The Coloa. Whilſt the duke of Urbino indirectly favoured the em- 
nas make peror, the duke of Seſſa the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Rome, 
war upon and Hugo de Moncada, who commanded at Naples in the 
eve pope Viceroy's abſence, ſupplied by other means the weakneſs of 
P. Daniel, the imperialiſts, by exciting the Colonnas to make war 
upon the pope, whilſt his troops were in the duchy of 
Milan. This unexpected invaſion, which the pope could aſ- 
cribe only to the ſollicitations of the emperor or his mi- 
niſters, cauſed him to reſolve to ſend into the kingdom of 
Naples the army commanded by the duke of Urbino in the 
Milaneſe, and to that end he obtained the conſent of the Ve- 
ne tians. But the duke of Seſſa, to avoid the invaſion, the 
kingdom of Naples was threatened with, ſo ordered it, that 
They fub- the Colonnas gave the pope all the ſatisfaQion he deſired. 
ite The agreement was made at Rome the 22d of Auguſt, and 
the duke of Urbino was countermanded. = 

Theventer But about a month after, when the pope leaſt expetted | 
Rome ona it, the Colonnas with five or fix thouſand men entered 
*%6cen- Rome in the night between the 19th and 2oth of September, 


and 
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and ſo alarmed the pope that he retired in a fright to the 1526, 
caſtle of St. Angelo. As he was not very ſafe in that caſtle, WWW 
where he had nothing to maintain a ſiege, Moncada went Ae 8 
to him, and repreſented the danger he was in, and that caſtle of St. 
beſides Rome was going to be plundered, he perſuaded him Angelo, 
to make a ſeparate truce with the emperor for four months. Pute de 
This was more than the emperor wanted, who had now tween the 
ardered levies to be made in Germany, and was going to ſend pope and 
back Lanoy to Naples with a good body of Spaniſh troops. e. 
When the truce was ſigned, the pope's forces which ſerved 
under the duke of Urbino were recalled to Rome. _ 

Mean while, the pope was extremely ſurprized at Francis $'$Clement I, 
ſlowneſs, who, though principal author of the league, made VII. en fe 


to intend to 


yet no effort to oblige the emperor to reſtore his ſons. The 90 to Spain. 
king of England's indolence aſtoniſhed him no leſs, becauſe eee 
not knowing that the league concluded at Moore was only! ae 
defenſive, he had imagined the two kings were to attack the 

emperor with all their forces. So, to excite them by raiſing 

their jcalouſy, he declared he intended to go into Spain and 

concert means with the emperor to procure the peace of 
Europe. This declaration very much confounded the French 

and Engliſh ambaſſadors. They were afraid there was fome 

hidden myſtery in fo extraordinary a journey, and therefore 

uſed their beſt endeavours to difluade the pope from it. But Henry | 
Henry uſed a more effectual means, namely, a preſent rw 


_ thirty thouſand ducats, which entirely civerted the pretended Herbert. 
deſign of this journey. 

Shortly after, Clement VII. broke his agreement with The pope 
the Colonnas, and ordered the troops, he had ſent for to breaks the 
Rome, to march into their territories, having excommuni- 797-54 
cated them, and deprived Pompeo Colonna of the cardinalate. Colonnas. 
He affirmed that his treaty with them was void, becauſe he Gviccirs. 
was forced to it. He thereby, juſtified, in tha meaſure, ' . 
Francis's proceedings, whom, on the ſame pretence, he had 
abſolved from his oath at Madrid. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, this baron de Pond Toter 
perg was marching from Germany towards Italy with an marches to 
army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand men, raiſed for the _— * 
emperor's ſervice. Whereupon, the duke of Urbino, Who Urbigo ra iſes 
kept the duke of Bourbon as it were beſieged in Milan, quit- the bolckade 

ted the neighbourhood of that city, under colour of oppo- Armor 
ling the paſſage of the Germans. Mean while, the pope Bella. 
was not a little embarraſſed. The truce was ſoon to ex- Hall. 
pire. Frondſberg was marching to Italy, and the viceroy 

of Naples was now in the iſland of Corſica, leading to Naples 


2 ſtrong 


* 
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1526, A ſtrong reinforcement of Spaniards. Mean time, the king 


of France making no preparations to ſupport his allies, and 


Francis neg-the king ef England ſhowed the ſame remiſſneſs. Frondc. 
lets the af perg, {till continuing his march, arrived in the Mantuan, 
fairs of tay» here the prince of Orange came and ſerved under him ag 

a volunteer. Afterwards, about the middle of December, 

he repaired to the borders of the Milaneſe, the duke of 
Urbino not being able or willing to oppoſe his march. Here 
ay ay expected the duke of Bourbon who was to come and 
at a loſs for join him, but was not yet in condition to execute that de. 
want of ſign. The difficulty ſprung from his having no money to 
6 . Pay his troops, who poſitively refuſed to go out of the 
City before they had received their arrears, and even threat. 


| _ ened to ſack the town. There was no other way to hinder 


them from executing their threats, than to take the plate 


belonging to the churches. This ſerved to pay part of what 


was due to the troops, who had ſcarce received any thing 
| fince the battle of Pavia, ſo deſtitute of money was the em- 
peror. The duke of Bourbon made uſe of another expedi- 
ent to encreaſe his treaſure : and that was to cauſe the chan- 


cellor Morone to be condemned to die, who to redeem his 
life gave him twenty thouſand ducats. He afterwards be- 


came one of his chief counſellos 
Lanoy ar- Whilſt the duke of Bourbon was employed in raiſing 


8 money, Lanoy, who was come to Naples with a body of 


He amuſes Spaniſh troops, amuſed the pope with negotiations tending 
the pope. only to hinder him from taking ſure meaſures, but putting him 


Guicciard. 


P. Panel. in hopes of a ſpeedy agreement with the emperor. Theſe 


hopes however became more remote after Frondſperg's ar- 
rival. Whilſt Milan was in danger, the emperor had in- 


timated to the pope, that if he deſired Franceſco Sforza to 


be brought to his trial, it was only to ſave the honour of 
the empire, and he would give the judges private orders to 


declare him innocent. But after the arrival of the Germans, 


he demanded ſuch a pecuniary reparation, that Sforza was 


by no means able to raiſe the ſum required. Wherefore the 


_ emperor pretended that the pope, the Venetians, and the Flo- 


rentines ſhould he his ſecurities. | 


Francis de- The pope and the Venetians had expected that immedi- | 
ceives the ately after the concluſion of the league of Cognac, Francis 


. 88 would ſend a ſtrong army into Italy, and with the king of 


Gvicciard, England make a powerful diverſion upon the borders of 
Spain and Flanders. But, as we have ſeen, they were very 
much miſtaken. Francis had concluded the league only to 
frighten his enemy, and in hopes it would cauſe him to àc- 


4 cept 


. „ 5 — 88 „ 5 
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cept of the offered equivalent. He was deſirous to avoid 1526. 
2 war, and even thought himſelf ſo ſure of ſucceeding by www 
that means, that he had made with the king of England no | 
treaty to oblige them to take up arms unleſs they were at- 
tacked. Thus Henry knowing the king of France's diſpo- 
ſition, took care to go no faſter than he. Expreſſes and en-who fllicit 
voys from the pope and the Venetians frequently came brandy 
che two courts to ſollicit them to war, but it was to noHerbert, 
purpoſe. On the contrary, even after the pope and the Ve. 
netians had ſolemnly declared war againſt the emperor, Francis 
{ent the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to make him again the ſame _ 
offer of two millions of crowns in lieu of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy. But the emperor rejected it with diſdain, and charg-The emperor | 
ed the ambaſſador to tell his maſter he had acted like a cal him 
knave and a villain, and ought not to have forgot their laſt ©: 
converſation 2. Probably, the ambaſſador thought not pro- 
per to diſcharge ſo ungrateful a commiſſion. This afterwards 
occafioned a miſtake which was not favourable to the king 
of France. j) 88 
Whilſt Italy, France and Spain were in agitation, Henry wait, 4. 
lived peaceably in his kingdom, and the cardinal his favou- tains grant, 
rite was wholly employed about his college at Oxford, forj?”* © 
which he inceſſantly obtained freſh grants from the pope and Act. pub. 
the king. The pope durſt not refuſe him any thing at a XIV. p. 155 
time when he thought he wanted his credit, to incline the “84. 
king his maſter to war; and Henry was always ready to 
give him marks of his affection, by confirming whatever was 
granted by the pope: This condeſcenſion of the pope and 
the king proved fatal to ſeveral little monaſteries *, which 
were ſuppreſſed by the cardinal, and the revennes applied to 
his college. „ „% i DIS EY | 
Ever fince the publiſhing of the league of Cognac, the The pope 
pope and Venetians had uſed their conſtant endeavours, tor, _ 
| perſuade Henry not only to come into it, but declare him- Henry into 
| {elf protector. It is eaſy to gueſs with what view they paid _ league 
him this deference. They hoped to find him the ſame 5 
formerly, ever ready to be inſnared, and to laviſh away his 185. 
money for the affairs of others. There are, in the collection 


2 It ſeems before Francis went from a The following monaſteries are 
Spain, the emperor ſaid to him one day, named; Daventre, Raverſton, Tyke- 
Are you willing to perform all that is ford, Sandwell, Eanwell, Lytlemore, 
capitulated between us? Francis re- Pogley, Thobye, Blackmore, Staneſ- 
plied, Ves; and when you find that I gate, Typtre, Wykes, Dodneſh, Snape, 
co not keep my word with you, I wiſh Lyeſines, Tonbridge,- Begham, and Ca- 
and conſent that you hold me for a licete, See Rymei's Fed, tom. XIV. 
kuve and a villain, Herbert, p. 75. p.15 5183. | | b 
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of the publick acts, ſeveral credentials of the Venetian am- 


baſſadors addreſſed to the king, the queen, and the cardinal, 


probably to preſs the king to come into this league. There 


is likewiſe Clement VII.'s commiſſions to Hubert Gambara 


and Giovanni Baptiſta Sanga to treat with Henry, In this 


commiſſion the pope ſaid, that the circumſtances of the times 


torcing the allies to conclude a league without the king of 


_ England's participation, they had however agreed, to de. 
 clare him proteddor. Wherefore he empowered his two 


envoys to treat with that monarch upon his entering into 
the league, and to change or alter the articles, as ſhould be 


agreed with him, nay, to annul it entirely, if it was thought 
neceſſary, and conclude another. Moreover, he gave them 


powers to ſettle with him the penſion which was to be ad- 
judged to him as protector of the league, if he would pleaſe 
to accept of the title. But this penſion, as appears elſe- 


Where, was to be raiſed upon the duchy of Milan, and the 


Battle of 


 Mobatz in 


Hungaty, 


Auguſt 18. 
5 Guicciard, 


Hall. 


kingdom of Naples, after they were conquered. Thus, upon 
the hopes of an imaginary penſion, the pope meant to per- 
ſuade Henry to declare war with the emperor, and conſe- 
_ quently to draw him into very great and real expences. But 
for once, Henry would not be his dupe. He knew by ex- 
perience what it was to join with the popes for the Italian 


y 


affairs. | 


This year was fought the famous battle of Mohatz in Hun- 
gary between Lewis XII. king of that country, and Soliman 
emperor of the Turks. Lewis loſt the day, and was drown- 
ed in a moraſs®, The death of this prince was a freſh 
ſource of calamities for Hungary. Ferdinand of Auſtria the 


emperor's brother, who had married Lewis's ſiſter Anne, 
pretended to the crown of that kingdom, and had for com- 


petitor John de Zapol, wayvode of Tranſilvania. They were 


Affairs of 


Scotland. 


Buchanan. 


both elected by two different parties. But John put himſelf 


under the protection of Soliman, who cauſed him to be 
crowned at Buda, whilſt Ferdinand was taking meaſures to 
proſecute his right, 2 | 


The affairs of Scotland Kill remained in the ſame ſitua- 


tion, except that in the courſe of this year, the queen's and 


carl of Arran's or Hamilton's faction attempted to take ava) 


b Lewis with an army of twenty Turks in the following rencounters 
thouſand, engaged three hundred thou- This Lewis was born without a ſkin, 


ſand Turks, By his defeat and death, had a beard at fifteen years of age, 2! 
moſt part of Hungary was loſt, with eighteen his hairs were grey, and le 


the lives of two hundred thouſand was drowned in his zoth, Heylin. 
Hungarians, Whe were cut off by the _ | | | 


the 


OF ENGLAND. 


the king's perſon from the earl of Angus. But the attempt 1526. 
miſcarrying, the ear! was ſeverely revenged of the perſons g. 


concerned. | 


The pope and Venetians had begun the war in Italy, inpanei and 
the ſole expectation that Francis would ſend thither a pow- Henry de- 
erful army, and the king of England make a diverſion from on he 
the Low Countries, or at leaſt, according to cuſtom, furniſhof the — 


money for maintaining the war. The eaſineſs wherewith heand Vene- 
tians. 


had been amuſed in the former wars, cauſed his money to be 
relied on as a ſure aid, though when a peace or truce was 
made, his intereſts were not thought of. But the ſcene was 
changed. Henry, grown more wiſe by experience, was no 


longer willing to find money for the affairs of others. Beſides, 


the treaſure left him by the king his father being long ſince 
exhauſted, he could raiſe money only by means of the par- 
liament, who always framed difficulties, or made him pur- 


chaſe their ſubſidies with ſome extraordinary favours. So 


Francis not finding in him the ſame diſpoſitions as formerly, 
feared to engage too far, before he was ſecure of his aſſiſ- 


tance e. He perceived, he was no longer inclined to favour. 


the emperor as before. But that did not ſuffice. It was 


alſo neceſſary to perſuade him to join in the league of Italy, 


otherwiſe the whole charge of the war muſt have fallen upon 
France, which was drained of men, money and generals. 
For this reaſon, his aim was to induce the emperor, through 


tear of the league, to accept the equivalent offered him for 


Burgundy, and to continue the war in Italy, only till that 
prince was reſolved, or the king of England entirely engaged, 
To that end, he made the pope and Venetians large promt- 
les, to hinder them from being impatient, but performed 


them very ill. A ſmall body of troops levied in Italy, under 
the command of the marquiſs of Saluzzo, was hitherto all 
that he contributed for the league whereof he was himſelf 
the author and head. Mean while, the pope was extremely 
uneaſy at ſeeing the ſlowneſs or rather coldneſs of the two 


monarchs, on whom he relied. Indeed he had no cauſe to 
complain of Henry, who had made him no promiſe, and 
jet he ceaſed not earneſtly to preſs him to undertake the 
defence of the church, as if the church could not have ſub- 
ſited if the emperor remained maſter of Milan. But he 
received only general anſwers, Henry being unwilling to en- 


© In Auguſt, 1 526, John, lord of cal engagement between the two kings 
Vaux, his ambaſſador, concluded with their maſters, See Rymer, tom. XIV. 
ir Thomas Moore, chancellor of the p. 185—189. Herbert, p. 79. 
duchy of Lancaſter, a treaty of recipro-k Fa | 
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1527. gage in the affairs of Italy, where he could reap no advan- 
tage. In the mean time, the pope was at an expence which 
Cement Rh rew him into great ſtreights. For which reaſon he pri. 
nezotiation Vately continued with the viceroy of Naples a negotiation, 
with the with intent to haſten or retard it, according to the proceed- 
Naples . ings of the kings of France and England. Herein he acted 
© Guicciard, agreeably to his real temper, which made him conſider the 
having always two ſtrings to his bow, as the ſureſt maxim 
of policy. But he was always ſo unfortunate as to reap 
from his artifices, fruits contrary to his hopes. As his ſole 
aim was to hinder the emperor from keeping the duchy of 
Milan, to that end it was, that he would have the kings 
of France and England make conſiderable efforts; aſter 
which, be would not have ſcrupled to forſake them, pro- 
vided the emperor had ſatisfied him upon that article. Francis 
was in no better diſpoſition with regard to his allies. His 
view was to recover his ſons out of Spain; and, could he 
bave ſucceeded by treating alone with the emperor, he would 
have little regarded the concerns of the pope and Venetians, 
As ſor the republic of Venice, it was of great conſequence 
to her that the emperor ſhould not remain maſter of the 
Milaneſe, and her expences to hinder it was nothing in 
compariſon of the prejudice ſhe would have received, if the 
emperor had peaceably held that duchy. So, never ceaſing 
to ſollicit the kings of France and England, ſhe continued 
the war, though faintly, in expectation that theſe two mo- 
narchs would bear the greateſt part of the charge. The ne- 
gotiations which the pope itil! continued with the viceroy 
of Naples, aftorded the Venetians a plauſible reaſon not to 
_ exert themſelves, becauſe they were afraid, his inconſtancy 
would render all their endeavours ineffectual. The em- 
1527. peror on his part was no leſs embarraſſed. As he had but 


SS Y'Viittle money, a vigorous war muft have annoyed him very 
The empe- 
ror's embar- 


rafiment, great efforts, he did not haſten the ſending of freſh ſup- 
plies into Italy, for fear of raiſing the attention of his ene- 
mies. Belides, fince Frondſperg's arrival with the German 
troops, he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to keep the duchy 

of Milan, which was then his chief aim. Such was the 

_ diſpolition of theſe potentates in the beginning of the year 
1527. We muit now fee what paſſed in Italy during this 

year, becaule it ſerves for foundation to all the events ſpoken 

of hereafter. „„ ov | 

The duke of Bourbon was under inconceivable difficulties 

for want of money to pay his troops. After frequent exac- 

5 | tions 


much. And therefore finding the king of France made no 
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tions upon the inhabitants of Milan, he ſaw no way to 1527- 
maintain his army any longer, without danger of cauſing a Rp pe? 
general revolt in that great city, which was reduced to de- 8 
ſpair. On the other hand, the Germans brought into Italy without mo- 
by Frondſperg, had received no pay ſince their liſting. Rr 
was neceſſary therefoue, either to pay them what was due, ee e 
or furniſh them wherewithal to make themſelves amends in 
ſome other place, or reſolve to ſee the army diſband, on, 

e ſees no 
which the emperor wholly relied. To ſatisfy the troops, other way 
there was no other way but to lead them into the territories but to lead 
of the church, of Florence, or of Venice. But the Vene- ban into 
tian towns were too well provided, to afford any hopes of ICE 
booty from thence ; eſpecially as the duke of Bourbon had The duke of 
no artillery. Beſides, very likely, he was ſure the duke © bang 25 
Urbino would not oppoſe his deſigns, provided he did not He joins 
moleſt the republick. So, determining to maintain his army Frondſperg. 
upon the pope's territories, he left ſeven or eight thouſand 
Germans at Milan, under the command of Antonio de Le- 
va, and went and joined Frondſperg in the Plaiſantin, where 
he ſtaid ſome time to raiſe contributions, 

Before the duke of Bourbon departed from Milan, the War be- 
viceroy of Naples had brought an army upon the borders of tween the 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to make a diverſion, and force the bebe ens 

viceroy of 

pope to recall the troops he had ſent to the duke of Urbino, Naples. 
ſince the expiration of the truce. The approach of that 
army had obliged the pope to raiſe troops to defend his 
dominions, not having thought proper to recall thoſe in 
Lombardy. Hence he ſaw himſelf engaged in an unuſualclementwiI 
expence, Hitherto the popes had found means to wage ensag d 
war at the charge of others, and Clement VII. had been A ping 
hopes to do the ſ:me. He had granted Francis a tenth up- Guicciard, 
on the Clergy of France, which he was to divide with him. 

Beſides that, Francis had promiſed to find forty thouſand | 
crowns a month for the league, and twenty thouſand for the 

pope in particular. But of all this, he had yet paid but ten Francis | 
thouſand crowns. Thus the pope ſaw himieif overbur- e wy 
dened, without knowing how to get clear of the incum- ich Klin, 
drance, fince it was no leſs difficult to raiſe money, than 
d:ngerous to make a ſeparate peace in ſuch a juncture. Mean 2 ſends 
| while, Henry VIII. being informed of his nece:iities, and 8 
tearing he would relinquiſh the league, ſent him thirty Herbert. 
thouſand ducats *, which helped to comfort him a little, and 


keep him in the reſolution to continue the war. 


q By fir John Ruſſel, See P. Danie!. tem. * II. p. 035+ | 
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1527. Tt is needleſs to give the particulars of this war between 
way the pope and the viceroy of Naples. It ſuffices to obſerve, 
Truce be- that whilſt it laſted, the pope receiving advice of the duke of 
toben Bourbon's march, concluded a truce with the viceroy. He 
2 had ſtrong reaſons to take that courſe. He was not only 


98 4. burdened with the maintenance of two armies, but alſo ſaw 
. Daniel, 


"I himſelf daily more remote from his hopes with reſpect to 


France and England. Francis performed nothing of what 
he had promiſed, and Henry ſhewed no great inclination to 


. come into the league. On the other hand, the duke of Ur- 


bino's proceedings, who commanded the army of the allies 
in the Milaneſe, daily grew more ſuſpicious. Beſides, Flo- 


rence was in danger, and the pope unfafe in Rome itſelf, 


IXI be conditions of the truce were: | 
Guicciardd, That it ſhould laſt eight months: that the pope ſhould 
gha fixty thouſand ducats to the duke of Bourbon's army; 
namely, forty thouſand on the 21ſt of the preſent month, 
and the reſt within eight days: and that the imperial army 
| ſhould march out of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, The truce be- 
Ing publiſhed, the pope diſbanded all his troops, except two 


thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, and laid up his gallies 
before he knew the duke of Bourbon's intentions, who was 


in the midſt of his march to Bologna. 
The duke of The duke's troops conſiſted of five thouſand men at arms, 
e ag 5 making about two thouſand horſe, thirteen or fourteen thou- 
ſand Germans, five thouſand Spaniards, two thouſand Italian 
foot, and a good number of light horſe of the ſame nation. 
Suicclard. This army departed from about Placentia in February, with- 
out money, proviſions, waggons, artillery, and ſubſiſting 
only by means of the contributions raiſed upon their rout, 
The duke not being able to enter Bologna, by reaſon the 


marquis of Saluzzo had thrown himſelf in with twelve 


thouſand men, ſtaid ſome time in the Bologneſe, where his 
The duke army made a prodigious booty. Here he was informed of 
refuſes the the concluſion of the truce, to which he would not conſent, 


truce con- becauſe the ſum he was to have was not ſufficient to pay 


luded at a p 
Rove what was due to his troops. Whereupon the viceroy of 


| Naples, who was at Rome, came to Florence, where the 
The viceroy duke ſent an officer ta confer with him. As the vieeroy's 
makes a new intention was to cauſe the duke of Bourbon to accept of the 


nent . . . 7 6 
Fit hen. truce, in order to fend the imperial army into the ſtate of 


Suicclard. Venice, he agreed with the meſſenger that the duke ſhould 
withdraw in five days: that fourſcore thouſand ducats ſhould 
be paid him down, and ſixty thouſand ſome day in May. 

The pope hearing of this new agreement, diſbanded the two 

thouſand 
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OF ENGLAND, 261 
thouſand men he had kept to be eaſed of the charge. But 1527. 
the duke of Bourbon, whether he had intended to deceive Lond 
the viceroy, or could not reſtrain his army, after feigning oz _ 
attack Florence, ſuddenly took the rout to Rome, leaving far marches to 
behind bim the army of the pope and Venetians, who had Rome. 
thrown themſelves into Florence. EE Guicciard, 
Great was then the alarm at Rome. The pope ſeeing ne pope's 
| himſelf without troops and money, knew not what courſe todiftreſs. 
take. In this diſtreſs, he committed the defence of Rome Guicciard. 
and himſelf to Renzo de Ceri, who made him hope, that 
with an army, raiſed within the walls, he would ſecure the 
city from being inſulted. The pope truſting to his general's 
promiſes, would neither leave Rome himſelf to provide for 
his ſefety, nor ſuffer any thing to be carried from thence. 5 

Mean while, the duke of Bourbon purſuing his march The duke of 
without meeting any obſtacle, appeared before Rome on the dneb gag 
5th of May. The fame day, pretending a deſign to proceed Rome. 
to Naples, he ſent a trumpet to the pope to delire a paſlage, Guicciard, 
which being refuſed, the next morning at break of day he Bu Hell. 
approached the ſuburbs by means of a very thick miſt, and the city. 
ſtormed a breach which they had not had time to repair. But He is ſlain, 
in the beginning of the aſſault, his thighbone was broke with 
a muſket ſhot, of which he immediately died. The prince 
of Orange, who was near him, throwing a cloak over his 
body, continued the aſſault. At length after two hours Ty. breach 
reſiſtance, the breach was forced, and the imperialiſts en- is forced. 
tered the ſuburbs. Whereupon the pope withdrew to the The pope 
caſtle of St. Angelo, accompanied by thirteen cardinals, all . Ange 
the foreign ambaſſadors, and ſome other perſons of diſtinc- Guicciard. 

tion. Mean while, the imperialiſts were employed in ben 
coming maſters of the Tyber, which was not difficult, con- 
ſidering the conſternation the whole city was in. The pope 
might {till have withdrawn from the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
and ſecured his perſon. But by a ſtrange blindneſs, upon 
neus of the duke of Bourbon's death, he was obſtinately 
bent, without any juſt reaſon, to ſtay in a place where he 
had neither proviſions, nor ammunition, nor a garriſon ſuf= _ 
hcient to defend it. So many hiſtorians have deſcribed the g ckin 
ſacking of Rome, that it is needleſs to inſiſt on it here. The Rome. 
reader may eaſily conceive, what the deſire of plunder may May 12, N 
cauſe an ill diſciplined army without a general, like this, to mw wp 
commit. Some hiſtorians have been pleaſed to caſt the whole Hall. 
blame of the rapine and cruelty committed on this occaſion 
upon the proteſtants in-Frondſperg's troops, But moſt have 
R 3 made 


gof 
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1527. made no ſuch diſtinction, agreeing that the Spaniards ſhew- 
I ed no more regard for the holy city than the Germans e. 
Overſight ef If the army of the allies had cloſely followed the | imperia- 
er liſts, they might have fallen upon them whilſt moſt intent 
ACrUCCINT 
Fall. upon the plunder, and probably with ſucceſs. But if we 
mamaay believe Guicciardini, the duke of Urbino fo ordered it, 
that the army came not before Rome till the end of Map, and 
f then railed ſo many objechong againſt attempting the relief of 
the caſtie of St. Angelo, that the generals agreed to leave the 
The pepe pope to come off as well as he could. 'I he allies retirino 
Ot the frft of June, Clement capitulated the 6th, having ſent 
or the viceroy of Naples to treat with him. But the army, 
ha 1.19 choſen the prince of Orange for general, had no great 


-. nidence in the viceroy, neither would be guided by his 


Cuiceiare. bo The pope therefore was forced to fien with the 


Herbert. prince of Orange and the chief acer of th army, the 
followi ng capitulation: | 


Kundl of That the pope ſhould pay the army four handed thouſand 
12e capitula-ducats. namely, one hundred thouſand down, fifty thouſand 
don. in twenty days, and two hundred and fifty thauknd within 


two months, aſſigning for that purpoſe a tax upon the whole 
eccleſiaſtical #ate. 


That he ſhould deliver into the emperor” s hands the caſtles 


of St. Angelo, Civita Vecchia, Oſtia, Citta Caielians, 
Parma, Placentia, and Modena. 

That the pope with the thirteen cardinals thould remain 
priſoners in the caſtle of St. Angelo, till a hundred and fiſty 
thouſand crowns were paid, and then ſhould be conducted 
to Naples or Gaeta, there to wait the emperor's pleaſure. 

That the chevalier Gregorio Caſſali the Engliſh ambaſh- 
dor, Renzo de Ceri, and all the reſt that were retired to the 


caſtle, except the pope and the thirteen cardinals, ſhould be 


at liberty to go where they pleaſed. 
That the Colonies {hould be abſolved from all 3 


That when the pope ſhould go from Rome, he ſhould 


leave a legate and the court of the Rota f. 


E They ranſacked the city, without 
diſtinction of places, for the ſpace of 
fix or en days, {two whole months, 
ſays P. Daniel, tom, VII. p. 640.) 
killing above five thouſand men, and 
committing all manner of rapine and 
cruelty, Herbert, p. $2. It was re 
ported, ſays Guicc ardini, that the 
plunde ering ſoldiers cot above a million 
of ducats, in gold, ſilver, and jewels ; and 


f This court conſiſts of twelye pre- 


of them Italians, two Spantards, one 
Frenchman, and one German) who 
judge by appeal of all matters eccleſi- 
aftical and civil, between clergymen. 
The court takes it name from the 
marble pavement of the room where 
they meet, reſembling a wheel, 


a much greater ſum for ranſoms, 1. 18. 


lates, called auditors of the rota, (eight 
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That the capitulation being ſigned, captain Alarcon, the 1 . 
ſame that had the cuſtody of Francis I. when a priſoner, en- 
tered the caſtle of St. Angelo with three companies of Spa- The pope 
niards, and as many of Germans, and ſtrictly guarded bend : 
pope and the cardinals. During the confuſion cauſed by the Several al- 
pope's impriſonment, the duke of Ferrara became maſter of terations. 
Modena, the Venetians took Ravenna and Cervia Sigif- © scat. 
mund Malateſta ſeized Rimini, and the Florentines expelling 
the pope's dee recovered their e 


Some time aſter, all the troops which were in the king. Theimperial 

dom of Naples repaired to Rome to ſhare in the booty, and 3 
Jean what the avarice of the Spaniards and Germans had jeg. 

left. The imperial army then at Rome conſiſted of twelve Cuicciard, 

_ thouſand Germans, eight thouſand Spaniards, and four thou- 

ſand Italians. _ But the plague which preſently after raged 

among the troops ſo diminiſhed them, that it is ſaid, when 

they came to go upon action, there was not ten thouſand 

men able to bear arms. Mean while, the cager deſire of 
plunder cauſed the emperor's affairs to be ſo negleRed, that 

the army remained unſerviceable till the end of the year; 

| Whereas Bologna and the towns of la Romagna might have 

been taken, which would have rendered the emperor invin- 

cible in Italy. Beſides, this negligence gave Francis time to Guiccia: 4. 

ſend troops into thoſe parts, of Which he would never have 

thought, if the emperor's generals had reaped from the 

taking of Rome and the pope's captivity, the advantages 

they might have naturally expected for the ſervice of their 

maſter. It is time now to ſpeak of the affairs of England, 

the recital whereof has been interrupted by the relation of 

this year's event in Italy, becauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary 

tor the underſtanding of the ſequel. 

Since Francis had refuſed to execute the treaty of Madrid, Henry re- 
he had never ceaſed to preſs Henry to come into the league folves 3 
of Cognac. But whether Henry perceived that prince's]. age Ne 
views, or hoped by managing the emperor to make himfelffenire and 
umpire of the peace, he had kept within the bounds of the uuf 
defenſive league concluded at Moore. At lengt U, finding Hecben. : 
that probably the pope and Venetians could not Jong main- P. Daniel. 
tain the war, he was afraid, the emperor would become maſ- Hollingſh, 
ter of all Italy, and with that increaſe of power grow too 
formidable to Europe. Indeed, it was caſy to ſee, that to 

diveſt him of the ſuperiority he was going to acquire upon 
France, England would one day be forced to make greater 
efforts than were neceſſary to binder his attaining it. Theſe 


«4+. 5 conſider- 
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1527. conſiderations were farther corroborated by the inſtances of 
| \, cardinal Wolſey, whom Francis had taken care to gain to 
© his intereſt, otherwiſe all theſe reaſons probably would have 
been ineffectual. So about the end of the laſt year, Henry 
had ſent to Paris Sir William Fitzwilliams to acquaint the 
king of France, that he was ready to join in an offenſive 
league with him, and give him the princeſs Mary his daugh- 
ter in marriage. Francis gladly embracing the propoſal, the 
_ treaty was begun at Paris by the biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador in ordinary, and Fitzwilliams. But 
as ſeveral difficulties occurred, which depended upon the king 
of England's determination, Francis thought it more proper 
Hal. to ſend ambaſſadors to London, and conclude it there. He 
Act. Pub. made choice for that purpoſe of Gabriel d' Aigremont, or de 
XIV. p. 195. Cramont biſhop of Tarbe, and the viſcount Turenne, with 
whom were joined the firſt preſident of Roan, and the lord de 
Several Vaux, who were already in England. Theſe ambaſſadors s 


treaties. 


April 3. concluded with cardinal Wolſey, appointed commiſſioner to 


Ib. p. 159. negociate with them, three treaties, which were ſigned the 
c. 3oth of April 1527, when the duke of Bourbon was march- 
ing to Rome, | e „„ 


The firſt treaty ran: 


e That the two kings ſhould jointly ſend ambaſſadors to the 


Herbert. | Emperor, with offers concerning the ranſom of the two bo- 


p. 80, ſtages, and to demand the payment of what was due to the 
Dy TR: king of England. | 7 


in twenty days, the two kings ſhould proclaim war againſt 
Another article of this treaty contained a mutual engage- 


ment for the marriage of Francis or his ſon the duke of Or- 


leans with the princeſs Mary, at the king of France's choice, 


and upon ſuch terms as ſhould be agreed on when the time 


came h. Probably, this treaty was to be made publick, in 
order to induce the emperor to deſiſt from his claim to Bur- 
gundy, and be ſatisfied with the offered equivalent. 


By the ſecond treaty it was agreed: 


2d. Treaty, That in caſe che emperor rejected their popoſals or defer- 


5 red his anſwer, all commerce ſhould be forbidden with his 


5 Fillet, Ro They arrived in London, March ſumptive heir, if he died without ſons, 
Fo 2. Fall, fol, 155, | ſhe ſucceeded of courſe to the throne, 
n Hall ſays, the people were very and, on account of her marriage, it 


much againſt this match, becauſe the was feared the would be too much un-, 


pringeſs Mary being king Henry's pre- Cer the inflyence of France, fol, 155. 


ſubjects 


That if he rejected the offers, or gave no anſwer with» 
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ſub) ects by the two kings allowing them however forty days 1527. 
U 3 


to draw their effects. 
That the two kings ſhould make war upon the emperor 
in the Low Countries with an army of thirty thouſand foot 
and fifteen hundred men at arms, and.that two thirds of the 
foot and all the horſe i ſhould be furniſhed by the king of 
France. 


That they ſhould equip a fleet with fifteen thouſand 


men, whereof the king of F rance ſhould and ten thou- 
ſand. 

That if the king of Portugal or any ve prince or ſtate 
ſhould join with the emperor, they ſhould be declared ene 
mies to both the kings. 


That the pope and Venetians ſhould be deemed included ; 


in the league, provided they continued the war in Italy. 


That the king of France ſhould endeayour to perſuade the ; 
king of Navarre, the duke of Guelders, and Robert de Ja | 


Mark, to make war upon the emperor. 


That the two kings ſhould uſe their joint endeavours to en · yy 


courage John de Zapol to proſecute his right to the crown of 


Hungary, in caſe he had not already made an alliance with 
the Turk, in order to keep the emperor” 8 brother F erdinand 


employed in thoſe parts. 


That the league ſhould be notified to the princes of Chon 
many, and the two kings endeavour to prevent their aſſiſting 


the emperor. 


The ſubſtance of the third treaty 1 was: 


1. That this treaty ſhould not derogate from that of Moore, ac, Pub, 


which remained in force. 


X IV.p „218. 
See. 


2. That there ſhould be perpetual peace between F rancis Herbert, | 


and Henry and their reſpeQive ſubjects. 


3. That neither of them ſhould give aid or advice to 


any perſon whatever that ſhould attack the dominions of the | 


other, 


4. Henry renounced for himſelf and de all right and 
tile to the kingdom of France *, and in general, whatever 
| Francis now poſſeſſed. 


5. In conſideration whereof, Francis bound himſelf and 
[Baa to pay to Henry's ſucceſſors an annual penſion 


| for ever, of fifty thouſand crowns, at two o payments ; 3 name- 


1 ! Twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen k —Jus, titulum, & verum domi- 
undred 1 men at arms, 80 Heuer, nium in regno Franciæ.Rymer, 
p. 81. | bom; XIV, Po 220. 


ly, 
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x 527. ly, on the iſt of May, and the 1it of November, and that 
2 the payment of the penſion ſhould commence, on the firſt 
of thoſe two days which ſhould happen after Henry's death, 
without deduction of what ſhould remain to be paid after 
_ Henry's deceaſe of the two millions, ſtipulated by the treaty 
of Moore. a op ny 2 
6. Moreover Francis bound himſelf to give yearly to Henty 
fifteen thouſand crowns worth of ſalt of Bruage l, beſides the 
forementioned fifty thouſand crowns. EY 
7. That, to prevent the objection which might hereafter 
be made, that a king can't bind his ſucceſſors, the two 
kings ſhould cauſe the treaty to be confirmed by the ſtates 
; o their realms and held as a perpetual and inviolable 
8. That the treaty ſhould be approved and confirmed by 
the archbiſhops, biſhops, princes, dukes, earls, barons, and 
other great men of the two kingdoms, whoſe names were 
_ Inſerted in this article, under forfeiture of all their goods; 
and by the parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, Roan, Bour- 


* 


land. 


deaux, as well as by all the courts of juſtice in Eng- 


Alterations The news of the ſacking of Rome and the pope's capti- 
inthe ſecond vity arriving ſhortly after the concluſion of theſe treaties, the 
dee two kings thought fit to alter the article of the ſecond con. 
| the ſacking cerning their carrying war into the Low Countries, and 


a Os to agree to act only in Italy. But as the Engliſh troops could 


XIV. p. 199, not be tranſported into Italy without great difficulties and lob 


Ke. of time, they agreed that the king of France ſhould under- 
Herbert. take the war alone for a certain ſum n, which Henry was to 


3 pay him monthly till the end of October. The laſt treaty was 
— 29th of May about three weeks after the taking of 
VV . 
Henry's de- In conſequence of the firſt of the three treaties of Apri 
— ac the 3oth, Henry ſent fir Francis Pointz into Spain to demand 
Hall, of the emperor, that as by their former treaties the war with 
Stow. France was carried on at a common charge, he would güte 
Pye, him half the booty taken at Pavia, and one of the two be. 
| Hollingh, ſtages received from the French king. Pointz was accomps- 
ied with Clarenceux king at arms, but incognito, that he 


1 A town in Santonge, famous for m Thirty thouſand ducats, or, tl. 
its ſaltpits, about eight leagnes from ty two thouſand, two hundred and 
"Rochel, The ſalt in this diſtrict brings twenty two crowns de ſoleil, to be de⸗ 
in the king of France fourteen millions ducted out of what Francis owed him. 
| Herbert, p. $3, Guicciard, I. 18. 

. might 


of livres per annum. 
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might be ready to do his office when there ſhould be occaſion. 1527. 
The emperor eaſily perceived, the king of England ſought — 


only a pretence of quarrel, But as it was his intereſt to pro- 
long the time, he told the ambaſſador he would ſend his an- 
ſwer to the king his maſter by an expreſs. | 
While the ambaſſador was on his way to Spain, Francis Lautrec 
and Henry hearing what had paſſed in Italy thought proper OI 
that cardinal Wolſey ſhould go and confer with Francis at Coico, 
Amiens, in order to concert meaſures agreeable to the ſitua- 
tion of affairs. Shortly after, Francis ſent Lautrec with the 
forces deſigned for Italy n. ü 8 
Cardinal Wolſey departing from court the third of July, Wolſey con- 
arrived at Calais the 11th , from whence he went to Abbeville ma —_ * 
and ſtayed till Francis came to Amiens. He was received at France. 
his entrance into the French territories, with the ſame reſpect guicciard 


Herbert. 


as would have been paid to the king of England. We find Hall. 
in the collection of the publick acts, Francis's letters patents Stow. = 
empowering the cardinal, his deareſt and great friend, to re- 3 
leaſe the priſoners, wherever he came, what crimes ſoever . a8. 
they were guilty of, except high treaſon, rapes, coining, _ 
facrilege, and the like, and to grant them a pardon by his let- 
ters patents. 5 „„ Ds OED 
_ Whilſt the cardinal was at Abbeville, he received a me- The empe- 
morial from the emperor, containing his anſwer to the king's 3 
of France's offers to the viceroy of Naples. He had, as was ae wy 
obſerved, rejected theſe offers at firſt with diſdain, and refuſed Ib. p. 200. 
to hear them mentioned. But the ſituation of his affairs be- 
ing altered by the league between France and England, he 
believed it would be better to end all difference by a peace, 
than run the hazard of maintaining the war alone againſt 
ſo many powerful enemies. It was therefore in order to pro- 
cure a peace, that he ſent this anſwer to the cardinal, 
wherewith he imagined the king of France and Henry would 
be ſatisſied. e V 
As this memorial is very proper to illuſtrate the hiſtory of 
thoſe times, it will not doubtleſs be unacceptable to inſert the 
ſubſtlance thereof. 5 


n He ſet out June 30, with eight 


hundred lances, Guicciard, I. 18. 
9 He was met at Boulogne by mon- 
heur de Byron, with a thouſand horſe, 


and after by John, cardinal of Lorrain, 


and the chancellor of Alencon, who 
accompanied him firſt to Montreuil, 
and then to Abbeville. He was at- 
tended by Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſhop of 
London, the lord Sandes, the King's 


chamberlain, Edward Stanley, earl of 
Derby, fir Henry Guildford, fir Tho- 


mas More, with many knights and 


others, to the number of twelve hun- 
dred horſe, Hall, fol. 160, Stow, 
p. 531, Herbert, p. 83. He brought 
with him thirty thouſand crowns, Gu- 
icciard. I. 18. Hall ſays, it was two 


hundred and forty thouſand pounds. 


fol, 161, Hollingſh, p. 897. R 
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ee The emperor began with proteſting, that by what he 


LO, & offered in this memorial, he meant not to derogate from 


sc the treaty of Madrid, "but in the points only which 
C were contrary to it. He added, that as to the hoſtages, 


the king of France was not ignorant of the reaſon of | 


(C their being in Spain, and had it in his power to recover 
sc them, Then he ſet forth the offers made by Francis to 


c&c the viceroy of N * containing the 5 ar- 


1 ticles: 


27 be king of FRA NCE 's offers to the emperor. 


— 8 I. That he would execute the treaty of Madrid, 


« provided Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to the duchy of 
« Milan. 

„II. That he would give the emperor in lieu of Burgundy 
< two millions of gold payable, namely, a good ſum in hand, 
„ when queen Leonora ſhould be delivered to him, and the 


| ©. reſt at a day to be appointed, and then his ſons ſhould be 


“& reſtored; unleſs the emperor had rather have the whole ſum 
ec at once, and deliver at the lame time the queen and the two 
< hoſtages. 

III. That he would pay the king of England what was 
46 ; due from the emperor. 
„ IV. He demanded that the emperor ſhould increaſe 
queen Leonora's dowry in proportion to the ſum he was 


to receive, ſince me could do it without any charge to 
cc * himſelf, 


The Empznons anſwer. 


The emperor replied to theſe four articles by the cg 


following declarations : 


« J. That what ſhall © agreed upon ſhould not be pre- 


Judicial to the treaty of Madrid, except in ſuch things 
„ as ſhould be altered by mutual conſent. 
„II. That the emperor's right to Burgundy ſhould remain 
“ entire, as before the treaty of Madrid. 
III. That all the articles of the treaty of Madrid, ex- 
e cept ſuch as were mentioned 1 in theſe offers, ſhould remain 
6 entire. 

« TV. The emperor in his fourth declaration ſaid, that he 


5 _ the king of England and the Jord cardinal would 
5 40 i cou 
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« cauſe the ſum of two millions of gold, offered by the king 1 527. 


« of France, to be augmented. However, if that could 
« not be, it ſhould be underſtood, that this ſum was over 
« and above what the emperor owed the king of England, 
« as well for money lent, as for the indemnity he had un- 
« dertaken to diſcharge, which ſums the king of France had 
« taken upon himſelf in the treaty of Madrid; beſides like- 
© wiſe the reſtitution of the late Mr. de Bourbon's eſtate, it 
« being reaſonable that his heirs ſhould partake of the benefit 
of the treaty. Item, That the king of France ſhould punc- 
ce tually perform all the reſt of the articles concluded on his 
« part in the treaty of Madrid before his ſons left Spain; the 
« emperor not being able, after what had paſſed, to take any 

« ſecurity if the hoſtages remained not in his power till the 
« treaty was fully executed, Eo rn ;;ͤ hz 
% V. That purſuant to the treaty of Madrid, what 


dec ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould be ratified by the ſtates 5 


* general of France, and approved by the parliaments. 
« Or if that could not be done by the ſtates general, 
« it ſhould at leaſt be ratified by the ſtates of each pro- 
vine A % 8 
« VI. The emperor declared, That he could not fend 
the queen his ſiſter to France till every thing was accom- 
e pliſhed, and then the queen and the hoſtages ſhould be ſent 
* opether;... N N 3 3 
« VII. That as for duke Sforza, the emperor would ap- 
point impartial judges to decide his affair, as if he was 
found guilty of no crime for which he. deſerved to be 


W * deprived of his duchy, he ſhould be reſtored. But if 


« he was condemned, the ſtate of Milan ſhould re- 
“main in the emperor's diſpoſal, according to juſtice and 
* equity. . | | | 
VIII. That the king of England ſhould be guaran- 
* tee of the future treaty, and by his letters patents engage 
* to aſſiſt at his own charge with a certain number of troops 
him of the two parties that ſhould keep the treaty, againſt 
| © him that ſhould not obſerve it. ; ES 
« Beſides theſe eight conditions, which the emperor call- 
* ed declarations, he demanded moreover in his memorial, 
* that the king of France ſhould fatisfy him for the expences 
© of the leagues he had made with him, and of which he 
„“ was the ſole author, empowering the king of Englgnd to 
* ſettle the ſum, | 5 
Finally, he ſaid, That he did not queſtion, the king of 
England, who perfectly knew what had paſſed betwen the 
| | | „ too 
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1527. ce two parties, would not cauſe the king of France's offers to 


de encreaſed, and that the lord legate, whom the emperor 


„ always looked upon as his good friend, would alſo endea- 
< your the ſame to the utmoſt of his power : that however, 
c he was fo inclined to peace, that if the king of England 
% defired, he ſhould make any farther conceſſions than what 
„ were contained in the eight foregoing declarations, he 


c would do more for his ſake than for any prince in the 


e world. That he ſhould be very glad, all the poten- 
© tates of Europe knew how much he valued his friend- 
ce ſhip, and aſcribed to him the whole glory of procuring the 
c peace. This memorial was dated at Valladolid the — of 
July 1527. fe el Oe: Jy ian Re 


Tf this anſwer of the emperor be cloſely examined, it will 
| Remark on he manifeſt that he ſimply and abſolutely accepted of the 
= mem®- French king's offers, under terms denoting, it was he that 
auaue rather than received law, and that by his declarations 
he only obviated all poſſible cavils. As to what he farther de- 
manded, it was under ſuch reſtriftions, that he ſeemed wil- 

ling to ſtand to the king of England's determination, which 

at ſuch a juncture was the ſame as departing from his de- 
mands. There was but one ſingle point concerning which he 

could not reſolve to ſubmit ; namely, the duke of Milan's af- 

fair. But this was a point newly propoſed by the king of 

France, and which had no relation to the treaty of Madrid, 

where nothing likeit was to be found. However, it is plain 

if that had been the only obſtacle to a peace, he would alſo 

Have granted it, fince he reſerved a way to come off with ho- 

Nour, namely, by cauſing Sforza to be declared innocent, 

in the manner he had himſelf propoſed to the pope, Perhaps 
Francis would have accepted the peace on the terms offered 

in the memorial, if the emperor had come to that reſolution 
at firſt, But ſince he had made theſe offers to the viceroy of 

Naples, the face of affairs was very much altered, as he had 
entirely gained Henry to his intereſt, and as after the taking 

of Rome it was to be feared the emperor would become mal- 

ter of all Italy. Mean while, the emperor's offers, which 

were in effect the ſame Francis had made to the viceroy of 
Naples, were either to be accepted or rejected. But as it was 
Henry ſends not Henry's buſineſs to return an anſwer, ſince the affair did 

the memo- 55 5 jg 

Lal tothe Not directly concern him, he only ſent the memorial to the 
king of king of France, who no longer deſiring to make peace; du- 
| er wot engaged himſelf in this manner. He demanded in the brit 
Francis I, place, that Sforza ſhould be reſtored without condition. Se- 


Bellai. condly, 
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condly, that his ſons ſhould be delivered before he recalled his 1527. 
forces from Italy, where Lautrec was now arrived, offering 
to depoſit three hundred thouſand ducats in the hands of 
the king of England for ſecurity of his word. There could 

not be a plainer evidence of his little defire to execute the 

treaty of Madrid, though the fame terms only were demand- 

ed as were offered by himſelf preſently after his deliverance. 

He meant, after having withdrawn his hoſtages, to have the 

execution of the treaty in his own power, under colour of 

offering to depoſit for ſecurity three hundred thouſand ducats 

in the hands of a prince devoted to him, and who by a pri- 

vate treaty was engaged to make his intereſt his own. Te 
emperor, unwilling to be thus inſnared, offered on his part 

to depoſit the ſame ſum in the hands of the king of England 

for pledge that the hoſtages ſhould be reſtored. But his offer 

being rejected, the affair ſtopped there, and war was only 
thought of. Mean while, the emperor defiring to let all the 

world ſee, it was not his fault that a peace was not con- 

cluded, gave the ambaſſadors of England, of the pope, and 

of the Venetians, the ſame anſwer he had ſent to cardinal 
Wolſey. They all ſeemed very well ſatisfied, and ſaid their 

maſters would doubtleſs accept a peace on theſe terms, and 

ſend orders to conclude it. But they knew not that the kings 

of France and England had altered their minds and taken ney 
reſolutions. „VVV 8 ES 

If Francis and cardinal Wolſey were to confer together conference 
at Abbeville, it was not to ſeek means to make peace, wi 
but rather to take meaſures, on ſuppoſition that a war with Foley. 
the emperor was infallible. Francis being come to Abbe- Treaties. 
ville the firſt of Auguſt, the cardinal waited on him, and AR, Pub. 
after confering together, they concluded on the eigh- XIV. p. 03, 
teenth three treaties, which properly were only ſupple- 


ments, explanations, and reſtrictions of the three foregoing 
„„ Ny 


By the firſt it was agreed: „„ 

I. That, as he had left it to the king of France's choice 
to marry the princeſs Mary, or leave her for the duke of Or- 
leans his ſecond ſon, the duke ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs 

when they ſhould both be of age. That then, and not be- 
tore, ſhould be ſettled the marriage articles concerning the 
dowry, the education of the duke of Orleans in England, and 
the like. Moreover, that, whether the marriage ſhould be 
conſummated or the two kings think fit to diſpoſe of their 


children 
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children otherwiſe, their friendſhip ſhould remain inviolable, 


the marriage being only to be conſidered as a ſupplement 


to the treaties of the thirtieth of April, and not as part of 


__ thoſe treaties. 


ſhould be laid aſide, on account of the ſeaſon and circum- 
flances of affairs. TT ke pb 


TV. As by the treaty of the twenty-ninth of May, it 


was agreed that the king of England ſhould contribute a 


certain ſum for the war of Italy, it was concluded by this, 


9 that in caſe the emperor accepted the offers the two kings 
| ſhould make him by their ambaſſadors, the contribution 


ſhould ceaſe without any prejudice to the treaty of peace: 


But if he rejected them, the treaty of league offenfive and 
diefenſive ſhould ſubſiſt, on condition that during this cam- 


his part of the treaty, by his contribution for the war with 


paign the king of England ſhould be deemed to have diſcharged 


_Haly. :-  - 


V. That the king of England ſhould form no demands up- 


on the king of France on pretence of his charges for the war 


of Italy. 5 


Vl. That to prevent all diſputes, without examining the 
number of troops which the king of France maintained in 


Italy, the king of England ſhould pay for the month of June 
laſt twenty thouſand crowns, for the month of July laſt 
thirty thouſand crowns, and thirty-two thouſand two hun- 
dred and twenty-two for each of the three following months. 
On condition however, that if in theſe three laſt months, 
the Engliſh commiſſaries found in the army of Italy, a leſs 
number of troops than what the king of France was to 


maintain, the contribution ſhould be leſſened in proportion. 


Moreover, if a peace was made during theſe three laſt 
months, the contribution ſhould ceaſe the day the peace was 
J a ol. — 


1 P. 209, 


ſhould be agreed upon hereafter. 


p 212. 
: Herbert, | 


during the pope's captivity, 


| By the ſecond treaty, which concerned only trade, Francis 


promiſed to give the Engliſh me 


rchants ſuch privileges as 


By a third treaty the two kings were bound : 5 


Firſt, not to conſent to the calling of a general council 


II. That the treaty concluded at Moore ſhould remain in 
J..... on eg 
III. That the project of the interview of the two kings 


| Secondly, 


the « 
dictio 
214, 

q. 
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Secondly, To receive no bull brief or mandate from the 15 27. 
pope ? till he was releaſed. „ 


Thirdly, That till the pope ſhould reſume the government 
of the church, whatever ſhould be determined in England by 
the cardinal legate, affiited by the principal members of the 
clergy a, and in France by the clergy of the Gallican church, 
ſhould be punctually executed. „ . 


Theſe treaties' being concluded, Francis I. ratified them, Welſey 
and ſwore to the obſervance before he left Abbeville r. Car- 8 
nd. 


England to give the king an account of the ſucceſs of his 
negotiations. 75 1 5 | 
Henry being reſolved to proclaim war againſt the em- Henry's 
peror, but willing to conceal the real motives, demanded 8 
of him by his ambaſſadors, four things, which he kneW the emp er, f 
could not then be performed. The firſt was, That he Herbert. 
ſhould pay what was borrowed of him, or of his father king“ 8e. 
Henry VII. The ſecond, that he ſhould pay him the five 
hundred thouſand crowns to which he was obliged, in caſe 
he married not the princeſs Mary, to whom he was affianced. 
The third, that according to the tenor of their treaty, he 
| ſhould ſatisfy him for his penſion from the king of France, 
whereof there was now due four years and four months. 
The fourth, that he ſhould releaſe the pope, and ſatisfy him Guicciard, | 
| forall the damages cauſed by his troops. The emperor an- The empe- 
| ſwered the ambaſſadors, firſt, that he had never denied bis vor anfwer. 
debt to the king of England; but was ſurpriſed he ſhould at 
this juncture inſiſt ſo much upon payment: that at leaſt, 


P Any way prejudicial to either of Auguſt 18, Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 


the two kings, their kingdoms, or to 
the cardinal of York's legatine juriſ- 
liſtion, Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 213, 
214. | 

4 —Accitis de mandato & auQori- 
late predifti=Angliz regis in regno 
Angliz, prelatis, circa ſtatum & ad- 
mniftrationem rerum eccleſiaſticarum 
in Anglia, c. Rymer, tom, XIV. 
F. 214. Called together by the king's 
authority, and his conſent firſt obtained 
to what ſhould be determined. And here 


(ys lord Herbert) began the reliſh 


F took of governing the church, 
t They were ratified at Amiens, 


Vor, VI. | 


216, 218. 

About the end of September, 
Francis not only richly preſented him, 
but conducted him through the town, 
and upon his way about a mile, being 
accompanied with the titular king of 
Navarre, the pvpe's legate, and his 
prime nobility, At his coming to Ca- 
lais, he ordered the mart to be kept in 


that town, inftead of Antwerp, &. 


Hall, fol. 159. Herbert, p. 85.— 
About this time, Wolſey diſpatched 
Gambara to the pope, to defire him to 


make him his vicar general in England, 


France and Germany, during his cap- 
tivity, Cuicciard. J. 18. 


I when 
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1527. when the money was required, the obligations ſhould he 
— offered to be reſtored. Secondly, that he would write to the 


king their maſter to acquaint him, why he did not think 


himſelf liable to the penalty of the five hundred thouſand 
crowns, for not conſummating the marriage. In the third 


place, that orders were fent into Italy to {et the pope free, 


He ſaid nothing concerning making ſatisfaction for the pen- 


ſion, becauſe probably he conſidered it as included in the ar. 


ticle of the debts to which he owned himſelf bound, as indeed 
nothing was more reaſonable. | 


Aſembly of The emperor's replies were not capable of ſatisfying Henry, 


the chict 
men of 
France. 

Mezeral. 


who only ſought an occaſion of quarrel. On the other 
hand, Francis having called together the chief men, that is 
to fay properly, perſons devoted to him, declared to them 


all the ſteps he has made towards a peace with the emperor; 
and it may be ealily gueſſed, he was not very careful to ex- 


plain what the emperor might alledge againſt him. Having 


_ repreſented the matter as he pleaſed, he ſaid, he was ready 


The aſſem- 
bly's opi- 
nion. 


to return into captivity, if it was judged that bs was obliged 


in honour or conſcience. The aſſembly unanimouſſy re- 
plied, that his perſon belonged to the realm, and it was not 


in his power to diſpoſe of it according to his pleaſure : that 


moreover, he could not alienate the provinces of the crown, 
but if the emperor would accept of a ranſom for the two 


princes in hoſtage, they offered the king two millions of gold 
to redeem them. A man muſt have voluntarily ſhut his eyes, 
not to ſee what was the deſign of this farce, entirely ma- 
naged by the court. Mean while, the king believing, after 


Francs's 


. ; Charbet, 


_ this deciſion, that he might, with a fafe conſcience, go to 
war with the emperor, thought only of means to recover his 


ons by force of arms. He ſtill hoped however, the drezd 
of a war would induce the emperor to mitigate the treaty of 
Madrid. This was not now with reſpect to Burgundy, 
ſince he could not be ignorant that the emperor had accepted 
the offered equivalent. But he hoped by means of the war, 
to procure a new treaty, Which ſhould annul that of Madrid. 
Thus many princes play with their words and oaths, and ſeek 


Francis and to blind themſelves, or at leaſt, the publick, whiiſt none 


Ne Nry.« ak 


** ith 3 inſin- 
derity. | 


about them dare to tell them the truth. The emperor kept 
his word no better, with regard to the duchy of Milan; and 


Henry VIII. ſcrupled not to break his league with the em- 


peror, as he had before violated that with Francis. Princes 
never want excuſes when they have a mind to break a treaty. 


But the publick is not always impoſed upon, though fre- 


_ quently they appear fo to be. Probably, the ſovereigns 


themſelves 
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themſelves are not ſo blind, but they ſee the irregularity of 1527. 
their conduct, though, countenanced by the diſſimulation of WWW 
the publick, they affect a great ſecurity. But the time comes | 
at laſt, when poſterity, leſs prepoſſeſſed, does juſtice to all 
the world, and calls things by their proper name. 3 

Francis, willing to preſerve the friendſhip newly contracted Francis and 
with Henry, ſent him the order of St. Michael t, by Anne Hen; * 
de Montmorency, one of the knights. This lord had r one 
power to diſpenſe with Henry's oath, in whole or in part, of knights of 
as the new knight ſhould think fit, or even to be contented oy 
with his bare word. Henry was pleaſed to ſwear to obſerve Cs, - 

all the ſtatues of the order of St. Michael, which were not Act. Pub. 
contrary to thoſe of the garter, or any other order he had 31” -2+227- 
already received. Then he ſent the order of the garter tg, 229, 
Francis, by Arthur [Plantagenet] viſcount Liſle, natural ſon p. 232 

of Edward IV. » and Francis took the uſual oath of the £2: 
order, with the ſame reſtritions. The French ambaſſador, Herbert. 
who arrived in England about the end of October, was re- 
ceived with ſuch magnificence, that du Bellai, who accom- 
panied him, aſſures us, he had never ſeen the like. The 
| Engliſh ambaſſador was received in the ſame manner in 
France, there having ever been between Francis and Henry 
an emulation, which frequently threw them into needleſs ex- 
pences. But it was moſt inconvenient for Francis, by rea- 
ſon of his continual wars with the emperor, wherein Henry 
was no farther engaged than he pleaſed : nay, he paid the aa. Pub, 
very contribution for the war of Italy, by way of deduction XIV. p. 2353. 
for the ſums owed him by Francis *, as appears in the col- 

lection of the publick acts. Thus Francis was forced to diſ- 
burſe all the money employed in that war, of which I muſt 

now relate the ſequel. „ | 
Clement VII. was ſtill confined in the caſtle of St. Angelo, Affairs of 
till he could pay the ſums exacted upon him. As he had but ab. 


t Guicciards 
little money, he could only pay part of what he had pro- 


t The military order of St. Michael, | 


was inſtituted by Lewis XII. in 1469. 
The knights wear a gold collar of ſhell- 


work, one within another, laid on a 


gold chain, whereon hangs a medal of 


St. Michael the archangel, the ancient 


protector of France, 

Anne de Montmorency, grand 
maitre, arrived the 20th of October, 
with fix hundred horſe at London, and 
after audience had been given, they 
were, on Ncyember 10, entertained 
by our king at Greenwich, with a 


p. 234. 
8.2 


ſamptuous feaſt, and with a .ccmedy, 
in which his daughter the princeſs Mary 
acted a part, Herbert, p. 8. 5 
w He was accompanied by dr. John 
Taylor, maſter of the rolls, and arch- 
deacon cf Buckingham, fir Nicholas 
Carew, fr Anthony Brown, and fir 


Thomas Wriothefley, garter king at 


arms. Rymer, tom, XIV. p. 232. 

* Which ſums amounted to ſixty 
four thouſand five hundred and forty 
fozr crowns, See Rymer, tom, XIV, 


miſed; 
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1527. miſed, and therefore his captivity was longer than he ex: 
ANY pected at firſt; they in whoſe cuſtody he was, not being 


willing to truſt to his word, The emperor had not advice of - 


O 
the ſacking of Rome, and the pope's impriſonment ſooner 


than the beginning of June, and it was above a month be— 
fore he came to any reſolution. As he did not queſtion this 
affair would make great noiſe in the world, he was willing 
to ſee, before he determined what to do, 3 the kings of 
Prance and England would take it, in order to proceed ac- 
Herbert. cordingly. The 2d of Auguit, he writ to Henry to ee 
himſelf concerning the outrages committed by his troops a 
Rome, and the violence exerciſed upon the pope's perſon 


| wherein he proteſted, he was not concerned. At the ſame time, 


he aſked his advice about what was to be done on the occa- 
ſton, as if he ftill deemed him his good friend and ally, 
But it was only to gain time, till he received Francis's an- 


Letter to ſwer to the memorial ſent to cardinal Wolſey. On the other 


Henry from 
e han], the pope, though narrowly watched, had found means 


imp:ifoned to write to Henry Y, and cauſe the thirteen cardinals, who 


nog were confined with him, to do the ſame, deliring his protec- 
Burnet 


I. tion, and entreating him to uſe his beſt endeavours to free 


Herbert, them from their unhappy condition. Henry upon receipt of 
ttzheſe letters, ſent orders to his ambaſſadors in Spain. to de— 
mand of the emperor the pope's and cardinals liberty: to 
which the emperor anſwered in general terms, that he would 
do what lay in his power for the king of England's fati(. 
faction, Mean while, he was thinking of conveying the 
pope into Spain, in expectation of making a better bargain 
with him than if he left him in Italy. Of this cardinal 
Wolſey informed Henry by a letter from Adbeville of the 

____ twenty-ninth of July. 
| Theemperor It is certain, Henry's mige in the pope's behalf oreatly 
8 eng embarraſſed the emperor. He found that Francis and 
EE Henry would not fail to join their counſels and forces againſt 
variance. him, under colour of labouring for the pope, and this union 
could not but break all his meaſures, with reſpect to his af- 


fairs in Italy. He believed therefore, that before all things 
he ſhould try to divide them, by ſowing jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
Herbert, Cions between them. One of his expedients to ſucceed, was 


to propoſe to the cardinal a marriage between the duke of 


Richmond, natural ſon of Henry, and Iſabella princeſs of 


On September 24. By Gregory Herbert, p- 31, $3. Burnet, vol. I, 
de Caſſali, the Engliſh agent at Rome, p, 3+: 
who was now returnang to England, 


Portugal, 
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Portugal, with whom he offered in dower the duchy of Mi- 1527. 
Jan. I hecardinal acquainted the king with it by a letter of 
the 31ſt of July, telling him withal, that the offer was not 
much to be relied on, but however, it was proper to ſeem 
to liſten to it, becauſe it was neceſſary ſtill to preſerve ſome 
correſpondence with the emperor. This related without 
doubt to the affair of the divorce, which I ſhall preſently ſpeak 
of. For, by a letter of the fiiſt of 3 the cardinal in- gor i 
formed the king it was reported in Spain, he intended to di- He 
vorce the queen, but that it was requiſite to ſend orders to his t-nding to 
ambaſſadors at Madrid to ſtifle the rumour as much as poſſi- Fart with his 
ble. That to this end, they might ſay, it had no other Herbeit. 
foundation than the bitnop of Tarbe's ſcruples concerning 

the princeſs Mary's marriage with the duke of Orleans, as if 
there was room to queſtion the princeſ:'s legitimacy, The Theemperor 
emperor alſo uſed another means to divide Francis and Henry, Wee. 
by trying, to gain cardinal W olſey by advantageous offers 2. Pol. Virg. 
But for once, he could not ſucceed, whether Wolſey was 
now too far engaged with Francis, or was bent to be reven- 

ged of the emperor, who had twice deceived him, or whe- 
ther the buſineſs of the divorce was now reſolved, in which 

Gale it was not poſſible for him to rome to eſpouſe the em- 
peror's intereſts. 
When Francis heard of the ſacking of Rome, he perceived] Francicjoins 
it was time to lay aſide artifice, and neceſſary to ſend 3 
powerful aid into Italy, otherwiſe the Venetians would in-Venetians, 
fallibly conclude a peace with the EMPETOT Indeed, it was Suicciard. 
not likely, they could or would bear alone the burden of the 
war. Wherefore his firſt care was to make a new treaty 
with them a, to bring each into the field ten thouſand men, 
and levy ten thouſand Switzers at a common charge. The 
Venetians defired nothing more than to be ſupported by 
France, becauſe they juſtly dreaded, that the army which had 
ſacked Rome would be employed againſt them. Indeed, if 
tie duke of Bourbon had been alive, « or the viceroy of Naples 
able to influence the army, the Venetians would undoubtedly 
have been attacked, being the only enemies the emperor had 
in Italy. But happily for them, the imperial troops being e Rares 
wholly i intent upon the plunger. of Rome, without thinking gs ene 
of any other undertaking, the plague which broke out among aas. 
them, ſwept away two thirds of "the ſoldiers. In ſhort, the Sniccard, 


2 He offered him EO ſams beſides the cardinal vehemently iced, he 
his penſion, - But becauſe Charles had proved inexoreble, Pol. Virg. I. 27, 
reuſed Wolſey the archbiſhoprick of Herbert, p. $5. 

Toledo, the richeſt! in Spain, to which * On May bee Guicciard. I. 18, 


8 2 diſtemper 
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1527. diſtemper deſtroying them by heaps, they left Rome, and 
wa diſperſed themſelves in the neighbouring country. After 
F which, having ſacked Terni and Narni, and extorted money 
from Spoleto, the Germans parted ſrom the Spaniards, and 
returned to Rome. Thus diſcord ariſing in the army, which 
ill obeyed the prince of Orange, though they had choſen him 


for general, they projected nothing to improve their victory 


Lautrec e- for the emperor's advantage. On the contrary, by their neg- 
neral of the | 


ligence, they gave Francis time to ſend troops into Italy, un- 
„„ MO 5 | | - 

| Guicciard, der the command of Lautrec, who was declared general of 

Herbert. the league he had newly concluded with the Venetians. As 


for the duke of Urbino, he continued in the Milaneſe with 


part of the Venetian army. | 


He arrives in Lautrec arrived in Piedmont in July, with part of the army 


Piedmont. he was to command. The marquis of Saluzzo was ordered 
to join him with his Italians, and the Switzers were to come 


preſently after. Whilit he was employed in conqueſts of 


Doria re- Jittle moment, waiting the junction of all his forces, Andrea 
duces Cenoa | 


a Doria, who had quitted the pope's ſervice, and commanded 


- dominion ofthe French gallies, to which he had joined eight others of his 
own, found means to reduce the city of Genoa under Fran- 


| 8 France. 
e e cis's dominion. This was a good opening of a campaign, 
15 which ſeemed to promiſe an advantageous ſucceſs in the reſt 
of the war, eſpecially as Lautrec, after aſſembling his whole 


army, conſiſting of twenty-five thouſand men, became maſ- 


ter of Vigevano, Alexandria, and Pavia. Sforza and the 
Venetians earneſtly preſſed him to beiege Milan, but he 
ſhewed them poſitive orders to march to Naples. The king 
of France took care not to employ his army to conquer the 
duchy of Milan, which by the treaty of league was to be re- 
ſtored to Sforza, after which, the Venetians would give them- 


ſelves but little trouble to accompliſh his attempt upon Na. 
ples. Beſides, he ſtill hoped, that by conſenting the em- 


peror ſhould keep Milan he might recover his ſons, whereas 


in reſloring Sforza he ſhould ceprive himſelf of that means. 
Lautrec 
rn es but with ſuch ſlowneſs and affected delays, that it was evi- 
| lowly. dent, he had private orders not to make too much haſte. 


Cuicciard. And indeed, it was at the time that Francis expected the 


Ferrara and while, the duke of Ferrara joined with France, as well on 
ee account of Lautrec's march, who might have eaſily ravaged 
Bardi, his country, as of Francis's offer to give in marriage to his 


ſon 


Lautrec therefore began his march to the kingdom of Naples, 


emperor's final anſwer to the offers made bim by his and 
Fenry's ambaſſadors. Lautrec Jong halted at Parma and 
The dukesef Placentia, which had opened their gates to him, Mean 
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ſon Hercules, Rene of France, ſecond daughter of Lewis 1527. 
XII. The duke of Mantua preſently after followed his — 
example. 

Mean while, the emperor ſeeing the il effects of the pope's Neootiation 
captivity, had diſpatched the general of the order of St. fer thepope's 
Francis, to the viceroy of Naples, with orders to releaſe the: 


Guicciard, 
pope. The general finding the viceroy ſeized with a diſtem- 8 


per whereof he died in a few days, delivered the orders to 
Hugo de Moncada to be executed. I be emperor had given 
| general inſtructions, that the pope ſhould be bound to pay 
the arrears due to the army, and give ſecurity, after having 
his liberty, to forſake the league. "But as it was not eaſy for 
the pope to find pledges, or the. money neceſſary to pay the 
army, the negotiation was prolonged. Mean while, he con- 
tinually ſollicited Lautrec by private meſſengers to approach 
Rome, in order to facilitate his deliverance. But Lautrec 
had poſitive orders which hindered him from making haſte, 
and yet his march, though flow, was of good ſervice to the 
pope. Moncada ſeeing the kingdom of Naples was going to 
be invaded, and that it was not poflible to lead thither the 
imperial army which was at Rome, without giving them 
he, concluded at lattÞ a treaty with the pope to this 
* | 


A That the pope ſhould not oppoſe the emperor in the Treaty for 
affairs of Naples or Milan. eee 
II. That he ſhould grant the emperor a cruſade in Spain, Guicciars, 
and a tenth in the reſt of his dominions. Herbert. 
III. That the emperor ſhould keep Civita Vecchia, Oſtia, 
Citta Caſtellana, and the caſtle of Furli. 
IV. That the pope ſhould pay down to the Coe 
troops, ſixty thouſand ducats, and thirty- five thouſand to the 
Spaniards. 
V. That in a fortnizhe after, he ſhould pay them another 
certain ſum, and within three months all the reit that was 
due to the emperor, amounting to above three hundred and 
_ tity thouſand ducats. 

VI. That till the two firſt pay ments were made, the pope 
ſhould be conducted to ſome ſafe place out of Rome, and 
give hoſtages, | 


The treaty being ſigned, and the cardinals of Ceſis and The pope 
Orſino delivered! in hoſtage, it was agreed, that on the Loth Gale: to 


Orvieto. 
Gui ꝛ0clard. 


„ On __ 31. Ibid. | 
„ | | of 
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1527. of December, the pope ſhould be taken out of the caſtle of 
EG St. Angelo, and conducted to a place appointed. But as he 
was atraid of a longer confinement, becauſe he was unable to 
perform the treaty, he eſcaped in diſguiſe the night before, 
and ſhut himſelf up in Orvieto. 

Gvicciad. When Lautrec heard that the pope was at liberty, he re. 
ſtored to him the city of Parma, and marched to Bologna, 
where he ſtaid three weeks expecting freſh orders from the 
king. Some days after, he received a letter from Clement 

8 VII. acknowledging himſelf indebted to him for his liberty, 
intimating withal, that having been forced to grant the im- 
perialiſts whatever they required, he did not think bimſelf 
obliged to perform his engagements. 
Bexinning It was whilſt the pope was priſoner in the caſtle of St, 
of Henry's Angelo, that Henry's divorce was ſet on foot; a momentaus 
Winer, affair, if ever there was one, as well in itſelf, as on account 
of the parties concerned, and chiefly for its effects. It was 

not yet thirty years ſince Lewis XII. put away his wife with- 

cout any difficulty, or much noiſe in the world. Henry VIII. 

had a mind to attempt the ſame thing, and though ſupported 
with much more plauſible reaſons, he met with inſuperable 
obſtacles, not to be ſurmounted without an extraordinary 
method, which gave occaſion to the eſtabliſhment of the re- 

| Reafonwhy formation in England. This effect diſtinguiſhed Henry 

Or So. V1II's divorce from ſo many others, which are but ſlightly 

To noiſe, Mentioned by hiflorians. The writers upon this ſubject be- 
ing either catholicks or proteſtants, have conſidered it vari- 
ouſly. The catholicks have drawn arguments from thence 

againſt the reformation in England, and repreſented Henry's 


divorce, as the next and immediate cauſe of the change of 


religion; whereas the proteſtants affirm, it was only the oc- 
Remarks on caſion. Three Engliſb authors eſpecially have writ the hiſ- 
nxt tory of this divorce, beſides many others of the ſame nation, 
erbert, and 

Buract, or foreigners who have ſpoke of it in their works. Sanderus, 
er rather Sanders, author of the Origin and progreſs of the 
Engliſh ſchiſm, makes it his buſineſs to defame Henry VIII. 
and ſhow that the reformation in England, which he terms 
ſchiſm, entirely fprurg from Henry's paſſion for Anne Bullen. 

He faiicied by that to give a mortal wound to the reforma- 

tion, and cauſe the world to think, that a ſuperſtructure 

raiſed on ſuch a foundation, could not be the work of God. 

The lord Herbert in bis hiſtory of Henry VIII contents him- 
ſcif with a ba e recital of the events of this reign, whereof 

the divorce is one of the principal, without many reaſonings, 
leaving his 1eaders to make interences from the facts he re- 
2 | lates. 
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hates. Doctor Burnet intending to write the hiſtory of the 1527. 
reformation of England, made it his chief aim, in ſpeaxking u 
of Henry's divorce, to ſhow, that though it occaſioned the 
reformation, it was only by accident. For this reaſon he has 
endeavoured to refute the palpable falſehoods aſſerted by 

Sanders in his hiſtory. He has ſucceeded ſo well, that no 

ſincere man can for the future eee Sanders for a 

writer worthy of credit. 

The ſequel of my hiſtory obliges me to ſpeak of this fa-. 
mous divorce. I ſhould be inclined to refer the reader to 
the forementioned excellent hiſtory of the reformation of 
England known to all the world, and to which it is difficult 
to * Ihe any additions, but it would not be reaſonable to 
oblige the readers to remember what they have read in that 
hiſtory, or to peruſe it again. Wherefore I ſhall chooſe, in 
purſuing the thread of my hiſtory. to relate this event, which 
is as the hinge whereon do turn numberleſs other things, 
which that illuſtrious author had occaſion only to mention, 
but which I muſt more fully explain, becauſe our ends are 
different. His aim in ſpeaking of Henry VIII's affairs with 
the pope, the emperor, and the king of F rance, was to illuſ- 
trate the hiſtory of the reformation, and mine is, not to med- 
dle with the affairs of religion any farther than they relate to 
the other events of this reign. 

Henry had been married eighteen years to Catherine of Henry re- 
Arragon, and by her had three children, whereof one was ſolves to di- 
living, when he formed the deſign to put her away. He al- "44 HL 
aged, as the principal reaſon, his ſcruples for marrying his Hall 
brother” s widow. But, as it is pretended, theſe ſeruples 0, 
troubled him not till he was in love with Anne Bullen, one er 
of the queen's maids of honour, it 1s inferred, that his ie 
concerning the validity of his marriage, ſprung from this new 
paſhon, and without that, would never have exiſted ©, Ac- 
cordingly, ſome labour to ſhow his divorce had no other 
foundation than his love for that lady. Others again endea- 
vour to prove, that his love and his ſcruples were indepen- 
cent of each other. For my part, I ſhould think it needleſs! is not poſ- 
to accuſe or juſtify Henry, with regard to the concerns of 1 | 
ligion, if there was not ſome neceſſity to illuſtrate this matter Henry's love 
with trips to the hiſtory. By illuſtrating, I mean, inewing Trecenls 


the di- 
Vorce, 
© It was at firſt REY that . over her picture with him, when he 
enry wa to marry Margaret, duchefs returned from his -embaſly to France. 
dowager of Alencon, and that Thomas Hollingſhead, p. 897. Pol, Virg. 
ballen, viſcount Rochfort, had brought I, 27. 


the 
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1527, the impoſſibility of giving a certain judgment about it. But 
before all things, it is neceſſary to deſcribe the perſon, who, 


An account 
of Anne 
Bullen. 
Introd. to 
Ann. of 


Eliz. 


Burnet, {5 

. 
43. 
Herbert. 


Uncertainty 
about Anne 
Bullen's 
return to 

5 England. 
Burnet. 


ſiſter. However, he does not ſay 
Others affirm, ſir Thomas Bullen brought his daughter to 
England when he returned from his embaſſy. His embaſly 


as It is pretended, was the prime cauſe of the king's divorce, 
and of all the conſequences thereof. | 

Anne Bullen d was of a good, though not a noble family, 
Sir Thomas Bullen, her father, married a ſiſter of the duke 
of Norfolk ©, and by her had Anne, born according to Cam. 
den in 1507, about two years before Henry VIII's acceſſion 
to the throne. Thomas Bullen, her father, was twice am. 
baſſador to France, firſt in 1515, and again in 1527. He 


was made viſcount Rochford in 1525, and afterwards earl of 
_ Wiltſhire and Ormond f. Anne his daughter being but ſeven 


years old, was carried into France in 1514, when Mary the 
king's ſiſter went and conſummated her marriage at Abbe. 


ville, with Lewis XII. That queen being re- married ſhorty 


after to the duke of Suffolk, and returning into England, 


Anne Bullen was left in France. It is pretended, ſhe then 
entered into the ſervice of Francis I's queen, though ſhe 


was but eight years of age, but it is not ſaid in what quality, 
It is certain, a girl of her age was not capable of doing much 


| ſervice, So, it may be preſumed her beauty, genteelnch, 


or the livelineſs of her wit, made queen Claude deſirous to 
keep her about her. Camden afhims, ſhe retained her in 
her ſervice to the day of her death, which happened in July 
1524, and ſays not that Anne ever took a journey into Eng- 
land all that time. But du Tillet, and eu Pleix, French 
authors, pretend, ſhe came over in 1522. The lord Her- 


bert ſays the ſame thing, but, without citing any particular 


author, contents himſelf with ſaying, it appears in hiſtory, 


Camden affirms, Anne remained in France, not only till queen 
Claude's death, but that, after ſhe had loſt her miſtreſs, ſhe 


was taken into ſervice by the ducheſs of Alengon, Francis's 


when ſhe quitted it. 


of 1515, cannot here be meant, ſince it is unanimouliy 


agreed, that Anne was in queen Claude's. ſervice after queen 
Mary's departure, and continued ſeveral years in the court of 


4 Her true name was Anne Boleyn, His father was fir William, and his 


as it is always written in the publick grandfather fir Geoffrey Boleyn, © 
acts, The Eneliſn write Bolen, or Bulleyn, lord mayor of London, in 
Bullen, and the French Boulen, Rapin. 1458, who married Anne, eldeſt daugh- 
e Elizabeth Howard. ter and co heir of Thomas, lord Hoo 
1 His mother was Margaret, one of and Haſtings, Dugdale's Baron. vol. 


_ tre daughters and co-heirs of Thomas II. p. 30%, Camden. 
Botcler, carl of Wiltſhire and Ormond, © 


France. 
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France. It muſt therefore be his embaſſy of 1527. But it 1527. 
is likely, Bullen was not ſent to France till September 1527, 
ſince his ſole commiſſion was to ſee the treaty of the 30 h of 
April of the ſame year ſworn to, which Francis had nut ra- 
tified ſooner than the 18th of Auguſt, as appears in the col- Act. Pub. 
| Jection of the publick ads s. But as before his departure, I. p.218. 
the affair of the divorce was already commenced, it may be | 
affirmed, the king's love for his daughter was later than his 
reſolution concerning the divorce, if it be true that Anne re- 
turned to England with her father, about the end of the year 
1527. Indeed it may be objected, that two French authors 
aſſert, that Anne went over to England in 1522, and that it 
was then the king fell in love with her. But it may be re- 
plied, firſt, that it is very ſtrange, theſe two hiſtorians, who 
wrote long after the fact, ſhould meet with memoirs of the 
journey of a maid of honour, and the more as they cite no- 
thing to ſupport their teſtimony. Secondly, ſuppoſing it 
were ſo, they do not ſay Anne ſtayed in England. Conſe- 
quently they deſtroy not Camden's teſtimony, who affirms, 
Anne ſerved queen Claude till 1524, and afterwards the du- 
cheſs of Alengon. But if it be true, that Anne took a jour- 
ney into England in 1522, and the king then fell in love 
with her, it cannot be ſuppoſed ſhe returned to France, be- 
cauſe the rupture between the two crowns happening that 
year, it is not likely that in time of war, an Engliſh wo- 
man ſhould go and ſerve a queen of France. Beſides, if the 
| king was then in love, would he have ſuffered Anne to de- 
part the kingdom ? Camden therefore, or the two French 
authors, muſt have been miſtaken. I his is a difficulty not 
to be eaſily ſolved. LO = 
But there is a fact which paſles for certain, namely, that6,,,a. 
Anne Bullen being twenty years old, was taken into queen Burnet. 
Catherine's ſervice as maid of honour. Now this muſt have 
been in 1527, fince ſhe was born 1507. Accordingly, this 
is the time to which the beginning of the king's love may 
_ molt properly be fixed. But ſtill this is only a conjecture, 
which, were it well grounded, would be a ſufficient proof 
that the king's divorce was not an effect of his paſſion, ſince 
it was reſolved before the end of the year 1526. My aim in 
this inquiry is to ſhow, that the time of Anne Bullen's return 
into England is very uncertain, and the beginning of the 
king's affection no leſs ſo. How then can it be fo boldly af- 


E Sir Thomas Bulleyn was accompanied to Paris by fix Anthony Brown. 


firmed, | 
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p. 36. 
Speed, 

p. 762. 
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fol. 153. 
Burnet, 


began ſooner. 
told him, he had abſtained from the queen ever ſince the 
| year I524. | 


THE HIS TORY 
firmed, as it is by ſome, that love for Anne Bullen infpireq 
— the king with the thoughts of annulling bis marriage with 
Catherine? we muſt ſee now whether it be eaſter to diſcover 
the time when Henry reſolved to ſue for his divorce. 
When Henry VII. concluded his ſon's marriage with | 
time Henry Catherine, prince Arthur's widow, archbiſhop W ar!;am told 


him plainly, it was contrary to the law of God, which the 
pope could not diſpenſe with, The king without doubt was 
touched with this remonſtrance. The very day the prince 
his ſon entered into his fourteenth year, he cauſed him to 
make againſt his marriage, a ſecret prote'tation, though be. 


fore truſty witneſſes, declaring he was conſtrained to give 


his conſent. After that, the king on his death ber ſtrictly 


charged the prince not to conſummate his marriage with 


Catherine. Notwithſtanding all this, Henry VIII. being 


come to the crown, eſpouſed the princeſs contrary to War 
ham's opinion, to which he preferred that of the biſhop cf 
He had by her three children®, two ſons and 


Wincheſter. 


a daughter, of whom the ſons died ſoon after their birth. 
He afterwards affirmed, that he conſidered the untimely 
death of his two ſons, as God's curſe on his marriage, eſpe- 


cially, when he ſaw the queen had done breeding. It hap- 


pened afterwards that Charles V. who was affianced to the 
princeſs Mary, refuſed to marry her, upon the council of 
_ Spain's queſtioning the princels's legitimacy. After that, 


when a marriage was treating between Mary and king Fran- 
Cis, or the duke of Orleans, the biſhop of Tarbe the French 


ambaſſador, made the ſame objection, maintaining, that the 


princeſs could not be deemed born in wedlock, | Notwith- 
ſtanding Julius IT's diſpenſation. 

All thele things were more than ſufficient to raiſe ſeruples 
in-the king's mind concerning his marriage. But though in 


an aſſembly of lords which he afterwards called, to inform 
them of his reaſons for a divorce, he affirmed, the biſhop of 
Tarbe's objection inſpired him with the firſt thoughts of in- 


quiring into the matter, it appears however, that his ſcruples 
For in a letter i afterwards to Grynzus, he 


But ſuppoſing it could be diſcovered at had time Hear 


| begun, either by himſelf, or by the ſuggeſtion of others, to 
be troubled with theſe ſcruples; it would ſignify nothing with 


h She had befides, ſeveral miſcar- i Dated — 10, 1 1831 laem · 


tiages, Eurnet, tom. J. r 36. pi. 38. 


reſ pedt 
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reſpect to his reſolution concerning the divorce, which in all 1 527. 
appearance was taken much later. Polydore Virgil ſays, @w 
Longland, biſhop of Lincoln, the king's confeſfor, laboured 
to perſuade him of the neceſſity of the divorce by cardinal 
Wolſey's order, but mentions not the time. All the hiſto- Burnets 
rians affirm, the king had recourſe himſelf to Thomas Aqui- 
nas's works to clear his doubts, and cauſed the biſhops to be 
conſulted upon that ſubject. But none of them ſay at what 
time this was done. It is well known ſecretary Knight was Burnet. 
diſpatched to Rome about this affair in July 1527, but then Herbert. 
the rumour of the king's meditating a divorce had already 
reached the court of Spain, as appears in the cardinal's letter 
ta the king from Abbeville x. It is alſo very probable, that 
defore he engaged in this affair, Henry had conſidered of it 
ſome time before, It is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed a reſolution of 
this nature can. be taken lightly, or when taken, immedi- 
- ately executed, without thoroughly weighing the difficulties, 
or waiting a favourable juncture. Henry ſaid himſelf that 
the biſhop of Tarbe raiſed in him the thought of annulling 
his marriage. But if it be true, as ſome affirm, that the bi- 
ſhop ſpoke only as directed by cardinal Wolſey, it may be 
preſumed, the project of the divorce was formed ſome time 
before, and this ambaſſador made to ſpeak only to have an 
excuſe to commence the affair. This is what ſeems to me 
extremely probable. Indeed it is not likely the ambaſſador, 
after thus queſtioning Mary's legitimacy, would have conclu- 
ced the marriage of the king his maſter, or of the duke of 
Orleans, with that princeſs, had he not acted in concert with 
the court of England. Theſe then are my thoughts, which 
| ſubmit to the reader's judgmenn tt. 
Ever ſince Francis was freed from his captivity, he had Conjecture 
never ceaſed to preſs Henry to join with him in an offenfive 5 
league againſt the emperor, But Henry had conſtantly ex- ; 
culed himſelf, without even ſuffering him to entertain the 
leaſt hopes in that reſpect. However, lord Herbert ſays, 
that about the end of the year 1526, Henry of his own ac- 
cord ſent an ambaſſador to France to propoſe the league, ſo 
eagerly deſired by Francis, and to offer him his daughter 
Mary in marriage. This proceeding gives occaſion to be- 
lieve, he had now reſolved upon the divorce, and foreſeeing 
how much the emperor would oppoſe it, intended fo to em- 
barraſs him as to oblige him to court his friendſhip. Upon 
this ſuppoſition it may naturally be conjectured, that he pro- 


k Dated Auguſt x, 1527. Ser Herbert, p. 84 · — 
; poſed 
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poſed the marriage of his daughter with the king of France, 
only to convince the Emperor, that he really deſigned to be 


ſtrictly united with France. But at the ſame time it is ver 


likely, he informed Francis of the obſtacle which would oc- 
cur in the execution of this pretended project, namely, the 
divorce of the princeſs's mother, which he was meditating, 
This conjecture is confirmed by the coldneſs wherewith 
theſe two monarchs treated of the marriage. In the firſt 


place, Henry left it to the king of Francis's choice, to have 
Mary himſelf, or to leave her to his ſecond ſon, as if this 
alternative were the ſame thing. In the next place, when 


DO 


Francis declared he would leave Mary to the duke of Or- 


_ leans, the treating more fully concerning the marriage was 
deferred to another time. In the third place, in the treaty 


Francis and the cardinal concluded at Abbeville, they took 
care to inſert this clauſe : “ that though the marriage ſhould 


© not be effected, the treaty however ſhould ſublift.” In 


fine, though Knight was at Rome, or on his way thither, 


when the treaty of Abbeville was concluded, it does not ap- 


pear Francis ever complained to Henry, that he had offered 
him a princeſs whom he was labouring to baitardize by pro- 


ſecuting his divorce with the queen her mother. On the 


contrary, he aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of his power to obtain 


his deſites. But he muſt have looked upon the offer as an 


affront, had they not underſtood one another. If this con- 


jecture has any foundation, it may be inferred, that the 


reſolution concerning the divorce was taken at leaſt about 


the end of the year 1526, though the execution was de- 
| ferred till the middle of the next year. But in that caſe, it 


would therefore be true, that the king had reſolved upon 


the divorce before his paſſion for Anne Bullen, who, in 


all appearance, returned not into England ſooner than Octo- 


ber 1527. 8 


From what has been ſaid it may be gathered, that to afirm 
with any probability that Henry's paſſion for Anne Bullen 


was the cauſe of his divorce with Catherine, theſe queries 
muſt be decided in favour of that opinion. At what time 


love for her firſt begin? when was it that he came to a re- 
ſolution concerning his divorce? But upon all theſe queſtions, 


did Anne Bullen return into England? when did the king's 


conjectures only, as I have obſerved, can properly be formed. 
Thus much is certain, that between the reſolution about the 


divorce, and the beginning of the king's love, there was no 


great diſtance of time. Here we muſt ſtop. But it is going 
too far, to ground upon this nearneſs, as a certain fact, that 
TOE Henry 
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Henry undertook the proſecution of his divorce with Cathe- 1527. 
nine, on purpoſe to marry Anne Bullen. I fay, IMOTEOVET, Wyn. 


that though there was no difficulty about the times, and they 
exactly correſponded, yet as to what paſſed in the king's 
breaſt, it would be only conjecture. 


[ have enlarged a little on this point, becauſe the illuſtrious 
author of the hiſtory of the reformation ſeems to leave it 


in the dark. Beſides, I thought it requiſite to curb the over 


confident, by informing the readers of what is true, and 
what doubtful in the matter. We ſee it in many hiſtories, 


and hear it every day poſitively affirmed, as if there was no 


difficulty, that Henry's Jove for Anne Bullen was the ſole cauſe 
ol his divorce with Catherine of Arragon, though, as I have 

ſhewn, it can only be faid by conjecture, and the conjecture 
| itſelf does not countenance that notion. Not that Hen 


VIII. is to be conſidered as a prince incapable of being miſled 
by his paſſivn, even to the ſacrificing Catherine of Arragon 


to Anne Bullen. Why ſhould he have been more ſcrupulous 
with reſpect to Catherine, than he was with regard to Anne 
herſelf, whom he made no difficulty to ſacrifice to a third 
wife, as will hereafter be ſeen. He was a prince of an im- 


petuous temper, who could bear no oppoſition to his will. 
The flatteries of his ſubjects, and the extravagant praiſes con- 


_ tinually beſtowed on him by the ſovereigns who ſtood in need 


of him, had poſſeſſed him with ſuch a conceit of his own me- 


nt, that he imagined his actions ought to have been the 
ſtandard of good ſenſe, reaſon, and juſtice. When there- 
fore it is ſaid, his love for Anne Bullen cauſed him eager] 


to puſh the affair of his divorce, of which otherwiſe the 


difficulties would perhaps have diſcouraged him, nothing is 


affirmed repugnant to his character. Only care muſt be ta- 
ken, not to aſſert for an undoubted truth, what is but a bare 


| conjecture, 


However this be, without dwelling „ener upon the king's Ao ic of | 
ſecret motives, and endeavouring to diſcover his thoughts, che d rerce 


alledged b 
which lie hid from human eyes, let us content ourſelves Hens : 


nry. 
with what he publiſhed himſelf. In the firſt place, he ſaid, Burnet. 


he was troubled in conſcience for his marriage with Cathe- 
Tine, and indeed he had but too much reaſon. The wonder 
is, that he had not theſe ſcruples more early. He had mar- 


ried his brother's widow, and found it forbidden by the law 


of Moſes. It is true, he had the pope's diſpenſation. But 
he could not be ignorant that many learned divines were of 
opinion, that the pope could not diſpenſe with the laws of 


God, This was ſufficient to give him very juſt ſcruples. As 


ſoon 
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1527. ſoon as theſe doubts had poſſeſſed him, he was willing to clear 
a them, and found in Thomas Aquinas what he had perhaps 

He labours jnattentively read many times: fiſt, that the levitical ſom 
* xd are moral and eternal: ſecondly, chat the pope cannot dif. 
bout his penſe with the laws of God, becauſe to diſpenſe with a law, 
2 one muſt be ſuperior [or equal] to the law-giver. This 
_ purnet. deciſion of a divine, for whom he had a great eſteem, con- 


firming his ſcruples, he deſired archbiſhop Warham, who 


had formerly declared againſt the marriage, to conſult the bi- 


Wolſeyhelps ſhops of England upon the occaſion. Some affirm, that 


to cheriſh Longland his confeſſor cheriſhed his doubts, by the private 


his ſcru ples 


Pol. Virg. "orders of cardinal Wolſey, which is not improbable. The 


Burnet, queen was aunt of the emperor, with whom Wolſey had 
_ reaſon to be diſpleaſed. Beſides, the favourite loved not the 
e queen herſelf, becauſe ſhe could not help ſhewing how much 

ſhe was offended, that a biſhop, a cardinal, a legate of the 


© The bito>:holy ſee, ſhould jead ſo ſcandalous a life. However this be, 
_ condemn hisſoon after the archbiſhop preſented to the king A writing, un- 


marriage 


with Czthe. der the hands and ſeals of all the biſhops, wherein they con- 
rine. demned his marriage as contrary to common decency, and 


_ Cavendiſh, the law of God. Only Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, refuling 
do ſet his hand, it is laid the archbiſhop made another write 
his name unknown to him . But the biſhops were not the 


Burnet, 


The people Only perſons of this opinion. Since Luther's works began to 


are of the appear, many people in England were put out of their for- 


| aten mer high conceit of the papa power. As therefore the va- 


Iidity of the king's marriage was wholly founded on Julius 
II's diſpenſation, it was publickly diſputed whether the diſ- 
penſation could authorize a marriage ſo notoriouſly repugnant | 


to the law of God: nay, many who were otherwiſe itrongly 


attached to the court of Rome, could not reliſh the doctrine 


of the pope's diſpenſing with the divine laws. All theſe 
things conſpired either to breed or confirm the king's ſcruples. 

Reaſons of | But it was not only ſcruples of conſcience that Henry al- 
I b bes ledged to juſtify his deſign. He pretended, that though he 
king. were regardleſs of his ſalvation, or able to overcome his ſcru- 
Burnet, ples, the good of his people required the prevention of an 


inconyenience which was eaſiiy to be foreſeen. He had but 


one daughter, and very likely {hould have no more children, 


if bis marriage were not annulled. If therefore, after his de- 
ceaſe, the ry of his marriage with Catherine ſhould 


1 This particular | is not very certain, Tonſtal, Fiſher, and the biſkops of 


See Burnet's Ref. Tom, III. p. 38. Carliſle, 2 St. Aſaph, Lincoln, an 
It Was — on July 15 by Warham, Bath. 
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come to be queſtioned, he foreſaw England would again be 1527, 

involved, on account of the ſucceſſion, in troubles fro 

whence it was but juſt freed. Mary his daughter, the king 

of Scotland his nephew, the queen dowager of France, could 

_ equally pretend to the crown upon very plauſible reaſons. 

Mary could alledge the pope's diſpenſation againſt ſuch as 

ſhould charge her with her being born of an unlawful marri- 

age. The king of Scotland, who was next heir after her, 
could maintain, the diſpenſation was not valid. The queen 

dowager the king's ſiſter could alledge, that the firſt was il- 

legitimate, and the ſecond, a foreigner, Theſe ſeveral claims 

might eaſily kindle a civil war in England, where it was 

but too viſible that each would find adherents, not to men- 

tion the foreign ſuccours they might be ſupported with. 

Henry therefore imagined there was but one way to prevent 

this danger, namely, by annulling his marriage and taking 
another Wife, by whom with God' s bleſſing he might have 
ſons. He to whom the ſecrets of all hearts are open, can 

only know for certain, whether this thought was inſtilled 

into him by the danger he foreſaw, by his averſion to the 

queen, or by his love for Anne Bullen. But however this 

may be, independently of the ſeveral motives aſcribed to him, 

it is certain, there was great danger of the kingdom's being 

one day expoſed to a civil war, if the king remained till deatn 

in his preſent ſtate, and he ſaw no other way to come out of 

it than by annulling his marriage. It is true, he forefaw üs hum . 
great oppoſition from the emperor the queen s nephew, Who; Ropes of 
was then very powerful. But on the other hand, as that fuccecdit 

monarch had himſelf ſhown on this occaſion ſcruples, which Barn. 
hindered him from eſpouſing Mary, Henry hoped, he would 

not obſtinately maintain what he had bimfelf queſtioned. 

Beſides, the junQure ſeemed very favourable for his purpoſe, 

The pope, who was priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 

ſeemed to have no other reſource to be reſtored to his former 

ſtate, than the aſſiſtance of France and England, and Henry 

did not queſtion that Francis, who Rood in need of him, 

would promote his proceedings to the utmott of his pore. 

As to the reſt, he never doubted the pope's authority, res 

3 that Clement VII. could revoke a diſpenſation and 

by Julius II. Na ay, cardinal Wolley warranted the ſucceſs 

of the affair, whether he had already gained the pope, or 

imagined that Clement in his preſent circumſtances could Ce- 

ny the king nothing. So, it was reſolved the ſuit ſhould be 


moved in che court of Rome, to cauſ the marriage to be 
annulled. 


You: VI. 1 The 
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1527. The beſt reaſon that could be alledged was, That Julius 
iſpenſation was contrary to the divine law, and that alone 
Reaſons to ought to have been ſufficient. But it would: have been m. 
* prudent to begin with diſputing the prerogative of the Roman 
pope. pontiffs, when a favour was to be aſked of the court of Rome. 
Burnet Recourſe therefore was to be had to another expedient, which 
faliue's bal), was to find nullities in Julius's bull, and to ſhew it was pro. 
e by falſe ſurmiſes and untrue ſuggeſtions, which ren- 
dered the bull revocable even according to the rules of the 
court of the Rota m. And this was not very difficult. The 
bull was grounded upon Henry” s and Catharine's requeſt, ſet. 
ting forth that their marriage was neceſſary to preſerve peace 
between England and Spafn. And here were found two 
reaſons for revoking the bull. The firſt, that Henry being 
then but twelve years old could not be deemed to have anf 
political views, whence it was inferred that the requeſt was 
not his own. The ſecond, that the ſuggeſtion was falſe, ſince 
as matters then ſtood between Spain and England, the mar- 
riage was not at all neceſſary for the preſervation of peace be- 
tween the two crowns, and conſequently Julius II. had beer 


ſurprized. Another nullity was found, As the bull having 


no other foundation than the maintenance of peace and union 
between Henry VII and the king and queen of Spain, this 
reaſon ceaſed when the marriage was conſummated, fince 
Henry VII. and Iſabella were now dead. In fine, it was al- 
ledged, that Henry VIII. having proteſted againſt his marri- 
age before conſummation, thereby renounced the liberty 
granted him by the bull, and therefore another bull was ne- 
ceſſary to render the marriage valid. But all theſe reaſons 
were produced only to afford the pope a pretence to revoke 


Julius's diſpenſation. For, if the repugnancy of the diſpen- 


lation to the divine law was not the real foundation of ſuing 
for the divorce, nothing would have been more ealy for the 


pope, than to quiet the king's conſcience, by confirming 


whatever had been. done by a new bull. 
Knight is Mean while, as the pope's compliance was not doubted 
ent to in his preſent circumitances, the king ſent doctor Knight ſe— 
OO cretary of ſtate to Rome, to detire bim to ſign four inſttu⸗ 


divo:ce, ments drawn in Eugland. The firſt was a commiſſion to 


Derbe. cardinal Wolſey, to try and decide the affair with ſome En- 


Burnet, guliſh biſhops. The ſecond was a bull decretal, declaring the 


King's marriage wich Catherine void, becauts Arthur's with 


m It is a maxim in law, that if the and untrue ſurmiſes, they may be an- 
pope be ſurpriſed in any thing, and nulled aſterwards. Burnet, tom J. 
bulls be proculcd upon falte ſaggeſtious P. 40. | 

the 
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the ſame princeſs was conſummated, By the third, the pope 1527. 


granted. the king a diſpenſation to marty another wife, By w 


the fourth, he FFEIO never to repeal any of the three fore- 0 


going as, 


Knight departed from England i in July, about the time the. He fendt 8 
cardinal began his journey to confer with the king of France n. 3 to 


But as the pope was priſoner, and guarded by a "Spaniſh cap- gu 


tain, it was impoſſible for Enight to have an audience. He Herbert, 


found means however to convey to him a memorial, con- 
taining the ſum of his commiſſion, to which the pope return- 
ed a favourable anſwer, He made believe he would grant 
whatever the king deſired, though the emperor had already 
required him by the general of the Franciſcans, not to do 
any thing in that affair, without communicating it to his mi- 
niſters. By the way, this ſhows, Henry had reſolved long 
before to ſue for his divorce, ſince the emperor had time to 
hear of it and ſend to the pope. As it was not practicable for 
Knight to treat with the pope in perſon, the matter was car- 


ried no farther at that time. At length, the news of the Wolſey's 


Pope's going to be releaſed reaching England, cardinal Wo 


. 3 to 


fey writ to fir Gregory Caſſali ? the king's ordinary ambaſſa- Barner. 


dor at Rome, to order him to join with Knight and preſs the 
pope to grant the king's requeſt. This letter was worded in 
very ſtrong terms, and ſhowed the cardinal's deſire that the 
divorce ſhould be effected. It was dated the 5th of Decem- 
ber 1527, the cardinal not yet knowing that the pope had 
made his eſcape the gth of the ſame month 4. : 


Clement VII. being retired to Orvieto, Knight went ad Knight and 
| talked with him about the affair. The pope owned he-had —_ 
received his memorial, and promiſed again to do all that lay ge; 
in his power for the king s ſatisfaction, but prayed him not to Burnet. 


be too haſty, His circumſtances then were ſuch, that he did who tries fo 


not yet know, whether he ſhould want the king of England, 
or whether the emperor would agree with him. W u . 
he deſired to gain time, in order to proceed as ſhould beſt 
ſuit with his intereſt. But for that reaſon, and becauſe the 
king's orders were urgent and poſitive, Enight would not 
delay his negotiation. He ear: neſtly preſfed the popes who pro- 


n Knight had orders to adviſe with net, tom, I. p. 46. 
the cardinal by the way, Herbert, p. d The letter is dated the 5th of De- 


99. | dcemder, and not the 28th, as Rapin 
o By coriupting ſome of his guards, ſays by miſtike ; the original is yet 
urnet, tom. I. p. 47. extant in the Cotton. Libr, Vitel. B. 


b The family of the Caſſali being IX. See Burnet's Collection, N. 3d. 
three brothers, were entertained by the B. II. vol. I. | 

ung as his agents in Italy, both at t About the end of December. Bur- 
Pome, Venice, and other places, Bur- net, tom. I. p. 47: 


1 N miſed 


gain time. 
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1527, miſed at laſt to ſign the inſtrument, on condition no uſe 


w—-—y ſhould be made of 3 till the Germans and Spaniards were 
le promiſes departed out of Italy. Knight willingly accepted of the con- 


do do what dition, 1 imagining, when the inſtruments ready ſigned werein 


_Herdert, 


; ga Ge the king's hands, he would uſe them when he pleaſed, But 


the pope was not eaſily to be deceived. Whilſt he feigned 
to have no other view than to ſatisfy the king, he was ok 
contriving to gain time, being ready to ſacrifice him if he 
found it for his advantage. He uſed therefore all his art to 
_ prolong the affair by means unſuſpected by the king. To 
that end, he told Knight that before the inſtruments were 
5 executed, he ſhould be glad to talk with the cardinal Sancdo- 
rum quatuor. | 
| But he finds The pope having thus engaged himſelf, Knight and Cal 
ogg hg: © fali fancied they had no more to do than to prepoſſeſs in the 
ay the per- 
formance of King's favour the cardinal, whom the pope intended to con- 
his promiſes, ſult, They were at no great pains to ſucceed, ſince, belides 
ten thouſand ducats which they. had in hand to reward ſuch 
as ſhould do them ſervice, they were empowered to make 
what farther promiſes, they ſhould think fit in the kings 
name. The cardinal examining the- inſtruments ſent from 
| England, found very creat faults particularly. in the legate's 
_ commiſſion, and took upon him to draw one more perfect, 
Which done, Knight and Caſſali wigd , on the pope and 
preſſed him to ſign. He did not abſofutely : refuſe, but ſaid, 
Ihe emperor having required him not. to 3a; in that buſinels 
without imparting it to him, it was hegellary, to find ſome 
expedient to excuſe fo haſty a proceeding ;2 "That therefore it 
would be proper to cauſe Lautrec to march towards Orvieto, 
and preſs him in his maſter's name torgive.t & king of Eng: 
land ſatisfaction. Lautrec being then lege, to get him 
to march to Orvieto, there would have been occaſion for ol- 
ders from the court of France, which. would have taken Uy 
much time. Wherefore Henry's agents rejected the expedi- 
ent, their aim being to finiſh the affair before the emperor 
Bu net, p. s had notice thereof. At laſt the pope, finding himſelf ex- 
tremely preſſed, delivered to them the commiſſian for card | 
nal Wolſey with the bull of diſpenſation, for the king *, and 
promiſed to ſend into England the bull decretal to nul the 
marriage *, But Here: the pope uſed a an artihce, which the 


Burnet, | 


s But he 3 with many ſighs t The cardinal Sanctorum quatuo! 

and tears, that the king would not got of the Engliſh ambaſſadors tour 

precipitate things, or expoſe him to thouſand crowns for a reward for hö 

be undone, by beginning 6 proceſs good ſervice, Ibid, 
upon the bull, Burnet, tom, I. p. 48. 
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agents perhaps did not ſufficiently conſider. He dated theſe 1527. 
two inſtruments from the time he was priſoner in the caſtle ws. 
of St. Angelo. So, when the king had them in his power, The pope's 
he did nut think fir to make uſe of them, leſt it ſhould be artiftce to 
objected that the pope had granted them only with deſign to 1 5 
obtain his liberty by the aſſiſtance he expected from Eng- 
land. Beſides, all acts executed by a priſoner may be deem- 
ed wid, whereof the treaty of Madrid was a late inſtance. 
Thus, how urgent ſoever the king was to end the affair, he 
found at the cloſe of the year 1527, that he had yer made r no 

rogreſo. 
| Clement VII. had time during his captivity ſeriouſly to re- 1528. 
| fect upon his paſt conduct, which had been very unſucceſſ- — 
ful, becauſe he had ſwerved from the maxims of his moſt The pope | 
able predeceſſors. He had prepoſterouſſy engaged in a war hoes foie. | 
with the emperor, whereas Alexander VI. Julius II. and with the 
Leo X. after ſowing diſſention among the princes, left emperor. 
them for the moſt part to decide their quarrels, and then 
| fided with the ſtrongeſt, or if they engaged in a war, 

it was commonly at other people's expence. But Cle- 
ment VII. after draining his treaſure in maintaining an army, 
bad loſt Florence, Parma, Reggio, Rome itſelf, with tie 
| beſt part of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and ſeen himſelf captive 
and ranſomed. This was ſufficient to make him wiſer and 
take another courſe. As ſoon as the ambaſſadors of France, Ouicciard. 
England, and Venice, ſaw him ſecure at Orvieto from the 
outrages of the imperialiſts, they preſſed him to declare 
againſt the emperor. They thought if he could not aſſiſt the 
league with temporal arms, he might at leaſt by means of 
his Tpiritual embroil the common enemy, whom he ſeemed 
to have no reaſon to regard. But he himſelf conſidered the 
affair in a different light. Having learned by ſad experience, 
that he had been the dupe of his allies, he refolved to be no | 
longer guided by their intereſted counſels. So, without dif- He refuſes to 
covering his thoughts, he only told them, that his joining in ae the 
the league would only draw upon him freſh miſchiefs, with- M 
out procuring them any advantage: that beſides, it was ne- 
ceſſary for the benefit of Chriſtendom, there ſhould be a me- 
diator for procuring peace, and that was all he could do in 
the ſtate he was reduced to. Nevertheleſs, he intimated to 
them that he might take other meaſures, if Lautrec approach- 

ed to oblige the emperor's troops to abandon Rome, This 
indeed was his ſole aim, to free the eccleſiaſtical ſtate from 

that foreign army, in order to be able to act more e 
to his intereſt. 
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1:28. At laſt, Lautrec departing from Bologna the gth of Janu- 
| C—— ary, took the road to Naples, having firſt ſent the prince of 
Lautrer Vaudemont and la Trimouille to the pope to preſs him to 
—_—_ to- declare. But Clement found means to excuſe himſelf with. 
Naples. out however a poſitive denial. He ſaw, as I may ſay, all 
Guicciarl. Europe in motion, and was willing to wait the ſucceſs of the 
Reafmrwhy war, in order to take juſter meaſures than before. So, it was 
the pope not poſſible by any means to bring him to a declaration. He 
would not only made believe, that if Francis and Henry would cauſe 
a + aver Ravenna and Cervia to be reftoied to him, he would join 
le emperor, 4 1 | | 1 | 
with them. This was an advantage he would willingly have 


reaped from their inſtances, without being debarred from find- 
ſome other evaſion, to prevent his declaring after the re- 
covery of theſe two places. Mean while, he was thinking 


„ 


ho to treat ſecretly with the emperor, from whom he had 


greater expectations than from his allies. Indeed, his chief 


aim being to reſtore the houſe of the Medici to the government 
of Flor:nce, he perceived that he could not accompliſh it 
without the emperor's help, ſince the allies were concerned 
to ſupport the Florentines, who were become parties in the 


league. But it would have been imprudent in him to declare 


for the emperor, when that monarch was weak in Italy, and 


ſo powerful an army was marching to invade the kingdom 
of Naples. It was therefore neceſſary for him to wait, till 


the event of the war enabled him to reſolve with ſafety. This 
was the true reaſon which obliged him to uſe many artifices, 


to try to diſpleaſe neither the emperor, nor the king of 
France, nor the king of England. If, inſtead of unadviſedly 


engagingin a war, he had before taken this courſe, he might 
have ſold his favours at any rate. At leaſt, he would not 
| have had the mortig cation to be a captive in Rome itſelf. 


Francis ans But though the pope refuſed to declare, the kings of 
Henry pro- France and England were not the leſs eager in the purſuit of 


or their projects. On the 21ſt of january 1528, their ambaſ- 


emperor, ſadors in Spain demanded the emperor's leave to retire, and 
Hall. the next day Clarenceux and Guienne, heralds, one of Eng- 
ee land, the other of France, proclaimed war againſt him. 
Herbert. I his was done with great ſolemnity, the emperor being 
P. Daniel, ſeated on his throne, and attended by all his grandees. He 
- anſwered each in particular, but in a very different manner. 
The empe- Speaking to the Engliſh herald, he made uſe of civil and 


ror anſwers, honourable terms, denoting, he was not at all pleaſed with. 


Hollingſh, | having the king his maſter for an enemy. He complained 
however that Henry had uſed him ill, in deſigning to give 
him in marriage a princeſs whom he propoſed to baſtardiſe, 

. ee 
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ſince he was ſuing to be divorced from the queen her mo- 


ther. But he threw all the blame on the boundleſs ambition 
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of cardinal Wolſey. He ſaid, the cardinal would have ob- P. Daniel, 
liged him to employ his arms in Italy to make him pope, H. 


and thought himſelf injured, becauſe he would not diſturb. 


the peace of Chriſtendom for his ſake. As for the ſums, of 


which Henry demanded payment, he denied, he had ever re- 

fuſed to diſcharge the debt. But added, that the Engliſh am- 
baſſadors not having brought with them the original obliga- 
tions, nor even a power to give him a diſcharge, Henry was 
in the wrong to complain, As to the indemnity he demand- 


ed, he knew the king of France had taken it upon him in 


| the treaty of Madrid. As for the penalty of hve hundred 


thouſand crowns, in caſe he refuſed to marry the princeſs 


Mary, he replied, it was not his fault : that he had demand- 
ed her of the king her father by ambaſſadors ſent on purpoſe, 


and that Henry had refuſed to ſend her: that beſides, before 


that time Henry had offered her to the king of Scotland: in 
ſhort, that he could not lawfully claim that ſum, before he 


had proved that he had himſelf performed all the articles of 


the treaty of Windſor. Such was the emperor's anſwer to 


the declaration of war made by Henry's herald. In his an- 
iwer to the French herald, he ſpoke not with fo much regard 


and caution. He plainly accuſed Francis of breach of faith, 
and charged the herald to put him in mind of the meſſage he 
lent him by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux his ambaſſador, 
That it would be better for them to decide their quarrel 
“ by ſingle combat,” but that he had not received any 
anſwer, Probably, the ambaſſador had not thought fit to de- 
liver that meſſage to the king, fince he ſeemed extremely ſur- 


Hollingſh. 
Herber 


priſed when he heard it from the herald's mouth. In a few p. Daniel. 
days, he ſent the dame herald to the emperor, with a chal- Herbert. 


lenge under. his own hand, wherein he gave him the lie in 
form, and required him to aſſure him the field to fight hand 


Holingſh, 


to hand, The challenge was dated March 28, 1528. The 


emperor ſent his anſwer by one of his heralds, who was 
charged to tell him by word of mouth very diſagreeable 


things. The herald coming to Paris could not obtain leave kierbert 


without great difficulty, to put on u his coat of arms when 


he entered the city. The king expected him on his throne, 
lurrounded with a great number of princes and lords. But 


he had ſcarce begun to ſpeak, before the king interrupted 


Or rather to wear it. He put it on as ſgon as he came into the French 
kerritories. Herbert, p. 94. 1 8 8 885 
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1528. him, and demanded whether he had brought the ſecutity of 

— the field, and that all the reſt was to no purpoſe. Thus 

eendeqd the affair, which had now made great noiſe. Thetwo. 
monarchs gave publick marks of their courage by their mu- 

tual challenges, and yet there was no great labour required 

to prevent them from deciding their quarrel in a way ſo un- 

common to great princes. 

Bold at of Hugo de Mendoſa the emperor's ambaſſador at London, 

| moe hearing what had paſſed in Spain, would have rerired. But 

Ws: Rs the” cardinal Wolſey 1 ſent him word that Clarenceux had ex- 

king's an- ceeded his inſtructions in proclaiming war againſt the empe- 

ger- ror, and ſhould be puniſhed at his return, Whereupon the 

1 ambaſlador ſent an expreſs to inform the emperor of what the 

a cardinal had ſaid. Clarenceux, who was ſtill in Spain, ſur— 

_  priſed that he ſhould be made accountable for what he had 

expreſs orders, demanded and obtained an authentick copy 

of the ambaſſador's letter :. Upon his arrival in England, 

he waited on the king , before he ſpoke with the cardinal, 

and ſhowed him the letter, with three others, writ with the 

cardinal's own hand, whereby he gave him expreſs orders 

to declare war againſt the emperor. Henry, aſtoniſhed at 

his miniſter's preſumption, fell into a great paſſion with him 

before the whole court, Nay, he would perhaps have en- 

tirely diſgraced him, had he not been with-held by the conſi- 

deration of the affair of the divorce, wherein he could not 

proceed without him. He made him however undergo a ter- 

rible mortification, by cauſing the affair to be examined in 

the council, This inquiry would doubtleſs have been fatal 

to the miniſter, 1f the king had been pleaſed to purſue it, but 

he was contented with the cardinal's proteſtation, that he 
thought to have acted agreeably to his majeſty's intentions. 

moaning The emperor's anſwer to Clarenceux being made publick 

aſlembles the in England, by the Spaniſh ambaſſador's means, the cardi- 

great men, nal was afraid it would cauſe ill effects among the people, 


hg ag a conſidering the weakneſs of the motives alledged by tie 
5 againſt king for undertaking the war. For that reaſon he aſſembled 
the emperor. in the Star Chamber : all the great lords then at court *, 
l. to whom he made a ſpeech, aggravating as much as poſh- 

ble the injuries, the king had received from the emperor, 


» Ordered hifn to be taken into cuſ- 
tody, &c. Hall, fol. 171. | 

x As the courier went through Bay- 

onne, the letter was opened, and co- 

pied by the. governour of that place, 

_ who ſhewed it to Chrenceux, Hall, 


fol. 173. Herbert, p. 99. 

Y At Hampton Court. Ibid, 

2 February 13. Hall, fol. 171. 

2 All juſtices of the peace and other 
honeſt perſonages, Ibid, | 
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and his reaſons to demand ſatisfaction by arms. But let 1528. 
him ſay what he would, though every one outwardly ap 
plauded him, what the emperor ſaid to the herald, that the | 
war was cauſed only by the cardinal's private diſcontent, 
made deeper impreſſion than all the arguments the miniſter | 
could alledge d. The people openly exclaimed againſt a The people 
war which was going to ruin the kingdom, to gratify the murmur, 
favourite's paſſion. Nay, ſome went farther than murmurs, Hall. 
As the trade with the Low Countries was interrupted by Mutiny cf 
the declaration of war, and the merchants would buy no the dothiers. 
more cloth which they could not vend, the clothiers roſe in 1 
arms ©, Whereupon the cardinal ordered the merchants to threatens 
buy the cloths as uſual, threatening in caſe of refuſal to buy them in vain, 
them himſelf, and fell them to the foreigners. But the 
made a jeſt of this threat, and continued obſtinate, refolv- 
ing not to render themſelves liable to inevitable loſſes for his | 
ſake, An embaſly from the governeſs of the Low Coun- Embaſt/ 
tries à to the king whilſt theſe things were in agitation, from tbe 
freed the cardinal from his embaraſiment. The ambaſſa- 1-2" ras 
dors acquainting him, that if the king pleaſed to conſent to Hall 
a truce with the Low Countries, for the mutual benefit of Herbert. 
trade, the governeſs would readily agree to it; this overture POT AH. 
| being debated in council, it was reſolved, notwithſtanding 3338 
the French ambaſſador's oppoſition, to agree to a truce for Flanders. 
eight months, which was ſigned the 8th of June. SO 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the affairs of Italy Hall. 288 
were in ſuch a ſituation às gave Francis room to expect Hollingſh, 
Lautrec's expedition in the kingdom of Naples would be ue & the 
crowned with ſucceſs, though afterwards it ended very un- Naples, 
fortunately for him. Lautrec going from Bologna the gth Guicciara. 
of January, arrived the 1oth of February on the bor- 
ders of Naples, and marching into Abruzzo, became maſ- 
ter of that province, and afterwards of part of Aulia, Tt 
was not without extreme difficulty, that the prince of Orange 
obliged the imperialiſts to quit Rome, where for ten months 
they had exerciſed all ſorts of rapine and violence. Though 
b Hall fays, that after the conclu- happen with the emperor, becauſe out 
ſion of his ſpeech, ſome of the hearers of his dominions they had lately been 
knocked one another on the elbow, fupplied with corn, when it was 10 


nnd faid ſoftly He lieth; others ſaid dear in England, that it was fold for 


that evil will never ſaid well; others twenty fix ſhillings and eight pence # 

ſaid, that the French crowns made him quarter. Hall, fol, 166, 172. 

ſpeak evil of the emperor; but they © Efpecially in Suffolk. Hall, fol. 

that knew all ſaid, it was a ſhame to 171. | 

lie in ſuch an audience. The common On May 29, Hall, fol, 174. 
people were very ſorry that a war ſhculd e | 


the 
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1528. the imperial army went not from Rome till the 17th of Fe. 

bruary, they got before Lautrec, who had taken a longer 

way in order to procure money, which he wanted exceed- 

25 ingly, the king of France, according to cuſtom, not having 

Lautrec be- ſent him what he had promiſed. The imperialiſts being 

3 poſted at Troya, he offered them battle, but as they thought 

Naples : | | : | : 

Gricciars, Proper to retire to Naples, purſued his march, and arrived 

; in the beginning of May before that capital, which he be. 

ſieged in form according to his orders. Sixteen French 

gallies commanded by Andrea Doria, eight more under the 

conduct of Philippino Doria his nephew, with twenty two 

from Venice, were to block up Naples by ſea, whilſt Lau- 

tree with thirty thouſand men inveſted the city by land, 

But when he opened the ſiege he had only Philippino's eight 

gallies. Thoſe of Venice came very late, and Andrea Doria, 

Who was diſpleaſed with the king of France, and had thoughts 

of entering into the emperor's ſervice, detained the ſixteen 

gallies at Genoa, under divers pretences. Mean while, a 

ſea fight between Philippino and the imperialiſts, wherein 

M oncada was flain, and the Marquis del Vaſto taken priſo- 

ner, made Lautrec hope he ſhould reduce Naples by fa. 

mine, though himſelf wanted all things in his camp. His 

| Hopes were encreaſed by the arrival of the two and twenty 

The plagne Venetian gallies, which joined thoſe of Philippino. The 

a the French buſineſs now was to ſee who could bear famine longeſt, 
Gt. , the beſiegers or the beſieged, who were equally in want of 
pPlroviſions. But the French had, bclides ſcarcity, a very great 

diſadvantage, as the plague made terrible ravage among them, 

and continually diminiſhed their number. At length, An- 

drea Doria having agreed with the emperor, recalled his ne- 

phew Philippino with his eight gallies. Shortly after, the 
Venetian gallies being obliged to go upon the coaſt of Co- 

labria to provide themſelves with biſkets, the beſieged took 

that opportunity to convey into the city abundance of pro- 

b | viſions, whilſt Lautrec remained in a very bad condition, 
without victuals or money, and with an army grievouſly af- 
la tec flicted with the plague. Moſt of his general officers were 
dest. dead or ſick, and to compleat the misfortune, he was him- 
Guicciard, ſelf ſeized with the peſtilence, which carried him off the 16th 
The ſege Of Auguſt . The marquis of Saluzzo, who took upon him 
e the command of the ruined army, reſolving at laſt to _ 
army dif. _ EE | e . „ the 
pericd, 


,F 


Of the Plague died alſo fir Robert Francis, who had the command of tuo 
Jerningham, gentleman of the bed- hundred horie in the army, paid by 
chamber both to king Henry and our king, John Carew, his licutenan*s 


414 
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the ſiege, with great difficulty retired to Averſa, where he 1528. 
was immediately beſieged, and in few days, forced to ca- Wy Wo 
pitulate, ſurrendering himſelf with all the principal officers | 
of his army, into the hands of the imperialiſts. Thus, the 
fne army Lautrec had led before Naples, was entirely diſ- 
perſed. Moreover, France had lately loſt Genoa, taken by Doria te- 
Andrea Doria, in the emperor's name, after which, pur- OO TINS 
ſuant to his agreement with that monarch, he reſtored his Hiſt. de Gan. 
country to liberty, and eſtabliſhed a government which ſtill 
ſubſiſts to this day. Thus the affairs of Italy, which in 
the beginning of the year had ſo promiſing an aſpect for 
Francis, were ſo entirely altered, that he had ſcarce any 
_ thing left in that country Mes - : 

The knowledge of what paſſed in Italy this campaign, Continua- 
will be of no little ſervice to diſcover the motives of the 7,9" ng 

. . . | IVOTCE. 

pope's conduct in the affair of the divorce. Henry deem- Burnet. 
ed the affair ended, when he heard the pope had left it to 
cardinal Wolſey's deciſion. But when, after many diffi- 
culties, he had obtained the commiſſion for the cardinal, 
with a bull decretal, declaring the marriage void, and a diſ- 
penſation to marry again, he found however there was yet 
nothing done. "The commiſſion was dated from the caſtle The pope's 
of St. Angelo, whilſt the pope was a priſoner, which ren- 8 
dered it entirely null, and conſequently there was a neceſ- king. 
ſity of renewing it. The decretal had no clauſe to hinder 
the pope from revoking it if he pleaſed. In fine, the diſpen- 
ſation was only conditional, in caſe the king's marriage 
with Catherine ſhould be declared void. Beſides, there were 
certain reſtrictions inſerted, leaving the pope at liberty to 
repeal it. For inſtance, he granted the diſpenſation, „pas Herbert, un- 
* far as might be without offending God. Notwithſtand- der the year | 
« ing any prohibitions of the divine law, or other conſtitu- Eo OS 
tions and ordinances whatever to the contrary, as far 
* 25 the authority apoſtolical reached f.“ Henry was not Henry ſends | 
a little concerned to fee that he could not uſe theſe bulls, a arr 
without being liable to be moleſted, Nevertheleſs, in the Burnet, ; 
belief, that all this was owing to inadvertency, he ordered 
ir Gregory Caſſali his ambaſſador at Rome, to demand 
bulls Jeſs liable to diſpute. Caſſali ſpoke of it frequently to 
the pope, but could obtain no politive anſwer, Only the 


had his company, but he died of the fir William Compton, and William 
ame diſeaſe. Herb, p. 98, —As the Carew, eſq; Hall, fol, 116. 
Plague raged in Italy, ſo did the ſweat- f Lord Herbert gives not this bull as 
ng fickneſs all this ſummer in Eng- authentick, but as very probable, Ra- 
lad, whereof died fir Francis Pointz, pin, - | 
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pope finding himſelf preſſed, told him as a ſecret, that he 


adviſed the king to proceed, and get his marriage annulled, 
by virtue of the commiſſion given the legate 3, but with a; 


little noiſe as poſſible, and marry the woman deſired. He 
grounded this advice upon its being much eaſier to confirm 


a thing when done, than to permit him to do it, He 


charged Caſſali however, not to let the king know, this ſus. 
geſtion came from him. Henry looked upon this advice a 
a ſnare laid for him by the pope. He conſidered, it wa; 
not poſſible to have ſuch a cauſe tried without noiſe, ſince 
it was neceſſary the queen ſhould be heard, otherwiſe the 
| ſentence would be evidently void. In the next place, had 
he done what he was adviſed to, he would have been en. 
tirely at the pope's mercy, who, according to the opinion 


of the canoniſts, might have refuſed to confirm the legate” 


ſentence, as well as the conſequent marriage. So, the at. 
fair being taken into conſideration, it was thought more 


Gardiner proper to apply directly to the pope for new bulls. Pur- 
and Fox ſent ſuant to this reſolution, the king ſent ® Stephen Gardiner, 


to Rome to 
| Haſten the - : 3 4 : 
the affair, Their inſtructions. were to demand for the car- 
Their in- 
ſtructions. 55 
| Herbert, 1 : 5 3 2 
and yet to declare his daughter legitimate; to preſs the pope 
to give him a promiſe under his hand, not to revoke the 

Tegate's commiſſion; to demand a bull decretal to null the 


bulls. 


Burnet. 


Strype. 


cardinal Wolſey's ſecretary, and Edward Fox i, to manage 


dinal a new commiſſion, appointing him judge of the cauſe, 
with powers to null the king's marriage, if he thought proper, 


king's marriage, and a diſpenſation to eſpouſe another wife 


without any reſtriction. In ſhort, the envoys had orders to 
acquaint the pope, that the divorce was not adviſed by the 


cardinal, and to diſplay the extraordinary merit of the lady 


the king intended to eſpouſe. This was Anne Bullen, as 
may eaſily be gueſſed, ſince the king no longer ' concealed 


Vol. I. p. 52. 


Collect. 


p. 28, &c. 


ä J. p- 26. 


Burnet, T. I. p. 52. 


his love for her. It was very proper to tell the pope, that 
the cardinal was not author of the counſel which had in- 
duced the king to ſue for a divorce, ſince he was required for 
judge. And yet the letters he ſent by Gardiner and Fox, 
and which are in the hiſtory of the reformation, clearly ſhow 
he was infinitely deſirous the thing ſhould ſucceed. Finally, 
it appears that the king was ſtill willing to have ſome con- 


Ut ſtatim committat cauſam, aliam i Provoſt of King's college in Cam- 


uxorem ducat, litem ſequatur, mittatur bridge, and the king's almoner. Gar- 


pro legato, &c. Burnet's Collect. T. diner was looked upon as the ableſt ca- 
: Es haoniſt, and Fox as the beſt divine in 
- They were ſent February 10. England, Burnet, T. I. p. 5% 


deſcenſion 


222ͤĩ]ʃẽrm nels Finals 
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deſcenſion for the queen and the emperor her nephew, ſince 1528. 


he required that the legate ſhould have powers to declare 


Mary legitimate. Perhaps too this was an effect of the love 
he had for her. 1 


Wben Gardiner and Fox came to Orvieto *, Lautrec The pope's 
was marching to Naples. But his progreſs was yet fo in- artful ma- 


conſiderable, that it was difficult to judge of the ſucceſs of em 


zo | Herbert. 
his undertaking, eſpecially as the Imperialiſts were now de- Guicciad; 


parted from Rome in order to oppoſe his paſſage. Nay, 

it was likely there would be a battle, and as the event was 

| doubtful, the pope took care not to incur the emperor's re- 
ſentment, in caſe his arms were victorious. So, to gain 
time, he ſent the king a letter in cypher, as if he meant to 
acquaint him with a ſecret, and yet it was not poſſible to 
diſcover his intention. The letter not being very welcome, 
the envoys had orders to inſiſt upon their demands. But at His intereſt 
that time the face of affairs was a little altered. Lautrec and projects. 
had now made conqueſts in the kingdom of Naples, and 
the prince of Orange, unable to ſtop his march, was retired 

to the metropolis, which, probably, was going to be inveſted. 

It would therefore have been very imprudent to diſoblige 
Henry, when the king of France his ally was upon the point 
of becoming very powerful in Italy. So, Clement being 
greatly embarraſſed in ſo nice a juncture, had recourſe to 

his uſual artifices, to try to gain time. He feigned to de- 
fire nothing ſo ardently as to ſatisfy Henry, though he was 
reſolved in his own mind to do nothing effectual in his favour. 

His aim was to become maſter of the affair of the divorce, 

and prolong it till the events of the war ſhould determine 
him to content either the emperor or the king. The inte- 
reſt of his houſe required that he ſhould manage the empe- 

ror, becauſe it was by his means that he hoped to reſtore 

the Medicis to Florence. That of his ſee was no leſs im- 
portant. Henry demanded that he ſhould revoke a diſpen- 
ſation granted by a pope his predeceſſor, upon the ſuppoſt- 
tion that this pope had not power to grant it, that is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, that he ſhould declare the Roman pontifts 

had hitherto aſſumed a prerogative which belonged not to 
them. This was a very difficult ſtep to be taken, at a 
time when great part of Germany had thrown off the popes 
dominion, and nothing was every where heard but com- 
plaints and murmurs againſt the exorbitant power they had 
uſurped, So, Clement's real deſign was to, amuſe the king 


k March 29. Strype's Mem, vol. I. p. 95. 
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1528. with hopes he would conſent to his divorce, till it was in his 
— power to oppoſe it with ſafety. There is no occaſion to look 


for other myſteries in the pope's conduct, as will more plain- 
ly appear in the ſequel. As for the arguments and authori- 
ties alledged on both ſides, with reſpect to the main point 


in queſtion, from the holy ſcriptures, the fathers, and the 


_ canons, they were only ſo many amuſements which were ex- 


no impreſſion upon him. 3 


The pope 


gives Wolſey Clement VII. being in this diſpoſition, ſcrupled not out - 


a new com- wardly to grant the king whatever he required. On the 
22 , 413th of April 1528, he ſigned a bull, appointing cardinal 
XIV.p.247. Wolſey judge of the cauſe, jointly with the archbiſhop of 
Herbert, Canterbury, or any other Engliſh prelate he ſhould think 
Burnet. fit to chuſe, and gave him as ample powers as the king de- 


fired. But beſides the abovementioned inconveniences in 
the decretal and diſpenſation, the king's council found two 


in cardinal Wolſey's new commiſſion. The firſt was, that 


there was no clauſe to hinder the pope from revoking it, 


| The ſecond, that to appoint for ſole judge of the cauſe 
a cardinal devoted to the king, and actually his prime mi- 


The king niſter, would be a manifeſt nullity. Theſe conſiderations 
obliged the king to defire the pope that he would join 


deſires the 
Pope to join Fog . ; 
another le- another legate with cardinal Wolſey, and poſitively promiſe 


gate with rot to revoke the commiſſion. As, when this was demand- 
ed, Lautrec was now before Naples, and it was not doubted, 
he would become maſter of the city, as well as of all the 


Wolſey. 


reſt of the kingdom, the pope granted whatever was de- 


Another ſired l. He appointed therefore by a bull dated at Orvieto 


commiſſion 


for Wolſey the 6th of June, Thomas Wolſey, cardinal of York, and 


and Camge- Lorenzo Campegio cardinal biſhop of Saliſbury, for his le- 


4 pub. Yates a latere, giving them the ſame powers he had granted 
XIV. p.29 %, to Wolley alone, appointing them bis vicegerents in the 
a 2 affair of the divorce, and committing to them his whole 

urnet, 


Go authority”. He gave likewiſe, the 13th of July, the pro- 


Thedecreta] .. . | . | 
committed Miſe under his hand deſired by the king. In a word, he de- 
toCampegio, Jivered to Campegio a decretal, nulling the king's marriage, 
| expreſſed in the very terms which had as it were been dic- 


_ tated to bim. It ſeemed Henry could deſire nothing more. 


But all the artifices of the court of Rome were not yet known 
in England. The pope only intended to gain time, in or- 


I Dr, Fox returned to England in the m Campegio was perhaps named for 
beginning of May; but Gardiner went legate in the month of April, as doctor 
to Rome to Campegio. Stiype's Mem, Burnet ſays, but his commiſſion bears 

p-. 103, 104, ; date the 6th of june. Rapin. 


tremely ſubſervient to the pope's deſigns, but made little or 


98 — 8 m3 


der 


w — IV 
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der to ſee the iſſue of the Naples expedition, To that end» 1528. 


he always placed ſome interval between his favours to the WWW 


king, Wolſey was made ſole judge in the affair of the di- 
vorce, the 13th of April; Campegio was, in a conſiſtory, 
declared his affociate, about the end of the ſame month; 
but the bull was not drawn till the 6th of June. His pro- 
miſe not to revoke the commiſſion was not ſigned before the 
23d of July. In all appearance, the decretal was not drawn 
till Auguſt, nor did Campegio begin his journey till after 
Lautrec's death, or perhaps after raiſing the ſiege of Na- 
ples; that is, when the pope was no Jonger in dread of 
France, and it was more neceſſary than ever to manage 
the emperor, So, it may almoſt be affirmed, that when 
Campegio departed from Rome, the pope was reſolved not 
to grant the divorce. It was however requiſite he ſhould 
fill ſeem willing to ſatisfy Henry, in order not to be deli- 
vered to the emperor's mercy, with whom he was deter- 
mined to agree, and nothing was more capable to procure 
him advantageous terms, than his ſeeming union with France 
and England. This was moſt certainly the ſecret of the _ 
pope's policy, and the real motive of all his artifices in this 


affair. In purſuance therefore of the reſolution he had taken, Infrudions 
he gave the following inſtructions to his legate. Firſt, to toCampegio. 


prolong the affair as much poſſible. Secondly, not to 

give ſentence upon the divorce before the reception of his 

commands in writing. Thirdly, he expreſly enjoined him 

yot to ſhow the bull to any perſon but the king and cardinal _ 

Wolfey, nor to part with it out of his hands, without his or- 

der, upon any pretence whatever. 8 
Campegio departing with theſe inſtructions, arrived not He retards 


in England till October, fix or ſeven months after he was bis journey 
O as much as 


appointed legate. Whilſt he was on the road, the empe- poſible. 
ror's miniſters at Rome raiſed a freſh obſtacle to the divorce, The Impe- 
by the pretended diſcovery of a brief of Julius II. n con- lists pro- 


duce a forges 


frming the bull of diſpenſation for Henry's marriage with brief to re. 
Catherine. But there was this difference between the bull tard the af- 
and the brief, that the pope in the bull ſaid, the marriage _— 
was perhaps conſummated 3 whereas in the brief, the word Col. J. x. 
perhaps was omitted. They inferred from thence, that p. 39- . 
Julius II. was not ſurprized, ſince he looked upon Cathe- Herbert. 


rine's firſt marriage as conſummated. But the brief of which 


F It is neither in the records of Eng- was the Spaniſh ambaſſador in England, 
land or Spain, but ſaid to be found a- at the time of the conclußon of the 
Meng the papers of D, de Puebla, who match, Burnet, T. I. p. 57. 


they | 
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1528. they only gave an authentic copy, without ſhowing the ori. 
Wyn ginal to the king's miniſters, was, probably, propoſed ſolehy 
do cauſe time to be loſt in examining it. For, there were two 
reaſons, among many others, which manifeſtly proved it to 
er 1 its be a forgery. The firſt was, that this brief, granted at Ca. 
8 erg therine's requeſt, ſuppoſed that princeſs's marriage wich Ar- 
thur to have been conſummated, and yet ſhe had ſworn the 
contrary, And upon that her agents had grounded the ya. 
lidity of Julius' s diſpenſation. "The ſecond reaſon was il} 
more ſtrong, namely, that the brief was dated the 26th of 
December, 1503. Now as in the date of the briefs, the 
court of Rome begins the year the 25th of December, being 


Chriſtmas- day, this date anſwered to the 26th of December 


1502, of the common Years that! is, ten months before Ju- 
lius II. was pope. 


Campegio Campegio being arrived in Eagland, began his legateſhiq 


„ with gravely exhorting the king to live in a good 3 
Catherine, ing with the queen, and deſiſt from a farther proſecution of 
Burnet. the matter. This was taken very ill from a legate who was 
thought to be ſent into England to judge the cauſe in favour 


and Cathe- 
Ane to deſiſt of the king. After that, he talked the quite contrary to the 


from her queen, endeavouring to perſuade her, that ſhe ought to com- 


marriage. ply with the king's defire *, and even intimated, it would be 
Herbert. in vain to oppoſe it. But whether the queen was told be- 


foreband what ſhe was to ſay, or naturally ſpoke her own. 


thoughts, ſhe anſwered, ſhe was the king's wife, and would 
le feigus to be ſo, till parted from him by the pope's ſentence v. Cam- 
rr pegio not being able to prevail with the king or queen, af- 
Herbert. firmed he could not proceed without freſh orders, as if bis 
: _ whole commiſſion was only to make theſe exhortations. But 
it was ſix months before his inſtructions arrived. Mean 

while he kept the king in hopes of obtaining his deſires, 
and even inſinuated, that he was himſelf ſatisfied of the juſtice 
He ſhows of his cauſe. To amuſe him the better, he ſhowed him the 
O 3 bull he had brought with him, and gave the cardinal his 


and Wolſey. colleague a ſight of it alſo. But when he was preſſed to ſhow 


Burnet. it to ſome of the lords of the council, he replied, he had very. 
| _ poſitive orders to let no perſon ſee it but the king and Wol- 


The 8 ſey. Henry, ſurpriſed and angry at ſuch a proceeding, com- 


e pF plained of it to the pope, who, inſtead of blaming his legate, 


e e e anſwered, he had done very well to follow his orders: that t the 
Burnet. 


Vir, Herbert, p. 83. tence in her cauſe, Ibid, 


o He perſuaded her to renounce the p Adding, ſhe would not admit ſuch 
orld, and to enter into > ſome religigas partial judges as they were to give ſen · 


! 
decreta 
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decretal was granted on condition it was ſhown to none but 1528. 
the king and cardinal Wolſey, and on purpoſe to prevent K 
Wolſey's ruin, which ctherwiſe, he was told, would be in- | 
fallible : that in fine, the bull was not to be W unlels 

the legates gave ſentence for the king 4. 

Whilſt Campegio amuſed Henry in England, his” pope The pope 
was taking meafures to conclude his treaty with the emperor. * olves 15 
and jeeking pretences to leave the kings of France and 0g: . oy 
land, whom he no longer feared, ſince the Naples expedition Gviccuac, 
had miſcarried. He complained that theſe two monarchs 
had diſappointed him, in not cauſing Ravenna and Cervia to 
be reſtored to him according to their promiſe ; thereby inſi- 

nuating, that it was not to be .thought ſtrange, he made no 

haſte to ſatisfy Henry, ſince that orifice had neglect d to do 

kim juſtice by the Venetians r. He would fain have had it 

believed, that the affair of the divorce was retarded ſolely on 

that account, and was very deſirous to have theſe two places 

in his power, before he concluded with the emperor. But, 

what caution ſoever he uſed. his negotiation in Spain could 

not be ſo private, but Francis and Henry had ſome intelli— 

gence of it. They complained to him by their ambaſſadors, | 

but he conſtantly denied he intended to de epart from his neu- | 
trality, Mean while, under colour of removing theſe ground- he diggcul- 
leſs ſuſpicions, he diſpatched into England one Campana, to ties in the 
gire the king freſh aſſurances of his good intentions, but Lei of the. 
withal, ſent by him expreſs orders to cardinal! Campegio, to d. ns 
burn the bull decretal, and defer the ſentence of the divorce Burret. 
as long as poſſible. Campenio immediately obeyed the firſt He-bert. 
of theſe orders, and as for the ſecond, never cealed finding 
freſh pretences to retard the proceedings. 

At laſt Henry tired to ſee ſo many affeged delays, SAG nee and 
perceiving they came from the pope, ſent, about the end of Brian bent 
the year, fir Francis Brian and Peter Vannes to Rome, to“ Nenne 

diſcover the true cauſe. They had likewiſe ſeveral other 
commiſſions. Firſt, to ſearch the pope's records for the pre- Their in- 
tended brief of Julius II. Secondly, to propoſe, as of them- fire&ione, 
ſelves, ſeveral expedients, ſpeedily to end the affair of the di- . : 
rorce, and to conſult, under feigned names, the canoniſts 25 


2 He wiſhed he had never ſent ! ic, France and England had promiſed to 
aying, he would gladly loſe a finger to intercede and uſe che! r intereſt With 
tecover it again, and expreſſed great the Venetians to reſtore them, Ibid. 
priet for granting it. Burnet, tom. I. $ An Italian; and the king's ſecre- 
p. 59. tary for the Latin tongue, Herbert, 

r The Venetians had taken Cervia p. 103. | 
ind Ravenna from the pope, and 


Vor. Vl. U wk. 


The pope's 


| anſy er. 


The envoys 


threaten 
kim. 


Burnet, 


Gob- I; 1. 


p. 48. 
Strype. 


they kept concealed in their hearts: 
„ maſter, and the king of France, were powerful and very 


„ what might happen another time: 


„ chriſtians would abhor his ingratitude.“ 
capable to divert the pope from chis deſign, and yet he would 
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of Rome, whether they were practicable. 


had orders to offer him a guard of two thouſand men. 


Lattly, if this had no effect, they were to balance the empe- 
ror's menaces with others for the king. 


'They found the 


pope in a real or pretended fright, at the imperial miniſter's 


threats to have him depoſed for a baſtard, His anſwer there- 
fore to the offer of two thouſand men for a guard, was, that 


it would not be capable of ſecuring him, but rather render 


him more ſuſpected. He took care not to put himſelf in the 
king's power, when he was thinking to break entirely with 
him. 
Prey s ſide, plainly told him at laſt, ++ That if he continued 
to deny the king their maſter the ſatisfaction be demanded, 
« he might be aflured England would be loſt to him: that 
& the Engliſh were already but too much diſpoſed to with- 
draw their obedience from the holy ſee, and upon the leaſt 
© encouragement from the king, would openly publiſh what 
that the king their 


<« ſtrictly united, and therefore the pope would run a oreat 


„ hazard, if he ſhould cauſeleſsly make theſe two monarchs 


«+ his enemies : that though the Naples expedition had miſ- 
% carried, he could not be ſure it would be the fame with 


„ thoſe that {ſhould be hereafter undertaken ; nay, it was caſy 


to ſee, by the dangerous ſtate of the emperor's affairs, 


" condeſcenſion for the emperor, he dealt ſo unjuſtly by the 
„ king of England, as to refuſe him what even equity and 
« the law of God required, he muſt likewiſe expect no fa- 


& your or regard, when affairs ſhould be altered: that he 


© ought to conſider, the king of England had engaged in this 


« war to free him from captivity, and if, inſtead of making 
& grateful return, he ſhould join with his enemy, all 
All this was not 


He feigns to ſtill be thought unreſolved. He replied with a ſigh, that he 


be unte- 
Solved, 
1 urnet. 


who were both devoted to him: 
he fill preſled him to do more, and to difregard the culio- 


was between the hammer and the anvil, and, which way fo- 
cver he turned, ſaw nothing beiore him has dan 
therefore he placed all his hopes in the protection of God, 


© 


who would not forſake his church : that as to the reſt, he had 
done for the king of England more than could be reaſonably 
expected, in committing the trial of his cauſe to two legates, 

that not content with this, 


8 mary 


Thirdly, ! in caſe ; 


they ſaw the pope over-awed by the emperor's threats, they 


"The two envoys ſeeing the pope inclined to the em- 


that if out of exceſſive 


gers; and 
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mary rules of the church on the like occaſions, and publickly 1528. 
ſacrifice to him, the emperor, the archUuke his brother 
queen Catherine, the honour, dignity and intereſt of the holy >. 
ſee: that this was aſking too much, and the king ſhould at 
leaſt ſuffer the affair to be decided by the legates, appointed 
for that purpoſe : that it was not his fault if matters were 
delayed, and in caſe it was owing to Campegio's negligence, 
he had acted contrary to his orders. This anſwer was a | 
plain indication of the pope's thoughts. Accordingly, the "der . 
envoys told the king, nothing was to be expected from the ee 
pope, and that the only way was to cauſe the legates to give nothing to 
a ſpeedy ſentence. The truth is, the pope was now reſolved pet from 
to agree with the emperor; and if he ſhowed any farther res. PFs 
ard for Henry, it was only to avoid an open rupture with 
him, for fear the emperor ſhould take advantage of it in 
the treaty they were concluding. 2 | | 

The expedients Brian and Vannes were commiſſioned to Expedent; 
propoſe, were, 1. whether, if the queen vowed religion, 512894 by 
tie king ſhould have liberty to marry again? 2. or, if the king Burnet, 55 
ſhould vow religion as well as the queen, whether the pope J. J. ». 60. 
would diſpenſe with his vow, and allow him to take another 
wife whilit the queen was alive? 3. or whether the pope 
would grant him a diſpenſation to have two wives? But it 
does not appear how theſe points were decided. As for the 
brief produced by the imperial miniſters, there was not the 
leaſt trace of any ſuch thing among the pope's records, of 
which the Engliſh envoys * had good certificates. In this | 
manner paſſed the whole year 1528, at the cloſe wheteof the _ 9 
king found himſelf no more advanced than at the beginning, | ? 
except that he had ſtill ſome hope from Campegio, who all . 
along pretended to be intirely in his intereſt. It may be af- Tree cave 
armed, that Francis, in neglecting to aſſiſt Lautrec, was the es 0 0 
cauſe of the turn which the affair of the divorce took, ſince Herbert. | 
he thereby gave occaſion to the pope to join with the em- 
peror u. | | | DD 


t Theſe Engliſh envoys were the bi- judges, &c, at 51s palace at Bridewell, 
ſhop of Worceſter and dr. Lee. T hey that nothing but defire of giving ſatiſ- 
dare the emperor an overture of the di- faction to his conſcience, and care of 
'oree, and made ſeveral objections a- eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion to the crown 
fant the genuineneſs of Julius I's in a right and undoubted line, had firſt | 
brief, which the reader may ice in Her- procured him to controvert this mar- | | 
ert, p. 104, 105, To riage; being, for the reſt, as happy in | 

1 About this time, ſome murmurs the affection and virtues of his queen, 
and ſeditious words being diſperſed a- as any prince living. To confirm which 
mg the common people, on account alfo, he cauſed Anne Bullen to depart 
i the divorce, king Henry proteſted the court. He bert, p. 106. 
ralickly in an affembly of lords, | ED 
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1528. 
OPER) 
Several mo- 


naſteries ſup- 


preſſed for 
Wolſey's 
colleges. 
Act. Pub. 
XIV. p. 240. 
258. 


Had he ſtayed a year longer, he would have run gent riſk of 
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_ Whilſt the king was thinking of his divorce, carding. 


Wolſey was very diligently employed in founding his colle. 
ges. As the pope made the king very unealy at his affectec 
delays, he endeavoured to gratify him otherwiſe, in granting 
his favourite whatever he detired for his foundations. Among 
the publick acts of the year 1528, there are ten or twelve 
bulls, as well for the ſuppreſſion of ſeveral ſmall monaſteries v, 


as for other things concerning the two colleges, the endow. 


ment whereof the cardinal fo paſſionately defired. Where. 
fore, knowing how fair an opportunity preſented to obtain 
private favours from the pope, he forgot not to improve it. 


leaving the work anfin;thed: 


Arnot: 


Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


I have for ſome time been ſilent concerning the ain of 


Scotland, becauſe there has been no occaſion to ſpeak of 
them. But as their ſituation was changed during the courſe 


of this year, it is neceſlary briefly to relate what had paſſe 


in that country. The earl of Angus, George Douglaſs hi 
brother, and their uncle Archibald, had ftill the king's per- 
ſon in their power, and governed in his name. Queen 
Margaret however, who bad cauſed her marriage with the 


carl of Angus to be annulled, and was married again to 1 


Henry Stewart, had ſtill a powerful party in Scotland. But 


as her party could not act openly without being liable to be 
deemed rebels, ſince the king was in the hands of the 


Douglaſtes, the queen made uſe of another expedient to ac- 


James al- 
tumes the 
reins of the 
| government 
before he 
was of age, 


compliſh her deſigns. She perfuaded the king her ſon, by 


fome perſons about him, to make his eſcape and retire to 
Sterling, The contrivance ſucceeded according to her with, 
James "took his opportunity, and eſcaping from the earl of 
Angus, withdrew to Sterling, where it was publiſhed that the 
Douglafies ſhould be no longer acknowledged for regents, and 
withal were forbidden the court. This order was notified 


to the earl of Angus, whilſt he was marching to recover the 


king's perſon. As he had but few troops, and was unable to 


enter Sterling by force, where ſeverai great men were come 
to the king's relief, he obeyed and retired. 
Shortly : after, the king called a parliament at Edinburk 


the third of September, and came himſelf to hold it. The 


Douglaſles, perceiving what was preparing againſt them, it. 
tempted to ſurprize Edinburgh, and become maſters of the 


- king's perſon, with deſign to diſſolve the parliament, But 


did Thoſe of 1 Fylſton, Brombil, Bliboow, and Montjoy. Rymel's 


Pad. tom. XIV. Ps 5 


being 


2 4 2 
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being repulſed, they were forced to retire. Whereupon the 8 
parliament confiſcated their eſtates to the king. But they 
continued in arms, and made incurſions even to the gates of 
Edinburgh. | 

Henry being informed of what paſſed in Scotland, and Truce for 
fearing the young king might ſufter himſelf to be prejudiced five years 
againſt him, thought it adviſeable to ſend ambaſladors to . 
make peace, ſince a war with Scotland could not be but very Scotland. 
inconvenient in his preſent circumſtances. But it was not Act. Pub. 
poſſible to ſucceed. A truce only for hve years was con— — 
cluded at Berwick, and ſigned the fourteenth of December. PETIT 


O 
It was agreed by a ſeparate article, that the Douglaſſes might The Dau- 


take refuge in England, on condition they delivered to their glaſſes retire | 


ſovereign "he places they held in Scotland; and in caſe they _ an 


entered the kingdom, and committed any diſorders, Henry 
ſhould be reſponſible as if done by his own ſubjects * _ | 

Since the pope had determined to agree with the emperor, 1529. 
his feeding the allies with hopes was only to obtain the bet 
ter terms from that monarch. On the other hand, Francis How the 
ſuſpecting the pope's intentions, perceived likewiſe that a Pope an 


Francis food 
peace only would procure him his ſons, and therefore e up 


continued a fecret Wee with the emperor, But at theeniperor,” 


the ſame time, he made great promiſes to the Venetians, Flo- Guicciard, 
lentines, duke of Milan, and the pope himſelf, to let the 
emperor ſee, in caſe he did not make haſte and conclude, it 
would perhaps be too late when he defired it. About the 
ſame time, the emperor had certain advice, that the Turks 
were making great preparations to invade Hungary, and 
penetrate even into Germany. So finding that a diverſion in 
Italy might greatly embarraſs him at ſuch a juncture, he 
was the more inclined to peace. Theſe diſpoſitions in the 
principal parties could not in the end but produce the peace 
which was univerially expected with impatience. Mean 
while, the war was continued, though faintly, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and the duchy of Milan, where the French 
and Venetians had kept fome pjaces, but it was Rp to ſce 
that nothing deciſive would happen. 

In the mean time, the pope was wholly | intent upon his 
own private affairs. His aim was not only to be reſtored to 
Florence, but alſo to become maſter of Peruſa and Ferrara, 
and recover Ravenna and Ceruia, taken by the Venetians 


X This year, on 18 28, the K pg and; and the Low Countries, from 
of France ratified the eicht months June 15, to, January 1529, Sec Ry- 
Tuce concluded between France, Eng- mer's Fed, tom, XIV. p. 258, eee. 
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during his captivity.. Under colour of uſing his intereſt to pro. 
cuie a general peace, he had ſent a nuntio to Spain to conclude 


a private treaty with the emperor. During the negotiation, 


the affair of the divorce was at a ſtand. Clement VII. 


was fully reſolved to ſatisfy the emperor, and by that Henry 


The pope 
fails ill, 
Herbert, 
Wolſey 
takes ſome 
ſteps to at- 
tain to the 
Papacy. 
Burnet. 
Herbert. 


The king 
uſes all his 
intereſt for 
him. 
Burnet, Fe 
1 1 P» 64. 
Herbert, 


the proceedings in the conclave, and then withdrawing to 
ſome ſecure place, ſhould themſelves come to a new election, 


daily loſt the hopes of ſucceeding in his purſuit. Mean while, 
a violent diſtemper, which ſeized the pope in the beginning 


of the year 1529, had like to have very much changed the 
face of affairs 7. Cardinal Wolſey having notice of the pope's 


dangerous illneſs, had ſent an expreſs to Gardiner, to con- 
jure him to neglect nothing that he thought capable of pro- 
cCuring him the papacy. Henry himſelf had writ to' ſeverai 
cardinals in his behalf, and the king of France, who was 


not yet ſecure, of a peace, had given bim all thoſe of his 
faction. It is pretended, Wolſey would have been ſure of 
more than a third of the votes, in cafe the pope had died, 
Indeed that was not ſufficient to make him pope ; but it was 


enough to hinder any other from being ſo. This affair was 
even carried ſo far, that the king had ordered his ambaſſa. 
- dors at Rome, that if, notwithſtanding the cardinals of 
Wolſey's faction, another perſon ſhould be deſigned, they 


ſhould fo manage that theſe cardinals ſhould proteſt againit 


I do not know, whether it would have been eaſy for the am- 
baſſadors to obtain fo abſolute a reſignation to the king's 


pleaſure, However, it is not ſtrange that Henry ſhould be 
ſo very deſirous of procuring the papacy for his miniſter and 


favourite, But it is ſurpriſing that a prince who was called 


protector of the church, and defender of the faith, ſhould 


not ſcruple purpoſely to endeavour to form a ſchiſm in the 


church, in order to gratify his paſſion. As for cardinal Wol- 


ſey, nothing in his conduct ought to be thought ſtrange; 


ſince it is certain, he was ready to ſacrifice every thing to his 


ambition. The pope's recovery put an end to all theſe ca- 


bals, which however could not be ſo private but they came 


to his knowledge. This made him conſider Wolſey as a 
dangerous rival, and capable of ſupplanting him if an op— 
portunity offered, by uſing for pretence the defect in bis 


birth. 


When Clement VII. was fully recovered, the proceedings 


for the divorce continued upon the ſame foot as before. The 


pope gave hopes, the affair ſhould be decided in England for 


His phyſiciars ſuſpected that he was poiſoned, Burnet, T. I. p. 63, 
” 8 2 — IE the 
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the king, by a ſentence of the legates which he would him- 1529. 
ſelf confirm to make it more authentick, His aim was to 
gain time, and prevent the appearance of any miſunderſtand- The pope's 
ing between him and the court of England, before he had e 
concluded his treaty with the emperor, becauſe it was A affair of the 
means to obtain better terms. To this end, and to hinder divorce. 
Henry from being impatient, he had put into Gardiner's ag 
hands a brief, promiſing not to revoke the powers given the 
legates. But, belides that the brief was expreſſed in ambi- 
guous terms, he knew ſentence would not be paſied without 
his poſitive orders. This management, which the pope con- 
tinued with many artifices, afforded the king fome hopes _ 
of gaining him to his intereſt, Jo ſucceed the better, he Burnet, 
prevailed with the king of France to fend to the pope the | 
| biſhop of Bayonne, with orders earneſtly to ſollicit the de- 
ciſion of the affair. He could have wiſhed that the pope of 
his own accord would have granted a bull to arnul his mar- 
riage, and diſpenſe with his taking another wife, or at leaft 
have given the legates ſuch a commiſſion, as it ſhould not be 
in their choice to judge otherwiſe than in his favour. The 
pope, pleaſed at his being ſo intent upon his own projects, 
ſtill fed him with hopes of ſucceſs. But withal he exprefied | 
great fear of what the emperor might do againit him, and 
_ uſed that pretence to delay the favour he ſeemed to intend to 
grant. In every thing elſe he was always ready to content The pope 
the king, The biſhoprick of Wincheſter being vacant by geWolſey 
the death of Richard Fox, and Henry deſiring him to beſtow te bie- 
it on Wolſey, the bulls for that purpoſe were immediately e, PEO 
diſpatched. It is true, they were rated at fifteen thouſand AR, Pub. 
ducats. But Wolſey would give but fix thoutand, alledging, XIV. p.268, 
he did not want them, ſince the king had already granted 1 
him the temporalities of the biſhoprick. This ſhows in 
what ſpirit he thus heaped upon him the church preferments. 
But herein is nothing ſurpriſing, ſince the pope . himſelf made 
no ſcruple to own in his bull that he conferred the biſhop- _ 
rick on the cardinal, to help him to bear the expence to 
which he was obliged by his rank. . i 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the emperor haſtened, as much The pope's 
as poſſible, the concluſion of his treaty with the pope, being pretence to 
relolved to grant whatever he required rather than give hin en e 
occaſion to join with his enemies. Beſore the pope was aſfured aaa 
of this agreement, policy required, he ſhould keep the em- | 
pcror in fear that the affair of the divorce would be deter- 
mined to the king of England's ſatisfaction. Conſequently, 
it Was his intereſt that the affair ſhould remain undecided to 
e ROE ler 
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1529. let the emperor ſee, it depended on the ſucceſs of the nego. 
»I tiation at Barcelona. But when he had juſt brought him to 
his own terms, he began inſenſibly to ſeek pretences to break 

his engagements with Henry. So, the reſtitution of Ravenna 

and Cervia was again moved, the pope feigning to believe 

that if Henry had deſired it, he ſhould have had theſe two 

| Cities before now, and from thence took occaſion to be dif. 
Proteſtation pleaſed, On the other hand, the emperor Knowing the 
| in 8 1 pope's intention, proteſted ?“ in queen Catherine's name a- 
dena gainſt whatever ſhould be done in England in the affair of 
Burnet, the divorce, declaring that ſhe excepted againſt the two e. 
gates, as one was notoriouſly devoted to the king, and the 

other, biſhop of Saliſbury. The king's miniſters uſed their 

utmolt endeavours to perſuade the pope to reject the pro- 
teſtation. But he replied, he could not, without {hewing 
himſeif too partial to the king, fince a proteſtation was ng 
prejudice to the cauſe itlelf, Phat it would be a very ſtrange 

thing to refue a queen the right of proteſting, which ihe 

meaneſt perſon could claim. All this, added to many other 
circumſtances, and to certain advices that the pope wis treat- 

ing with tne emperor, took from the Engliſh miniſters a! 

hopes of prevailing with him. Wherefore, they writ to 

the king that they were only amuſed, and it the proceſs wi 

not ſpeedily decided in England, there was danger of iis 


Herry re- being brought to Rome, Whereupon, the king reſolved to 
— felrestoUy proceed before the legates, and not ſuffer himſelf to be any 
his cauſe | | | NES | a | f 
before the longer amuſed by deceitful promiſes. Mean while, when 
legates. the inſtrument whereby the pope had promiſed not to revoke 
Burnet. the legates commiion came to be examined, it was found 
to be worced in general or ambiguous terms, which leſt him 

He tries in at liberty to do what he pleaſed. So, to know whether he 
had acted with fincerity *, when he Ggned that inſtrumert, 
Gardiner was ordered to repreſent to him, that the paper 0n 
which it was written being wet by the careleſſneſs of the cou- 
rier, and the words almoſt quite defaced, the king deſired 
he would ſign another. But Clement found ſome artifice to 
be excuſed. Wherefore the king, being ſatisfied there was 
nothing to be expected from the court of Rome, where the 
emperor's intereſt was too great, recalled Gardiner b and 


reach tne 


pope. 


'Z May 15, Burnet, tom. I. p. 67, p. 58. 
2 Or rather, to obtein an enlarge- 
ment of the commiſſion, with full- 

er power to the legatzs: and hen it 
was new drawn, they were to endea- 
vour to get as many pregnant and ma- 
terial words added as poſſible, Idem, 


b He was thought the fitteſt perſon 
to manage the preceſs in England, be- 
ing eſteemed the ableſt canoniſt in tht 
Kingdom, and was fo valued dy de 
king, that he would nct begin the pte. 
ceſs till he came. Burnet, ibid. 

Brian, 
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Brian, and ſent Bennet to Rome, only to hinder as much as 1529. 
lay in his power the avocation of his cauſe. Bennet carried 
a letter from the two legates, directed to the pope and car- Letter from 
dinals, wherein they ſaid, That the principal point in the e re 
cauſe they were to judge, conſiſted in knowing whether Ju- de TITS: 
jus II. could grant a diſpenſation, or exceeded his power: Burnet,T.1. 
that ſince the ſole point was to decide concerning the autho-** wy 
rity of the head of the church, they conceived it to be be- 
yond their commiſſion, and therefore were of opin'on, the 
pope would do well to avocate the cauſe : that they doubted 
not, the king would conſent to it, provided he had ſome aſ- 
ſurance it ſhould be decided in his favour. It is hard to con- Remark on 
ceive what could induce cardinal Wolſey to ſign ſuch a let- 40 elk 
ter, ſo directly contrary to the king's intereſt. For, though to Wolſ:y, 
| the legates ſeemed to ſuppoſe his conſent, it was evident the _ 
reaſon of the avocation ſubſiſted, whether the king contented 
or not. Conſequently, they afforded the pope a plauſible pre- 
tence to avocate the cauſe, which the king dreaded of all 
things. Was Wolſey deceived by Campegio, or did he ſa- 
crifice his maſter's intereſt? It is difficult to believe either; 
and yet hiſtorians affirm, that one of the principal caufes of 
his difgrace, was a letter he had writ to the pope, which came 
to the king's knowlege by Bennet's means, and it might very 
well be this. Indeed, he was inexcuſable if he ſigned it with- 
out the king's approbation ; and on the other hand, it cannot 
be conceived that the king ſhould be ſo blind, as not to ſee the 
_ conſequence of ſuch advice. is DE 
Though Campegio came to England in October laſt year, The legates 
it was now the end of May, and nothing done towards the ** to hear 
trial of the cauſe which brought him thither. The kin CS: | 
having ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by the pope, whoſe in- T. III. v.46, 
tereſt it was to gain time, had been ever in hopes of ob- Herbert. 
taining a bull to null the marriage, without being obliged to Hall. 2 
go through the uſual forms of a proceſs. But at length, 
his agents convincing bim that his expectations were vain, 
he reſolved to proceed before the legates. Lo that end, on Ad. Pub. 
the 3ſt of May, he granted them a licence to execute the Ae 
pope's commiſſion. I hey met the ſame day, and appointed Gs bs 
aſſiſtants © to examine the papers and evidences. From the ſpin cut che 
very firſt ſeſſion, it appeared that Campegio intended to pro- an. 
long the proceſs, ſince after the commiſſion was read, 5 
ordered the king and queen to be cited to appear the 18th 


© John Longland, biſhop of Lincoln; dr. John Taylor, maſter of the rolls. 
John Clarke, biſhop of Bath and Wells; Herbert, p. 108. 7 
John flip, abbot of Weſtminſter, and l 
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— defign to diſpatch the affair, eſpecially as the parties were in 
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of June, This was too long a term, if there had been any 


Wolſey les London, or in one of their palaces near the city. Though 


Campegio 
preſide. 


Wolſey was the ſenior cardinal, he let Campegio preſide, to 


ſhow he intended to act without partiality. So, from the 
firſt day to the laſt, Campegio did all, without Wolſey's ever 


_ appearing to oppoſe the affected delays of his collegue between 


Proceedings 
in the pro- 


Burnet, 


the ſeſſions. I ſhall not enter any farther into the particulars 
of this famous proceſs, which may be ſeen at Jarge in the 
excellent hiſtory of the reformation of England, known to all 
the world, but content myſelf with relating in general the 
moſt em eie ũ 8 

In the ſecond ſeſſion, the queen's proctors 1 excepted a- 


gainſt the two lezates, But the exception not being deem- 
ed valid, ſhe had a further day given her to the 21ſt. On 


T. I. p.7:.that day the king and queen appeared in perſon f. But 


and III. 


p. 46. 
Hail, : 
Stow. 


the queen, without ſaying any thing to the legates, went 


and kneeled down before the king, and made a very mov- 
ing ſpeech, concluding with imploring his juſtice and pity; 
after which ſhe withdrew, and would never more appe-r, nor 


ſufter any perſon to defend her cauſe 5, As ſoon as ſhe was 


retired, the king declared he was very well pleaſed with the 
queen, and in ſuing to be divorced from her, acted ſolely 
7 Fo! from 


4 William Warham, archbiſhop of tradiction the biſhop ſappoſes, that 
Canterbury, Nict.olas Weſt, biſhop of they were indeed together in the Hall 
Ely, John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, where the court ſat; but that it was 


and Henry Standiſh of St. Aſaph, Hall, before the cardinals ſat down, and had 


fol. 181. formed the court. Pref. to vol. II. 


On the 18th of June, the citation P. 8. 


being returned duly executed, Richard 2 When the king and queen were 


Sampſon, dean of the chapel, and Mr, called on, the king anſwered, Here; 
John Bell, appeared as the king's but the queen riſing from her ſeat, 
proxies, But the queen appeared in kneeled down and ſaid to the king, 
perſon, and excepted againſt the legates „ She was a poor woman, and a ftran- 
as incompetent judges, alledging the © ger in his dominions, where ſhe 
cauſe was already avocated by the pope, © could expect neither good council, 
and defired a competent time to prove © | | 
it. The legates affigned her the 21ſt, “ been his wife, and defired to know 
and adjourned the court till then, Bur-“ wherein the had offended him: 
e „„ ſhe had been his wife twenty years 

f Biſhop Burnet, from the original “ and more, and had borne him ſe- 
regiſter of the proceſs, ſays, the king “ veral children, and ever ftudied to 
was never in the court. Ref. T. III. “ pleaſe him, and proteſted he had 
p. 46. But the contrary is affirmed © found her a true maid, about which 
by the king himſelf, in a letter dated © ſhe appealed to his own conſcience. 
June 23, to his ambailadors at Rome, © If the had done any thing amiſe, 
in theſe words, Both me and the queen * ſhe was willing to be put away 


„ 


appeared in perſon. See Collect. to © with ſhame, Their parents were 


vol, I. p. 8. To reconcile this con- © eſteemed very wiſe princes, and no 


« Judi. 


nor indifferent judges ; ſhe had long 


- 


OF ENGLAND. 1 
from a motive of religion and conſcience ®, Adding, that 1529. 
his ſcruples concerning his marriage ſprung from thoſe of tg.??? 
biſhop of Tarbe, and were confirmed by the opinion of 
all the biſhops of England. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
confirmed what the king faid, concerning the biſhops, But 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, denied he ever ſet his hand to 
the writing which was preſented to the king. Mean while, 8 Pub. 
the queen was cited again for the 25th of June, but inſtead 5 . 
of appearing, ſhe ſent in her appeal to the pope in form, The queen 
from whatever had been or ſhould be done hereafter. Ne- ppeals from 
| | . | the proceed- 
vertheleſs, ſhe was declared contumacious. The ſame day, ings of the 
the proceſs was reduced to twelve articles, upon which wit- legates. | 
neſſes were to be examined. The principal article was, er e ä 
prince Arthur's conſummation of his marriage with Cathe- p. 113, Kr. 
rine, which the qucen had denied with an oath, and which 
notwithſtanding was proved by the teſtimony of ſeveral per- 
ſons, as far as a thing of that nature can be. Theſe proofs 
conſiſted in the age, health, and vigorous conſtitution of the 
prince, and in his diſcourſes the next morning after the nup- 
tials: ſo that Arthur and Catherine muſt not have ſpoken 
the truth, the one out of vanity, or the other out of in- 
tereſt. BV ͤ 8 35 To 
Whilſt the trial was proſecuting in England, the empe- Thepopere. 
ror's miniſters were earneſtly prefling the pope to avocate the cf 
cauſe to Rome, arid Henry's as vehemently ſoliciting the clufon of bis 
contrary, What is more, both fides threatened to depoſetreaty with 
him, on account or his being a baſtard. 'I he pope feigned e ee 
to be terrified by theſe menaces, and this ſeeming fear to de- Burner. 
clare for either, afforded him a pretence to remain unde- _ 


termined, till he received advice of the concluſion of his 


doubt had good counſellors and learn- 
ed men about them when the match 
vas agreed : therefore ſhe would not 
_ © ſubmit to the court, nor durſt her 
* lawyers, who were his ſubjects, and 
* aſhgned by him, ſpeak freely for her, 


So ſhe defired to be excuſed till ſhe 


had heard from Spain,” That ſaid, 
de roſe up, and making the king a 
low reverence, went out of court. Her 
council were the biſhops of Rocheſter 
and St, Aſaph, and Dr, Ridley, Bur- 
net, vol, 5 p. 73. h | 

h He cleared likewiſe cardinal Wol- 
e from being the firſt mover of the 
matter, as had been ſuſpected. Ibid. 

1 Particularly Robert, viſcount Fitz- 
Valter, Thomas duke of Norfolk, and 


; % . 


fir Anthony Willoughby, depoſed, that 


they heard prince Arthur ſay publickly, 


I have been this night in the midſt of 


Spain.“ The king's council, it ſeems, 
inſiſting moſtly on the conſummation 
of the marriage, it Jed them to ſay 
many things that were indecent; of 
which the biſhop of Rocheſter com- 


plained, and, faid they were things de- 


teſtable to be heard; but cardinal Wol- 
ſey checked him, and there paſſed ſome 


ſharp words between them. Lord Her- 


bert has given the ſubſtance of all the 


depoſitions, p. 115- Compl. Hiſt. , The 


place appointed for hearing and deter- 


mining the cauſe, was a great hall in 
Black. Friars, in London, commonly cal- 


led the parliament chamber, Ibid. 


treaty 


3r6 THE HIS TONI 
1529. treaty with the emperor. At length the agreeable news be- 
ing come, he reſolved to avocate the cauſe before the publi- 
gacation of the treaty, leſt it ſhould be thought to be one of the 
ſecret articles. Weak precaution to efface or prevent ſuch a 
% £5 1 | 
Conditions The ſubſtance of the treaty, which was ſigned at Barce- 
Sn . bone the 29th of June, was, That the emperor ſhould re— 
9 85 ſtore the family of the Medici to Florence, on the ſame foot 
as formerly : that he ſhould cauſe Ravenna and Cervia to he 
delivered to the pope: that he ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of 
Modena and Reggio, ſaving the rights of the empire: that 
he ſhould aid him to become maſter of Ferrara: that Fran- 
ceſco Sforza ſhould be reſtored to Milan, if innocent, but if 
guilty, the emperor ſhould not diſpoſe of the duchy to any 
prince the pope ſhould diſlike: that the pope and emperot 
thould employ their temporal and ſpiritual arms againſt the 
heretics of Germany: that Alexander de Medici ſhould eſ- 
pouſe Margaret the emperor's natural daughter: that the pope 
ſhould grant the emperor a fourth of the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues in his dominions to wage war with the Purks: that he 
ſhould abſolve all that were any way concerned in the taking 
and ſacking of Rome. What greater advantages could the 
pope have expected, ſuppoſing he had been victorious in the 
late war? but the emperor believed he could not purchaſe the 
pope's friendſhip too dear, who might ſtill have greatly em- 
barraſſed him, if he had joined with France, England, and the 
republick of Venice. CO . 5 
The nope The po;e having concluded his treaty with the emperor, 
avocates the told the Engliſh ambaſſa lors himſelf on the gth of July his 
cauſe to reſolution to avocate the cauſe to Rome. They uſed all pol- 
rpg | ſible endeavours to diſſuade him from it, repreſented to him 
Herbert. that the holy ſee was going irrecoverably to loſe England. 
But it was all to no purpoſe, By his late treaty with the 
emperor, the family of the Medici was to be reſtored to the 
government of Florence. This alone was ſufficient to out- 
weigh in his mind, all the dangers to which he expoſed the 
holy ſee, ſo great was his affection for a family from whence 
he was deſcended, though not born in wedlock. So, the 
T5th of July he ſigned the bull of avocation. The next 
day he notified it to Caſſali, the king's ambaſſador in ordina- 
ry, and to Bennet, who had been ſent to him laſt, He al- 
ledged in excuſe of the avocation ſeveral reaſons wHich might 
have been of ſome weight in the beginning of the proceſs, on 
ſuppoſition he had been entirely impartial, but which had loſt 
all their force after all his proceedings, and the concluſion 0 
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his treaty with the emperor. Three days after, he diſpatched 1529. 


a meſſenger with the bull of avocation into England, where 
proceedings were very dilatory by the artifices of cardinal He ſends a 


Hurier to 


Campegio, who preſided in the affair. Bass 
The queen, who was cited for the 25th of June, not ap- Continua- | 
pearing that day, ſhe had farther time given her to the 28th. - 25 
and was ſummoned 2gain to appear by the biſhop of Bath Barret. 
and Wells, though in vain, On the 28th, ſome depoſitions Herbert. 
were read, after which the ſeſſion was adjourned to the ee 
of July, when by reaſon of certain holidays kept at Rome: an Pas. 
the ſeſſion was deferred till the 12th. The court met again xIV. p. zœo. 
on the 12th, the 14th, the 17th, the 21ſt, and the 234. 3 
As there was nothing more to do but to pronounce the ſen- He zdjourns | 
tence, every one thought all would be ended the laſt ſeſſion gs 8 
but people were ſtrangely ſurprized when cardinal Campegio Ober | 
was heard to adjourn the court to the firit of October. He Burnet. 
alledged for reaſon, that it was the time of the great vacation —_ 
at Rome, and he was indiſpenſibly obliged to comply with BY 
that caſtor, 2-5; e . 
Thus did that legate, who was in the pope's ſecrets, a- 
muſe the king in the ſame manner as the pope had amuſed 
him at Rome near two years, ever ſince the affair was be- 
gun. Henry was as much enraged as ſurprized at the pro- 
ceedings of the legate, but diſſembled both his ſurprize and 
re entment. Shortly after, he plainly perceived to what all 
theſe affected delays tended, when he came to know that not- 
withſtanding his engagement, the pope had avocated the 
cauſe. The bull of avocation being arrived i, he would not The bull of 
| ſuffer it to be notified to him, but intimated to the legates cation 
that he was content they ſhould obey the pope's orders. It London. 
was not without reaſon that he would not have the bull noti- Burnet. 
fied to him, He was cited therein to appear at Rome within Th. king is 
forty days, which he could not have done without acting cited = 
contrary to the laws of the land, which prohibited to obey Rome. 
ſuch citations, and carry cauſes to a foreign court. Upon 
this foundation it was that he had always inlifted, that the 
proceſs ſhould be determined in the kingdom. Beſides that, 
cenſures were denounced againſt him in the bull as againſt a. 
private perſon, if he obeyed not the citation. Some time af- 
ter, the pope made him a ſort of reparation, in revoking alone, 
| cenſures. 
* He pretended that they ſat there October was in a vacation, and heard no 
33 a part of the conſiſtory of Rome, cauſes, Burnet, tom, I. p. 77. 


and therefore muſt follow the rules of I On Auguſt 4, Idem, p. 78. 
12 * 1 - = < x . 
tant court, which from that time till . | 


_ theſe 
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1529. theſe cenſures by a brief a, wherein he proteſted they were in- 
A ſerted contrary to his intention. But as to the citation itſelk, 


Act. Pub. he only prolonged the day to Chriſtmas, 
eee The figure cardinal Wolſey made during the pretended 
cardinal judgment of the proceſs was very extraordinary, Of al! 
Wolſey's mankind he was the proudeſt and moſt haughty ; he was ſe- 


behaviour. n; * © 3 | | | bg 
tae cardinal to his collegue, and yet gave place to him in 


Herbert, every thing, and ſuffered him to act as he pleaſed, without 
SOT ever oppoſing his opinion. If the affair had ſucceeded ac. 


cording to the king's deſire, his conduct would doubtlej 
have been praiſed. But as every thing turned againſt the 
king, it was not poflible for the cardinal to avoid the ſuſpi- 
cion of betraying his maſter's intereſts, or at leaſt of ſervin 


him very ill. . Henry himſelf thought ſo, though he did not 


preſently ſhow it n. On the other hand, Anne Bullen, who 


had always believed the cardinal in her intereſt, was extreme- 


FR ly ſurprized when ſhe was informed of what had paſſed, 
- Burnet, 


fent for the moment the bull of avocation was arrived. It is 


| pretended, ſhe did not a little contribute to confirm the 
king's ſuſpicions of the cardinal. She was perſuaded, if 


Wolſey had pleaſed, the affair would have taken another 
turn, but that he had altered his refolution, Whether her 


opinion was well grounded, or the vexation to fee herſelf _ 
{till ſo remote from her hopes, exaſperated her againſt the 


cardinal, ſhe looked upon him as an enemy deſerving her 
whole vengeance. $0 finding the king diſpoſed to give ear 


to whatever was faid againſt his miniſter, ſhe neglected no- 
thing that could heip to ruin him. In this ſhe was aſſiſted by 
ſeveral perſons of the higheſt rank, who had no reaſon to love 


that proud prelate. 


The king is It is eaſy to gueſs Henry's concern to ſee himſelf on a ſul- 
extremely den fo remote from his aim. The pope had joined in league 


uneaſy. 


Burnet, with the emperor, which was properly his party. Francis I, 


had juſt concluded at Cambray a treaty with the emperor, 
whereby he engaged not to aſſiſt that prince's enemies. In a 
word, queen Catherine remained obſtinate not to accept any 


expedient that might debar her from being his wife. On 


m Dated Auguſt 29. Rymer's Fad, do what was done, Burnet, T. I. 


tom. XIV, p. 347. 


P+ 78. | Z 
n King Henry received information o By Wolſey's advice, as ſhe thought. 


of his having juggled in the buſineſs, Ibid, | 
and that he ſecretly adviſed the pope to hie 


The king had removed her from court e, whilſt the legates 
were employed in the judgment of the proceſs, but ſhe was 


from whom he had expected a powerful aid in caſe of need, 
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we other hand, Henry's love for Anne Bullen, which he had 1529, 


pleaſed 
oy helped not a little to increaſe his concern. He did not 
know which way to get rid of the queen, who by her obſti- 
nacy had very much leſſened that eſteem and affection he had 
always had for her p. 


bimſelf with the hopes of gratifying by a lawful mar- WY no 


With a mind full of theſe troubleſome. > OR 4 


thoughts, and uncertain what to determine, he reſolved toproerefe.. 
take a progreſs into ſome of his counties, to try to diſpel his Porter. 


melancholy. 5 
During his journey, he lodged on 
where Edward Fox, and ſecretary Gardiner, happened to 
lie at a gentleman's houſe %, who had two ſons committed to 
Thomas Cranmer's care, 
nity, who, having been proteilor at Cambridge *, had loft 
his place upon being married, He had travelled into Ger- 
many, where he had read Luther's works, and embraced. 
his doctrine, but with more moderation than was uſually 
ſeen in the firſt diſciples of that reformer. Whilſt they were 
at ſupper, Cranmer being at table with Fox and Gardiner, 
the converſation ran upon the affair of the divorce, and as 
the maſter of the houſe had informed the two courtiers of 
Cranmer's merit and capacity, they deſired him to give his 
opinion upon that ſubject, Cranmer at firſt modeſtly de- 
cined it, but they preſſed him fo much that he could not ex- 
cuſe himſelf. So, after ſtating the queſtion, he ſaid, he 
aw no better way to extricate the king out of his difficulties, 
than to procure in writing the opinions of all the univerſities 
in Europe, and of the moſt eminent divines and civilians *. 
That one of theſe two things would follow, either the uni- 
verſities and the learned would judge Julius the ſecond's diſ- 


| Stow. 
one night at Waltham, Dr. Cranmer 
opens him a 


Cranmer was a doctor in divi- troutles, 


p Even after Campegio's arrival in 
England, the king and queen did eat at 
one table, and lodged in one bed; there 
teing no vißble fign of any breach be- 
tween them, But after the ſuit con- 


cerning the divorce was commenced, 


they parted. See Stow, p. 546. A- 
bout December, Anne Bullen returned 
to court, and was more waited on than 
the queen had been for ſome years, 
At this the people appearing uncaſy, 
and ſeeming inclined to revolt; it was 


reſolved to ſend all the ſtrangers out of 


ny kingdom, Burnet, T. III. p. 42; 
1 Mr. Crefly. | | 


" Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Oxford. 


He was bred up at Jeſus College, in 


1523. 


Cambridge, where he was reader of 
divinity in Buckingham, now Magda- 
len College, and commenced doctor in 
He was born at Aſloekton, in 
Nottinghamſhire, 1499, being ſon of 
Thomas Cranmer, eſq; a gentleman 
of a very antient family, He had no- 
thing to do with Oxford before he was 
carried there to be burnt. He was in- 


_ deed invited to be a reader of divinity 


in the ca'dinal's college at Oxford, but 
declined it. Burnet, tom. I. p. 79, 
Ke.. 
s Though Fox and others affirm, 
that Cranmer was the firſt adviſer of 
conſulting the foreign univerſities, yet 
Cavendiſh, Wolſey's- geatleman uſher, 
ſays, the cardinal firſt propoſed it, 


penſation 
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1529. penſation ſufficient, or deem it invalid. That in the firſt caſe, 


| => the king's conſcience would have reaſon to be eaſy, and in the 


ſecond, "the pope would never venture to paſs ſentence con- 
trary to the opinion of all the learned and able men in Chrif. 
tendom. Fox and Gardiner reliſhing this advice, imparted it 
to the king, who immediately taking the author's meaning, 
cried out in a tranſport of joy, That he had got the right ſo 

by the ear, an expreſſion, which in its coarſeneſs ſhowed how 

The king much the king was pleaſed with the expedient. At the ſame 


entertains a 
crext eech time he ſent for Cranmer, who explaining more at Jarge what 


- forCranmer, he had but juſt hinted at table, fo gained his eſteem, that from 


that moment he was ordered to follow the court. This is the 
ſame doctor who will quickly be ſeen to make a conſiderable 
hgure in England, and lay the hrit foundations of. the refor- 


mation in that kingdom. 


Campegio The king being returned from his et cardinal Cam- 
returns do 
Rome. 

Herbert, leave, as having no farther buſineſs in England. Henry had 


Hall. ſo much command of himſelf, as to take no notice of his pro- 


They ſearch cedings, and looked pleaſantly upon him. But juſt as the 


| bis baggage, cardinal was going to embark, the cuſtom-houſe officers. 


ſearched all his baggage, under color of looking for contra- 
band goods :. Probably, 


in Yall, 


to the legate of the holy ſec. Henry coldly anſwered *, that 
his cuitomers had done their duty, in executing orders long 
ſince eſtabliſhed with regard to perſons going out of the 
kingdom: that he was ſurprized he ſhould talk of his being 
legate when recalled, and much more, that, being biſhop 
of Saliſbury, he ſhould be ſo ignorant of the Jaws of the 
land, as to dare to aſſume that title without his licence. Cam- 
pegio perceiving by this anfwer, that the king intended not 
to give him ſatisfaction, N himſelf very happy 1 in being 
ſuftered to depart, 


pegio, whoſe commiſſion was revoked, took his audience of 


the king hoped to find the de. 
cretal bull, which he had ſeen in his hands, not knowing it 

Fe cm- was burnt . Campegio loudly complained of the inſult, and | 

plains of it vyrit to the king to demand ſatisfaction, as for an affront done 


F oaths eld dt oa: oth. end ant. od... nd. a as: a a A. Eee ae. A M.. ̃ũAal _____—__—RTTRS 


t It was ſuſpected he was carrying 
over Wolſey's treaſure. Burnet, tom. 
III. p. 49. 

u It is thought they ſearched alſo for 
ſome love letters of the king's to Anne 
Bullen, which ſome way or other were 
conveyed out of the king's cabinet, 
and ſent to Rome. They now lie in 
the Vatican. Burnet ſaw them in the 


ER and AT OR Henry s band 


too well not to be convinced they 


were writ by him, got Dr. Fall to 


copy them for him. They were ver) 
ill wrote, the hand is ſcarce legible, and 
the French ſeems faulty, Burnet, vol. 
III. p. 42. 

In a letter dated October 22. 
Herbert, p. 123. 


The 


2 
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The cardinal had good reaſon to wiſh himſelf out of the 1529. 
kingdom. With what moderation ſoever the king behaved www 
to him, he could not be ignorant how angry he Was, after Cardinal 
ſeeing, ſome days before his departure, the courſe that was | py 
| taking with his collegue cardinal Wolſey. The gth of ORo-1 Herbert. 
her, the attorney general * had preferred a bill of indict- Burnet. 
ment againſt Wolſey, as guilty of breaking the ſtatute 1 
præmunire. The 17th of the ſame month the king ſent p-ached, 
and demanded the great ſeal, though it was given him for Th king 
| life, For which reaſon, the einn made ſome ſcruple to core 2 | 
deliver it, but he obeyed a ſecond command , and in a few from him. 
days the king gave the great ſeal to Sir T homas More, a K* * Pub. 
perſon univerfally eſteemed for his great integrity. The * 349 
cardinal had no ſooner delivered the great ſeal, but the at- 
torney general preferred other articles of impeachment againſt 
him. The king having given him leave to appoint attor-1b'4. 
nies to anſwer for him, he choſe two who appeared for him, % 245, 355. 
and proteſted i in his name, that he did engt know the ob- | 
| taining of the bulls whereof he was accuſed, was contrary 
to the laws of the land, and prejudicial to the prerogative _ 
royal, As for the varticulars wherewith he was charged, 
they ſaid, he confeſſed them, and caſt himſelf entirely upon 
the king's mercy. He was accuſed twice, as I ſaid, namely, 
on the gth and 18th of October, and both times found 
euilty, and declared to be out of the protection of the laws. He is pat 
Probably he was indicted firſt, for obtaining ſeveral bulls ®"* OW. 
without the king's expreſs Howtos: and the ſecond time for he. 3 
exerciſing in England the office of a legate a latere, without Herbeit. 
the king's letters patent to that end, contrary to the intent * 
of the law. 

As ſoon as the 8 was out-lawed, the king com- Inventory of 
manded him to leave York Place, and retire to a countr aer e 
houſe belonging to him as biſhop of Wincheſter. Then he Haba 
ordered an inventory of all his goods to be taken, which Stow. 
contained immenſe riches *, acquired by many acts of in- _ * #4 
juſtice. *Tis ſaid, that of fine holland alone, there was 
found in his houſe a thouſand pieces. One may judge of 

the reſt by this ſample. Some time after, he cauſed a very 
humble petition to be preſented to the king, praying a * 


teciion for his perſon, without which, he ſaid, he was ex 


* | Chriſtopher Hales, | I. p. fo. 

And delivered it to the dukes of 2 They were v alued at five hundsed 

Norfolk and Suffolk. The king of- thouſand crowns, - Burnet, tom. III. 
fered it to archbiſhop Warham, but he p. 50. | 

declined accepting of it. Burnet, tom. 


l ee poſed 
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1529. poſed to the inſults of the meaneſt enemy that would abuſe 
bim. The king granted it, November the 17th, with a 
The king power to anſwer for himſelf in all actions that ſhould be 
33 entered againſt him for the future. Moreover, he left him 


Act. Pub. the archbiſhoprick of York, and the fee of Wincheſter, It 


X1V.p.351. is difficult to account for the king's behaviour with reſpe& to 
He ſeems in- 


brought be- 
fore the par- 
lament, 


pounds clear, five ſhillings, 


the cardinal, fince at the very time he ſeemed moſt incen- 


ſo much pains to exaſperate him againſt him, that at laſt his 
affair was brought before the parliament <. Tn, 


Lord Herbert has inſerted in his hiſtory the forty four ar- 


lined t . 56, Hp ; : ; 
3 ſed againſt him, he ſent him a certain ring, which was 
a token betwixt them of the continuance of his affection. 
The cardinal, who was then on the road to his countty 
Burnet. Houſe near Wincheſter *, was ſo tranſported with joy at the 
Fiddes. ſight of the ring, that he alighted from his horſe, and fell 
Stow. upon his knees in the dirt to receive it >, But his hopes were 
Wolſey's | . . 3 9 TREAT | . | 
affair not long lived. His enemies, who had the king's ear, took 


ticles of impeachment preſented to the king againſt the 


| cardinal by the houſe of lords, which differ much from thoſe 


preferred by Hales the attorney- general, either in the Star- 


a It was not near Wincheſter, but 


to Eſher or Aſher, near Hampton- 
Court, that he was erdered to with- 
draw, „ | 

b And having no other preſent. to 


make to the king, he ſent him his 


fool Patch. Stow, p. 548. 
c This parliament met on Novem- 


ber 3. and was, on December 17, pro- 
rogued to the 2 iſt of April enſuing, The 


moſt remarkable ſtatutes enacted now, 
were theſe: 1. That part of the exe- 
cutors which take upon them the 


charge of a will, may ſell any land 


deviſed by the teſtator to be ſold. 2. 
'That for probates of wills, where a 


man dies worth only five pounds clear, 
there ſhall be paid but fix pence ; if 


worth forty pounds, three ſhillings and 
fix pence 3 and if worth above forty 
3. That 
mortuaries ſhall be paid only where they 
have been uſcd to be paid; and ac- 
cording to the following rate; when a 
zan dies worth in moveables above ten 
marks clear, there ſhall be paid three 
ſtillings and four pence; if worth a- 
dave thirty pounds, fix ſhillings and 
eight pence and if worth above forty 
pounds clear, ten ſhillings ; and this 
70 be paid only by houſekecper:, None 


te be paid in Wales or Berwick, 4. 


That ſervants embezzling their maſter 
goods to the value of forty ſhillings, 


| ſhall be puniſhed as felons. 5. That 


no ſpiritual perſon ſhall take any lands 
to farm, upon pain of forfeiting ten 
pounds a month, That no clergyman 


having one benefice with cure of ſouls, 


of the yearly value of eight pounds or 
above, ſhall take another, unleſs qua- 


lified, as being a doctor or bachelor 


of divinity, or chaplain to a nobleman, 
In this ſame a& the number of chay- 


lains every peer may qualify is thus ſpe- 


cified : an archbiſhop eight; a duke 
or biſhop ſix; a marquis and earl five; 


a viſcount four; the high chancellor, 


every baron, and knight of the garter, 


three; eveiy ducheſs, marchionels, 


counteſs, and baroneſs, being widows; 
and the treaſurer, and controller of the 
houſhold, the king's ſecretary, dean of 
the chapel, almoner, and maſter of the 
rolls, two; the chief juſtice of the king's 
beach, and warden of the Cinque 


Ports, one. See Statut. 21, Hen, 8. 
Hall, fol. 187, &c. There was, fi- 


nally, a very extraordinary act paſſed, 
by which the king was diſcharged of 
all the obligations or aſſignations made 


for the payment of all the ſeveral ſums 


lent him at ſeveral times by his ſubjccts. 
Burnet, tom. I. P. 83. Coll. p · 82. 


Chamber 
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Chamber or elſewhere. Hales had accuſed him of breaking 1529. 
the ſtatute of præmunire, and exerciſing the office of leaate 
a latere, without the king's licence. 'T herein, he proceeded . 
according to the tenor of the ſtatute of præmunite, which articles of 
ran, that no perſon ſhould be exempt from the penalty, but the houſe, 
thoſe to whom the king ſhould be pleaſed to grant his letters DO. 
patents. Now, as the cardinal had not taken care to have ras indict- 
a licence in form, he was liable to the penalty, according to —_ a 
the rigour of the law. But in the articles of the houte of | 3 
lords there is: no ſuch thing. And indeed, it would have Hall, 
been contrary to equity to accuſe the cardinal of exerciſing = 189. 

| NT , 3 : = Holingſh, 
the authority of legate without the king's permiſſion, ſince 
the king was known to conleat to it, though not in the 

manner preſcribed by the law. The attorney general did 

well to keep to the letter of the law, purſuant to the duty 

of his office. But it would have been wrong in the houſe 

of peers to take advantage of the want of a formality to 

deſtroy one of their body. So, the articles exhibited by the 

lords, ran upon crimes which had no relation to the ſtatute 

of premunire. The cardinal was chiefly accuſed of abuſing 

his legatine power, contrary to his oath, when admitted to 

the exerciſe of his legateſhip : of unjuſt proceedings as chan- 

cellor: of making himſelf, on ſeveral occaſions, equal to 

the king e: of iſſuing out divers orders of moment without 

the king's knowledge: of acting arbitrarily on many occa- 

ſions, as if he was rather ſovereign than miniſter. All the 

re of the articles were of the ſame nature, importing the 

ill uſe he had made of his power, as legate, chancellor, 
prime miniſter, and favourite. But I cannot paſs over in Art. VI, 
lence, a very extraordinary article, namely, that the car- 

dinal knowing he had the great pox upon him, had the 
confidence daily to approach the king's perſon, frequentiy 
whiſpering in his ear, without fearing to infect him with his 

breath, Theſe articles being ſent down to the commons, Thomas 
Thomas Cromwell, member of parliament, and the cardi. owed. 
nal's ſervant, ſo undertook his defence, as did him great apa 4 
honour, and was one of the principal cauſes of his future houſe or 
advancement, It is true, he pretended not to clear him of 5. 
the crimes he was charged with, but only to ſhow he was 

not guilty of treaſon, as the houſe of peers aſſerted, wherein 

be ſucceeded to his wiſh, „ 


He uſed to write in his letters and and I give unto you our hearty thanks, 
nrutions, Th: king and I. And I &c. See Herdert, p. 126. Strype's 
would ye ſhguld do thus. The king Mem, tom, I. p. 129. | 


- | It 
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1529. It is neceſſary now to ſpeak of the peace of Cambray, 
wax Which was only mentioned by the way. The differences 
Remarks onbetween Charles V. and Francis I. ſo concerned all Europe, 
| 8 that it is very difficult to underſtand the hiſtories of the 
Guicciard, Other ſtates, without a clear notion of the affairs of theſe 
P. Daniel, two monarchs. Francis laboured, during the firſt part of 
At. the year 1529, to negotiate a peace with the emperor, Aﬀter 
his ill ſucceſs in the war of Naples, he ſaw there was no 


other way to recover his two hoſtages. He knew the pope 


continued a ſecret negotiation in Spain, and that it lay in 
the emperor's power to make peace with all the ſtates of 
Italy, by reſtoring Sforza to Milan. So, though France 
and England had made the greateſt efforts, probably, it 
would have ſerved only to haſten the peace of Italy. But 
the king of France was not even ſure of prevailing with 
Henry to act, who was ſtill deſirous to manage the pop: 
and emperor, in hopes of obtaining their conſent to his di- 
vorce rather by fair means than by arms. Beſides, thougi 
he was bound to contribute large ſums for the war, he 
payed them only in paper, by acquittances of what was cue 
to him from Francis. So, properly ſpeaking, this was no 
aſſiſtance to France, drained by the former wars of men and 
money. Francis had therefore no buſineſs to ſtand in ſuſ- 
pence. It was neceſlary for him to make peace at any 
rate. However, to obtain as good terms as poſſible, he 
_ amuſed the Venetians, the duke -of Ferrara, and the Floren- 
tines, with great promiſes, for fear they ſhould prevent 
him, and after they had made their peace with the empe- 
ror, his condition became worſe. He told them, he was 
reſolved to lead in perſon a ſtrong army into Italy. He 
- continued this management till he had concluded the treaty 
of Cambray, wherein he left them all to the emperors 
mercy. Probably, Henry was the only ally that knew bis 
intentions. The emperor was not ignorant of the fituation 
pf the French king's affairs, and doubtleſs, would have made 


it turn more to his advantage, had not the invaſion, the 


Turks were preparing againſt Hungary and Aulltria, and 
the commotions raiſed by the proteſtants in Germany, 
made him defirous to leave Italy in quiet. Beſides, he few, 
that a peace was the only way to break the ſtrict union 
of France with England, If theſe two monarchs had joined 


in the league which the proteſtants of Germany were pro. 


jecting for their common defence, they would have created 
him troubles which might have broke all his meaſures. 
Theſe were the motives that inclined the emperor to py 

| 5 1 | WIC 
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which however he made France purchaſe very dear. Charles 1529. 
and Francis being in the ſame diſpoſition, agreed together by — 
ſecret negotiations, upon the chief articles of the peace, the 
whole honour whereof they were pleaſed however to leave in 
appearance to the ladies. In July, Margaret of Auſtria, the 
emperor's aunt, and governeſs of the Low Countries, and 
Louiſa of Savoy, duckeſs of Angouleme, Francis's mother, 
repaired to Cambray 4, and ſigned, the 5th of Auguſt, a treaty, 
the ſubſtance whereof was as follows : . 


That the emperor ſhould renounce bis demand concern- Chief artfa 


ing Burgundy, his right to that Ae remaining e b 
entire. — 
That the king of France ſhould pay him two millions of Guicciard, 
crowns of gold de ſoleil, for the ranſom of his ſons, and 128 
withdraw all his forces out of Italy. VIV. po 
That he ſhould reſign to him the ſovereignty of Flanders gc. 


and Artois. 7 bet 


That he ſhould reſtore to him the earldom of "__ with Hellingh, 
35 whatever he held in the duchy of Milan. 
That he ſhould renounce all his pretenſions to the kingdom 
of Naples. 
That he ſhould marry queen Leonora, with whom the 
emperor her brother would give in dower two hundred 
thouſand crawns. | | 
In thort, beſides ſeveral other ne articles, he promiſed 
to reſtore the heirs of the late duke of Bourbon to all that 
prince s forfeited eſtates. 


Tb treaty baing retified e it was ſome time before Francis Francis de- 
durſt give audience to the ambaſſadors of Venice and Flo- <ive bis 
allies, 
rence, becauſe he could not without confuſton hear their | 
juſt reproaches. At laſt, he put them off with ſome poor 
excuſe and freſh promiſes, which he performed no better 
than thoſe before the peace, What was very ridiculous, even 
after the peace was concluded, the biſhop of Tarbe his am- 
baſſador at Venice, not having timely notice, ſirenuouſly ſol- 
licited the ſenate to ſupport the war, upon the hopes he gave 
them of a powerful aid. 
It was alſo very ſtrange, that Heary having proclaimed Henry”: ge- 


war with the emperor by a herald, there ſhould be how- ſg 


« Our king 5 8 has, e King Henry ſent cr Nicolas Carew, 
were Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſhop of Dur- maſter cf his horſe, and Dr. Samſon, 
ham, and Sir Thomas More, Herbert, to Bologna, to ratify it in his name. 
. 139, Hall, fel, 187, 
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1529. 

Wy wo 
Herbert. 
Act. Pub. 
XIV. p. 328. 


1530. 
= 


The empe- 
ror goes to 
Genoa, 
Guicciard, 
Herbert. 
Fall. 


aud after - 
wards to 
Bologna, 
where he 
Jettles the 
affairs of 
Italy. | 
Guicciard, 


on condition of paying to the emperor four hundred thouſand 
crowns in hand, and five hundred thoutand in the ſpace of 
ten years, at ten payments. The duke of Ferrara having 
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ever no particular treaty between them. Henry was ſatil. 


fied with an article inſerted in that of Cambray, whereby 


the king of France was bound to pay him the two hun- 
dred and ninety thouſand crowns, due from the emperor, 
and redeem the rich flower-de-luce, pawned by the emye. 
ror Maximilian to Henry VII. for fifty thouſand crown, 
He did more; for he generouſly forgave Francis the firſt ſum, 
and made a preſent of the ſecond to the duke of Orleans, 
his god-ſon f: this ſhows, that in making peace, Francis . 


had not dealt with Henry as with the princes of Italy, but 
had convinced him of the neceſſity, he was under, to con- 


elude it. 


The emperor being agreed with Francis upon the - princi- 


pal articles of the peace, departed from Barcelona before he 


received advice of the concluſion, and arrived the 12th of 


Auguſt at Genoa, with nine thouſand men. The peace of 
Cambray being publiſhed ſhortly after, the Venetians, the 
duke of Milan, the duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines, 


whom the King of France had forſaken, ſaw no other re- 
fuge than the emperor's clemency, who had it in his power 


to make them pay dear for their attachment to France. 


The diſcuſſion of their affairs being referred to a confe- 


rence, which the emperor was to have with the pope at 


Bologna, each ſent ambaſſadors to take care of their con- 
cerns. Here it was that the emperor enjoined the Vene- 


tians to reſtore to the pope Ravenna and Cervia, and to 


himſelf ſome places they ſtill held in the kingdom of Na- 


ples. Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to the duchy of Milan, 


offered to make the emperor arbiter and judge of his diffe- 
rences with the pope, his offer was accepted, Clement VII. 
thinking nothing could be more ſor his advantage than to 
ſubmit to the emperor's deciſion, who was now bound by 


the treaty of Barcelona to procure him Modena and Reggio, 


and aſſiſt him to take paſſeſſion of Ferrara, As to the 


Florentines, it was not poſfible to reconcile them with the 


Pope. They would not hearken to any agreement, unleſs 


they were aſſured of preſerving their liberty, being reſolved 


to defend it to the laſt drop of their blood, They offered 


however to purchaic it with a ſum. of money-: But the pope. 


F And alfo remitted ſome of the ceived "20 Frince, Rymer, tom, XIV, 
payments of the fenſon }.c carly re- P. 358, 25 


on 


0 
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on his part, offered them all ſorts of advantages, provided the 1530. 
family of the Medici were reſtored to Florence, upon the 
ame foot as before the expulſion of the legate. The par- 
ties not agreeing, the emperor ordered the prince of Orange 
to beſiege Florence and reſtore the Medici. ls ee) 0 
The emperor having ended his affairs in Italy, was impa- He promiſes 
tient to return into Germany, where the affairs of religion 8 
began to give him diſturbance. For ſome time, the pro- tants. 
teltants had inſiſted continually upon a free council in Ger- Sleidan. 
many, which was poſitively promiſed, though never intended. 
During the late war, the emperor had all along amuſed them 
with the hopes of granting this council. But no ſooner was 
the peace concluded, than in his conference with the pope 
at Bologna he promiſed him to do his utmoſt to reduce them 
without a council. Mean while, the proteſtants knowing 
his deſign by his menacing anſwer to their envoys after the 
concluſion of the peace, were thinking of joining in a league 
for their common defence; and this made the emperor unea- 
ſy, and obliged him ſpeedily to finiſh his affairs in Italy, iin 
order to ſettle thoſe of Germany. Before his departure from He received 
Bologna, he received the imperial crown at the pope's hands the imperial 
the 24th of February 1530, on St. Matthias's day, which was eee 
his birth-day, and which, on ſeveral occaſions, had been very Guicciard. 
fortunate to him 2. He ſet out at length from Bologna on 
the 22d of March 1530, for Germany, being attended by 
cardinal Campegio, who was to aſſiſt from the pope at the 
diet of Augſburg. LET ED 

The prince of Orange inveſted Florence according to the Siege of 
emperor's order, and was ſlain at the ſiege, which the Flo- org | 
rentines deſperately maintained. At length, on the 10th of me poet 
Auguſt, they were forced to capitulate, but however on ex- 
preſs condition that they ſhould enjoy their liberty, leaving 
It to the emperor to ſettle the form of their government. 
But ſome days after, the adherents of the Medicis railing a The Medicis 
tumult in the city, and finding themſelves ſupported by a great take poſſeſ- 
number of Spaniſh officers, who had entered on divers pie— ed OW 
tences, Clement VII. was again put in poſſeſſion of the go- e 
vernment. Then the emperor, without regarding the arti- alexander 
cle of the capitulation, eſtabliſhed Alexander de Medici his de Medici 
lon in-law at Florence, on the ſame foot that his anceſtors wi VS « 
had formerly been, and made the ſovereignty hereditary in + 52d 
his family, | | 5 


> Since the time of Frederic, 1412, no emperor had been-publickly crowned. 


Herbert, p· 136, | 
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1530. The iſt of June this year, Francis received his two ſong, 
＋ who were hoſtages in Spain, upon paying the emperor twelve 
Francis's 


hundred thouſand crowns in hand, and giving ſecurity for the 

en "reſt of the ſum. After that, he married Leonora, purſuant 

Guicciard, to the treaty of Cambray. Had he been obliged to find rea- 
Mezerai. dy money to pay Henry what the emperor owed him, accord. 

ing to the tenor of the treaty, very probably he would not 

| Henry's ve. ſo ſoon have recovered his ſons. But Henry proved a gene. 

enry's ge- f . | 

neroſity to Tous friend, who, to enable him to redeem them, freely gave 

Francis. him the emperor's bonds to reſtore them to him as well as 
Ac. Pub- the pawned jewel above mentioned >, Moreover, he re. 

XIV. p. 368, ee . | 3h , , ; 

bs, 3 8, nounced all demands of his charges in affiſting him, which, 
380. according to Francis's confeſſion extant in the collection of 

Ibis. P. 361. the publick acts, amounted to the ſum of five hundred 
| twelve thouſand two hundred twenty two crowns of gold fol, 

two and twenty pence, ſix farthings, in ready money, and 

acquittances upon the two, millions Francis owed him. «He 

_ clogged this great generoſity but with one ſingle condition, 

p. 350, Kc, that in caſe Francis violated the peace and alliance they 

had made together, he ſhould ſtill be accountable for all 

theſe ſums, to which Francis bound himſelf by letters pa- 

tents. CT TOS ES LY 

By the execution of the treaty of Cambray, the king-of 

France ſaw himſelf at length in profound tranquillity, though 

the late war had coſt him immenſe ſums, the loſs of Genoa 

and Milan, the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois, a year's 

captivity, numberleſs vexations, and perhaps ſome of his 

Henry pur- honour and reputation, But it was not ſo with Henry, Af— 

daes at ter a vaſt charge to ſupport the intereſts of his ally, he was 

ee fill embaraſſed with the affair of the divorce, and in danger 

the divorce, Of a ſpeedy quarrel with the emperor. However, as he was 

Herbert. naturally ſteady in his projects, all theſe obſtacles were not 

N able to diſcourage him, and he reſolved to ſee the end of the 

affair, let what would be the conſequence. Thomas Cran— 

mer being then very much in his elleem, he ordered him to 

write upon the divorce; and the doctor did it with uviverlal 
approbation. After that, he was commanded to accompany 

the ambaſſadors ſent by the king to the pope and emperor, 

to try for the laſt time to find ſome expedient to end the at- 

fair, which ſo greatly embaraſſed him. Theſe ambaſſadors 

found the pope and the emperor at Bologna, and had audi— 

ence of both. The pope ſhowed an inclination to content 


k This jewel, in the form of a flower- word of the true croſs in it. Herbert, 
de-luce, is ſaid to have a piece of the p. 134. | 


th 
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the ing; but durſt not a& without the emperor's conſent, 15 30. 
who openly proteſted, he would never forſake the queen his — 
aunt. Cranmer maintained his maſter's cauſe with great 
warmth, which hindered not the pope from making him his 
enitentiary in England to pleaſe the king, whom he ſtrove 

to oblige in things of little conſequence, whilſt he did nothing 

for IP in the principal affair. 

Mean while, Henry, purſuant to Cranmer's advice, had Moſt of the 
ſent able and learned men i into France, Italy, Germany, univerſities 
and Switzerland, to conſult the univerſities concerning the —— og 
vorce. We find in the collection of the publick acts, the king. 
opinions of the univerſities of Angers, Paris, Bourges, Or- Burnet. 
jeans, T houlouſe, Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, all uniform, . 
| 5-39 
declaring that Julius Ild's diſpenſation for Henry's marriage c. 
with Catherine being contrary to the divine law, could. not 
be deemed valid. It might be objected, that the determina- 
tions of the French univerſities were ſuſpicious, by reaſon of 
the ſtrict union at that time between Francis and Henry. 

But the ſame thing cannot be ſaid of thoſe of Padua and 

Ferrara, and ſtill leſs: of that of Bologna, a city belongin 

to the pope. Dr. Burnet having largely handled this ſubject, vel. 1. 5. 
thoſe who have a mind to examine the matter more fully, 35 *<- 
may conſult his hiſtory of the reformation, It will ſuffice to gc. . 
obſerve here, that the queſtion was, whether Henry's mar- 

riage with his brother's widow was contrary to the law of 

God, and upon that ſuppoſition, Whether the pope had pow- 

er to grant a diſpenſation. The univerſitics maintained, that 

ſuch a marriage was contrary to the law of God, with which 

the pope had not power to diſpenſe, Oxford 4 Cambridge Oxford and 


being likewiſe conſulted decreed the fame thing, though not on bridge 


14 h 

without great oppoſition from ſome of the members k. . e 8 
ſeems at firſt very ſtrange, that the two. Engliſh dhiverthies Font 
: ſhould Burnet 
Piddes. 


i To Orleans and Thoulouſe were 
ſent fir Francis Brian, Edward Fox, 
aiterward biſhop of Hereford, and mr. 
William Paget. To Paris, Regi i” 
Pool, of the blood royal. In Ita! 
the king's agents were dr, Rehe 
Crooke, at Padua; Hieronimo de Ghi- 


that the matter ſhould be left to a com- 
mittee of twenty nine, viz, the vice 
chancellor, Dr. Edmonds, head of 
Peter Houſe, ten doctors, ſixteen 
bachelors of - 6ivinity, and the two 
proctors; the majqrity of whom, voted 
the king's marriage unlawful, but de- 


nuec', biſhop cf Worceſter, and fir 
Gregory Cafſali, at Rome; dr, Stoke- 
ey, at Venice; dr. Cranmer, Andrew 
and John Caſlali, were likewiſe em- 
pioyed in Italy, Burnet, T. I. 

At Cambridge, it was. carried at 
laſt with much ado in a convocation, 


cided not whether the pope had power 
to diſpente with ſuch a marriage. The 


king's agents at Cambridge, were Gar- 


diner and Fox. At Oxford, the re- 


gent maſters ftrenucufly oppoſed the 


king, and the doctors and heads were 
tor him. So that the matter remained 
Sn 3 


400 


of it. 
Burnet. 
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1530. ſhould be more ſcrupulous in the matter than the foreign. 


A. But the ſurprize ceaſes, when it is conſidered that theſe ſeru- 
The reaſon ples aroſe, not from the queſtion itſelf, but from the conſe. 


quence, their determination might occaſion. 


Moſt of the 


members of the univerſities were furiouſly averſe to Luther's 
doctrine, which began to ſpread in England, and were afraid 


of countenancing it by deciding againſt the pope. Beſides, 


they ſaw that the king's marriage with Anne Bullen would 


follow upon his divorce with Catherine, and this ſecond mar. 
riage they would have gladly prevented, becauſe Anne Bul- 


les was much inclined to the reformation !, and expreſſed a 


very particular efteem for Cranmer, whoſe 2 for 15 


Henry's 


falſe ſteps 


in the mat - 
ter of the 
divorce. 

- Burnet, - 


ſame reaſon they 


dreaded. 
The ambaſſadors who had been ſent into Italy m, rely, 


ing without effecting any thing, Henry, who till then had 


ſhown great regard for the pope, reſolved to alter his beha- 
viour towards him. 


_ powerfully ſupported the war in Italy, the pope would never 


thereby have been ſo kept in awe, that he would have been 


have thought of joining with the emperor: 


fleet in the Mediterranean would have made Francis maſter 
of Naples, and ſaved the city of Genoa, 'The pope would 


glad to have always the king of England for his friend. In- 
ſtead of acting in this manner, Henry remained quiet during 
the whole campaign of 1 528, ſuffering himſelf to be amu- 


ſed by the deceitful hopes given him by the pope. 


So the 


French were driven out of the kingdom of Naples, and the 


pope was at liberty to treat with the emperor concerning the 
recovery 
of, had the French been ſuper. in Italy. Henry perceived 


of Florence, which he would never have thought 


He might have known by experience 
that Clement was to be gained only by his intereſt. It is 
certain, if at firſt he had proceeded with more vigour, and 


A good Engliſh | 


in en from the 12th of February; 


to the $th of April. At laſt it was 


carried in a convocation (from which 


by an order from the chancellor, ſays 
Wood, all the maſters of arts . were 
excluded, but, according to Burnet, con- 
ſiſting of all the doors and maſters) 
that the buſineſs ſhould be decided by 
thirty three doctors and bachelors of 


divinity, who declared the marriage of 
the brother's wife to be contrary to the 


laws of God and nature, and put the 
common ſeal of the univerfity to their 
decree, on April 8. Longland, bi- 
ihop of Lincoln, was the king's agent 


at Oxford. 
$6. Sce Fiddes's Coll. p. 180, &c. 

1 Having received ſome impreſſions 
of it in the ducheſs of Alengon. s court. 


Burnet, tom. I. p. 87. 


= "The head of this embaſſy was 


Thomas Bullen, earl of Wiltſhire, and 
Ormond, (21 Hen, VIII.) who refu- 


ſed at his audience of the pope at Bo- 
logna, to kiſs his roe, though he gra- 
ciouſly ſtretched it out to him. He was 


accompanied by John Stockeſley, elect 


biſhop of London, and Edward Lee, 
Burnct, vo. I. p. 87, 95. 


his 


Burnet, tom, I. pe 855 
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his error when it was too late to repair it, that is, after the 1530. 

pope was united with the emperor, and Francis bound by the 

treaty of Cambray. He was left alone to ſupport himſelf He is at a 

 apainſt the emperor and pope, and it was very happy for him Seat lols. 
that the Turks and the proteſtants of Germany ſo embaraſſed | 

the emperor, as to hinder him from thinking of England. So, 

all means failing to accompliſh his deſign but what could be 

found in his own kingdom, he began, though a little too late, 

to make uſe of the inclinations of his ſubjects, who for the 

moſt part were not very fond of the pope. EE RA 


We have ſeen in ſeveral places of this hiſtory, how at all Diſpoſition 
times the Engliſh complained of the tyranny of the. popes, N Eng- 
and the remedies applied by the parliaments to that grievance. neon . 

It is true, the private intereſt of the kings rendered theſe re- trary to the 
medies in ſome meaſure ineffectual, becauſe, as they fre- ON 
quently wanted the popes for their temporal concerns, the 22 
laws were not put in due execution. But that altered not the 
inclinations of the Engliſh. The principles of the Lollards 
were {till deeply imprinted in the minds of great numbers. 
Beſides, Luther's books, whereof many were brought into 
England, had opened the eyes of multitudes ; ſo that it may 

be affirmed, at the time I am ſpeaking of, the Engliſh in ge- 

neral had quite another notion of religion than their anceſ- 

tors, eſpecially with reſpect to the papal authority. The 

three laſt popes, Alexander VI. Julius II. and Leo X. had 

own ſo little of religion in their conduct, and Clement VII. 

ſo cloſely followed their ſteps, that it was naturally inferred, 

it was impoſſible Jeſus Chriſt ſhould have given the govern- 

ment of his church to ſuch vicars. Thus the Engliſh were 

very ready to ſhake off the pope's yoke, if the king for the 

fake of his own private intereſt had not ſupported the exor- | 
bitant power ſo long complained of. But Clement VII. had The kins's 
no fooner joined with the emperor, than the king'> intereſt and people's 
became the ſame with the people's. To this chiefly are to be cane ift. 
aicribed all the changes mentioned hereafter. © fame, 
Henry having reſolved to make the pope ſenſible of the Letters of 
danger of loſing England, if he continued any longer to fa- great men 
rour the emperor, cauſed a letter worded in ſtrong terms to g * 
be ſent him by the great men of the kingdom, according to x1v.q 405. 
the example of their anceſtors in the reign of Henry III u. Herbert, 


Burnet, 


n Lerd Herbert ſays, it was done by no ſeſſion at that time, the houſes be- 
tie parliament ; but that is a miſtake, ing prorogued from the 21ſt of June, 
ts letter being dated the 13th of July, to the iſt of October. The letter it 
it 2ppears by the records there could be ſeems was ſent about to the chief mem- 

| 2 = bers 
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1530. They plainly told him, © That the king's cauſe being the; 
oon, if he continued to deny them what was abſolutely 
LG © neceſfary for their quiet, they were reſolved to apply the 
“ remedy themſelves, which was vainly expected from him,” 
This was ſufficient to ſatisfy him, that the patience of the 
Engliſh was almoſt worn out, and they would not ſuffer 
themſelves to be curbed or even amuſed any longer by the 
court of Rome. Indeed, the letter had not the deſired effed, 
but however it ſhowed the pope the diſpoſition of the Eng- 
n liſh, and how neceſſary it was to uſe them gently. Where. 
| Herbert, fore he returned the great men a very moderate anſwer, yin. 
p. 143. dicating his conduct with reſpect to the king in the beſt man. 
8 ner poſſible. Mean while, he ſent for fir Gregory Caſa, 
the pope, the king's ambaſſador in ordinary, and hinted to him that the 
Ibid, affair might be adjuſted by means of a diſpenſation for the 
p. 44% king to have two wives. This we learn from the ambaſſ 
dor's letter of the 18th of September, wherein after acquaint: 
ing the king with what the pope ſaid, he added, that the em- 
peror's miniſters were alſo deſirous that the affair ſhould be 
Heng re- ended by this expedient. But Henry was fo aware of all the | 
jects it. pope's artifices, that he took no notice of the overture, Ki; 
_ reſolution was, either to. have a bull to null the marriage, or 
to procure himſelf at any rate the ſatisfaction he required, 
Proclama- And therefore, fearing that the pope would unexpectedly ſend 
tion to for- into England a bull of excommunication or interdict, he iſ- 
Nis a ſued out a proclamation, forbidding under ſevere penalties to 
| bulls, &c, receive any bull from Rome contrary to the prerogatives of 
_ 19. the crown. His deſign was to bring the affair before the par- 
os. liament and clergy, and after gaining theſe two bodies to his 
intereſt, to cauſe it to be determined in England, without 
Henry pnb- regarding the pope's proceedings againſt him. The difficulty 
RS. was to prepoſleſs the people in his favour. To that end, he 
the divorce, Ordered to be printed and publiſhed an abſtract of the rea- 
arnet, ſons for the divorce, that theſe reaſons being known to all the 
| 4 I. p. 97, world, he might meet with leſs oppoſition in the parliament. 
Ihe abſtract © contained two principal points. The fill 


bers for their hands, and Cavendiſh the ſubject, and out of all the tran- 
tells us with what chearfulneſs cardinal ſcripts of the manuſcripts, of fathers, 
Wolſey ſigned it. It was ſubſcribed by and councils, to collect whatſoever did 
the two archbiſhops, four biſhops, two - ſtrengthen it. Three of theſe mans. 
dukes, two marquiſſes, thirteen earls, ſcripts are in the Cotton-- library. Al 
two viſcounts, twenty three barons, theſe and many more were ſummed uf 
twenty two abbots, eleven commoners, in a ſhort book, and printed firſt in 
moſt of them the king's ſervants, Her- Latin, then in Engliſh, with the ler 
bert, p. 142. 5 | terminations of the univerſities before 
o Learned men were appointed to it, See Burnet, vol. I, p. 97 

compare all that had been written on By 
J 
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was, That the king's marriage with Catherine was contrary 15 30. 
to the law of God. The ſecond, That Julius II. had not 
power to grant a diſpenſation for that marriage, and conſe- 
quently the diſpenſation could not render it lawful. As this 
affair was the origin of the great events which will hereafter 

occur, it will not be perhaps unacceptable to the reader 
to ſee the ſubſtance of the arguments alledged on both 
- ſides. 4 


It was faid for the king, I. That the levitical law forbid- 
ding a man to marry his brother's wife was not a poſitive pre- 
cept, which bound only thoſe to whom it was given, but o- 
bliged all mankind without exception. That this evidently ap- 
peared, in its being found among many others, which forbid 
the crimes wherewith the Canaanites were polluted. Now 
the Canaanites could not be polluted with crimes forbidden 
only by a poſitive law given to another nation. 1 
II. Another argument was taken from what John the Bap - 
 tiſt aid to Herod in the new teſtament, „It is not lawful 
for thee to take thy brother's wife,” becauſe St. John could 
allude only to the laws of Moſes, and conſequently owned 
them to be divine, e 5 rs 
III. It was ſhown from ſeveral paſſages of Tertullian, and 
writings of the popes, that the church always deemed the 
levitical prohibitions as parts of the univerſal law of nature 
and all mankind, To this was added the authority of divers 
provincial ſynods, of the Conſtantinopolitan general coun- 
cil, of the council of Conſtance in the condemnation of 
Wickliff, of many Greek and Latin fathers, and of ſeveral 
ſchoolmen. * | 0 TE, 
IV. It was proved by the authority of the popes and 
councils, that a marriage is compleated by the mutual con- 
tract of the parties, though it be never conſummated. For 
that reaſon it was ſaid, Adonijah could not marry Abiſhag, 
who had been his father David's wife, though David never 
knew her. That upon the ſame account, Joſeph could not 
put away Mary without a bill of divorce; a clear evidence 
that their marriage was compleat, though not conſummated. 
Hence it was interred, that though prince Arthur had net 
conſummated his marriage, it was not the Jets valid. But it 
was maintained, that it was as certain as a thing of that na- 
ture could be, that the marriage was conſummated. It was 
proved firſt by violent preſumptions. Secondly, becauſe after 
Arthur's death, the princeſs his widow was ſuppoſed to be 
With child, and ſhe never faid any thing to the contrary. | 
| * 
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r 

1530. It is true, it might be objected that Catherine had ſince 1 

— ſworn, ſhe was never known by that prince. But it was 12 

replied, the canon law forbids the taking of oaths, when 5 

there are ftrong preſumptions to the contrary. Belides, 1 

the queen's oath could not be reckoned deciſive, ſince it Et. 

was deſtroyed by the brief produced by her own advo- 15 

cates. En 

V. Julius's diſpenſation being the the Hundation on which yol 

the validity of the king's marriage was eſtabliſhed, it was H 

ſhown by a crowd of witneſſes, both antient and modern, 701 
That the pope has not power to diſpenſe with the Jaws of 


God. Nay, it was affirmed, That if he diſpenſed with the 
| decrees of the church, it was uſurpation, and that ſeveral bi. 
ſhops in England itſelf had reſiſted the popes when they 
would have aſſumed ſuch a 3 0 


95 On the other fide, the queen * advocates ; replied to theſe 
„ reaſons ; : 
Argnents * I That the axohibitions' in Leviticus were not parts of the 
. "for the - moral law, fince God himſelf had diſpenſed with them, in 
queen. commanding the brother to marry his brother's widow. But 
of what nature ſoever the law was, if it were diſpenſed with 
by Moſes to the Jews, why might it not be as well done by 
the pope to the Chriſtians ? 
II. It was ſaid, the law in Leviticus e marrying the 
brother's wife muſt be underſtood of not taking her while the 
brother was alive; for after he was dead, by another law, a 
man was commanded by God himſelf to marry his brother $ 
wife. 
III. The crime St. John Baptiſt reproached Herod with 
might be adultery as well as inceſt, ſince, according to Joſe- 
phus and Euſebius, Herod's brother — was alive when 
St. John ſpoke. | 
IV. The popes daily diſpenſed, contrary to the "RR of 
God, with vows and oaths, without being cenſured, Be- 
ſides, it was maintained, the pope was the only judge, whe- 
ther the prohibition was moral or not. 
V. It was alledged, the pope had granted the diſpenſation 
upon a very weighty conſideration, to keep peace between 
the two crowns of Spain and England. 
VI. It was urged, that the marriage had ſubſiſted near By 
twenty years, and never been thought invalid. b 
VII. Laſtly, It was affirmed, if there were any nullities 
in the bull of diſpenſation, the Pope Was the only competent E 3 


judge of it. 2 
e The 
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The king's advocates replied to theſe arguments, and were 1530, 
anſwered again by the writers on the queen's fide, bot 
practiſing what is very common on ſuch occaſions, that 
is, they evaded the force of the reaſons of the oppoſite 
party, by keeping to generals. I hall ſay no more of it. 
Thoſe that are curious to ſee the arguments on both ſides, 
may be ſatisfied by reading the hiſtory of the reformation of Burner, 
England, where they are fully ſet forth. It will ſuffice to Vol. I. p. 
remark. that in theſe diſputes was ſpent the whole year 1530, 97 &. 
Henry being very glad the people ſhould be thoroughly in- 
formed of the affair, before it was brought to the parlia- 
ment. h 6s 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, cardinal Wolſey remained at his Cardinal 
country houſe, living betwixt hope and fear, without being 3 
able to form any probable conjecture of the king's behaviour fz. 
towards him. Though all his goods were ſeized, and that 
ſeemed to denote he intended to ſhow him no favour, yet he 
ſaw from time to time ſome. rays of goodneſs ſhine upon 
him o, which made him hope that his maſter, who had loved 
him ſo well, would not be for ever inexorable. And indeed, The king 
the twelfth of February, the king granted him a general par- Srants him 
don of all his offences of what nature ſoever. Among all Ai Dogan 
the pardons in the collection of the publick acts, there are Ad. Pub, 
none fo full and particular as this. Then, the king came to _ p. 
an agreement with the cardinal, by which he left him the They Ao 
archbiſhoprick of York, with all its revenues and dependen- to an agree» 
cies, except York Place. As to the fee of Wincheſter and 1795 
abbey of St. Albans, the king reſerved to himſelf the reve- abc: 
| nues, though he left him the titles. But the cardinal was 
bound to reſign theſe two benefices when required. In con- 
ſideration whereof, the king aſſigned him a thouſand marks 
ſterling a year out of the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, with a 
promiſe to grant him the like penſion upon ſome other bene - 
hce, in caſe this was taken from him. Moreover, he gave p. 37:. 
him to the value of ſix thouſand three hundred and ſeventy 
four pounds, three ſhillings and ſeven pence halfpenny, in 
Money and goods, part of thoſe belonging to the cardinal 
which had been confiſcated 2. All the reft remained to the 


p November 1. the king ſent fir Ihn now to wheat it did then, here is a liſt 
Kuſſel to him with a Turquoiſe ring, of the money and goods as we find it 
4 a token of his care and affection, in the original grant: firſt, in ready 
erbert, p. 125. Stow, p. 5 50. money thice thouſand pounds, Item, 

q That the curious reader may form in plate nine thouſand five hundred 

an eſtimate from thence of the real fixty five ounces and one eighth, a: 
Ftoportion the valve of money bears thite ſhilling: eight. pere the ounce, 
aincuntetl 
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ſome hopes. 
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YR 


Wolſey tries 


in vain to 


fave his 
colleges. 
Burnet, 
Herbert, 


Strype's 


Mem. 
p. 118. 


Herbert. 


Fiddes. 
P. 312. 
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king with the cardinal's conſent, who owned it as a particu- 


lar favour that the king was pleaſed to leave him any thing, 


This was all he preferved of the immenſe riches acquired 
during his credit. But what afflicted him moſt ſenſibly, was, 
that his two colleges, founded with ſo much pains, and called 
by his own name, to be an everlaſting monument of his glory, 
were likewiſe confiſcated. He writ to the king upon that 
ſubject, in a manner that perfectly ſhowed his extreme con- 


.cern for that loſs. He even entreated Cromwell to uſe hi; 


utmoſt endeavours to hinder his two colleges from being in. 
volved in his ruin. But it was all in vain. The king took 
poſſeſſion of all the lands belonging to them *, and depriving 


them of the name of their founder, endowed them aney in 


.. 8 1 
Notwithſtanding all this, Wolſey had ſtill hopes, by rea- 
ſon of ſome marks of friendſhip given him by the king upon 
certain occaſions. He had permitted him to remove to Rich- 
mond, where he was nearer his perſon, Moreover, hear- 


ing he was fick, he ſent a lord to viſit him in his name, and 


even cauſed Anne Bullen to write to him *. But at the 


amounteth to one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred fifty two pounds thirteen ſhillings 
and ſeven pence half penny, Item, di- 
vers apparel of houſhold, as hangings, 


Ec. amounting to eight hundred pounds, 


three hundred pounds. 


Item, eighty horſes and geldings with 
their furniture, valued at one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Item, in mules for 
the ſaddle, four, with their furniture, 
valued at fixty pounds, Item, in mules 
for carriage fix, with their furniture, 
valued at forty pounds, In Ling one 
thouſand, valued at fifty pounds. In 
Cod and Haberden eight hundred, va- 
lued at forty pounds, In ſalt eight 
waye, valued at ten pounds, In im- 
plements of the kitchen, as pots, &c. 
at eighty pounds, In. mutton (ſheep) 
ſeventy, valued at twelye pounds. In 
fifty two oxen, valued at eighty pounds, 
In wearing apparel, to the value of 
Rymer's Fad, 
tom, XIV. Pe. 375. | | 


r They remained in the kings hands 


till 1532, in which time ſeveral of the 
manors and other eſtates, particularly 


in Eſſex, and Oxfordſhire, were grant- 


ed to fir Richard Page, and other 
courtiers. In 1532, the king, by 
Cromwell's and Gardiner's a- 


306, &c. 


advice, 
founded ane w the college in Oxford, 


(now called Chriſt Church) and ſettled 


on it two thouſand pounds a year; 
but it was diſſolved again, by commil- 
ſion, in 1545, and two months after 


was revived by the king's letters pa - 


tents : and the next year the king re- 


moved the epiſcopal ſee from Oſney to 


this college. As for the building, Wol- 
ſey finiſhed only the hall, and the 
kitchen. Fiddes's life of Wolſey, p. 
Rymer's Fœd. tom. XIV, 
p. 409, 410, 443. Beſides his two 
colleges, the cardinal founded, in the 
univerſity of Oxford, lectures of divi- 
nity, civil law, medicine, philoſophy, 
mathematicks, greek, and rhetorick, 
Fiddes, p. 209, &c. 5 
8 The king ſent him a ring ſet with 
a ruby, whereon was his own picture, 
I., dr. Butts, aſſuring him he was not 
offended with him in his heart. And 
in his letter to Anne Bullen, he ſays, 
Good ſweetheart, as you love me, ſend 
the cardinal a token at my requeſt, 
and in ſo doing, you thall deſerve our 
thanks, Whereupon ſhe ſent him 2 


tablet of gold which hung at her fide,” 


The king ſent him alſo four loads of 


rich furniture, Fiddes's life of Wol- 


5 P. 513, 534+ 
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fame time that the compaſſion expreſſed for him by the king. 1 5308 
cheriſhed his hopes, it made his enemies apprehenſive of his (WY 
return to court, and therefore they never ceaſed to exaſperate 
the king againſt . him. In ſhort, as they could not fee him ſo _ 
near the court without fearing the revival of the king's affection 
for a miniſter, he had fo paſſionately. loved, they cauſed an 
order to be ſent him * to withdraw to his dioceſe of York. 
Very probably, Anne Bullen contributed moſt to his dif- ie is (ne 
grace, ſince none but a miſtreſs could poſſibly make the away to 
king forget ſuch a favourite, However this be, the cardinal Ark, 


8 1 : re | Fiddes, 
being forced to ſubmit, began his journey * to the north 3 


with a train, though not ſo large, as uſual during his proſpe- Stow. | 
tity, yet conſiſting ſtill of a hundred and fixty horſe v. He Hall. 
arrived about the end of September at Cawood *, where he 

ſaid, according to the cuſtom of the archbiſhops of York, 

till things, were ready for the ceremony of his inſtallment, 
which was to be performed in a month with a magnificence Pol. Virg, 
little ſuitable to his preſent condition. But whilſt he was Stow. 
preparing to enjoy in his archbiſhoprick the ſmall remains of 
authority, which he imagined would be ſtill left bim, he was 

arreſted by the earl of Northumberland 7 for high treaſon. and arrefted 
He would have inſiſted at firſt upon his privilege as cardinal. > Mn 
But the earl told him, that ſhould not hinder him from exe- Ne,. ,, 

_ cuting the king's orders. At the ſame time his phyſician was Herbert. 
ſeized, and ſent to London with his legs tied to his horſe. 3 

It is not known to this day, whether the king had been pre- 
poſſeſſed that the cardinal had a deſign upon his life, which | 
however is not very probable. Be this as it will, he ſet for- He is ton- 
ward by eaſy journies to London, extremely concerned to gutted to, 
think, he was going to appear as a criminal in a city, where He gs 
he had before commanded with almoſt a ſovereign autho- the way, * 
Itty. But in all likelihood his grief turned to his advan- 

tage, as it threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, which conſtrain- 

ed him to ſtop at Leiceſter abbey, where he ended his days- 

the zoth of November 2. Before he expired, he ſaid to the His lan 


t By Thomas Cromwell, his late ſer- that he had writ to the pope and ſeve- 
vant. Fiddes, p. 514. ral princes, letters reflecting on the 

But before he ſet out, he received king, and ſtirred them to revenge his 
from the king the ſum of ten thouſand cavſe, fol, 19c 194. 
Pbunds, Cavendiſh. | Z In his way he ftayed a fortnight 
And ſeventy two carts with his at the earl of Shrewſbury's, at Shef- 
houſhold tuff, Burnet, tom. I. p. 81. field Park, where he was taken ill one 

* A caſtle about twelve miles from day at dinner, Cavendiſh fays, ſpeak- 
York, belonging td the archbiſhops. ing of the effects of his diſtemper, it 
Henry Piercy; and by fir Walter was apparent he had poiſoned him ſeif. 
Welth, Fiddes, p. 522, Hall ſays, By the mediation of the earl; fig Wil- 


. 
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1530. king's officer who ſtood near his bed: © Tf 1 had ferved 
wy God as diligently as I have done the king, he would not 
Herbert, © have given me over in my grey hairs,” But I do not 
e know whether he had reaſon to boaſt of | his zeal and diſinte- 
Hollingh, reſtedneſs in the ſervices he had done the king. He added, 
ſpeaking to the ſame officer, that if, as he thought him wor. 
thy, he ſhould ever be admitted to the king's council, he 
ſhould take care what he put in his head, for he would ne- 
ver be able to put it out again. This ſeems to intimate, he 
had counſelled the King to undertake the divorce, which af. 
terwards he would have diſſuaded him from. And indeed, 
he geſired the ſame perſon. to tell the king, that he prayed 
him to call to remembrance what had paſſed" betwixt them 
about the divorce, and hoped, that when” he ſhould be leſs 

_ prejudiced, he would do him more 1 This ſhows that 
he looked upon that affair as the ſole cauſe of his diſgrace. 
Thus died this famous cardinal, the proudeſt and moſt 
haughty of men, and we may add, the moſt ambitious and 
moff greedy of eſtates and honours. It is affirmed, that 
while he governed the king, he never gave him advice wich- 
out a view to his own intereſt,” This alone would be ſuffi- 
cient to obſcure all the fine qualities he might otherwiſe have, 
but which in the main amounted only to a great penetration, 
whereof he made an ill uſe. The king ſhowed a concern 
for his death 3, And yet, ſince he had ordered him to be 
arreſted for high treaſon, very probably bis ruin was de- 
termined, Henry was of a temper to accompliſh whatever 


The king 
ſhews ſome 
concern for 
his death, 
Hetbert, 


s 
aaa 


liam Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, 


[the perſon to whom he ſpoke his laſt 


words) was ſent by the king to convey 
him to London, With much ado, 
being hardly able to fit his horſe, he 
got to Leiceſter abbey, where, upon 


their coming out to receive him, he 
ſaid, Father abbot, I am come to lay 


my bones among you. He was buried 


in the abbey chapel, of which even 


the ruins are not at preſent to be diſ- 
covered. He died the 28th of Novem- 
ber, according to Burnet ; and accord- 


ing to Fiddes the 29th, of a dyſentery, 


He had begun a monument 


E. 5195 „ 
for himſelf with his own image, which 


and fifty ducats. The deſign whereof 
was ſo glorious, that it exceeded far that 


one Benedetto, a ſtatuary of Florence, 
took in hand 1524, and continued till 
1529, receiving for ſo much as was al- 
ready done, four thouſand two hundred 


[1 


of Henry VII. But upon his death 


time he was in the north, after his 


high a place had leſſer crimes objected 


Burnet, Stow, &c, Fiddes, p. 521, 


the king ſeized what was finiſhed and 
Thus the cardinal's tomb 
had the ſame fate with his college, He 
is ſaid to behave mighty well during the 


diſgrace, and to become very popular, 
As no man (ſays Polydore) did ever 
riſe with fewer virtues, ſo (ſays lord 
Herbert) few that ever fell from fo 


again: him. He is ſaid, (according to 
one of the articles of his impeachment) 
to leave two natural ſons behind him, 
whereof one called Winter, was load- 
ed with church preferments. Herbert, 


&c. $32. | : ; 
a He was very much afflicted with 
the news of it, and ſaid he would have 
given twenty thouſand pounds he had 
but lived, Herbert, p, 148. f 
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OF ENGLAND. 
he undertook d. This will plainly appear hereafter, in his 
extraordinary ſeverity to perſons, who doubtleſs were not ſo 
guilty as this favourite. 


The affair of the divorce © and its conſequences employ- 


ing Henry during the reſidue of his life, it will for the future 
be the principal thing I ſhall have to ſpeak of to the end of 
this reign. But as by the alterations introduced by this 
rince into his kingdom, his affairs led him to concern him- 
ſelf with the troubles of Germany, it is neceſſary, for the 
underſtanding of the ſequel, briefly to mention what paſled in 
that country. | 5 


The emperor's aim in calling the diet of Augſburg, was Affairs of 


rather to inflame than appeaſe the religious troubles. 

he made peace with France, and Italy was as it were ſubject 
to his yoke, he was forming vaſt projects. He ſaw himſelf 
maſter of Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries; his brother 


Since Germany as 
to religion: 
Sleidan, 


Ferdinand was now king of Bohemia, and had been elected 


king of Hungary. With theſe advantages, he hoped to be 


able to ſubdue the reſt of Europe. It was neceſſary to be- 
gin with Germany, where he had great power, as emperor 
and archduke of Auſtria, becauſe if he once became abſo- 
lute in the empire, and could diſpoſe of the forces of the 
German princes, he imagined France and England would not 
be able to reſiſt him. The troubles cauſed by religion in 
Germany ſeemed to him a very ſpecious pretence to arm 
againſt the proteſtants, judging, that after ruining them by 
the help of the catholics, theſe would in their turn be eafily 


ſubdued. I cannot be accuſed here of aſcribing to this mo- 


narch deſigns he never really had, ſince it is notorious that 


himſelf and ſucceſſors purſued gradually, and, I may ſay, 


_ openly the execution of the ſame project. The wars that 


afflicted Europe for more than a century, were ſolely excited 
by the boundleſs ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, whom 


the other ſovereigns were concerned to oppole. 


| dince Luther's preaching in Germany, the reformation progreſs ot 
had made ſo great progreſs, that ſeveral princes of the em- the refor- 
dire, and many Hans towns had openly embraced it, As 07:0 


they were accuſed of introducing many innovations in reli- 
gion, in anſwer to that charge, they proteſted, their intent 


was only to adhere to the docirine of the goſpel and religion 
of the primitive church. And therefore, they demanded - 


b Biſhop Burnet juſtly obſerves, that lick diſcontents. Tom. I. p. . 


king Henry loved to raiſe mean perſons, T It was called the king's weigkty 


and upon the leaſt diſtaſte to throw affair, Burnet; 
vim down, and ſacrifice them to pubs af ISL 


Ya2 = that 
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1530. that a free council might be held in ſome city of Germany, 
v where the religious differences might be calmly examined by 


the word of God. But this was a method which their ad. 
verſaries could not allow. They ſuppoſed, as a thing cer- 


tain, that the religion profeſſed before Luther's appearance 
was the true religion, and being without ſpot, wrinkle, or 


the like, had no need of reformation. According to that 
principle, they thought the point was not to examine it at all, 


but to compel the recuſants or hereticks to conform. This 
was the conſtant maxim, long ſince followed by the Romiſh 


clergy, and which cauſed them to uſe fire and ſword to ex- 
tirpate thoſe they were pleaſed to term hereticks. But in 
the ſituation of Germany, at the time J am ſpeaking of, it 
was not eaſy to practiſe that maxim. It was not private 
perſons only who declared azainſt the Roman church, but 


cities, whole nations, and ſovereigns. So the zealous abet- 
tors of the old religion were not in condition to reduce them 


by force, Wherefore they choſe to feed them with hopes of 
a free council, till the affairs of Europe were ſo diſpoſed, 


that it might be hoped to reduce them by way of authority, 


Several diets had been held upon that ſubject in Germany, 


| Where, contrary to the opinion of the court of Rome, the 


emperor and the catholick princes had been obliged to con- 
ceal their ſentiments and conſent to a toleration, which how- 


ever left them at liberty to act another time, according to 


their real principles. 


When Luther began to appear, the religious diſputes turn- 


ed only upon the exceſſive abuſes of the papal power, and a 
few other points. Then Luther had on his fide almoſt all 


the lay princes of Germany, and many Hans Towns, each 


of which was a republick. From that time, he made new 


_ diſcoveries, and publiſhed them to the world. But he had 
Not upon all the articles the ſame number of followers, as 
upon that of the papal authority. Beſides, the emperor and 


the zealous catholicks oppoſed with all their power the pro- 


greſs of the reformation. Care was taken to intimidate ſuch 


as inclined that way, or to continue them in the old religion 


by promiſes, by places, by poſts, which did not a little help 


to confirm them in their firſt ſentiments. So for ſome years, 
the reformers uſed all poſſible endeavours to gain proſelytes, 

and the Romiſh clergy were as diligent to hinder their pro- 
greſs. Mean time, whilſt they ſtrove only in this manner, 


the reformation daily took root, which obliged the adverſa- 


ries to ſeek other means to prevent its growth, thoſe hitherto 
uſed not proving very effectual. 3 


In 
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In 1524 Charles V. coming to the diet of Worms, ſent 15 30. 
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for Luther, and after a hearing baniſhed him the empire 


with all his adherents, by a formal decree in the diet's name. 
But ſome pretend, the diet was not concerned. in the decree. 


However, the emperor perſiſted to maintain it. But it ſeems 
the Germans conſidered it not as obligatory, The next 
year, the diet held at Noremberg produced againſt the court 
of Rome a hundred grievances, of which they demanded the 


redreſs by means of a free council. 


Another diet held at the ſame place paſſed a decree, where- 
by it was zefolved to demand a free council in Germany. 


But upon their diſſolution, the catholicks aſſembled by them- 


ſelves at Ratiſbon, and ordered the decree of Worms to be 
executed. 


In another diet at Spires in 1526, the emperor cauſed it 
to be declared, that he meant not that any reſolution ſhould. 


be taken concerning the affairs of religion, but only concern- 
ing the method of executing the decree of Worms, till 
there ſhould be a general council. But as this council was 


yet very remote, the diet decreed, the emperor ſhould be 
prayed to procure a council in Germany within a year, and 


in the mean while, every one ſhould ſo govern himſelf in 
point of religion, as to be able to give an account of his 
conduct to God and the emperor. _ 


During theſe tranſactions, the war which the Turks had 


carried into Hungary, ſuſpended for ſome time the execution 


of Charles V's projects againſt thoſe who had embraced the 
new religion, becauſe he wanted the aſſiſtance of all the Ger- 
man princes, as well proteſtants as catholicks 4. Beſides, 


his war then with France ſuffered him not to think much uf | 


the affairs of Germany. But in 1529, being upon the 
point of making peace with France, he thought he might 
talk in a higher ſtrain. He called a diet at Spires, where it 
was ordered that thoſe who had hitherto obeyed the decree 
of Worms, ſhould continue to obſerve it, and the reſt that 


had not ſubmitted, ſhould make no innovations in religion, 


nor hinder their ſubjects from going to maſs. Againſt this 


Cecree the elector of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the land- 
grave of Heſſe, and the princes of Lunenburg, made a ſo- 
lemn proteſtation, from whence all their party were called 


C January 21ſt, king Henry em- with the pope, the emperor, the TIS | 


powered Thomas, earl of Wiltſhire of France, Portugal, &c. againſt the 


and Ormond, John Stockeſly, biſhop Turk. Sce Rymer's Fad, tom. XIV. 
elect of London, dr. William Lee, and p. 354. | 


er. William Benet, to conclude a league 


- x proteſtants. 
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15 30. proteſtants. The emperor, who was then in Italy, very 
Ly roughly received the proteſtation brought to him by deputies, 


_ League of 
Smalcald. 
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and thereby obliged the proteſtants to unite for their common 
defence, the emperor diſcovering by his words that he had ill 


deſigns againſt them. In the diet which was to meet at 
Augſburg in April 1530, but did not however aſſemble till 
June, he was reſolved to lay the foundation of his projected 


war againſt the proteſtants. 


At the opening of the diet, the emperor's chancellor made 


a long ſpeech, complaining in his maſter's name of thoſe who 


had hitherto endeavoured to alter the ancient faith, and car- 
dinal Campegio exhorted the Germans to extirpate the er- 
rors that were crept into Germany. That done, the pro- 
_ teſtants deſired, they might declare their belief before the 


diet. This was denied them, and they were made to take 


as a favour the leave granted them to deliver their confeſſion 
of faith in writing. "Fhe landgrave of Heſſe ſeeing ſo great 
partiality in the diet, withdrew without taking leave; where- 
upon the emperor commanded the gates of Augſburg to be 


ſhut, ſhowing, he intended to uſe violence towards thoſe 
that remained in the city. But upon the elector of Saxony's 
remonſtrances, he ordered them to be opened. In ſhort, 
after many debates , he cauſed to be publiſhed in the diet's 


name, a decree entirely againſt the proteſtants, and which 
upon the hopes he gave them of a general council, obliged _ 


them to deſtroy whatever had been done in point of religion 
to that day. | | S 


Ihe diet ending in this manner, the emperor ordered the 


archbiſhop of Mentz to aſſemble the electors, to proceed 
to the election of a king of the Romans, intending to cauſe 
his brother Ferdinand to be choſen. The proteſtants ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed this meeting, affirming, there was no oc- 
caſion to elect a king of the Romans, and demonſtrating the 
inconveniencies Which would ariſe from his deſign to render 
the imperial crown as it were hereditary to the houſe of 


Auſtria, In fine, ſeeing that notwithſtanding their remon- 
ſtrances it was deſigned to proceed to the election, they 
met at Smalcald the 22d of December 15 30, and concluded 


a defenſive league againſt all who ſhould attack them on 


account of religion. Then they made a formal proteſta- 


tion againſt the intended clection of a king of the Romans 


'© In one of which, upon the pro- pute himſelf, which the Spaniſh wri- 
teſtants allirming theirs was the ancient ters ſay he did with that cagerneſs, that 
religion, the emperor would needs diſ- he drew his dagger, Herbert, 9. 150. 


without 
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without their conſent. In this ſituation were the affairs of 1531, 
| religion in Germany about the end of the year 1530. —— 
After the emperor had quitted Italy, the pope's nuntio The emperor 
continually preſſed him to pronounce judgment upon the af- en Kr 
fair of the duke of Ferrara, The pope could not imagine affair of 
but the judgment would be in his favour, conſidering the Ferrara. 
emperor's engagement with him, by the treaty of Barcelona. TR 
But whether the emperor had more fully examined the 
matter, or for ſome other reaſon, he gave ſentence, that 
Modena and Reggio belonged of right to the duke of Fer- 
rara ; but to ſatisfy the pope, he ſhould pay a hundred thou- 
{and ducats, for which the pope ſhould be obliged to give 
him the inveſtiture of Ferrara, as granted to his predeceſ- 
ſors; and to begin to execute this ſentence, he delivered 
Modena to the duke. The pope, extremely diſpleaſed 
with a judgment fo different from what he expected, refu- 
ſed to ſubmit to it, and in hopes of ſeizing Ferrara, would 
not receive the hundred thouſand ducats offered him by the 
ON TOO | ED 
Clement VII. being thus incenſed againſt the emperor, Francis I. 
had great inclination to be reconciled with the kings of eee 
France and England, imagining he ſhould be received with hp 
open arms. Indeed, Francis I. had unwillingly agreed to 
the treaty of Cambray, and ſolely becauſe there was no other 
way to recover his ſons. But ſince he had received them, 
he had been thinking how to retrieve what he had loſt by _ 
that treaty. To this end, he privately laboured to ſow jea- 
louſies among the princes, by making them apprehenſive of 
the emperor's ambition, and promiſing them affiftance. As 
ſoon as he was informed of the pope's diſcontent, he thought 
nothing ſhould be neglected to gain him to his intereſt at ſo _ 
favourable a juncture. Wherefore he propoſed a marriage He offers to 
between Catherine de Medici, daughter of the late duke ag orange” 
Lorenzo, and the duke of Orleans his fecond ſon; an ho- Orleans 
nour to which the family of the Medici durſt never aſpire, ih Cathe- 
if the king had not offered it himſelf. On the other hand _ 
Henry knowing the union between the pope and the empe- Henry dares 
ror was the ſole cauſe of the obſtacles in the affair of the 2% truſt the 
divorce, did not queſtion, he ſhould eaſily effect his de- Fr:. 
hens, if he could ſet them at variance, But two things He thinks 
bindered him from applying himſelf to that means. The firſt 2 5 
was, he could not truſt the pope. The ſecond, that he blized to re- 
began to find his ſubjects much more inclined to ſhake off ly uponkim, 
the papal yoke, than he had imagined, and therefore did 
not think himſelf under a neceſſity to depend upon the pope. 
ex'y Tn —＋ Ir 
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1521. If he had at firſt humbly addreſſed to the pope, it was partly 
becauſe he feared the pope's prejudice in favour of Chriſty 

vicar. But when he found this prejudice was not fo ſtron 
as he had believed, he never troubled himſelf about the 
pope's oppoſition. His kingdom being fafe from invaſions 
by land, he had nothing to fear from any prince in Europe, 
provided his ſubjects were not terrified with the thunders of 
the Vatican. But the Engliſh were not in that reſpea 
the fame as formerly. Wickliff had begun to enlighten 
them; the conduct of the late popes had increaſed their 
light; and Luther's books and followers had quite opened 
their eyes. Since the ſpreading of the new doctrine in Eng. 
land, the pope's authority was ſo diſcredited, that the Eng: 
liſh for the moſt part wiſhed for a favourable opportunity to 
throw off a yoke they had ſo long groaned under. This 
made the king reſolve to have his cauſe tried by the parlia- 
ment and cpnvocation. Es | | 


Be imparts The parliament meeting the 6th of January, the chan- 


the affair of 


the divorce Cellor opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, declaring, that the 


to the par- king earneſtly wiſhed to annul his marriage, not from diſ- 


338 honeſt motives, as ſome laboured to make his people be- 
den. ſieve, but for the peace of his conſcience, and the welfare 


MN of the kingdom, being unwilling to leave the ſucceſſion of 

3 Pub. the crown in danger of being difputed. Then he cauſed a 

de. 9 great number of books and treatiſes written on that ſubject, 

Hall. with abſtracts of ſeveral authors both antient and modern, 

3 to be brought with the determinations of the univerſities 
ollingſh. 


of France, Italy and England, which were all left upon the 
The clergy table to be examined at leiſure f. The king's deſign was 
weeds 4 ” alſo brought before the convocation, who declared, they 
ne ones were ſatisfied the king's marriage was contrary to the law of 
Burnet. God, The king wy wives no more at that time. He had 
| another important affair to debate with the clergy, which 
was to be decided before this was farther examined. Very 


likely, the convocation being informed of the king's intent, 


the more readily gave their opinion for him, as they perfectly 


f The ing fir brought in the with the ſeals of the univerſities to 


| books and determinations of the uni- them, which fir Brian Tuke read o- 
verſities to the houſe of lords, and af- penly in the houſe ; when that was 
ter they were read end conſidered there, done, the chancellor ſpoke the ſpeech 
the chancellor did on the 2oth of mentioned above. So that he did not 


March, (or, according to lord Herbert, open the ſeſſion of parliament with it, 


4 ih on the 41ſt) with twelve lords ſpiritual as Rapin ſays a few lines above, Set 
and temporal, go down to the houſe af Burnet, tom, I. p. 105, Herbert, P. 
commons, and ſhewed them the books, 152. Hall, fol. 195. 
and produced twelve prizinal papers 


— 


knew 
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knew how much they ſhould want his favour in the buſineſs 1531. 
in hand, which was of the utmoſt conſequence. — 
Cardinal Wolſey had been accuſed by the attorney gene- All theclr- 


U 


fal, of exerciſing in England his legatine authority without Z 27" o 
che king's ſpecial licence, and of diſpoſing as legate of ſeveral bresking 
benefices, contrary to the ſtatutes of proviſors and premu- He ſtat we 
kire. Hence it naturally followed, that thoſe who had un 
owned his authority, and appeared in his courts, were e- Herbert. 
qually liable to be indicted. By this means, all the clergy Burnet. 
| were in the ſame caſe, ſince there was ſcarce one but what 
had applied to him during the courſe of his legateſhip. So, 
after the king had procured of the convocation an approba- 
tion of his proceedings concerning the divorce, he ordered 
an indictment to be brought into the king's bench againſt 
all the clergy, for breaking the laws of the realm s. He 
had in this a double view ; the firſt to draw a good ſum 
from the clergy ; the ſecond, to humble that powerful bo- 
dy, and fo leſſen their great credit with the people, who 
before had always ſeen them ſupported by the royal autho- 

rity, He knew he ſhould meet with the greateſt oppo- 
fition from the clergy in the affair of the divorce. For that 
reaſon, he was very glad to put it out of their power to hurt 

him, by keeping them as it were in dependence, and by 
ſowing a kind of diviſion between the clergy and people, by 
the ſatisfaction theſe would probably expreſs at the diſgrace 

of the eccleſiaſticks, who had ever treated them with great 
haughtineſs. He thereby put the clergy under a neceſſity 
of recurring to the royal protection, and conſequently of 
| ſhewing leſs zeal for the intereſt of the court of Rome. 
This ſucceeded according to his expectation. In vain did 

the clergy plead, that the king himſelf had connived at the 
cardinal's proceedings. What had not been ſerviceable to 
Wolſey, was not capable of excuſing them that had owned 

his authority. So the court. proceeded to a ſentence, that Th'y cg 
the clergy were all out of the king's protection, and liable 741, © 
to the pains in the ſtatute of præmunire. The people were Stow. 
extremely pleaſed, and particularly the favourers of the new Heling 
religion, to ſee the clergy humbled to ſo great a degree. 
On the other hand, the clergy plainly perceived, that as 
the laity ſtood affected, it would be in vain to reſiſt the king. 
They could expect no more aſſiſtance from Rome. Since 


the pope had quarrelled with the king, he had loft all his 


x inen, the ſtatutes againſt proviſions and proviſors, Burnet, tom. IT. 
b. 106, | — | 


_ power ; 
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1531. power; and as the king ſtiewed he would no longer regard 
bim, the thunders of the Vatican were looked upon with 
_ contempt. The clergy, in this their ill ſituation, reſolyed 
to purchaſe the king's favour at any rate, finding they could 
no longer depend upon the people, who were much altered 


They offer from what they were formerly. So the convocation of Can. 


the bi, terbury having debated upon the affair, reſolved k to offer 
100, oco l. | 


An act is the king a hundred thouſand pounds for a pardon. Purſuant 
drawn up, to the reſolution, ſome of their members were ordered to 
wherein the draw an act for that purpoſe. Probably, they who were 


binden of charged with this commiſſion were friends of the court, and 


the church had a mind to take this opportunity to give the king a pre. 


ef England. rogative which none of his predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. 
Lord Herbert and doctor Burnet ſay, the convocation re. 
ſolved to preſent a petition to the king, to pray him to ac- 


| cept of a hundred thouſand pounds. But as this inftru- 
AR. Pub, ment is extant in the collection of the publick acts, it may 


X1V.p.413. now be ſpoken of with greater exactneſs. It was not a pe- 
March 22, tition, but a publick act of the clergy, in form of letters 


patents, whereby they gave that ſum to the king. It was 


ſaid in the inſtrument, that it was, firſt, in conſideration of 


his great merit. Secondly, in teſtimony of the clergy's gra- 


titude for the great benefits he had procured the catholick 


church, as well by his pen as his ſword. Thirdly, for his 

zeal againſt the Lutherans, who were labouring to deſtroy 

the church of England, of which the clergy acknowledged 

the king ſole protector, and ſupreme head i. Laſtly, in 

hopes he would be pleaſed to grant the clergy and all their 

members, a pardon of all the offences committed againſt the 
ſtatutes of proviſors and premunire. Ef, 

Oppoſition When this inſtrument was read in the convocation, many 

to that title. diſliked that the clergy ſhould be made to ſay, that they 


Burnet. 


| Herbert, acknowledged the king for protector and ſupreme head of 


the church of England. Some imagined, it was inſerted 
through inadvertency and exceſſive flattery, whereof the pen- 
ners of the inſtrument had not conſidered the conſequence. 
Others ſaid, it was intended to ſurprize the convocation, by 
Inſerting theſe words in the body of an inſtrument, which 


was only to grant a ſum to the king. They added, theſe 


words, which ſeemed to be put in by accident, and without 


On January 24. Th's ſum was to quantum per Chriſti legem licet, etiam | 


be levied in five years. Rymer, tom. ſupremum caput ipſius majeſtatem re- 


XIV. p. 414. cCognoſcimus.— Rymer's Fad, tom. 


1 — Cujus ſingularem protectorem, XIV. p. 414. 
 vnicum & ſupremum dominum, e 


deſign, 


e 
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deſign, were however of very great conſequence, and as the 1531. 

convocation had not taken any reſolution upon that point 

they were for razing them out. But on the other hand, 

thoſe who were in the ſecret, pretended the words could not 

be put out by a formal reſolve, without diſpleaſing the king, 

and giving him occaſion to refuſe the offered compenſation. 

This cauſed ſuch debates, that they were forced to put off 

the deciſion of the affair to the next day. It was not with- 

out reaſon that ſeveral dreaded the conſequence which might 

very naturally be drawn from theſe words, ſince it was 

evident, the clergy was thereby engaged to acknowledge the 

pope no longer head of the church of England, which could 

ot have two ſupreme heads at once. This was in effect The king 

the king's intention, as well as theirs who had penned or extorts the 

drawn the inſtrument, as plainly appeared the next day. e | 
Thomas Cromwell, with others of the king's council, going Herbert. 

| to the convocation very clearly hinted, that the point in Burner. 

debate yeſterday was very agreeable to the king, and he 

could not but confider the oppoſers as very diſaffected perſons. 

After ſuch a declaration, there was not one that durſt di- 

rectly oppoſe it, eſpecially as the archbiſhop and ſeveral other 

prelates openly maintained, that the king was truly the ſu- 

preme head of the church of England. So the act paſſed as 

it was drawn. Only ſome moved to add this reſtriction, 

as far * as is conſiſtent with the law of Chrift.” But it 

was not the king's intention to leave a door for thoſe to 

eſcape, who ſhould hereafter diſpute his ſupremacy Ek. The 

inſtrument being ſealed the 22d of March, was preſented to 

the king, who very graciouſly accepted both the clergy's 

preſent, and his new title, of which he afterwards made 

great uſe. The convocation of the province of York re- 

lolved likewiſe to give the king eighteen thouſand eight hun- 

dred and forty pounds. But as they omitted in the grant 

to acknowledge the king ſupreme head of the church of 

England, they were told, that their preſent would not be 

accepted, if they ſpoke not like the convocation of Canter- 

bury. So the clergy of York province were forced to in- 

ſert the ſame acknowledgment in their inſtrument. In this 


* Though archbiſhop Parker and licet were inſerted, and the act ſo 
dur author ſay, the act paſſed without paſſed, by nine biſhops, (the biſhop 
the reſtrĩction, yet it appears by ſeveral of Rocheſter being one) and fifty two 
paſſages in Henry's letter to biſhop abbots and priors, and the major part 
Tunſtal, who in the convocation at of the lower houſe of convocation, and 
York had proteſted againſt it; that particularly Stephen Gardiner, Burnet, 
the words quantum per Chriſti legem vol, I. p. 112, Herbert, p. 151. 


manner 


— — — 
— 


mons want 


1531. manner the king procured, or rather extorted from the clergy, 
waa. the title of ſupreme head of the church of England. It i, 
The clergy certain, that though ſome freely gave it him, yet the na. 
rb e His jor part were not of that opinion 1. This is evident from 
forced to fol- the method uſed to obtain it. The acknowledgment was 


low ag 2 procured in the manner we have ſeen, by Warham arch— 
ample o 


Aae biſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Cromwell, and ſome others, 


Cantertury. Who verily believed there was no occaſion for the pope. 
Thoſe who flattered themſelves at firſt, that the words were 
inſerted without deſign in the inſtrument brought into the 
convocation of Canterbury, might have feen their error, if 

they had attended to another article in the ſame jnſtrument, 
and which was alſo inſerted in that of the province of York, 
namely, that the clergy did promiſe for the future neither to 

make nor execute any conſtitution without the king's li- 

cence. This was, in other words, acknowledging the king 

for ſupreme head of the church of England. We ſhall fee 

| hereafter what uſe Henry made of this new title. 5 
baten to The king being ſatisfied with the clergy, granted them 
the clergy. a pardon in ample form: But when the pardon was brought 
The com- into the houſe of commons, they refuſed to pals it, unlely 
the laity to the laity, who might have been guilty of the ſame offences, 


be included Were alſo included ®, Henry, offended at their oppoſition, 


init. ſent them word, he would be maſter of his own favours, 
The king | | 


08-1344 xt And not ſuffer them to be forced from him. The king's re. 


it. ſolution terrified the commons, who to avoid his indigna- 


The pardon tion, paſſed the pardon as it was, throwing themſelves upon 


{1 #*- * . Wo 
The laity his mercy as to what concerned the laity. Then the king, 


pardoned, ſatisfied with their ſubmiſſion, granted to his temporal ſub- 


See Statut. 


Herbert jects a pardon like to that of his ſpiritual. It ſeems however 


Burnet, that the colleges and monaſteries were excepted, who not 


Stow. being included in the pardons, were forced to compound 


Monaſteries with the king, as we find in the collection of the publick 
compound $45 D OO». ee ay 


with the acts. 


king. So far were the people from riſing, (as they would doubt- 


_ pages leſs have done, had they been under the ſame prejudice 
fo clergy's with their anceſtors in the reigns of Henry II. and king John;) 
diſgrace. that on the contrary, joy was viſibly painted on their faces, 

being highly delighted to ſee the clergy humbled. Thus 


1 When archbiſhop Warham, upon they might be brought into trouble or 

| ſome not ſpeaking for or againſt it, ſaid, at jeaſt their having tranſgreſed the 

that filence was to be taken for conſent, ſtatutes, might be made uſe of to dran 

they cried out, We are all filent then, a ſubſidy from them, Burnet, tom.]. 

Herbert, p. 851. | p. 113. 
m They apprehended, that, either 


JJ 
that body, ſo formidable heretofore, inſtead of daring to 15 | "i 
reſiſt the king, were conſtrained to fly to his protection, be-. 
cauſe they ſaw plainly,-the people ſhewed no concern at 


their diſgrace, and they 


had no remedy elſewhere u. | 
When the pope heard what had paſſed in England, h 


was terribly embarraſſed. He ſaw Henry purſuing ſuch mea- 
ſures as would probably be attended with fatal conſequences. ments. 


However, he durſt not venture to proceed haughtily, 


of engaging in a quarrel, which he foreſaw would not be 


to his advantage. 


Beſides his not being pleaſed with the 


emperor, he ſaw him upon the point of being fully em- 
ployed by the Turks, and the German proteſtants, at a 


time when France and England were in ſtrict union. So, 


perceiving no aſſiſtance ſpeedy enough, in caſe he ſhould at- 
tempt to exert his authority, he choſe to be- ſilent, in ex- 


pectation of a proper ſeaſon to act, or at leaſt to be recon- 


ciled to the king. 
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e The pope 
diſſembles 
his ſenti- 


for fear Herbert. 


Burnet. 


This affair being ended, Henry prorogued the parlia- Henry tries 


ment . 


Then he ordered the determinations of the uni- in vain to 


verſities to be printed, with the opinions of the learned bins the 


a 3 . . | | queen to 
concerning his marriage, that againſt the next ſeſſion every conſent to 


one might be informed of the ſtate of the caſe and of 
motives to proſecute the divorce. Mean while, as in put- 


of his the divorce, 
Herbert. 
Burnet. 


ting away the queen, his intent was to marry Anne Bullen, $:ryye's 
he paſſionately wiſhed the queen would be perſuaded to con- 1 8 
ſent to the divorce, in order to avoid the inconveniencies Hale . 
a . g | Hoilingſh. 
| which might ariſe from her obſtinacy. To that purpoſe, he 


x During this ſeſſion of parliament, 
one Richard Rouſe a cook, on the 
16th of Febꝛuary, poiſoned ſome ſoop 
in the biſhop of Rocheſter's kitchen, 
with which ſeventeen perſons were 
mortally infected; one of the gentle- 
men died of it, and ſome poor people 
that were charitably fed with the re- 
mainder, were alſo infected, one wo- 
man dying. The perſon was appre- 
hended, and by act of parliament (22 


Hen. VIII.) poiſoning was declared 


treaſon, and Rouſe was attainted and 


ſentenced to be boiled to death, which 


was to be the puniſhment of poiſoning 
for all times to come; (but was re- 
pealed 1 Ed. VI. and 1 Marie I.) 
The ſentence was executed in Smith- 
held ſoon after. Burnet, Stow, p. 
| $60, Hall, fol. 199. | 
* It was prorogued, on March 31, 
to the 13th of October. The moſt 


remarkable ſtatutes enacted during this 


ſeſſion, were: 1. That no maſter, 


wardens, or fellowſhip of crafts, and 


trades, nor any rulers of fraternities, 


take from henceforth of any apprentice, 
or any other perſon, for the' entry of 


any apprentice into their ſaid fellow- 


ſhip, above two ſhillings and ſixpence ; 


nor for his entry, when his years and 
term is expired, above three millings 


ing forty pounds, 2, That four juſtices 


one to be of the quorum, ſhall. have 


power and authority to enquire, hear, 
and determine, in the general ſeſſions. 


of the peace, all matters relating ta 
bridges and highways, This act alſo 


and four pence, upon pain of forfeit- 


of the peace in every ſhire, whereof 


explains by whom bridges and high» 
ways are to be repaired, See Statute, 


21 Hen, VIII. | 


| ſent 
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ſent ſome biſhops and lay-lords , earneſtly to preſs her, 
either to conſent to the divorce, or refer the deciſion of the 
affair to four prelates and four ſeculars. But as ſhe could 
not be prevailed with to deſiſt from her appeal to the pope , 


he ſent her word to chufe where ſhe would reſide in any of | 


his manors, and, the 14th of July 1531, took his leave of 


her, at Windſor, intending never to ſee her more r. 


W hat had lately paſſed in the parliament and convocation 
encouraged the well-wiſhers to a reformation in the church, 
to which they already ſaw ſome preparatives. For this reaſon, 
religious diſputes became more frequent and publick than for. 
merly. But the king perceiving what inferences would he 
drawn from his firſt proceedings, was pleaſed to ſhow, that 
in throwing off the papal yoke, he deſigned not to ſtrike at 
the fundamental truths of religion. So, to fruſtrate thoſe 


Who had any ſuch thought, he commanded the laws againſt 


hereticks to be rigoroufly executed. This occaſioned the death 
of three proteſtants, namely, Bilney, Bayfield, and Baynham, 
of whom the two firſt were burnt this year, and the other in 
the following April, 1 „ 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, the af- 
fairs of Germany were more embroiled. In the beginning 


of the year, Ferdinand of Auſtria king of Bohemia and Hun- 


gary was elected king of the Romans, notwithſtanding the 
proteſtation of the confederates of Smalcald, and crowned a 


few days after at Aix la Chapelle. This was in conſequence |} 
of a league concluded between the catholick princes of Ger- 


many in the foregoing November. But this league was of- 


fenſive, whereas that of Smalcald was only defenſive. Ne- 
ver had the proteſtants any deſign to force the conſciences of |} 


ſuch as differed from them in opinion. But the intent of the 


catholick league was to compel the proteſtants to return to 


the church, they had forſaken. "Theſe proteſted againſt Fer- 
dinand's election as unneceſſary and contrary to the uſual 
forms. But their proteſtation had no effect. 


p Of his council, the laſt day of r She removed firſt to Moor, ther 
May, to Greenwich, Herbert, p. 153. to Eaſthamſtead, and at laſt to Ampt- 
| 7 | hill, where ſhe ſtayed longer, Burret, 
4 Her ariſwer to the lords was, tom, I. p. 114. 1 
© That ſhe prayed God to ſend the king s Thomas Bilney, batchelor of both 


* aà quiet conſcience, but that ſhe was laws, was burnt Auguſt 19, Bayfield, 


t his lawful wife, and would abide by it, a monk of Bury, November 27, 15313 
* till the court of Rome declared the and Baynham, a gentleman and law- 
A contrary.” Burnet, tom. I. p. 114. yer, April 30, 1532. See Fox. 
Hall, fol, 200. | | | 


The 
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The reſt of the year was ſpent in ſundry negotiations, 1531. 
wherein the emperor ſeemed to have no other aim than t. 
adjuſt the religious differences, though in effect his deſign was 
only to amuſe the proteſtants, and hinder them from taking. 
meaſures for their defence, when they ſhould be attacked. 
As they were not ignorant of his artifices, they writ on that 
ſubje&_ to the kings of France and England, who returned 
them favourable anſwers, with a promiſe of aſſiſtance in caſe 
it was attempted to oppreſs them. Not that theſe two mo- 
narchs deſired to countenance the reformation, but it was their 
intereſt to protect the German proteſtants, becauſe their de- 
ſtruction could not but exceedingly increaſe the emperor's pow - 
er. Indeed, this was one of the chief means. whereby that 
prince intended to execute His vaſt deſignss. 

Whilſt the emperor was forming projects to become ma- © 
fer of Germany, under colour of ſupporting the intereſts of 532. 
religion and the empire, Francis 1. was trying to create him prancis wie 
troubles capable of producing ſome change which he might to raiſe the 
improve. His vexation to have been forced to ſign the treaty LOR 
of Cambray "threw him upon earneſily ſeeking means to re Gio. 
pair his loſſes, and eſpecially to recover Grenoa and Milan. Mezerai, 
To that end, he careſſed or threatened the pope, according as 
he ſaw it proper to uſe one or other of theſe means, and put 
the proteſtants of Germany in hopes of a powerful aſſiſtance, 
in caſe they were attacked by the emperor t. But chiefly he 
laboured to ſecure the king of England, becauſe he could be 
moſt ſerviceable to him. He confirmed him, as much as Hen 
poſſible, in his reſolution to puſh the affair of the divorce, in 
order to keep him always. at variance with the emperor and | 
the pope. Sometimes he intimated to him, that if the juſtice os { 
due to him was obſtinately refuſed, he would join in a league = 
with him to withdraw their dominions from the tyrannical 1 f 
power of the court of Rome. Then, fearing he would a- 
gree with the emperor, he adviſed him ſpeedily to marry 
Anne Bullen, well knowing it would be a certain means to 
widen their breach. Nay he ſent a letter to the pope, where- | 
in he appeared no leſs concerned than Henry himſelf in the af- | — 
fair of the divorce. Among other things he told him, that 
if out of complaiſance or fear he continued to be governed 
by the emperor, he muſt not think it ſtrange that the king of 
england ſhould endeavour to procure by extraordinary means 
lc juſt ſatisfaction he had ſo long expected in vain ; adding, 


10 And alſo Rirred up the Turks to invade the German dominions. Her- 


that 
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1532. that his intereſts were ſo ſtrictly united with Henry's, that he 
as indiſpenſ{ibly obliged to aſſiſt to the utmoſt of his power 
a2 prince whom he gloried to be the perpetual ally, In 
ſhort, he prayed him to conſider, whether it was prudent to 

give thoſe, who could not be compelled to obey, the oppor- | 

tunity and will to withdraw their obedience. But Clement ſee. © 

ing only the emperor's forces in Italy, took care not to folloy ? 

5 ſuch dangerous counſe ls. — 3 
ny and The two kings finding at length it was impoſſible to gan 
hs GE the pope, reſolved upon an interview, to contrive means to 
the emperor break the emperor's meaſures. But they thought proper fit 


en ola to frighten the pope, and hinder him from cloſing again 
with the emperor, from whom he was a little alienated by tie 
affair of Ferrara. Accordingly, they concluded a league at 
They make London figned the 23d of June. But it is manifeſt the treaty 9 
two treaties was made only with the forementioned view, fince it con- 
19 that end. tained but two articles that could have reaſonably alarmed the 
3 pope or the emperor, had they been known to them. The 
AR. Pub. firſt was, that in caſe the emperor ſeized the Engliſh mer- 3 
XIV. p 435: chants effects in the Low Countries, the king of France would 
| 0 do the fame with reſpect to the emperor's ſubjects, the Ger- 
mans excepted : nay, this article was guarded by ſo many 
reſtrictions on the part of the French king, that it plainly 9 
appeared to be only a mere pretence to make a treaty, By 3 

the ſecond, if the king of England was attacked by the em- 

peror, Francis was to fend him an aid of five hundred lances, 

and if the king of France was invaded, Henry was to afliſt | 

him with a body of foot not exceeding five thouſand mens. 
As the publick was not acquainted with the particulars of the 9 
treaty, ſeveral reports were ſpread. Some ſaid, the two 
kings had agreed to join in the league of Smalcald, or at leaſt 
to ſend a powerful aid to the German proteſtants. Others 
fancied, that as the Turks threatened Auſtria, and the emperor 3 
would be unavoidably obliged to lead his forces into that coun- Þ 
try, Francis would invade at the ſame time the duchy of Mi- 
lan, and Henry carry war into the Low. Countries. All theſe 
reports, though uncertain, made the emperor very unea- 
ſy, becauſe they were grounded upon very probable conſec- 
tures. | 33) 8 4 


Divers re- 
ports about 
Me treaty, 


e When the French ambaſſador in erowns, to be employed in the defence 
England, returned into France, king of the rights and privileges of the em- 
Henry ſent by him fifty thouſand pire, Herbert, p. 154 


Tre? 


and pope. - to ſpread a report, they were going to make a new league, in 


O-F--EN:G NN. 

The interview of the two kings between Calais and Bou- 
jogne was not till October v. They had principally two 
things in view. The fiſt, to divert the blame thrown on 
them by the emperor, in ſpreading over all Europe, that 
whilſt Chriſtendom was going to be invaded by the infidels, 
they remained idle ſpectators "of the danger, without offering 
the leaſt aſſiſtance to thoſe who were preparing to defend her. 
Their other view was, to kcep the Italians and Germans in 


the expectation of a freſh war, for fear they ſhou}d become 
too compliant to the emperor's will. To effect their deſign, 


they gave one another letters patents, whereby they engaged 
jointly to raiſe an army of eighty thouſand men to ſtop the 
progreſs of the Turks, and to lead the ſame either into Ger- 
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lzeary's 
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Hall. 


Stow. 


Hollingſh. 
Herbert. 


many or Italy, as there ſhould be occaſion. But this pretend- 


ed agreement was never put into the form of a treaty, Du 


Tillet ſpeaks of it in his inventory of the treaties between 
France and England, by the name of letters of agreement : 


But there are no ſigns of it in the collection of the pubiick 


acts of England. Wherefore it is not probable, theſe two mo- 


narchs deſired to execute this pretended project, the ſole aim 


whereof was to juſtify them to the world and inſpire the em- 


peror and pope, with terror. Doubtleſs that was the Jaſon of 


their affecting to publiſh it. 
During the interview, Henry complained much of the pope, 


and Francis even improved upon him, in a long enumeration 


of the complaints he had received from the Gallican church 
en account of the court of Rome's exactions. But this was 


DION 


52110 IC 
deſiuns. 


only to amuſe Henry, ſince he was at that very time in ſecret 


\ 


_ Negotiation with the pope concerning the duke of Orleans 


his. ſecond ſon's marriage with Catherine de Medici, It ma- 


nifeſtly appears by that prince's whole conduct, that his ſole 


am was to make the king of England's friendſhip ſubſervient 
to gain the pope, in order to recover Genoa and Milan, 


which he had always | in view. Wherefore he outwardly ex- 


preſſed a ſtrong attachment to Henry' s intere{t, He even 
preſſed him not to ſtay for the pope's diſpenſation to marry his 


been made marchioneſs of Pembroke *. Whilit the two 
kings were together, they feaſted one another ſeveral times, a 


* . 
- ir + 
Be al 


N? 


| eee account whereof is needleſs in this place. NIE | 


* King Henry landed at Calais, that attended him, in Hall, fol. 2 5, 


Otftober. 11, and the interview was on &c. Stow, p. 561. 
the 20th, See an account of the no- X "Wares i. 1, with a penſion of a 
bility, and other remarkable perſons thouſand counts a year, Hall, fol. 206. 
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came to ſee Francis at Boulogne, and Francis returned his 


viſit at Calais . They parted the 3oth of October to te. 
turn, the one to Paris, the other to London. But by feaſon 


of the bad weather, Henry ſtaid ſome days at Calais *, wher 


it is ſaid he privately married Anne Bullen *. It is more pro- 
bable, however, as ſome aſſirm, that i it was not till che Janu- 


ary following b. 


2 this whole year, the emperor was greatly embar. 
raſſed. Soliman emperor of the Turks threatned to invade 
Hungary with a powerful army, which he accordingly did. 
Germany was in trouble, becauſe the proteſtants, who had 
now been menaced, were taking eftectual meaſures for thei: 


During 


defence, and refuſed to acknowledge Ferdinand of Auſtria 
for king of the Romans. On the other hand, the emperor 


gnorant of the pope's diſcontent on account of the 


duke of Ferrara's affair, and that the kings of France and 


was not ig 


England were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to draw him off 


from his party, in order to diſturb Italy. Moreover, the J. 


talians were quiet, only becauſe there was ſtill an imperial ar- 
my in Italy, and no preparation in France to ſupport them, in 
caſe tbey attempted to hold up their head, Mean while, in 
the midſt of this ſeeming tranquillity, they eagerly wiſhed to 


| ſee ſome revolutions to free them from their apprehenſions of 


the emperor's over-grown power. In fine, the interview of 


Francis and Henry extremely troubled the emperor, appre- 


henſive as he was, that if Soliman proſpered in Hungary, 


they would nder that opportunity to invade the duchy of 


y Francis went back from 1 See Hal, fol. 2875 &C, 
with Henry, in this order, that white 2 He returned to England Novem 
Francis was on French gro and, he gave 14. Hall. fol., 209. 


pluce, but when he cane to the Eng- a Rowland Lee, aſterwards bi hop 


Uiſh pale, Henrv gave him the precc- of Litchſield and Coventry, celebrated 


dence. Being now come neer Calais, the marriage in the presence of arch- 


the duke of Richmond, Henry's natural biſhop Cranmer, the Duke of Norfolk, 


ton, a goodly young gentleman, brave- her father, mother, and brothers, Her- 


Iy attende d, met them, The lodging bert, p. 10. 
which . was brought to, was b January 25th, Others ſay it wis 
moſt richly furniſhed with cloth of gold November 14. Stow, p. 562. Hal, 


and tiſſue, embroidered in ſome places fol. 229, Burner, T. I. p. 126. Jh 


with pearls and precious ſtones. There neus of this marriage was foon carried 
ſeveral ſervices were brought in a hun- to Rome. The pore. pvbliſhed, on No- 
dred and ſcventw diſhes, all of mafly vember 18, a brief againit king Henry, 
gold, The marc hionefs of Pembroke in which he exhorted him, to biing 
made them à curious and rich mailt, back the queen, and to put Anne zwa, 

in which both k inge darced. The within a menth after the receipt of the! 
dukes of Norſulk and Suffolk were brief; otherwife he excommunicated 
made knights of St. Michael. Sto both him and. Anne, Burnet, T. III. 

ſays, there was 10 leſs than eight, thou- p, 19, | 
ſand pezfons in Calais on this occabon, 
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Milan and the Low Countries, It was nec: flary therefore to 15 32. 
think without loſs of time of preventing the dangers which 
might proceed from all theſe quarters, and to begin with the 5 
moſt urgent affair, the ſatisfying of the proteſtants in order 
to have their aſſiſtance againſt the Turks. To that purpoſe, eee 
he came the beginning of the year to the diet of Ratiibon, Ratjbon 
where he found means to negotiate with the proteſtants an band onue- 
agreement, whereby no perſon was to be diſturbed on ac- „nf ef the 
count of religion till a council was called. He intended not protcii21uts, 
punctually to perform an agreement, extorted from him by 
neceſſity, . He received however this benefit by it, That all , . 
the princes and ſtates of Germany, as well proteitant as ca- cyan . 
tholick, furniſhed him with a powerful aid, which enabled 
him to allemble an army of eighty thouſard foot, and thirty 
thouſand horſe. ” e 

Whiiſt this army was forming, the emperor, willing to Ii est; 
ſound the king of France's intentions, ſent and deſited his tie king of 
aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, but received an unſatis factory 5 
anſwer, which, added to the interview of the. two kings 
confirmed his ſuſpicion that they were contriving ſomething | 
againft him. But Soliman haltening his campaign in Hun- 
gary, hindered him from thinking of means to prevent the 
miſchief he feared from the two confederate kings. Indeed, 
the | urxs not only advanced into Hungary, but even into ,.. 
Auſtria, with deſign to give him battle. But he wiſely a- ene 
roided it, ſince in loſing it he would have been without re- tie Tuns. 
ſuge, and Auſtria with part of Germany would inevitably have oven 
fallen under the dominion of the TI urks. Whereas by ſtandg 
nz, as he did, upon the defenſive, with an army of above a 
hundred thouſand men, he prevented them from making a- 
ny conſiderable progreſs, and compelled them at length to 
return into their own country. As ſoon as he had certain 
advice that Soliman was upon his march to Conſtantinople, , _ 
he departed for Italy, from whence he deſigned to return in- FE 
to dpain, %% Ta „ 

bout the middle of November he came to Bologna, where 
tie pope waited to confer with him. As their deſigns were RN 
rery oppoſite, there was not that harmony between them, as with I 
a their interview in the year 1529. The emperor thought pope at 
oy of ſecuring Italy, and preventing the king of France's 323 4 
turn, The pope, on the contrary, wiſhed to keep him al - 
ways uneaſy on that account, as well to render himſelf neceſ- 
lary as to be freed from a ſtate of dependence. The empe- 
tor required the pope to call a council in Germany, otherwiſe 
i ay no poſlibility of finding a lawful pretence to ruin the 

Ta * — preteen 
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1532. protef ants, But aſter what had paſſed at Conflance ang 


Aw Bull, the very name of a council was become fo odious to 
He demands the court of Rome, that Clement VII. could not reſolve tg 
1 call one. He knew what had befallen John XXII. and ku— 
genius IV. and therefore had no mind to have his authority 


He propoſes Queſtioned, The emperor demanded moreover the pope': 


a league tor Conſent tv a league, he intended to form between all the {tate 


_ wee of ltaly, to which cach ſhould contribute in proportion to its 


Guicciard, forces, in order to ſecure the country from all invaſion, That 
is to ſay, he would have in Italy an army maintained at the 


expence of others, and always ready to defend the duchy of | 


Milan, in caſe the French king ſhould think of invading tt. 
The pope approved of the project, not in order to keep [Italy 
in its preſent ſituation, ſince it was very much to his preju- 
dice that the emperor ſhould remain ſo powerful there, hut 
to have a pretence to be rid of the German and Spaniſh troops, 
who were a terror to the Italians. He foreſaw that a league 
of ſo many parties, whoſe intereſts were different, would not 
long ſubſiſt, and that after it was broken, he ſhould himſelf 
become more neceflary and conſiderable. He deſired only 
that the Venetians ſhould come into the league, and bear their 
part of the charge. In ſhort, the emperor farther demanded 


of the pope, that he ſhould give his niece Catherine de Me- 


dici to the duke of Milan; his aim being to engage him for 
his niece's ſake in the defence of the Milaneſe, for fear in 
the end the king of France ſhould find a favourable oppor- 
tunity to gain him to his intereſt. But Clement alledged a- 
gainſt this propoſal, his engagement with the king of France, 
who had done him the honour to demand Catherine for the 
duke his ſecond fon. He repreſented to the emperor, that 
he could not prefer the Duke of Milan to the duke of Orlc- 
ans, without making the king of France his irreconcileable 
enemy, who would never forgive ſuch an affront. So their 


whole negotiation ended only in the projected league, in | 


which the Venetians refuſed to be included. They content- 
ed themſelves with promiſing the emperor, they would punc- 
tually perform their engagement with reſpe& to the duchy of 
Milan. In fine, the emperor having ſent for ambaſſadors 
from Milan, Ferrara, and Mantua, it was endeavoured for 
ſome time to ſettle the terms of the league. But the dil- 
pute between the pope and the duke of Ferrara very much 
retarded the concluſion, becauſe the duke would not come 
into the league before he was ſecure of peace at home, How- 
ever, after great pains, the emperor prevailed with the 
pope to allow the duke an eight months reſpite. This aftair 
| 5 Was 
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was the reaſon the lcaguc could not be ſigned till Febr ruary 1532. 
the next N | N — 
Henry's proceedings againſt the clergy, and his diſpoſition % +. 

with regard to the | pope, gre: itly encourared thoie who long- Eng if 
ed to ſee a reformation in the church. To conceive a right 7725 rect 
notion how the Engliſh ſtood affected in this reſpect, it is 1 
neceſſary to know wh-t the people's fentiments were con— 
cerning religion. t may be undeniably affirmed, that as ts 
the reformation of the * pe „ exorbitant PO Wer and the cler- 
ges immunities, there was ſcarce an Engliſhman, if you ex- 
cept all or moſt of the eccleflaſticks, but what heartily wiſhed 
it. It was now three hundred years ſince the parliament firſt 
began to endeavour it, but without a perfect ſucceſs, becauſe 
it was contrary to the intereſt of the kings, But as for a 
reformation of doctrine, the well wiſhers to it were very far 
from being the majority. "| heſe were not ſufficiently nume- 
rous to venture to propoſe it openly, eſpecially as they were 
not countenanced by the king. But when the pope's exceſ- 
five authority, or the pride and riches of the clergy were ex- 
claimed againſt, they boldly joined with the reſt of the people, 
without fear of being diſcovered, becauſe that was the ſenti- 
ment of all the people, or at leaſt of almoſt all the laity. 
But in expreſſing their zeal againſt the clergy, their aim was 
to promote the reformation of doctrine, becauſe they, knew 
the chief obſtacle would always proceed from the governors 
of the church. Here therefore they believed they ought to 
begin, in order to arrive at a thorouzh reformation. So, a- 
mong thoſe that wiſhed to reduce within due bounds the 
payal power, and the clergy's immunities, there were Coubt- 
I:!> many who had no farther views, and imagined the re- 
formation would end there. Others, on the contrary, hoped 
that after taking this firſt ſtep, it would be impoſſible to 
ſtop, wherein they had for warrant what had happened in 
Germany. But they took care not to undeceive the others, 
| for fear of cooling their zeal, by ſhowing them too foon 
the conſequences of the firſt ſtep; :i in the bulineſs of the te- 
formation. 


The parliament meeting the 15th of January 1532, the he com 


commons were almoſt unanimouſly inclined to redreſs the mon: are i- 
grievances ſo long complained of in vain, with reſpect to the eg fo! 
papal power and the eccleſiaſtical privileges. There had _ 
never been ſo favourable an opportunity. When formerly «cr». 


the parliaments were diſpoſed to make any den of this na- "ops 


ture, the kings were unwilling to 3 with them, be— 
cauſe the {tate of their affairs permitted t hem not to break 
FS qc C:1 Mire! iy 


— 


— 


. ſented tothe 
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1532. entirely with Rome. But the affair of the divorce had put 
wx things upon another foot. The king was diſſatisfied with 


the pope, and confidercd the clergy both ſecular and regy. 
lar as ſecret enemies, by reaſon of their attachment to the 


court of Rome. So, his intereſt required that the pope and 


clergy ſhould be umb; and diviſion ſown between them 

and the people, knowing that the former could hurt him 
only in proportion to their credit with the latter. As for 
what foreigners might do, he thought himſelf in no danger, 


ſo long a3 "his renmined ſtrictly uniied with France, and the 


more, as the emperor was then employed by his war with 
the Turks, and the troubles of Germany. | 

All this being artfully inſinuated to the houſe of commons, 
king. they preſented an addreſs to the king ©, praying him to con- 


The king's ſent to a reformation of ſundry otievances; occalioned by the 
an ſ er- 


Ad 'refs pre- 


Hal. immunities of the clergy 4. The king anſwered, that before 
Stow, he gave his conſent to their requeſt, which ſeemed to him 
3 of great moment Was wiſhed to hear what the clergy had to 
Drs op for themſelves, But under this ſhow of equity, his in- 
tent was to i tin cate to the clergy, how much they wanted 
Statue; his protection, ſince he could either promote or reſtrain the 
os inſt the procceding of the commons as he pleaſed. Some time after, 
cler. the parliament paſſed certain acts, which only glanced at 


a5... ſome of the cleigy's privileges, the people bad moſt reaſon 


Ming an bo complain of e. But for that time, the reformation was 
rat's, or Carried no faither, Nay, care was taken to make the eccle- 
Caſt icks amends, by paſſing an act to releaſe them from the 
payment of annates f, which was become a heavy burden, 
'the 28 ran, that the kingdom was daily impoveriſhed by 
the great ſums paid to the Tee of Rome, for firii- fruits, for 


Oo 
S5 


Or ratlier a liſt of their grierances be ſet at liberty; but ſhall remain in 
compriſed in a book, It was preſent- priſon, till he has given ſureties for bis 
ed April 30. Herbert, p. 155. Hall, good behaviour. 2. That clerks con- 
fel. 205, | vict, breaking the priſons of their or- 

4 They complained cf the procesd- ale ſhall be achudged felons, There 
12g5 of the ſpiritual courts, and eſpeci- were 4100 other good ſtatutes made; 
ally their calling men b.:fore them, for erecting goals in ſeveral parts of 
ex officio, and layin g articles to their the kingdom; againſt perjury, and un- 
cr arge . ich 20ut any accuſer ; and then true verdicts; abcut the commiſſion of 


ac witting ne purgat! en, but caving the ſewers ; that no perſon ſhall be cited 


cn accuſed, either to ab; ure, or to out of the dioceſe where he lives, ex- 
te Bange Purnet, T. I. p. 116, Hall, cept in ſome particular caſes; as alſo 
fel. 20 againſt makin 2 fecfiments of eſtates to 

© by Gang of theſe ſtatutes it was cha untl ies, 1 0 churches, &c. Sce 
enzficd, 1. That no perion in holy Statut. 23. Henry VIII. 


5 convidt of p' tit treaſon, wilful f Or the fiſt fruits of the biſhop- 


murder, Ec, hall be aditiited to make ricke, 
kis urgent 11 betore t. el Jinary, and 


Falles 
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falle, for bulls, &c. That ſince the ſecond year of the 1532. 
reign of Henry VII. one hundred and ſixty thouſand pound 
St been paid to thoſe uſes, and that more was like to be 
ſhortly exported, by reaſon many of the biſhops were very 
aged: that behdes, the annates were fitſt introduced only as 
a contribution for the war againſt the infidels, to which 4 
ever they were never applied. And therefore it was enacted, 
that all payments of annates ſhould ceaſe for the future : 
that as for the bulls, there ſhould only be paid five pounds 
in the hundred, according to the clear annual value of the 
hiſhopricks. That if, on account of this regulation, bulls 
ſhould be denied by the pope, the biſhop elect ſhould be pre- 
fented by the king to the archbiſhop of the province for his 
conſecration } that in caſe the archbiſhop ſhould refuſe it 
on pretence of want of palls, bulls, and the like, any two 
biſhops appointed by the king ſhould perform the office, and 
the biſhop ſo conſecrated acknowledged for lawful, Never- 
- theleſs the parliament declared, it ſhould be in the king's 
power to null or confirm the act within ſuch a time; and "if 
in this interval, he ſhould make an amicable compoſition with 
the court of Rome. it ſhould have the force and authority of 
a law. But if, upon this act, the pope ſhould pretend to 
rex the realm by excommunications or interdicts, ſuch cen- 
| fures ſhould neither be regarded nor publiſhed, and, all in- 
terdicts notwithſtanding, the prieſts might lawfully, with- 
cout any ſcruples of conſcience, celebrate divine ſervice a3 
before 8. 
Mean while, among the great number of repreſentatives Beans 5a 
in the houſe of Commons, there were ſeveral who were en- gem 
tirely againſt a rupture with the pope. They perceived _ 
bowever, it would infailibly follow upon the king's di- Burne:, 
vorce. Wherefore they uſed all poſſible endeavours to pre- 
vent it. One Temſe a member of parliament was ſo hardy 
z to move, that the houſe ſhould go in a body and addreſs 
ine king to take his queen again. Henry hearing of this, The king 
ſent for Thomas Audley the ſpeaker, and in his perſon ſe - reprimunys 
ory reprimanded the commons, for r fuffering a motion to es 


mons. 


This bill began in the houſs of act is at length recited, it was con- 
lords; from whence it was ſent to the firmed. Par. Rolls. By this act was 
commons, and being agreed to by them, laid the foundation of the breach that 

received the royal aſſent, but had not afterwards followed with Rome, This 
the fina] confirmation mentioned in the -a& is net in the ſtatute beck, Burnet, 
act, before the gth of July 1533, nd T. I. p. 117, 118. | 
they by letters patents, in which the 


2 4 | be 
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1532. be made concerning an affair which fell not under their cog- 


— a—_ 


th with 


ſider the bi- 


nizance b. 
Some days after „ the king ſent again for the ſpeaker, . 


them tocon- told him, that having compared the oath taken by the b ſhops 


ſhops oaths, 
Burnet, 


Hall, 


The pore 


complainsof the annates, or make an amicab 


the acts abo- 
Uſhing the 
annates. 
Burnet. 
The king's 
agents 
antwer, 


Thomas 
Morerefigns 
the great 
feal; 

For net. 
Hall. 
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Act. Pub. 
XIV. p.435 
437% 
P. 446. 


rage were good, but the learned had 


Þe never heard that any chriſtian before 


to the pope with that they took to the king, it ſeemed to 
bim they were but half ſubjects, and therefore he deſired the 
commons to examine the matter; and take care of the in. 
tereſts of the crown. But the plague which raged then ar 
London, and conſtrained the parliament to break up pre- 
ſently after *, hindered the commons from debating upon this 
affair at that time l. 


The power given the king by the par cliament to aboliſh 
le compoſition with the 
pope, was a clear evidence that the act had been procured by 
the intrigues of the court. The pope was extremely offend. 
ed at it, But when he complained to the king's agents, he 
was told, he mizht have ſaved himſelf that vexation, and 
there was ſtil] a re medy, ſince the king had power to repeal 
the act. This was an intimation, that he might depend up- 
on it, the king would behave according as he had reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with his proceedings. 

Thomas More, who was lord chancalice: and a perſon 
of excellent judgment, foreſaw now, the king's proceedings 


would in the end produce a total tupture with Rome. He 


would have readily conſented that ſome abuſes ſhould be re- 
formed. But he found, as matters were managed, the te- 
formation would go much farther than he deſired, He put 
great difference between withdrawing entirely from the pope's 

obedience, and retrenching ſome of his uſurpations. So, 
being unwilling to be inſtrumental in the rupture, he hi, Ih 
the creat ſeal on the 16th of May. Some days after, tl ie 
king made tir Thomas Audley, lord keeper of the nen 


ſcal, till the 26th of January 1533 when he was made lord 
chancellor, 


* 
. . 0 0 , : X 1 - 1 1 os 
nh He told the ſpeaker moreover, it himſelf, had married his vrother's 
touched his foul ; he wiſhed his mar- wife, Therefore he aflwed him his 
conſcience was troubled, which he ge- 


determined it to be null and deteſtable, fired him to report to the houſe. bid, 
and therefore he was obliged in ente p. 122. Hall, fol. 205. 


ence to abſtain from her, Which he 1 May 11. Hall, fol. 205. 
aTured him flowed from no luſt, or k It was adjourncd on May 14, to 
fooliſh appetite, He was then forty Februa:y the 4d, 1533- Hall, iol, 
one years old, and at that age theſe 206. ; 

heats abate, But except in Spain and 1. Hall, Burnc t, and lord Herbert, 


Portugal, it had not been heard of, place Penry” s interview with Francis 


that a man married two fitters; and aſter this ſeſſion of Parliament. 


Whill 
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Whilſt Henry uſed ſundry means to fhow the pope his 1532. 
auger, in obſtinately refuling what he required, the emperor —— 


was no leſs ardently endeavouring to obtain a ſentence in fa S 


fror and 
vour of queen Catherine. The way theſe two monarchs Henry 


applied to the pope was not by humble intreaties, but by me- on ally 1 
naces, which had the greater effect, as he was naturally ti- ten 


pope; 
morous, and flow to -refolve upon things that required A Burnet. 
peedy reſolution. 


By theſe two oppoſite demands he ſaw wg 7 mY 
himſelf indeed between the hammer and anvil, as he ſaid 8 2 


himſelf in the beginning of the affair. On the other hand, he 
found by Henry's late proceedings, that England was going 
to be loſt to him and his ſucceſſors. This conſideration was 
very capable of putting him upon ſeeking expedients to con- 
tent that monarch, without prejudice to the honour of the 
holy ſee. He would thereby have preſerved a kingdom 
which had been ever devoted to the popes, and from whence 
they had drawn large revenues. But on the other hand, the 
emperor had ſtill an army in Italy, and was able to revenge 
his refuſal, Clement of all things feared the loſs of Flo- His own 
rence, which the emperor could take from him with more intereft pre- 
eaſe than he had procured him the poſſeſſion. It is no won- 85 
der therefore, if this fear, being the moſt imminent, pre- 
vailed. It would be a great miſtake to aſcribe to the pope 
any motives of juſtice, . good, and benefit of the 
church, or religion. Theſe things for ſome time had ſerved 
only for preambles to bulls. His own and his family's inte- 
reſt was the ſole rule of his conduct. So, finding himſelf 
extremely preſſed by the emperor to paſs ſentence upon queen 
Catherine's appeal, he could no longer be excuſed from 
giving him ſome ſatisfaction u. He declared therefore to Herbert, 
the Engliſh agents n, that having long expected in vain that Funct 
their maſter would of himſelf return 1 the right way, he was 
obliged to cite him to Rome. Henry having notice of it, Karne ſent 
ſent with all ſp:ed Edward Karne, doctor of law, with the 3 5 
new character of excuſator, to alledge the N againſt ee ee 
citation to which the king of England could not be liable. Herbert. 
Karne coming to Rome in March , the pope ſcrupled to re- Burnet. 
ceive him as "excuſator, a character whereof there was no 
precedent to be found in the chancery. However, he com- 


mitted the examination of this title to a congregation, which 


d 


m Ie writ, on January 25, to 121 ing William lent: Herbert, p. 158. 
Henry, to exhort him a ſecond time to e He was accompanied by doctor 


take again his wife. See Herbert, p. Edmond Bonner. Burnet, T. I. p. 
1:6. Burnet, T. I. p. 118. 120. | | 


n Sir Ceozge Caſſah, and doctor 
5 made 
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1532, made no > haſte to give their opinion, that the excuſator might 
wary NOt have power, before he was acknowledged, to oppoſe ths 


reſolutions already taken. 
A new delay At laſt, in a conſiſtory the eighth of July, it was reſolved, 


granted the that, without examining the king of England's reaſons for 4 


3 not appearing in perſon, he ſhould be intreated to ſend to 
| Rome a proxy to defend his cauſe. Mean while, as the va. 
cation which was to laſt till the firſt of October, was then 


juſt begun, a delay till that time was tacitly given the king, 


During this interval, the pope ſent him a brief to require 
The pope's him to ſend a proxy to Rome, At the ſame time he 


ee cauſed the following overtures to be made him: that 
| Herbert, 
different place by a legate and two auditors of the Rota; 
which done, the pope himſelf would pals ſentence. Se. 
condly, that all the ſovereign princes of Chriſtendom ſhould 


agree to a truce of three or four years, within which time 


The king's the pope promiſed to call a general council. The king re. 


SHINE, plied by Sir I homas Elliot who was ſent on purpoſe, T hat 


Bornet. 
T. I. p. 125. he could not agree to a truce without the king of France's 


concurrence. Secondly, That it was not a proper juncture 
to call a council. Laſtly, As for the affair of the divorce, 


being king of England, he was to take care of the preroga- 


tives of the crown, ind the laws of the realm, which al-. 


lowed not that any proceſs ſhould be tried in a foreign court. 
That beſides, the canons of the church expreſly decreed, that 
all matrimonial cauſes ſhould be Judged 1 in the countries where 


| the parties reſided. 
The king Jo theſe reaſons he added a 1 in form, declaring 


proteſts that he was not obliged to appear at Rome, either in perſon | 


e; Or by proxy, and tacked to the proteſtation the determina- 


Act. Pub. tions of ſome univerſities ?, he had conſulted, However, he 
XIV. p. 416, propoſed three things to the pope. Firſt, he required that 
3 the caſe ſhould be decided by the archbiſhop of Canterbury 


Burner, 
ae and two other bilhops, or elſe by the whole clergy of the 


He makes kingdom. But it muſt be obſerved, that the ſee of Canter- 


tl . 
—_— bur y had been vacant ſince Auguſt by Warham's death 1, 


which are and if the pope had cloſed with this propoſal, the king 
ed. would not have failed to fill the ſee with a prelate devoted to 
him. His ſecond offer was, that the cauſe ſhould be judged 


by four arbitrators, one to be named by the king „ another | 


> Thoſe of Orleans and Paris, See r Either the biſhop of London, or 
Ryrrer, tom. XIV. p. 416, &c. ſir Thomas More. Herbert, p. 151. 
4 Lie died Avouſt 23. Show, p. 560. 


> 


the affair of the divorce ſhould be examined in any in- 
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by the queen, a third by the king of France, and that the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould be the fourth, In the third 
place, he propoſed that the cauſe being judged by the arch- 
biſhop, or by umpires, if the queen ſhould think fit to ap- 
peal from the ſentence, the appeal ſhould be brought before 
three judges, whereof he wou'd name one, the pope ano- 
ther, and the king of France a third, The pope replied to 


theſe propoſals, that he ſaw the king would not recede from 
his pretended rights, and therefore it thould not be thought 


ſtrange that he relolved to preſerve his own. _ 


It is however certain, if the pope durſt have ſatisfied the All the ch. 
king, he would gladly have done it, by reaſon of his fear to *:c © tothe 


Joſ: England entirely. It was not the difficulties in the af— 


1vorce 
come trom 


fair of the divorce that hindered him from proceeding. Had theemperer, 


they been much greater than they were, he would have rea- 
dily overlooked them all, For, ſuppoſing the unlimited 
power affumed by the pope, it was as eaſy for Clement VII. 
to null Henry's marriage, as it was for Julius II. to grant a 
diſpenſation. But he had to manage the honour of his ſee, 


and the intereſts of the emperor, who threatened him, and 


ws able to execute his threats. Had not the emperor been 


concerned in the affair, it would have been very eaſy to find 
an expedient to content the king, without prejudice to the 


papal authority. It was only to aſſure the king, the cauſe. 


ſhould be decided in his favour, and he would have willingly 


agreed that the pope ſhould have been the ſole judge. But 


the pope could give him no ſuch aſſurance by reaſon of the 


emperor's oppoſition; and therefore Henry could not re- 


ſolve to put the affair into his hands at the hazard of being 
condemned. Upon this account it was that he propoſed in- 
fallible expedients to gain his caufe. But on the other hand, 
the pope could not accept of the expedients, without injuring 
bis dignity. Thus the affair was ſolely retarded by the em- 
peror's interpoſition. Had it not been for him, the pope 


would have contented the king, and the king would have 


ſubmitted to the pope, and remained as before an obedient 


ſon of the holy ſce. Hence therefore it may be inferred, 
that the king's proceedings as well in the late parliament as 


after wards, flowed not ſo much from his real opinion that 
ne papal authority was uſurped, as fiom his ſeeing no other 
way to be delivered from his preſent difficulties, than by 


eenying it to be in the pope's power to do what Julius II. 


had done, It is however very likely, he was. afterwards 
fully convinced of the truth of what he aſſerted at firſt only 
at of neceſſity, On che other hand, if the pope paſſed ſen- 

tence 
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1532. tence againſt Henry, as we ſhall fee preſently, it was not 

ww from a belief that his marriage with Catherine was lawful, 

but ſolely to ſave the honour of the holy ſee, and through 

fear of the emperor. And here who can forbcar admirin 

the ſecret ways of providence, which rendered a reconciliati- 

on between the pope and the king impracticable, in order 

to produce an event which was to be attended with ſo mo- 
mentous confequences for England? 

bens 0 At length the vacation being over, Henry was Cited the 

cited to fourth of October to appear at Rome, either in perſon or by 


Rome. proxy, and Carne ſolemnly proteſted 5 againſt the citation 
ee What has been ſaid happened before the emperor's arrival at 


Bologna. Clement VII, who was going immediately - after 
the citation to confer with that prince, promiſed Karne that 
all proceedings ſhould be ſuſpended, ſo long as the emperor 
was in Italy. This was all the favour Karne could obtain *, 

Affairs be» _ Whilſt Henry ſeemed wholly employed in the affair of his 
tween Eng- divorce, a quarrel aroſe between England and Scotland. 
| a erg Buchanan pretends, Henry willing to take the advantage of 
OCOTIANU, . . . A . «> . 
Buchanan, his union with France, and imagining Francis 1. would 
Herbert. ſuffer him to oppreſs king James, made inroads into Scot- 
Hall. | 
the only pretence of this rupture was, that the Scots had 
ſpoken ſome injurious words againſt the Engliſh. Be this as 
it will, the king of Scotland being prepared for his defence, 
Henry thought not fit to purſue his deſign. He choſe rather 


to agree that the difference ſhould be decided by the king of 


France's. mediation, who for that purpoſe ſent an ambaſh- 
dor to Newcaſtie, The king of Scotland was ſo offended 
with Francis for ſo coolly eſpouſing his cauſe, that he was 


going to join with the emperor. But at length all was hap- ; 


5 On November 14. Herbert, p. nexed the park, and incloſed with a 


159. brick wall. Hall, fol. 205, Stou's 3 
t King Henry having obtained from Survey, b. VI. p. 4. — About Jun? 


cardinal Wolſey, a grant of the arch- this year, the pope granted king Hen. 


biſhop of York's palace at Weſtmin- ry, by a bull, a commiſſion to ercck J 
ſter, then called York Place, now fix new biſhopricks, to be endowed by 3 


Whitehall; and got a confirmation of monaſteries that were to be ſuppreſics, 


the cardinal's grant from the chapter Burnet, T. I. p. 121. Tis delten 4 
of the cathedral of Vork; did alſo this was at firſt formed by cardinal Woiley, Þ| 
year purchaſe the hoſpital of St, James's, as appears from Rymer's Fœd. tom. 


founded by the citizens of London, XIV. p. 273, 1911799. 
before the time of any man's memory, u He ordered fir Arthur Darcey t 


| 7 1 5 2 CE 7 1 f J 
tor fourteen leprous maidens ; and built, malte thoſe inroads, pretending tor ca 


. | , , . & Dots 
in the room of it, the palace now thereof the reſtitution of the 19s 
Called St, James's, to which he an- laſſes. Herbert, p. 162. 


dall. Jand u, as if he intended to renew the war. He adds, that 
Hollingſh. | 
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ily adjuſted, and the two kings of England and Scotland 15 32. 
remained friends as before. | OY 
It was not for Henry's intereſt to undertake a war againſt League con- 
Scotland, when he was to prepare for his defence againſt po 187 
the emperor. It was very probable, the pope had not en- che fecurity 
gaged to judge queen Catherine's appeal without being firſt of Italy. 
aſlured, that the emperor, the queen's nephew, would exe- Guicciards 
cute the ſentence. This indeed was his deſign, but the 
troubles which came upon him, hindered his engaging in 
that enterpriſe. He reckoned that the Italian league before- 
mentioned would be a ſure defence for the duchy of Milan. 
But he ſoon perceived, he was himſelf the dupe of the politick 
pope. This league was at length ſigned at Bologna the 24th 
of February 1533, according to his wiſh, Every ſovereign 
that had dominions in Italy, the Venetians excepted, engaged 
to find a certain ſum monthly, for the maintenance of an 
army which Antonio de Leva was to command as general of 
the league. The emperor's intention was, that the army pigerent 
ſhould conſiſt of his own troops, and be conſtantly main- views of the 
tained : but the deſign of the confederates was very diffe- Beis 
9 | 3 e allies. 
rent. They had conſented to the league, only that the em- 
peror, having nothing to fear for Italy, might withdraw all _ 
his troops. But they never meant that the army, main- The allies 
tained at their expeace, ſhould ſerve to ke:p them in ſub- ES 
jection, which would neceſſarily be the caſe, if the army my in time 
continued always on foot, under the command of the em- of Pcsce, 
peror's general. They repreſented to him therefore, that the Theemperor | 
league being only defenſive, it was not proper to continue eee 
an army without neceſſity, to ruin them in expences; but out of Ltaly. 
upon the firſt motion of the French, they would not fail to 
perform their agreements. What arguments ſoever the em- 
peror alledged, it was not poſſible to bring them to what he 
deſired. He was forced therefore to be ſatisfied with their 
promiſes, becauſe he was not in condition to maintain an ar- 
my in Italy at his own charge. Then he diſbanded part of 
his troops, and ſent the reſt to Naples and Spain. He de- He returns 
parted from Bologna about the end of February, and came te Spain. 
to Genoa, where he ſtaid ſome time; aſter which, on the 
Sth of April, he embarked for Spain extremely diſpleaſed with 
the pope, who through all his diſguiſes could not help ſhow- pe .c...;. 
ing his inclination to France. Indeed, he was now agreed age of the 
with the cardinals of Tournon and Gramont upon an inter- duke of 
view with Francis, and the marriage of Catherine de Medici ee 
with the duke of Orleans. VV rine de Me- 
2 The dici agree 
upon. | 
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1533. The ſtate of Italy was not the only thing that employed 
| the emperor. He had, as was obſerved, promiſed the pro. 
Affairs of teſtants a free council in Germany. But though the word 
ec free was equally uſed by thoſe who demanded a council and 
Het by him that promiſed it, they were far from meaning the 
ſame thing. The proteſtants underſtood by that word, that 

a council ſhould be held in Germany, where not only they 

might have free acceſs and full liberty to produce their rea- 

ſons, but alſo that the points in diſpute ſhould be decided 

lolely by the word of God. The emperor meant, on the 
contrary, to retain only an outward ſhow of the word, and 


ters to be decided that the proteſtants ſhould be forced, ei- 
deciſions. In the latter caſe, which was moſt likely, the 


to attack them, which was the thing he intended. But in 

the execution of this deſign a great obſtacle occurred; name- 

ly, a council, let it be what it would, was a terror to the 

The pops Pope. Though he. knew the emperor demanded a council 

is gainſta not with intent to alter religion, yet he was afraid of being 
enden. quired it. Beſides, the ſtrict alliance between Francis and 
Henry made him uneaſy. In ſhort, he could not reſolve to 


fed, And this could ſcarce be expected, as matters then 
Rood in Chriſtendom, Since his being on the papal throne, 
he had pleaſed neither the emperor, nor the king of France, 
nor the king of England, nor the potentates of Italy, and 


Baſil gave him juſt reaſon to dread, that a council held in a 
free city of Germany, might form the ſame deſigns. Upon 
all theſe conſiderations, when the emperor deſired him at the 


a poſitive anſwer, He contented himſelf with committing 


Rezfons of a lour of being informed of the reaſons pro and con. The popes 


NEreyas- bon | Wo . . 
© parte have a character to ſuſtain, which often throws them into 


council. 


by rendering his party ſuperior in the council, to cauſe mat- 
ther to revoke all their innovations, or reject the council's 


emperor plainly perceived, they would give him a pretence 


_ council, ſacrificed to the proteſtants, if that monarch's intereſt re- 


call a council, without being ſure of managing it as he plea- 


yet, of the ſubjects of all theſe ſovereigus was the council 
chiefly to conſiſt. He knew himſelf to be a baſtard, and that 
alone to be ſufficient to depoſe him, in cafe his enemies were 
ſuperior in the council, What had paſſed at Conſtance and 


conference of Bologna, to call a council, he forbore to give 


the examination of his requeſt of certain cardinals, under co- 


einals great perplexity. In publick, they muſt make ſhow of a 
2gainſt the great zeal for God's glory, for religion, and for the good of 
the church, and withal of a great diſintereſtedneſs for 
every thing which perſonally concerns them. But, for fear 
what they thus protels outwardly ſhould be taken literally, 

5 they 
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3 
they muſt in private undeceive thoſe who treat with them? 1533. 
and diſcover to them that their own intereſt is the principal yu 
ſubject of the negotiation. So, what they ſay publickly is 
always juſt and right, and ſeems to tend only to the greater 
glory of God. But in the end it is too frequently perceived, 
that religion ferves only for a cloak to their temporal con- 
cerns. On the preſent occaſion, a general council ſeemed _ 
abſolutely neceſſary to put an end to the troubles cauſed by 
the religious differences in ſeveral places, and particularly in 
Germany. The pope not only agreed upon a council with 
the emperor, but even feigned to wiſh it heartily. Mean 
while, as a council was contrary to his intcreſts, reaſons 
drawn from the good and advantage of religion were to be 
found to reject it, or defer the convening. This was done 
by the commiſſioners, appointed to examine the emperor's 
requeſt, They drew a memorial ſetting forth the neceſſity 
of a council, but ſhowing withal the inconveniencies of ad- 
mitting the proteſtants to diſpute upon matters already ſettled, | 
and the uſeleſſneſs of the council if they were not admitted. 
The memorial being communicated to Francis, he replied to Francis 
it by another, demonſtrating that the inconveniencies men- 333 
tioned in the firſt ought not to hinder the calling of a coun- ſons. 
cl, Moreover, he particularly chalked out the methods Herbert. 
which were to be uſed to baniſh all partiality, But this me- 
morial was not acceptable to the emperor, becauſe a free 
council was not what he deſired, but a council that would af- 
ford him an opportunity and pretence to attack the proteſtants 
of Germany ; after which, he did not deſpair of bringing the 
catholicks alſo under his yoke. Francis anſwered the'empe- 
ror's reaſons againſt his memorial, but it was to no purpoſe. 
It was almoſt impoſſible that two princes, whoſe intereſts The councit 
were ſo oppoſite, and who were ſo jealous of each other, WR off. 
ſhould agree in any one point. Thus the pope had his e 
wiſh, fince the calling of the council was deferred to a more 
proper ſeaſon. I mult now ſpeak of what paſſed in England 
in the year 1533. N | 

Whilſt the pope and emperor was conferring at Bologna, senenefthe 
Henry aſſembled the parliament the 4th of February. As parliantent 
litherto the pope had not relaxed in the leaſt, except that he ang. 
had delayed the excommunication wherewith he had threat- Burnet. 
ned the king, it was deemed proper to proceed farther, and Hall. 
let him ſee he was not at all feared. So, the parliament Statute 
paſſed an act, expreſsly forbidding all appeals to Rome on g3inft all 
pain of incurring a præmunite. This was to convince the Nb * 
Pope, there was no occaſion for him, ſince at the very tine 

„ that 
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that the point in queſtion between him and the king was, t 
know whether the affair of the divorce ſhould be judged in 


England, people were forbid to carry their cauſes to Rome. 


Cranmer 

made arch- 
biſhop of 
Canterbury. 


| Burnet, 
Fall. 


Herbert. 


But there was another reaſon which induced the king to pro- 


cure this act, namely, having heard that Francis was gots 


to make an alliance with the pope, he imagined that for the 
future his friend would act but faintly in his favour; and 


therefore he was now determined to have his cauſe tricd ; in 
the kingdom, without troubling himſelf any farther about the 


pope's proccedings againſt him . 
Canterbury being vacant by Warham's death, it was necef. 


ſary to fill the ſce, that the ſentence might be given by the 


primate of England. 


Wherefore, Henry had caſt his eye 
on Dr. Thomas Cranmer then in Germany x. 


But, contra- 


ry to his expectation, he had found the doctor more averſe to 
accept than others would have been eager to deſire that high 


dignity, 


his mind. 


mitting to his will. 


It was ſix months before he could be perſwaded to 
rake upon him that burden. 
conquered by the king's patience, he began his journey to 
London, though very "ſlowly, in hopes the king might alter 
However, as a farther delay was directly contrary 
to the kino” s meaſures, Cranmer could no longer defer ſub- 
The king himſelf undertook to demand } 


In fine, his reluctance being 


his bulls „ which, though cleren in all, were rated but at 


nine hundred ducats 2. 


N The other acts that bade this 
ſeſſion were theſe. I. That beef, pork, 


mutton, and veal, thould for the fu- 


ture be ſold by Averdupois weight ; 
and no perſon take for a pound of bce# 
or pork, above one halfpenny ; and 


for a pound of mutton, or veal, not 


above three farthings. 2, That a man 


killing a thief in his own defence, ſhall 


not forfeit his goods; which was the pe- 
nalty of thoſe who were guilty of chance 
medley, 3. There was alſo an act 
made for encouraging the deſtruction of 


crows, rooks, and choughs, 4. And 


one for paving the ſtreetway between 
Charing Croſs and Strand Croſs, See 
Statut, 24. Henry VIII, 

x Negotiating the buſineſs of the 


divorce among the learned men of Ger- 


many, Burnet, T. 1. p. 127. 
5 And accordingly ſent for them a- 
bout the end of January, Idem, p- 128. 
2 Theſe being the laſt bulls in his 


reign, it will not be amiſs to give an 
account of them, as they are ſet down. 


'The pope forbore of his own accord 


in the beginning of Cranmer's regiſter. 


By the firſt, he is, upon the kin!'s 
nomination, promoted to the archbi- 


ſnoprick of Canterbury; this is direct- 
ed to the king. By a ſecond directed 
to himſelf, he is made archbiſhop. By 
a third, he i is abſolved from all cenſures. 
A fourkh, is to the ſuffragans, A fiith, 
to the dean and chapter. A ſixth, to 
the clergy of Canterbury, A ſeventh, 
to all the laity in his ſee. An eighth, 


to all that held lands of it, requiring | 


them to receive him as archbiſhop, All 
theſe are dated Eebruary 21, 1533 
By a ninth, of February 22, he we 
to be conſecrated, upon taking the _ 
in the pontifical. By a tenth, dated 


the 2d-of March, the pall was {ent 


bim. And by an eleventh, of the ſame 
date, the archbiſhop of York, and the 
biſhop of London, were required to put 


it on him. Theſe were the ſeveral ar- 


tifices to make compoſitions high, and 
to enrich the apoſtolick chamber, Bur- 
net, T's . p. 128. 


The archbiſhoprick of | 


| to , 
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3 
to require the annates, foreſeeing they would be refuſed. To 1533. 
enable Cranmer to be at this charge, the king made him a wy 
preſent of the revenues of the archbiſhoprick, irom the 7% 
of September the laſt year. Thele obſtacles being removed, 
there arole another much more confiderable. Cranmer re- He refuſ-: 
{uſed to take the uſual oath to the pope, believing he could 1 take the 
not do it with a ſafe conſcience. In his firſt journey into can, IND 
Germany he had read Luther's books, which entirely con- CE 
viaced him of the truth of many of the proteſtant tenets, 
and particularly of the little foundation in ſcripture for the 
ſpiritual power aſſumed by the pope over the whole church, 
Conſequently, he could not reſolve to {wear an obedience, 
which in his opinion was not due to him. Mean while, 
Henry conſidering Cranmer as a perſon who by his principles 

and reſolution could effectually ſerve him in the deciſion of 
the affair of the divorce, of w hich he deſired to ſee the end, 

preſſed him ſo earneſtly to ſwear the cuſtomary oath, that be 

5 prevailed with at length by an expedient propoſed to 
him, namely, to make a form: al proteſtation againſt the oath | 
| he was to take. This is by no means one of his moſt Ee vieläs at 
commendable actions. However, he was conſecrated the aft, but 


2 
1 
o 


mares al 
13th of March, according to Burnet. And yet, the king put c:od4ticn, 


bim not in poſleſſion of the temporalities till the 29th of A- AR. Pub. 


pril. This gives occaſion to ſuſpect, there is a miſtake in ine b. A456, 
firſt of theſe dates, REES 
This affair being ended, the fas required the convoca- p. 128. 
tion of the province of Canterbury to give their opinion up- 5 att 228 
n theſe two points. Firſt, whether pope Julius's diſpenſa- Sen 


? 
* Ur 
« 


tion for the king's marriage with Catherine was ſufficient and an- = ork 


able to render ſuch a marriage valid? Secondly, whether it gs: © _ 
was ſufficiently proved that Arthur had conſummated biste Grosse 
marriage with Catherine ? Whereupon, che convocation de- * + k ne. 
cred on the 5th of April, that the pope had not power . 
diſpenſe contrary to the law of God, and that the conſum- 452. © 


ej 


mation of Arthur's marriage was proved, as far as a thing of Barnet. 
that nature could ve. The conyocation of York made the 


like decifion the 13 or] Gas following. 
Whilſt the . were employed in debating theſe points, r. ancis ends 
_y Writ to Fr ancis, deficing him to fend a truſty perſon phe Bulls 
to whom he might diſcover "ome things whic h he would 5 
not make publi ck. Francis lent William de Bellay lord of Mezzrai, 
7 Hebert, 


1 This prote&tation imported, that to the King or the country; ard that 
be did not intend by that oath, to re- he renounced very thing in it that was 
Aran himſelf from any thing that he contrary to any of thoſe, Barnet, T. I. 
Was bound to, either by his duty t 009, p. 129. 


Vor, VI. 4 4 Langeais, 
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1533. Langeais, ordering him to acquaint the King, that he had 
concluded a marriage between his ſecond ſon the duke of 
Orleans and Catherine de Medici, and that the pope and 
himſelf were to meet at Marſeilles to celebrate the nuptials; 

that in ſuch a juncture he believed his preſence would be very 
neceſſary to negotiate his own affairs himſelf with the pope: 

but in caſe he did not think proper to be at the interview, 


Henry im- he would do well to ſend ſome perſon on his part. Langeais 


3 to being come to London, the king told him that Clement VII. 


Bella. having obſtinately refuſed to appoint him judges in England, 
Herbert. he had determined at length to proceed; and therefore had 
already eſpouſed Anne Bullen, with a reſolution to have his 
marriage nulled by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. That 
however, he would keep his ſecond marriage private till May, 

to ſee what the king of France could do with the biſhoy 


of Rome (for ſo he called the pope.) But if he could ob- 


tain nothing, his deſign was to withdraw himſelf wholly from 
the papal authority. He imagined then, the pope and Francis 


8 would meet in May, but it was not till October. He told 


p-. 163. Langeais further, that he had compoſed a treatiſe upon the 
Strype's 


3 incroachments of the biſhops of Rome and the prerogatives 
p. 149. Of ſovereign princes, but would not publiſh it, till he ſaw nv 


opes of reconciliation. | 


He makes it Shortly after, the king's marriage with Anne Bullen was 


bpublick. made publick, which certainly was very wrong. Since the 


king was reſolved to have his firſt marriage nulled by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, he ſhould have ſtaid till the ſen- 


Remark on tence was pronounced. All that can be ſaid in excule of 
ow lubject. this irregular conduct is, that the new queen was four 


months gone with child, and her breeding could hardly be 
concealed any longer. But notwithſtanding this, the king 
might have cauſed his firſt marriage to be nulled a little ſoon- 
er, or the ſecond to be publiſhed a little later, ſince there 
was but a month between the publication and the ſentence, 
However, Henry deſpairing to prevail with the pope, and 
not much fearing him, thought to have no farther regard 


either for him or the publick, being almoſt aſſured of ſuc- g 


ceeding in whatever he undertook, conſidering how the peo- 
Cranmer ple ſtood affected. In ſhort, being fully determined to end 
cites the the affair, he ſo ordered, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
upon her not demanded his leave to ſummon queen Catherine. Before he 
appearing came to this extremity, he tried more than once to perſuade 


ere the queen to conſent to the divorce. But all his endeavours 
? 


Herbert. Proving ineffectual, he granted the archbiſhop the leave he ö 


Burnet, Qclired, The queen was cited to appear at Dunſtable, 1 
| e | | the 


| | 
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the neighbourhood of the place where ſhe reſided, the 20th 1533s 
of May d. But as ſhe refuſed to appear, the archbiſhop —v— 
gave ſentence the 23d of the ſame month, declaring TR” 6s” 
king's marriage with Catherine null, as being contrary to xIV. p. 462, 
the law of God. On the 29th, at Lambeth, by another 267 
ſentence, he confirmed the king's marriage with Anne Bul-rna roo 
len, and on the 1ſt of June the new queen was crowned. ſecond mar- 
Thus ended this famous proceſs, the iſſue whereof afford-7122e. 
ed no leſs matter for divers reflections than the beginning, onthe king 
every one reaſoning as ſwayed by prejudice or intereſt. Thoſe conduct. 
who were againſt the king took notice of his error in ef- Purnet. 
ouſing a ſecond wife, before his firſt marriage was legally 
diſſolved. They ſaid moreover, that of all the prelates in 
England, Cranmer was the laſt that ſhould have been choſen 
for judge, ſince he had ſo openly declared againſt the firſt 
marriage. This partiality was apparent, not only in his 
haſte to give ſentence, but alſo in his confirming the king's 
ſecond marriage, which had been conſummated while the firſt 
till ſubſiſted, 7 5% 
Thoſe who were for the king affirmed, the ſentence was Reaſons al- 
but a mere formality, which rendered not the marriage void, = 1 
but only declared it ſo. That it ſufficed, the ſentence was 
conformable to the determinations of the Engliſh clergy and 
all the univerſities in Europe, and to the ſentiments of the 
pope himſelf, who would have nulled the marriage, had he 
not been biaſſed by worldly conſiderations. They juſtified 
Cranmer by alledging, that having changed his character 
ſince his declaring for the divorce, that declaration ought 
not to hinder him from being judge, no more than a lawyer 
when he comes to fit on the bench is debarred the trying of 
cauſes in which he formerly gave counſel. That though 
tiere were ſome default in the form, it could not be denied, 


> The archbiſhop went to Dunſta- ments of the convocations of both pro- 


tie (about fix miles from Ampthill, 
wiere the queen was) accompanied 
with Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
ad the biſhops of London, Bath, and 
Lixcoln, and ſat in court on the 1oth 
: May, the king appearing by proxy, 
bat the queen not at all. Upon which. 
e was declared contumacious, and a 
ond and third citation were iſſued 
gut. Then the evidences that had been 
*ght before the legates of the con- 
Lmmation of the marriage with prince 
Arthur were read. After that, the 


] *a be . 5 . . 
Nerm.nations of the univerſities, di- 


es, and canoniſte, with the judg- 


A a 2 


vinces, were produced, and the whole 
merit of the cauſe was opened. And 
then on the 23d, with the advice 
of all that were preſent, it was de- 
clared, that the marriage had been on- 
ly de facto, and not de jure, and con- 


ſequently null from the beginning. One 


thing is to be obſerved, that the arch- 
biſhop is called in the ſentence, the 
legate of the apoſtolical ſee. Whether 
this went of courſe as one of his titles, 
or was put in to make the ſentence 
firmer, the reader may judge. Bur- 
net, T. I. p. 131, Hail, fol. 210, 


the 
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1533. the ſentence was juſt in it{clf, which was ſufficient to quiet 
Lony—— the king's conſcience, who alone was concerned in the af. 
9 fair. As for the new queen, no fault could be found with 
her conduct, ſince ſhe proved not with child till after her 
marriage, whether the king eſpouſed her in November laſt 

year, or in the January following. As for queen Catherine, 

it could not be thought ſtrange that the ſhould maintain the 

validity of her ſecond marriage. But it was juſtly wondered 

at, ſhe ſhould ſo obſtinately deny the conſummation of the 

firſt, which was proved by all poſſible evidence. But as 

molt people were then biaſſed on one ſide or other ©, we are 

not to judge of the affair by what was publiſhed in thoſe | 

days, but by reaſon and equity. Let us therefore briefly con- 

{ider it in that view, independently of the prejudices cauſed | 

by the confequences. It will not perhaps be unacceptable to 

the reader, to ſee here a ſhort recapitulation of the conduct 

of the chief actors in this ſcene. I ſhall confine myſelf to 

this, without fully examining the proceſs, which is not ſo 

much the buſineſs of a hiſtorian as of a divine or civilian. 

Nen It is almoſt impoſſible to know poſitively, whether Henry, 
upon the When he undertook the affair of the divorce, was convinced 
eee bis marriage was contrary to the law of God, or at leaſt 
the conduct was really troubled in conſcience upon that account. All 
of the prin-that can be ſaid in his favour is, that he himſelf affirmed as 
ipal parties. much, and none but the ſearcher of all hearts can know, 
Upon the | a | 3 5 
kg, whether he thought as he ſpoke. It cannot be denied, that 
the ſole conſideration of ſuch a marriage is of itſelf capable 

of breeding ſuch ſcruples, eſpecially as the king's might be 
confirmed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury's, and the bi- 

ſhop of Lincoln's his confeſſor. But, on the other hand, it 

may be conjectured from ſeveral circumſtances, that it was 

only a pretence to put away Catherine and marry Anne 

Bullen. In the firſt place, he had lived eighteen years with | 

the queen without ſhowing any ſcruple. In the ſecond place, 

if he was not in love with Anne Bullen when his ſcruples firit 

ſeized him, it cannot be denied, he was very much fo, when 

he moſt ardently preſſed the affair of the divorce. 80, If 

may be conjectured, that his love might turn into belicf what 

at firſt was only a doubt. In the third place, very probably 

it was cardinal Wolſey that inſpired, by himſelf or another, 

the king with theſe ſcruples, to be revenged of the emperor 

ind the queen, This bold and daring miniſter imagined, 


c The men generally pake in behelf of the king, and the women took the 
zusgen's part, Hall, fol. 199. 1 = | 


either 
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either the affair would eafily ſucceed, conſidering his great 
credit at the conrt of Rome, or in caſe of oppoſition, it 
would be no more difficult on this than on ſeveral other oc- 
caſions, to canſe the king to alter his mind. But Henry's 
love unexpectedly happening, Wolſey found he had taken 
_ wrong meaſures. Beſides, the determinations of the uni- 
verſities did not a little contribute, without doubt, to con- 
firm the king in his opinion. However, without farther in- 
quiry whether Henry was ſatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe, 
let us conſider in few words how he behaved in ſo nice an 
affair. He ſuppoſed that Julius II. could not grant a diſpen— 
ſation for his marriage, and conſequently the marriage was 
void of itſelf. And yet, he thought he wanted Clement Vil's 
bull to declare it ſo. Herein was a contradiction which could 
not but greatly embaraſs him. If Tulins's diſpenfation was 
null by the law of Cod, it was needleſs to revoke it, and 


it a revocation was neceſſary, conſequently it was good till 


reroked. Thus 1 was bound till the pope. ſhould 
pleaſe to decide the point. When Cranmer had given him 


another notion of the affa! ir, by intimating to Rim. th lat in- 


dependently of the power afſamed by the pope, the | chic 
thing was to be aſſured of the right by the opinions of thi 


learned, he cried out in a tr anſport of joy, ** He had got at 


« Jaſt the right ſow by the ear,” that is, he found in Cran- 
er's advice a ſolution of the dif iculties, ks could not ge 


over in following the doubtful principles of the pope's Dower, 


becauſe its extent was not ſettled, He reſolved therefore to 


procure the opinions of the univerſities. But at length, 


weighing the conſequences of a rupture with Rome, he re- 
ſumed the firſt way, and applied again to the pope, By this 
he wronged his cauſe very much; for in taking the pope for 
judge, it was no longer in his power, to limit the authority he 
Was willing to acknowledge. But he was excuſable, ſince 


it was hardly poſſible to throw off at once his prejudice with 


reſpect to the papal power, whereof he had not at firſt ſo 


clear-an idea as afterwards. Then, finding t the pope ated 


only from worldly conſiderations, which hindered him from 
giving him the ſatisfaction he required, he returned to the 
way he had left, So proceeding upon his own conviction, 
and the determinations of the WET ONES, Is cauſed his 
marriage to be declared null, without regarding the pope's 
authority, which he was reſolred to 4 Pikes I omit the 
reaſons he alledged to prove the neceſſity of his divpr-e. 
That of conſcience was dou! Dticls the beſt, it 1 „ hat 
relating to the uncertainty of the ſuccelſio was proper to 
5 8 demand 


— 


Remarks on 
the emęerc:. 
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1533. demand a ſentence, -but not to ground the divorce upon, he. 
c auſe the divorce ſuppoſed the mariage void, which was tg 


be judged. 


Remarkson Let us now conſider the pope's conduct, where we find 
the pope, nothing ſavouring of Chriſt's vicar. Clement VII. never ex- 
amined the caſe by the maxims of religion, juſtice, or 


equity, but always with reſpect to his own or his family's 


Intereſts, If he had attended to what religion required, he 


would have examined, whether Henry's marriage was con- 


trary to the law of God, and whether in that caſe, a pope had 
power to grant a diſpenſation, If he had been convinced 
that Julius II. aſſumed a right which belonged not to him, 


he ſhould have readily granted Henry the bull he demand- 
ed. But if, on the contrary, he was perſuaded, the mar- 


riage was agrecable to the divine law, or not being fo, it 
was in the power of a pope to grant a diſpenſation, he 


ſhould have confirmed it, and tried to remove the king's 


ſcruples, without ſeeking ſo many evaſions. I hat was the 


duty of a pope. But inſtead of acting in that manner, he 


conſidered only what good or hurt might accrue to him 
from the king's demand, independently of the juſtice or in- 
juſtice of the thing. Whilſt he was priſoner in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo, or fugitive at Orvieto, and thought he ſtood 


in need of Henry, he poſitively promifed to content him. 


Afterwards, he only amuſed him, till, by the emperor's 
means, he had recovered Florence. As ſoon as he was in 
poſſeſſion of that ſtate, which he had ſo much deſired, he 


avocated the proceſs to Rome, but, in all appearance, with 


intent never to decide it, if he could help it; becauſe whilſt 
the two parties remained uncertain of the deciſion, he made 


himſelf neceſſary to both. Can it therefore be ſaid, there 


was any ſign of juſtice or religion in his proceedings? cer- 
tainly, if Henry was to blame, as it is pretended, to feign 
ſcruples on pur poſe to gratify his paſſion, Clement was no leſs 


{o, not to try to reclaim him before the affair was begun, or 


to content him in caſe his ſcruples were well grounded. 
Though Henry had acted only through paſſion, which is 

however very uncertain, he would have been much more 
excuſable than the pope, who, in the poſt he filled, onght 
to have proceeded upon very different principles. 


A 


As for the emperor, he undoubtedly acted in this affair 
from motives of honour, intereſt, and policy, without juſ- 
tice or rclipion being concerned in his proceedings. He 
locked u on the queen of England, his aunt's divorce, as a 
dil. onoar, which, added to his intereſt to create Henry trou- 

| ; | blcs, 


aſi! 
ent! 
one 
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ficu 
nou 
be 
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nu: 
the 


ful 


fncerity. As ſhe believed the pope's authority unlimited, ſhe 


OF ENGLAND: 


thought herſelf the king's lawful wife, and in that belief, 
did not think herſelf obliged to reſign her right to another, 
on pretence of the king her huſband's ſcruples, which, in 
ker opinion, were groundleſs. Beſides, ſhe could not own 
her marriage null, without greatly injuring her daughter the 
princels Mary. Though ſhe had been convinced her mar- 
rage was unlawful in itſelf, ſhe believed the pope had power 
to render it valid, being ready however to ſubmit to the 
lame authority as ſoon as it ſhould be declared. Neverthe- 
ls, ſhe may be juſtly ſuſpected of having taken a falſe oath, 


to make her caule better. 


Much has been faid againſt Anne Bullen. 


375 

dies, who was in ſtrict alliance with France, was but too ca- 1533. 

pable of inducing him to obſtruct it to the utmoſt of his power.. 
As for queen Catherine, very probably, ſhe ated with Upon queen 


Catherine. 


But without Upon Anne 


inſiſting upon Sanders's invectives, which have been ſuffici- Bullen. 
ently refuted 4, ſhe can be charged before marriage but with 
one ſingle fault, namely, her yielding to the king before his 
marriage with Catherine was nulled. But it was very dif- 
cult for a young lady of her rank, to have reſolution e- 
nough to reſiſt the temptation of being a queen, if ſhe could: 
be lo lawfully, as it is likely the king made her believe. It 
cannot however be ſaid, ſhe yielded to the king's deſires 


before her marriage. 


nuary, and ſhe was not brought to bed till September *. 


He eſpouſed her at the lateſt in Ja- 


So 


there is nothing in that which can give occaſion for any 


ſulpicion. 


As for the 


© Sanders has aſſured the world, 
that the king lic ing her mother, ſent 
her huſband, fir Thomas Bullen, am- 
baſlador to France, and in his abſence, 
degot Anne Bullen upon his wife. At 


bereturn, he ſued a divorce againſt her 
In the archbihop's court, but the king 


letting him know ſhe was with child 
by him, he was, upon the king's de- 
ire, reconciled to his wite, Thus 
Anne Bullen, though the. went under 
the name of fir Thomas's daughter, 
yet was of the king's begetting. As 
he deteribes her, ſhe was il] ſhaped and 
vly, had fix fingers, a gag tooth, and 
4 tumour under her chin, At fifteen 
jears of age, he ſays both her father's 
butler, and chaplain lay with her; 
_ UL when in France ſhe led ſuch a diſ- 


the diſguiſed herſelf, 


Aa 4 


folute life, that ſhe was called the Eng- 
liſh hackney, That the French king 


reſt who were concerned in the affair, as the Upon the 


cardinals, and the king's, and the emperor's minitters, it Pope ss the 


3 
ing's, and 
the empe- 
ror's agents. 


liking her, ſne was called the king's 


mule, But returning to England, ſhe 
gained the king's affection, by the ap- 
earance of a ſevere virtue, with which 


The ſame au- 


thor adds, that the king had likewiſe + 


enjoyed her ſiſter, with a great deal 
more to the ditgrace of this lady, and 
her family. Hence we may ſee to 


what a height of rancour and malice _ 


bigotry and blind zeal in religious mat- 
ters are capable of carrying a man! 
Burnet, T. I. p. 44. 


e September 7, of the princeſs Eli- | 


zabeth, which afterwards mounted the 
throne, Hall, fol, 217. Stow, &c. 


may 
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15 33. may be affirmed, they acted only from worldly VIEWS, with. 
out any regard to religion. 
Upon the It cannot be ſaid, the univerſities of France and England 
univerſities, 
decided tne queſtions propoſed with entire freedom, ſince 
it is known what an influence {overeigns have upon the ac. 
tions of their ſubjects, when they are concerned. As to 
the univerſities of Italy, both parties accuſed one another 
of having corrupted them, the one by money, and the other 
by threats, As for the Engliſh clergy, they had lately re- 
ceived ſuch a check, that they had reafon to dread giving 
the king a freſh occaſion of anger. But it cannot be thence 
interred, that they decided contrary to their ſentiments, 
fince it oftens happens that truth is not oppoſite to intereſt, 
on Cran- J he fame may be ſaid of Cranmer, who being now tinfur- 
mer. ed with Luther's doctrine, could not look upon Julius's diſ. 
penſation as capable of rendering a marriage valid, which in 
itſelf was null and repugnant to the law of God. Indeed, 
he may have carneſtly embraced this opportunity, to give 
a mortal wound to the papal authority, in order to promote 
the reformation, But it cannot be affirmed, that he acted 
againſt his knowledge, in pronouncing the ſentence of di- 
vorce. At leaſt, his whole behaviour was directly oppol: te 
to ſuch obliquities. 

By what has been ſaid, may be eafily per ceived, that 
in this affair, which was properly a caſe of conſcience, very 
few of the actors had any but political views, without much 
regard to the precepts of religion, Nevertheleſs, God, who 
directs all the actions of men, without their knowing very 
often to what they may tend, drew from the proceedings 
of Henry, Clement, and Charles, the end he deſigned, that 
is, the reformation of the church of England, as will be 
ſeen i in the ſequel. If any one deſires fully to examine the 

caſe of Henry VIII's divorce, he would do well to caſt off 
all prejudice, and take care not to be miſled by the authors 
' who have writ on the ſubject. But if a man is contented 


With examining it hiſtorically, he is to conſider one. the 


political views of the principal actors. 


c PW | The ſentences of divorce being made publick, Henry took 
17 jerine 


remains in- care to acquaint Catherine With it, by the lord Mountjoy, 
Roxible. Who tried in vain to perſuade her to ſubmit. She {till re- 
e mained inflexible, affirming, ſhe would be the king's wife 
Herbert. till the pope had nulled the marriage, This a being 


She is to be brought to the king, he ordered her to be Kiled only prin- 


ſtiledr rice: 8 


cowager, Ceſs dowager of Wales. But ſhe refuſed to be ſerved by an 


Act. Pub. that would not treat her as — and the king thought 
XIV p.482, a nos 


he was to do in the caſe. 


OF ENGEL AND; 


not fit to remove ſuch as would ſhow her that reſpect f, 15 33. 

Shortly after, he notified his divorce, and new marriage to 
all the ſovereigns, and particularly to the emperor, 
coldly told the Engliſh ambaſſador 3, he would conſider what 
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who Henry no- 
tifics his 


marriage to 
the emperer. 


The news of the king's marriage, and the archbiſhop. of Herbert. 


5 5 135 N 
Canterbury's ſentence having reached Rome, the pope was Tt b. 
extremely angry with Henry, and the more, as a copy of nulls the 


pope 


his book againſt the papal authority had now appeared in 57<Þ>ithoy's 
Rome itſelf. The cardinals of the imperial faction improv- lerbeft. 
ing this occaſion, very earneſtly preſſed him to give ſen- Burnet, 
tence againſt the king, remonſtrating to him, that if he re- Hellingſh. 
ſented not ſuch an affront, the authority of the holy. fee 
would be at an end. Theſe remonſtrances produced their 
effect. The pope nulled the archbiſhop's ſentence, and de- The pope 


clared the king himſelf liable to excommunication, unleſs 


during the month of September, he reſtored the cauſe to its 
former ſtate, h He contented himſelf for this time with only esinſt the 
threatening him, becauſe he did not yet deſpair of reclaiming ing. 

him by the king of France's means, with whom he was go- 


ing to confer at Marſeilles. 


ELVES 2 com- 
minatery 
ſentence as 


The pope's aim in that interview was, firſt to celebrate The pope's 


the nuptials between Catherine his niece, and 


Orleans. 


the duke of ef gn in 


4 IE . the inter= _ 
In the next place, to deviſe with Francis ſome is ef 


view of 


expedient to adjuſt his differences with the king of England, Marſeilles. 
or if that conid not be done, to diſengage Francis from 


Henry's intereſts, 


Francis wiſhed fincerely, that ſome way 
might be found to reconcile them, becauſe he hoped to 


join in a league with both, the more eaſily to recover the 


duchy of Milan. 


Henry had uſed his utmoſt endeavours Burnet, 


to diſſuade him from the interview, being apprehenſive it T. III. 
would produce between Francis and Clement an union which 


f William Blount, lord Mountjoy, was 
to mix promiſes with threatnings, par- 
ticularly concerning Catherine's daugh- 
ter's being put next queen Anne's iſſue 
in the ſucceſſion. 
do. She ſaid, ſhe would not damn her 
ſoul, nor ſubmit to ſuch an infamy ; 

that ſhe was his wife, and would never 
cail herſelf by any other name, fince 
the proceſs ſtil] depended at Rome. 
Mountjoy having written a relation of 
what had paſſed between him and her, 
ſhowed it her; but ſhe daſhed with a 
pen all thoſe places in which ſhe was 


But all would not 


alled princeſs dowager. Burnet, T. 
. „ ö 

8 Sir Thomus Wrat, 1 
b The mere moderate cardinals were 
for finding a temper, that the ſentence 
ſhould not be definitive, but ſhould be 


given upon what kad been attempted. 


in England by the archbiſhop of Can» 
terbury, (which in tie ſtile of the ca- 
non law, was called the attentates,) 
and it was done accordingly, The ſen- 
tence was afhxed ſocn after at Dunkirk. 
Burnet, T. I. p. 133. Herbert, p. 


172. 


8 could 


—— —EZ-ÿ — 1 


Norfolk to 
Hall. | 


Durnet. 
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1533. could not but be to his prejudice i, He had ever reckoned 


that Francis would att in concert with him to frighten the 


| pope, and that their menaces would induce him at Jaſt to 
give him the ſatisfaction he required. But perceiving he 


| Fenry's de- could not prevail, he had publiſhed his marriage. From that 


55n. time, he was fully bent to widen the breach with Rome, un. 


teſs the pope and the king of France ſhould find, during their 


interview, ſome ſatisfactory expedient, for which he was ver 
He fends the Willing to wait. Mean while, he ſent the duke of Norfolk! 
duke of in embaſly to Francis, with orders to accompany him to Mar. 

ſeilles, and ſee whether there was yet any hopes of agree. 
ment. | | Te 


Herbert. The duke of Norfolk coming to the French court the iſt 


Burnet. 


Selling of July, waited upon the king, who was then on is jour- 


ney to Marſeilles , intending however to make ſome ſtay in 
Languedoc, before he went to the congreſs. He accompa- 
nied him ſome time, but hearing in the beginning of Auguſt, 
what was done at Rome againſt the king his maſter, would 
have returned, imagining his preſence would be of little ſer- 


Ele recalls vice at Marſeilles. Nevertheleſs at the king of France's 
Aim. ſollicitations, he contented himſelf with ſending the lord Roch- 


fort for freſh inſtructions from the king, who immediately 
recalled him. However, Francis ſo artfully managed Henry, 


. that he perſuaded him to ſend a perſon to Marſeilles, to be 
Gardiner, a witneſs of what ſhould paſs at the interview. Henry made 
choice of Stephen Gardiner, Sir John Wallop and Sir Francis 


Brian, and 
Bonner, are , : 1 | | | . | 
fent to Mar- Brian, with Edmond Bonner, a very proper perſon to exc- 


teills. cute the orders he gave him. 


The duke of The pope and Francis met at Marſeilles the beginning of 


Orleans's October, and within a few days, the duke of Orleans con- 
mars ſummated his marriage with Catherine de Medici, This 


The pope affair being ended, Francis ſollicited the pope in behalf of 
the king of England, and prevailed with him at laſt: to give 
content Henry entire ſatisfaction; but, to ſave the honour of the 
Henry. holy ſee, he would judge the cauſe himſelf in a conſiſtory, 


promiſes 
Francis to 


Herbert, 


his chief deſign in this interview, was from the interview and marriage pro- 
to ſerve him; but Henry replied, that poſed, or, at leaſt, to ſuſpend it till 
he was ſo ſure ef his nobility and com- the pope had given our king ſatisfaction; 
mons, that he had no apprehenſion of offering alſo aid for a war in Piedmont, 
any thing the pope could do, Burnet, if he would ſuffer no more money to 
T. III. p. 72. | . go out of his realm to Rome, and in- 
| k Together with George Bullen, ficad of the pope, to erett a patriarch, 
lord Rochford, fir William Paulet, fir Herbert, p, 169, Ss 
Anthony Brown, and fir Francis Bri- m The pope himſelf married the 
an, attended with a hundred and faxty young couple, Herbert, p. 17% 
| hogſe, Hall, fol. 211. Herbert, p. 168. e | 
from 


i Francis acquainted king Henry, that 1 And endeavoured to difſuade him 
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from which the cardinals of the emperor's faction ſhould be 1533. 
-+xcluded. Thus far all went very well. But Bonner, to WWW 
whom doubtleſs it was not thought fit to diſcover the ſecret, OO — 
demanding an audience of the pope “, acquainted him with 3 
the king his maſter's appeal to the next general council, from the king's 
the ſentence given or to be given againſt him, The pope A= q 
told him, before he declared himſelf, he would adviſe with XIV. . 476. ” 
the cardinals that were with him. Some days after, hay-Herbert, 
ing ſent for Bonner, he gave him for anſwer, that according The per | 
to the opinion of the cardinals, the appeal was unlawful. rejects Fr 
Bonner, without being ſurprized at the anſwer, acquainted Bonner no- 
him in the ſame manner with the like appeal of the archbiſhop ng Crane 
of Canterbury, from the ſentence which nulled his judgmentyeal. 18 
for the divorce. This put the pope into ſuch a rage, that The pope 
he talked of throwing Bonner into a cauldron of melted lead ?. him 
Guicciardini ſays Francis was ſo offended with Bonner's in-Burnet. 
ſolence, that he offered the pope to do all that lay in his 
power to procure him ſatisfaction for the affront, But if this 
be true, it was only a mere compliment. i 1 
Clement departed from Marſeilles the 12th of November, The biſhop 
2s much pleaſed with the king of France as he was diſ-f ts: 
faisfied with Henry. Mean while, Francis not deſpairing Flenry with - 
yet to adjuſt this affair, ſent into England John de Bellay freſh expe- 
biſhop of Paris, to propound new expedients to the king, Herbe: 
This prelate, who had reſided ſome time at the court of Eng- 9 
land as ambaſſador, wrought ſo with Henry, that he per- cepts them. 
ſuaded him at length to agree to an expedient he propoſed Burnet. 
to him a. So, pleaſed with having obtained more than he The biſhop 
durſt have expected, he very readily undertook to carry the 
good news himſelf to the pope, though it was then in the Herbe t. 
depth of winter. He found the pope inclined to do what Burnet. 
he could to end the affair amicably, and drew from him a 
politive promiſe, that the cauſe ſhould be judged at Cam- 
bray by ſuch as the king of England ſhould have no reaſon 
to except againſt. But Clement not truſting entirely to a Tbe pope 
verbal promiſe, deſired to have it under the king's own 1 the 
hand, that he approved of what was concerted. More- non ts 
over, to avoid all delays and evaſions, he fixed the day for wiiting. , 


a November 7. Ibid. until he had indifferent judges ſent, 
0 November 10. Ibid, who might hear the buſineſs, he would 
Or burning him alive. Durnet, alſo defer the execution of what he 
6H di 2508. | was inclined to do in withdrawing his 


y Namely, that if the pope would obedience from the Roman ſce, Her- 


che 


kt off the execution of his ſentence, bert, p. 173. 


— jo —— — We 4g. 


—— ——— ͤ ÆWU3ẽ—ũ——— — 
. . 


re fuſes to 
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1533: the return of the courier, who was to be ſent into Eng. 


land. 


4 


He fixes the This weighty affair being thus upon the point of conclu- 


day for an 


h p 5 7 
anfwer. ſion, the emperor's agents were very urgent with the pope | 
The empe- to revoke his engagement; but he told them he had given 3 
_ agents his word. However, they repeated their inſtances with ſuch 5 


— x , earneſtneſs, that at length they got him to promiſe, if Henry; 


retract. anſwer came not by the time appointed, he ſhould think 
himſelf diſingaged. Fhe courier not returning on the day 3 


Burnet, 


appointed, the imperialiſts, preſſed the pope to give ſentence 


* 


The pope threatning him with the emperor's reſentment. In ſhort, 
refuſes a, 


delay of Fx they ſo ardently ſollicited him, that though the biſhop of 


Jays, Paris only deſired a delay of fix days, he could not obtain 
Herbert. it. The pope, frighted by the menaces of the imperialiſts, 
Burnet. was fo entirely devoted to them, that what ſhould have been 


done, according to the uſual forme, in three conſiſtories, 


was done in one. In a word, the pope, without ſtaying tor | 


1 anſwer from England, publiſhed a ſentence *, declarin 
a lentence 


a Henry's marriage with Catherine good and Jawful, and re- 
8 _ * 1 * ob - o - 0 „ * : 
\ Henry, ©  qQuiring him to take his wife again, with denunciation of 


cenſures in caſe of diſobedience. TWO days after came the 
The courier COurier with füll powers for the biſhop of Paris, as the pope 


returns juſt had deſired. Several cardinals moved to revoke what had 


33 been done but the emperor's party preſſed him ſo cloſely, 
| that the motion was rejected. Thus the pope, who had 
revoke the amuſed the king for fix years by affected delays, could not 


ſentence. 


Herbert. DE perſuaded to grant him {ix days, and by this precipitation, J 
Burnet, Was the cauſe of the Romiſh church's loſs of the kingdom 


e ige 


| Remark on It muſt however be confeſſed, that it is very difficult to | 


the king's conceive what the king's view was in the agreement he pre- 
conducts 


tended. to make with the pope. Can it be ſuppoſed he 


meant to quit his newly acquired title of ſupreme head t 


the church of England? but he appeared ſo jealous, during 
the reſt of his days, of his ſupremacy, which kept the 
clergy in awe, whereas before, the clergy depended more on 
the pope than on him, that there is no likelihood he would 
think of parting with this prerogative. And yet, how could 


the king's: ſupremacy ſubſiit in caſe he agreed with the pope 1 


Or how could the pope reſolve to content him with reſpect 
to his divorce, without requiring him to reſign his ſuprema- 
cy? Certainly it is impoſſible to reconcile theſe two things; 


T On the 23d of March: Burnet, T. I. p. 136. 4 
- which 


againſt Henry, repreſenting to him that he was amuſed, and 
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which gives occaſion to ſuſpect, the king acted not with ſin- 1533. 
cerity in his pretended agreement with the pope, and that af? 
ter having juſtified his divorce by the pope's ſentence, he meant. 

to drop him there, and withdraw from his obedience, This Burnet, 
ſuſpicion is confirmed by what paſſed in England, at the T. III. P. 92. 
very time the king diſpatched the courier to Rome, with 

the engagement the pope had deſired. I have obſerved that 

the biſhop of Paris went poſt from London about the end 

of December; that upon his arrival at Rome he ſent a 

courier to the king to acquaint him with what he had ob- 

tained of the pope; and that the king ſent back the ſame 

courier with his approbation. Now what ſpeed ſocver the 

biſhop and courier could make, it is impoſſible the courier 

could return to Rome before the middle of January. But 

at the very time the king diſpatched the courier, he held at 
Weſtminſter a parliament, where acts were paſſed directly 

contrary to the agreement he ſeemed to deſire. 

The parliament meeting the fifteenth of January 15 34, 1334. 
opened the ſeſſion with repealing the ſtatute of Henry IV. AA 
againſt hereticks. This was not with deſign to exempt Parliament. 
them from the penalties in that ſtatute, ſince it was enacted . Nes 

in this that they ſhould be burned, but only to hinder the Burget. 
clergy from being ſole judges in cauſes of this nature. That Act to take 
was the real intent of the new act, whereby, for the fu. Tom the 
ture, hereticks were to be proſecuted and tried according c _ 


| : | cognizance 
to the laws of the land, without any regard to the canon of hereg: 


By another ſtatute, which the parliament paſſed at the 
ſame time, it was enacted, Firſt, That all convocations 
ſhould be called for the future by the king's writ. Second- 
ly, That the king ſhould name thirty-two perſons, ſix- 


This year, on June 24, died Mary, 
queen dowager of France, and wife ot 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 
Hall, fol. 217. 

t By the ſtatute of Henry IV. bi- 
ſhops might, upon ſuſpicion of hereſy, 
eommit any, perſon to priton, without 
preſentment or accuſation, contrary to 
what was practiſed. in all other caſes. 
Therefore the ſtatute of Henry IV. was 
repealed, but thoſe of Richard II. 
and Henry V. were left ſtill in force, 
with the following regulation : that 
hereticks ſhould be proceeded againſt 
upon preſentments, by two witneſſes at 
leaſt, and then committed, | ut brought 
do anſwer to their indictments in oven 


court; and if found guilty, and would 
not abzure, or were relapſe, to be ad- 
judged to death; the King's writ de 
h@retico comburendo being firſt had, 


This act is the fourteenth in the Sta- 


tute book, thirty-third in the records, 


thirty-firſt in the jovrnal, It may eafily . 


be imagined how acceptable this act 
was to the whole nation, fince it was 
an effectual limitation ot the eccleſiaſti- 
cal power, in one of the moſt uneafy 
parts of it. And this regulation of the 


arbitrary proceedings of the ſoiritual 


courts, was a particnlar bleſſing to the 
fa vourers of the reformation, Burnet, 
tom. I. p. 147. 


teen 


Turnet, 


„„ Fan HEIS/T-O.R-Y 

15 34. teen of both houſes of parliament, and as many of the cet. 
WAL gy, to examine the canons and conſtitutions of the church, 
Another with power to abrogate or confirm ſuch as they thought 


 Matute WET Ry a Og 5 
wy the fit. As it is certain the parliament acted by the directions 


Ling is im- of the court, it may eaſily be conceived the king was not 
powered to much inclined to agree with the pope, though by the engage- 


=_ ment he did ſend or had already ſent to Rome, he ſeemed re- 


ſioners to re- ſolved. OR | Sos 2 5 i 
form the ere is another argument of the little regard Henry had 


Ack op at. for the pope, at the very time he was going to obtain all his 1 


Act of at- | | 
tainder a- deſires. Before the news came to England of the ſentence 


| _ againſt the king, the parliament paſſed an act of attainder 
eren againſt Elizabeth Barton, commonly called the Holy maid of 


Hall. 
| Burnet. Kent, who pretending to be inſpired, foretold, that“ if the 
| “ king married Anne Bullen he ſhould not be a king a month 
| 8 ce longer.” This nun having been wrought upon and in- 
| ſtructed by a certain curate, counterfeited the propheteſs, and 


Hall, 


Stow. mixed with her prediction invectives againſt the king's pro- 


Hollingh, -edings in the affair of the divorce, and threats againſt his 


Burnet. . 5" 
Strype's chief counſellors. Several Franciſcans countenanced her pre- 
Mem, tended revelations, ſo that ſhe was in great repute with the 


people; nay, archbiſhop Warham, ſir Thomas More, and 


= is ad- John Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, were deceived with the reſt, 


judged todie, But at length, the nun and her accomplices being appre- 
hended by the king's order, the affair was ſo carefully exa- 
mined, that the whole contrivance was diſcovered, and the 

_ counterfeit . propheteſs condemned to die with her corrup- 
ters. However, as the affair had made a great noiſe, the 
king was pleaſed it ſhould be brought before the parliament, 
to render their condemnation more authentick. Sanders 
would fain reckon this nun and her accomplices for mar- 
tyrs, though their own confeſhons ſufficiently juſtified their 
condemnation u. If the king had really intended to be re- 
conciled to the court of Rome, nothing could be more un- 
ſeaſonable than to paſs this act, when the affair of the di- 
vorce ſeemed to be upon the point of being adjuſted to his 
ſatisfaction. . 15 „ 
1 Whilſt 


u Elizabeth Barton, of Kent, in the pheey and ſupernatural impulſe, Where- 


pariſh of Aldington, being troubled upon he taught her to counterfeit 


with a ſort of hyſterical fits, which trances, and to utter ſpeeches againſt 
diſtorted her limbs ſo, that people be- the wickedneſs of the times, partcu- 
gan to think her inſpired of God, was larly againſt hereſy and innovation. At 
perſuaded. by Ricaard Maſter, the pa- length ſhe gave out, that on ſuch a 


| riſh prieſt, who hoped to draw great day ſhe ſhould be perfectly cured, G 


e ol 


advantages from it, to pretend to pro- ſhe went in pilgrimage to the 379% hed 
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ity in England. After what Clement had done, there was 


the blefied virgin, in a chapel within 
ede pariſh of Aldington, the reputation 
whereof the crafty prieſt had a mind to 
raiſe, On the day appointed, above 
two thouſand people were gathered to- 
ecther to ſee the miraculous cure, Be- 
aug brought to the chapel, ſhe fell into 
cne of her fits, and ſpoke many words 
of great piety, ſaying, that by the in- 
firation of God, ſhe was called to be 
3 nun, and that doctor Bocking (a 
con of Chriſt-church, in Canter- 
bury, an aſſociate of the prieſt's) was to 
be her ghoſtly father. 
ke ſeemed, by the interceſſion of our 


lady, to be perfectly recovered, and af- 


terwards became a nun, in the prio- 
ry of St. Sepulchre's, in Canterbury, 
where Bocking frequently viſited her, 


le, with ſome others, being appre- 
denſive the King's marriage with Anne 


Bullen might be detrimental to the po- 


ih religion, perſuaded the nun to me- 


Nance the king with death. The fri- 
ers that were in the conſpiracy, had 
agreed to publiſh theſe revelations in 
their ſermons up and down the king- 
dom. They had given notice of them 


to the pope's ambaſſadors, and brought 


the maid to declare her revelations to 
wem. They had alſo ſent an account 
do queen Catherine, for encouraging 
zer to ſtand out and nos ſubmit to the 
kus. The king, who had deſpiſed 
me thing long, ordered, that in No- 
vember the laſt year, the maid and her 
accomplices ſhould be brought into the 
dar Chamber, where, before many 
lords, they all without rack or torture 
confeſſed the whole cheat, and were 
ahudgea to ſtand in St. Paul's all the 
ermon time, after which, every one 
n the Sunday following read his con- 


Preſently after 


feſſion openly before the people, Then 


they were carried to the Tower, where 
they lay till the ſeſſion of parliament, 


The matter being brought before the 
houſe, the nun, Richard Maſter, doc- 
tor Bocking, Richard Dering, Henry 
Gold, a London miniſter, Richard Riſ- 
by, were attainted of high treaſon, and 
executed at Tyburn, April 21. The 
biſhop of Rocheſter, Thomas Abel, 


.and four more, were judged guilty of 


miſpriſion of treaſon, and to forfeit their 


goods and chattels to the king, and to 
be impriſoned during pleaſure, 
wicked deſigns of this impoſture did 


The 


much alienate people from the intereft 
of Rome, and made the other acts both _ 
paſs more eaſily, and be better received 

by the people. It was alto generally 
believed, that what was now diſcover- 
ed was no new practice, but that many 


of the viſions and miracles by which 


religious orders had raiſed their credit, 
were of the ſame nature; and it made 


way for the deſtroying of all the mo- 


naſteries in England. Biſhop Fiſher 
pleaded in his excuſe, that all he did was 
only to try whether her revelations 
were true. And for his concealing 
what ſhe had told him about the king, 
he thought it needleſs to ſay any thing, 
becauſe ſhe (as ſhe ſaid) had told it to. 
the king herfelf, So he refuſed to 
make any ſubmiſſion; and yet it does 
not appear that the king proceeded a- 
gainſt him upon this at, See Hall, 
fol. 219, Kc. Stow, p. 570. Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 150, & . | 

w From Edward Karne, and WI. 
liam Revet, who were employed to ſo- 
licit this important duſinais. Herbert, 
p · 173+ „ 


"FA no 


Herbert. 


* 


| 
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1534. no other way; it was neceſſary either to withſtand him vigo. 


Gam rouſiy, or prepare to endure all the ſeverities and indignities, 
to which England was liable in the reigns of Henry II. and 


John Lackland. But the times were altered. The Engliſh 1 


were no longer willing to ſubmit to the baſe actions require 
by the popes of their anceſtors, neither was the king's inter- 
eſt different from that of his ſubjects. Thus, every one be- 
ing equally tired of the papal yoke, it was deemed more ho- 
nourable to demoliſh at once that formidable power, under 
which the kingdom had fo long groaned, than vainly to ex- 
pect, it would of itſelf be reduced within due bounds. It may 
be eaſily judged, the favourers of the new religion were not 
ſparing of their pains to bring things to this ſtate. The reſo- 


a few days an act was paſſed containing ſundry articles, all 
tending to the ſame point. | | | 


AR abolih- The firſt confirmed the ſtatute for aboliſhing the annates, 


ing the papal ins: 
authority. or firſt fruits. 


By the ſecond it was enacted, that for the future, the pop: 


biſhops ; but that, when a biſhoprick ſhall become vacant, 
the king ſhall ſend to the chapter a conge d'elire, and in caſc 
the election ſhall not be over within twelve days after the li- 


wear fealty to the king, and then be recommended by bis 
majeſty to the archbiſhop to be conſecrated. That if the bi. 
thop elect or archbiſhop refuſe to obey the contents of this 
act, they ſhall be liable to the penalty of premunire. More- 
over, all perſons were expreſly forbid to apply to the biſhop 
of Rome for bulls, palls, and the like. 5 

Statut. c. 21. By a third article, were aboliſhed, Peter- pence, all pro- 
curations, delegations, expeditions of bulls, and diſpenſati- 
ons coming from the court of Rome; and the archbiſhop ot 
Canterbury was appointed to grant all ſach diſpenſations, &c. 
as ſhould not be contrary to the law of God, on condition 


king's exchequer x. Moreover, all religious houſes, excmp! 
and not exempt, ſhould be ſubject to the archbiſhop's viſita- 
tion“. a TT Os | 


x All diſpenſations formerly taxed at whoſe elections were formerly confirm- 
or above tour pounds, ſhould be alſo ed by the pope, were now to be con- 
confirmed under the great ſeal, firmed bythe king, See the act, be- 

Y All monaſteries, &c. heretofore ing 21 in the Statute book, 27 in the 
exempt from the archbiſhop's viſitation, Record, and $ in the Journal, 
were fill to be fo, and ſuch abbex © 5 


7 


Statut. c. 20. lution that had been taken was quickly put in execution, In f 


ſhall have nothing to do in the nominating or preſenting of 


cence, it ſhall belong to the king. That the biſhop elect ſhall. 


that part of the money thence ariſing ſhall be paid into the | 
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By a fourth, it was enacted that the king's marriage with 


eine widow of his brother prince, Arthur ſhould be WW 
held null and void, and that ſhe ſhould be reputed only prin- 7 50 


cels dowager of Wales. On the contrary, the king's mar- 
rage with Anne Bullen is declared valid, and the ſucceſſion 
to the crown ſettled upon their itiue. Moreover, it is ſaid, 
that any perſon of what quality ſoever, who ſhall ſpeak or 
write againſt the king's marriage, ſhall! be adjudged a traitor 
to the king and ſtate, and that all the king's ſubjects with- 
out diſtinction ſhall be obliged to ſwear, they will obſerve 
and maintain the contents of this act. After this, follows 
a lift of the marriages forbid by the law of God, among 
which is that of a man with his brother's widow; and it 
was enacted, that no ſuch marriages ſhould be allowed for 
the future, and that ſuch as were then! in being {hould be di- 


ſolved. 


Thus was the papal authority aboliſhed in England by act The people 


of parliament. 
preſent when the act paſſed . However, there was but one 
lngle biſhop who refuſed to ſet his name to it, becauſe they 
|. made a great difference betwen ſubmitting to an act paſſed 
dy a lawtul authority and giving their vote for it. The ge- 
nerality of the people expreſſed great joy to ſee themfelves freed 
from a yoke, which neither they nor their forefathers could 
bear. None but the monks exclaimed againſt it, and drew 
upon themſelves the king's indignation, the effects whereof 
they afterwards felt. Thoſe who wiſhed for the reforma- 
tion were highly pleaſed to ſee the main obſtacle removed, 
believing the reſt would quickly follow. But this reforma- 
tion, which they ſo impatiently expeted, made not in this 
reign all the progreſs, they imagined they had reaſon to 

hope. 
The parliament break eing up the Zoth of March a, atfer 
ll the members had [worn to oblerve what was enjoined in 
the 


Indeed, there were few biſhops and aobots z9Joice at it, 


2 There were preſent. only the arch- 
hoy of Canterbury, the bitkops of 
London, Wincheſter, Bath and W. ls, 
Lan lalfe, and Cauliſi- „ with twelve ab- 
Tops Burnet, tom. J. p. 144» 

Beſides the acts mentioned above, 
"ng were others of ſome importance 
nabe; namely, 1. That perſons in- 
aced of petit treaſon, wilful murder, 
wodery, or other felony, and 122 
thelr arraignment {ſtanding mute, 0 


de <mptorily challenging above cxenty 


Vo E. VI. 


of the jury, or elſe refuf ing to anſwer 
directly to their indictments, ſhall nor 
have the benefit of the elergy. 2. By 
anctlie r, the deteſtable vice of buggery 
Was d d felony. 3. There was 
alio an act made to prevent the deſtroy- 
ing of wild fowl, whereby it was en- 
joined, that none ſhould be taken from 
the laſt day of May, to the laſt of Au- 
guſt, upon pain of one year's impriſon- 
ment. 4. Whercas {ome people had 
gathered into tew hands, ſeveral forms 
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Oath taken 
by the ſub- 
jects accord- 
ing to the 
act, | 
Act. Pub, 
XIV. p.487, 


Burnet, 


T. 1. p. 146. 


Act. Pub. 
XIV. p. 492. 


Fiſlier and 
More refuſe 


THE HISTORY 
15 24. the fore mentioned act, the king ſent commiſſioners throu h. 
WAL out the kingdom to adminiſter the fame oath to all his ſub. 


jects. 


The collection of the publick acts contains the oaths | 


of ſeveral abbots and fryars of all orders to this effect: that 
they would be faithful to the king, the queen, their heirs and 
ſucceſſors : that they owned the king for ſupreme head of the 
church of England: that the biſhop of Rome has no more 
Kc. — 527. Juriſdiction than any other biſhop: that they renounced his 
obedience: that they would preach ſincerely doctrines agree. 
able to the holy ſcriptures: that in their prayers, they would MW 
pray firſt for the king as ſupreme head of the church 6 1 
England, then for the queen and her iflue, and laſtly for the | 


archbiſhop of Canterbury b. 


Some time after, Lee archbi- 


ſhop of York certified by a writing of the 5th of May, that ö 
in the convocation of his province it was declared, the pope | 
had no more power in England than any other biſhop. On- 


ly 


John Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and fir Thomas More | 


to take the late chancellor, refuſed to ſign the act of parliament, which 
contained three principal articles, the ſucceſſion of the crown, | 
the nullity of the king's firſt marriage with the validity of 
his ſecond, and the aboliſhment of the papal authority, } 


oith, and 
are ſent to 
the Tower, 
Herbert, 
Strype. 
Burnet. 


conſent to them, whereupon they were committed to the 


They 


offered to ſign the firſt article; but for the other 1 


two, they ſaid, their conſcience would not ſuffer them to 


Tower ©, 


and great plenty of cattle, particularly 


ſheep, ſome to the number of twenty 
thouſand, whereby the rents of lands 


were not only increaſed, but alſo til- 


lage very much decayed, ſcme churches 
and towns had been pulled down, and 


the price of corn, cattle, &c, ' exceſ- 


ſively enhanced; it was therefore en- 


acted, that no man ſhould keep above 
two thouſand ſheep at one time: and 
not hoid above two farms at once, and 


thoſe to be in the pariſh where he lives. 


5. That no man ſhould buy bound 


books brought from beyond fea, nor 
buy any ſuch by retail. See Statut. 
25. Hen. VIII. | 

b Gardiner wrote to Cromwell from 
Wincheſter the 6th of May, that the 
lord Audley and others, with all the 
abbote, priore, wardens, and curates, 
within the ſhire had taken the oath. 
The forms in which they did it are 
not known, for though they were en- 
rolled, yet jn queen Mary's days Bon- 


examine the records, and raze out all | 


the oath, More was firſt called, and 


Whilſt } 
ner and others were commiſſioned to a 


things done either in contempt of the 
ſee of Rome, or the defamation of re- 
ligious houſes. However, two of the 
ſubſcriptions of religious orders, dated 
May 4, 1534, eſcaped their diligence. | 
One is by fix abbies, the other by the | 
prioreſs and convent of the Dominican 
nuns at Deptford, See Burnet's col- 
lection, N. 50. vol. I, „ 

© At a meeting of the privy council # 
at Lambeth, many were cited to take 


the oath being tendered him, he e- 
plied, after having conſidered the act, 
he would neither blame thoſe that 
made it, nor thoſe that ſwore the oath : Þ 
but for his part, though he was willing 
to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, if he might | 
be ſuffered to draw up the oath him- 
ſelf, yet for the oath that was oftered | 
him, his conſcience ſo moved him, that 
he could not, without havarding 1 l 
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Whilſt theſe oaths were adminiſtring throughout the king- 1534. 
dom, the king ſent the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of ww 


Durham 4 to tell Catherine, ſhe muſt forbear aſſuming the 


Henry ac- 


titte of queen, and lay before her the reaſons that moved quaints Ca- 


therine with 


the parliament to deprive her of it. But ſhe replied, ſhe the a& of 
believed ber marriage with the king good and lawful, and parlament. 


ſhould hold it as ſuch to her dying day: that ſhe had never ©? 
conſummated her marriage with prince Arthur; and they who 


p. 175. 
The queen's 


affirmed it, ſpoke not the truth: that ſhe was not bound to anſwer. 


ſubmit to the archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſentence, ſince 
the pope had nulled it and decreed the contrary e: that 
the king's marriage with Anne was not valid, as being 
made during the appeal: that ſhe was not obliged to ſubmit 
to the acts of the parliament, not being the king's ſub- 
ject but his wife: that beſides, theſe acts were made by the 
king's ſubjects, upon an affair wherein he was party. 


Though Henry would have been very glad of Catherine's Negotiation 
ſubmiſſion to what the parliament had enacted, it was not between 


her obſtinacy that gave him the moſt uncaſineſs. The em 


Francis and 


Fl Henry 


peror having undertaken to execute the pope's ſentence, Hen- fruitleſs, 
ry was naturally to expect to be attacked by that powerful Herbert. 


enemy. In order therefore to prevent him, or to put him- 
{elf in a ſtate of defence, he deſired to make a league with 


foul, take it. Upon which, being de- 
ed to withdraw, others were called 
nron, and did all take the oath, except 
Filker, who anſwered in almoſt the 
ſame manner as More had done. Then 
More was again brought in, and they 


hewed him how many had taken it; 


le aid, he judged no man for doing 
it, only he could not do it himſelf, 
being aſked the reaſon, be replied, be 
feared it might provoke the king the 


more againſt him, if he ſhould offer 


reaſons, which would be called difput- 


ing againſt Jaw » but however, if the 


king would command him to do it, he 
would put them in writing, Cranmer 
urged him with this argument, that 
ſince he blamed not others for taking 
It, it ſeemed he was not perſuaded it 
was a ſin, but was doubtful in the 
matter: but he did know certainly, 
ne ought to obey the king and the law; 
theretore he was oblized to do that a- 
bout which he was certain, notwith- 
tanJing his doubtings, He anſwered, 
tough he had examined the matter 


«ry carefully, yet his conſcience leaned: 


B b 2 


poſitively to the other fide, and offered 
to purge himieli by oath that it was 
purely out of conſcience that he refuted 
it, The abbot of Weſtminſter preſſed _ 
bim, (with an argument too often uſed 


in the like cafes) that he might fee 


his conſcience was erroneous, ſince the 
great council of the realm was of ano- 
ther mind. Cranmer, in a letter to 
Cromwell, earneſtly prefied to accept 
the oath as More and Fiſher offered ; 
for if they once fw re to the ſucceſſion. 
it weuld quiet the kingdom, ſince all 


others would acquietce and fubnut to 


the juggwents or fo great men. But 
this ſage advice was not followed. Bur- 
net, vol. I. p. 156. Strype's Mem. 
e | 

d Edward Lee, and Cuthbert Tun» 


ſtal: they waited” upon Catherine at 


Bugden, near Huntingdon, 
p. 175: 
e Adding, that ſhe would never 
leave the name of a queen, but always 
take herſeif for king Henry's wife, 

Herbert, p. 175. 


Herbert, 


the 
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— 


nere 
the king of France by a new treaty, which would render 
their union more effectual for their common defence. Francis 
ſeemed very ready to comply, but meant that all the terms 
ſhould be to his advantage, and to make Henry ſubſervient 
to his deſigns elſewhere, He had. ſtill an eye upon the duchy 
of Milan, as upon what belonged to him of right, and had 


been unjuſtly taken from him, and deſigned to recover it, 


though he had expreſly renounced it by the treaty of Cam- 
5 bray. To that end he had ſacrificed the honour of bis 
houſe, in marrying his ſecond ſon to a baſtard branch of the 


family of the Medici, becauſe he did not think he could pro- 
cecd without the pope, But on the other hand, he was 
afraid of iofing the fruit of that alliance, by uniting too 
cloſely with the King of England, whom the pope could now 
conſider but as an open enemy. In this perplexity, he en- 
deavoured to perſuade Henry to act only privately, by ſend— 
ing large ſums to the German proteſtants to foment the dil 


ſention between them and the emperor, and embroil him ſo, | 


as to hinder him from thinking of Italy. Henry did not ab- 
ſolutely reje& the propoſal. He was very willing to affilt the 
proteſtants with a good ſum of money; but pretended withal 
that Francis ſhould attack Navarre with a powerful army, 
whiltt on his part he carried war into Flanders. But Francis 
could not reſolve to join fo openly with England, for fear of 


_ offending the pope. Belides, he turned all his thoughts to 
the Milaneſe, where an accident about the end of the laſt 


year gave him an opportunity to carry his arms. As this 


accident was the occaſion or pretence of a new war between 
the emperor and the king of France, it Ins be neceſiary 


The duke of 


Milan be- 
heads Mer- 
veilles the 
King of 
France's 
envoy. 
Bellai, - 
Mezerai, 


P. Daniel, 


briefly to mention it. 
Franceſco Sforza was no ſooner reſtored to Milan upon 


very hard terms, but he wiſhed to be freed from the empe- 


ror's yoke, and the obligation to pay him the ſum he had 


promiſed. Francis having ſome knowledge of Sforza's diſ- 


poſition, believed he ſhould cheriſh it, in hopes of reaping 


by it one day ſome advantage. But as Sforza greatly feared | 


to give the emperor ſuſpicion, and conſequently the affair 
was to be managed very privately, Francis found means to 
keep at Milan an envoy, who could not be ſuſpe&ed. He 


choſe for that purpoſe a Milaneſe gentleman, called Merve- | 
illes, who having been formerly baniſhed from Milan by |} 
Ludovico the Black, had lived in France ever fince. The 


troubles of the Milaneſe being entirely ended by the peace of 
Cambray, Merveilles returned home with a letter of cre- 
dence for the duke, to which the duke ſent an anſwer, fe: 


ceiving 
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ceiving the gentleman as envoy of France, though in pub- 1534. 
lick he treated him not as ſuch. However ſecret Marvcilles's SW 
negotiation might be, the emperor had ſome notice of it. 
and made great complaints to the duke, who, to remove all 
ſuſpicion, reſolved to ſacrifice to him this envoy. Accord- 
ingly, he ſuborned a perſon to quarrel with Merveilles, which 
ended in the murder of the party employed, who was killed 
by Merveilles's ſervants, without however their maſter's be- 
ing preſent. Whereupon Merveilles was committed to pri- 
l fon. and two days after beheaded, without any one being 

ſuffered to ſpeak with him. Francia hearing of it, wrote a 

menacing letter to the duke, and acquainted all his allies 
with what had hap pened. The duke would have excuſed 
himſelf, by denying that Merveilles was at Milan as envoy. 
What he ſaid was true in reſpect to the publick. But he 
could not difown his own letter to the king in anſwer to the 
letter of credence. When the French ambaſlador informed 
the emperor of the outrage committed at Milan upon Mer- 
veilles, he coldly anſwered, He conld not conceive, how the 
king of France could be affected with the death of a ſubject 
of the duke of Milan, whom his ſovereign had puniſhed 
according to his deſerts. This anſwer made the king be- 
eve, the emperor was concerned in Merveilles's death, 
which was a freſh cauſe of diſguſt, and inflamed his deſire of 
. revenge, But on the other hand, he was not ſorry the ſa- Francis 
tisfaction he demanded was 1 8 becauſe he intended to en te 
take occaſion from thence to enter the Milaneſe ſword in war e (2 
hand. To that purpoſe, he ordered a levy of lanſquenets Milanefe, 
in Germany, and demanded paſſage of the duke of Savoy to 9 
go and chaſtiſe the duke of Milan. But that prince fearing the luke „ 
to diſpleaſe the emperor would. not grant it. For which Savoy, and | 
reaſon Francis, who could not enter the Milaneſe but by ee 
paiing through the duke of Savoy's dominions, reſolved to war againſt 
make war upon him, uſing for pretence certain claims he had him, 
in right of Louiſa his mother to the inheritance of the late 

duke of Savoy. Pill every thing was ready to begin the 
war, he ſpent the whole year in divers negotiations, tending 
tocreate the emperor troubles, and di Able him to aſſiſ the 
duke of Savoy. | 

Whilft Francis was thus employed, the ſituation of the Clement _ 
affairs of Italy was changed by the death of Clement VII. 1 
Who was carried off by a fit of ſickneſs the twenty fixth | eng 
deptember. "The twelfth of October following, cardinal him. 


Farneſe was choſen pope, and aſlumed the name of Paul III. Guicciard. 
B | There | 


and reſieain all ſuch aer hereſies 
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1534. There were likewiſe this year in Germany ſome altera. 
[ tions, which put the affairs of the proteſtants in a tolerable 
Affairs of ſituation, The landgrave of Heſſe defeated king Ferdinand's 
= pen army, commanded by the count Palatine, and reſtored the 
„„ due of Wirtemberg to his dominions. Ferdinand, not be. 
ing able any longer to reſiſt the landgrave, was forced to 
agree to the duke's reſtoration ; but withal obtained, that 
both the duke and the Jandgrave ſhould acknowledge ha tor 
king of the Romans. Shortly after, the elector of Saxon 
acknowledged him alſo, having firſt got a promiſe from him, 
that he would not ſuffer any perſon to be moleſted in the 
empire on the account of religion, | 
. F Clement V iÞ's death cauſed no aleration in the meaſureg 
to the rup- taken by the court of England to ſhake off entirely the pa. 
ture with pal yoke. Matters had FO carried too far ever to recede, 
a axe Beſides, the king having not much to fear from abroad, b 
Burnet, reaſon of the troubles, the emperor was like to be involved 
Hall, in, and his ſubjects being inchned to ſupport him, it would 
Hollingſh. have been imprudent to neglect ſo favourable a juncture, and 
Divers acts leave his work unfiniſhed. So, the parliament meeting the 
paſted upon third of November, paſſed ſeveral material acts, of which it 
| 3 will ſuffice to relate the ſubſtance, in order to ſhow they al 
tended to the ſame point, that is, to break all the bonds 
which had ſerved to hold the 288 in N to the 
Popes, | 
1. Ac con- The firſt act confirmed the king's title of ſupreme head of 
firms the the church of England, already given him by the clergy . 
OO Though Henry had very willingly accepted this title from 
the church. the clergy, nay, had not left them the liberty to refuſe it, he 


ſeemed however to doubt, whether he ſhould receive it when 
offered by the parliament. He was pleaſed firſt to adviſe 
with his council, and conſult ſome of the biſhops, whether 
out of ſcruple, or to ſhow it was not extorted. They 
whom he conſulted having ſatisfied him, that the authority 
aſſumed by the biſhop of Rome over the whole church had 
no foundation in ſcripture, he baniſhed all his ſcruples, if 
it be true that he had any, and from thenceforward took all 


occaſions to improve the prerogatives which flowed from this 
new title. | 


f And declared, that the king, his 07 and offences, which by any 
heirs, and ſucceſſors, ſhall have ſull manner of ſpiritual juriſdiction ought 
power and authority to viſit, reform to be reformed, See Statut. 


by 
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By the ſecond act it was declared treaſon to ſpeak, write, 1534+ 
or imagine any thing againſt the king or queen s. — 
The third debarred perſons accuſed of treaſon of the bene- 3 
fit of ſanctuary, of the kings 


By a fourth, the parliament ae a form of oath con- III. Con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion; to be taken by all the king's ſubjects, rar I 
and annulled all former oaths upon that head. IV. Form. 

The fifth was very grievous to the clergy, as it gave the & 9th. 
king the annates and firſt fruits of the benefices; whereas by d. the 4 8 
the act already paſſed, the eccleſiaſticks were in hopes of fruits and 
being ever freed from that burden. Moreover, by the ſame my to 
act the yearly revenue of the tenth part of all livings was 

granted to the king. | 

By a ſixth ſtatute, proviſion was made for twenty five fub-v7 aa; 
fragan biſhops, each of whom was to depend on his dioce- gan biſhops. 
ſan, who was to preſent two to the king for him to chooſe. 
one, Thus was revived in the church of England the uſe 
d Chorepiſcopi, introduced into the primitive church, but 
afterwards diſcontinued for ſeveral centuries . 

Laſtly, The parliament condemned Fiſher biſhop of Ro- Fiſher and 
cheſter, and Sir Thomas More to perpetual impriſonment, More are 
and confiſcated all their eſtates, for refuſing to take the oath by: 4 - 

enjoined by the act of the former ſefion. This ſentence liament. 


Was conſidered by ſome. as very unjuſt, whillt others admired Burnet, 


8 Or u eil thi kiag hevetick, @hit. 


matick, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper, 
waich opprobrious names ſome inſolent 
friars were very liberal of. 

h To be paid between Chriſtmas and 
the firſt of April, It was ordered in 
this act, that the chancellor of Eng- 


land hould direct into every dioceſe in 
the realm, commiſſions in the king's 


name, under his great ſeal, as well to 
the archbiſhop and biſhop of every dio- 
ceſe, as to ſuch other perſons as the 
king ſhould appoint 3 5 to examine, 
| ſearch, and require, by all ways and 
means, the true, juſt, and whole year- 
ly value of all the manors, lands, te- 
nements, hereditaments, rents, tithes, 

offerings, emoluments, and all other pro- 
fits, as well ſpiritual as temporal, belong- 
ing to any archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, 
-—archdeaconry, deanery, hoſpital, col- 


lege, prebend, cathedral, or collegiate 
church, — parſonage, vicarage, — free 


chapel, or any other benefices or pro- 
motion fpiritual, Accordingly, ſeve- 
ral commilſioners were appointed for 


er b 


each county, with whom were Joined 
the biſhops of the reſpective dioceſes, 
and a certain number of auditors. The 
valuations that were thus taken by 


theſe commiſſioners, were all returned 


to Cromwell, maſter of the rolls; and 
according to them have the firſt fruits 
been paid ever ſince. Spe Mem. 
tom, I. p. 411. 

i The towns appointed for ſuffragan 
ſees were, Thetford, Ipſwich, Colche- 
ſter, Dover, Guilford, Southampton, 


Taunton, Shaftſbury, Molton, Marl- 


borough, Bedford, Leicefter, Glouceſter, 
Shrewſbury, Briſtol, Penreth, Bridg- 
water, Nottingham, Grantham, Hull, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, Pereth, and 
Berwick, St. Germans, and the Iſle of 
Wight, They were to exerciſe ſuch ju- 
riſdiction as the biſhop of the dioceſe 
ſhould give to them ; but their autho- 
rity was to laſt no longer than the bi- 
ſhop continued his commiſſion to them. 
In Burnet's collection, N. 51. vol, I. 
the reader may ſee a writ for making a 
ſuffragan biſhop. , 


In 


* THE HITS TOA 
1534. in the ſame the effects of God's juſtice upon perſons that 
had been violent perſecutors of the Lutherans. : | 


General Before the parliament broke up, the king granted a ge- 
pardon. neral pardon, from which however Fiſher and More were 
| a K. 
. excluded 
Preclama Shortly after, the king iſſued out a proclamation, forbid- 


tion againſt ding to give the biſhop of Rome the name of pope, and 
word gag of commanded that name to be razed out of all books to de. 


Stor ſtroy the remembrance of it if poſſible. Then the biſhops 
Herbert. 1 ſwore to renounce expreſly all obedience to the 


aeg ihops biſhop of Rome. Gardiner, now biſhop of ' Wincheſter, 
2cainft the was not the laſt to take this oath, though in his ſoul he 20 
Pape.  horred it as very unjuſt, But a blind condeſcenſion for the 
1 king i in this reſpect was then the only means to preſerve his 
tion. favour. Beides, Gardiner was thereby enabled to croſs up- 


Herbert. on other points the reformers, who daily gained ground |. 

Ds + It was not only in Aermany that the reformation had made 
mation in teme progreſs, but alſo in many other places. In England 
eee it had been countenanced in ſome meaſure by cardinal Wol- 


reſy, though the clergy wanted not occations to exerciſe their 


uſual ſeverities, had they been left to take their own courſe. 


re on After Wolley's diſgrace, fir Thomas More being made chan- 
raiſed we 


3 cellor, perſuaded the king that what did him the moſt injury 
urn t. at the court of Rome, was the report of his being a favou- 


Fox, rer of the innovators, and to remove this falſe imputation, the 
moſt infallible way was to ſhow a zeal for religion. Henry 
following this advice, ordered the laws againſt hereticks to 


be rigorouſly executed, and very ftrictly prohibited the im- 


porting any of their books into the kingdom. But this pro- 
hibition. was not capable of hindering ſeveral of Luther's trea- 
tites from being brought into England with Tindal's tran- 


Bible burnt ſlation of the New Teſtament, who was retired into Flanders. 


at Loniov. The biſhop of London having notice of it, cauſed ſome 
ng copies to be ſeized, and i pubſickly ent by the N 


XK This parliament granted the king and Anguſtan friars, (according to ſome). 


a tenth and a liteenth to be paid in put in their room; though others men- 
three years, There had been no ſub- tion riot this exchange. Sce Stow, p. 
ſidy granted for twelve yeurs before, 571. Herbert, p. 178. 


Burnet. tom. J. p. 159. m Tunſtal, biſkop of London, be- 


i This year, on the 31th of Auęuſt, ing at Antwerp, (where Tindal was) 

_ the monaſteries of Obſ-rvant friars at in 1529, as he returned from his em- 
Canterbury, Greenwich and Richmond, baſſy at the treaty of Cambray, ſent 
Newaik and Newcaſtle, were fupprelſes, for one PRRIAEON, an Engliſh Gori 

eaant 


ſey, as during his miniſtry, no perion was proſecuted for he- 


But 


* 
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But this was ſo far from injuring the reformation, that it 1 534. 


393 


rather turned to its advantage. Many perſons, ful of i 
dignation at this impious act, inferred that the ſcriptures were 
contrary to the religion generally profeſſed, fince the clergy 
took ſuch care to hinder the bible from being read, ang that 
alone raiſed their curioſity to read. On the other hand, the 
diſlike the Engliſh had taken to the pope, greatly increaſed 
by the reading of the Lutheran writings. = | 

As the reformation gained ground, the zeal of its ene- perſceution 
mies was inflamed. againſt ſuch as embraced it. Whilſt in England 
More was chancellor. he ſpared no pains to deſtroy them p“ 
utterly, Many ſuffered martyrdom * with a wonderful con- 
fancy, which very much contributed to ſtrengthen their bre- 
thren. At length, the king having to manage the German puta ſtop to. 
proteſtants, becauſe he might aſterwards want them, ful- 
pended More's perſecution. On the other hand, Anne Bul- 
len very much mollified the king in that reſpect. Arch iſhop Cranmer 
Cranmer contributed to it likewiſe to the utmoſt of his and Crom- 
power, and Thomas Cromwell, now in great eſteem with dene 
the king, ſeconded their endeavours as far as in hem lay . tion. 
But they had a ſtrong, party againſt them, conſiſting of the Streng party 
duke of Norfolk, Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, Longland eg 
biſhop of Lincoln, almoſt all the churchmen who had any Burnet. 
acceſs to the court, and thoſe who when they preached be- Ge 
fore the king filled their ſermons with 1nveCiives againſt the 
reformation. All theſe had gained Henry's confidence by 
their compliance in the affair of the divorce and the ſupre- 
macy, though in the laſt they acted contrary to their ſenti- 
ments. By this condeſcenſion, they were enabled effectually 


chant, and . deſired him to ſee how 
many of Tindal's New Teſtaments he 
might have for money. Packington 
acquainted Tindal with what the bithop 
propoſed, . Tindal was very glad of it, 
for he was then deſigning a new and 
more correct edition; but being poor, 
and the former impreſſion not being 
ſold off, he could not go about it. So, 
tiving Packington all the copies that 
. lay in his hands. the biſhop paid for 
them, and brought them over and 


burnt them in Cheapſide, Next year, 


wien the ſecond edition was finiſhed, 
many more were brought over, and 
chancellor More enquiring of one Con- 
ſtantine, who it was that encouraged 
and fupported them at Antwerp, was 
told, that the greateſt encouragement 
ney had was from the biſhop of Lon- 


of the rolls. Stow, p. 577. 


don, who bought up half the old im- 


preſſion. This made ell that heard it 
laugh heartily, William Tindal, born 
on the borders of Wales, and brought 
up at Oxford, was afterwards burnt in 


1536, at Filford, eighteen miles from 


Antwerp, crying out at the Rake, Lord, 
open the king of England's eyes, Hall, 
fol. 186, 227. Fox. © Burnet, T. I. 
p. 159. 


n As T. Hitton, in 15 30, beſides 


Bilney, and the reſt mentioned above, 
p. 703, as alſo John Tewkſbury, Kc. 
See Burnet, tom. I. p. 162, &c. Fox, 


tom. II. 3 | 

o He was, on April 12, appointed 
chancellor of the Fxcheqqer. Rymer, 
tom. XIV. p. 4.56, and, on the 21ft 
of September, this ſamt year, maſter 


to 


| 
' 
4 
#4 


Peace "a | 


39%. - -. HE HIS TONI 
1534. to oppoſe the reformers in all the articles which concerned 
wy Not the pope, and eſpecially in that of the real preſence, 
which the king deemed unqueſtionable, and thought ſo all 
his life. In ſpite of all this, the heads of the reformed de- 
ſpaired not of inclining him by degrees to a farther reforma- 
tion, becauſe of the connection the articles of religion have 
one with another. Beſides, their party grew ſtronger every 
day, by the junction of ſuch as read the holy ſcrip:ures and 
the religious books which were handed about, notwithſtand- 


ing the king's prohibition. Nothing ſhows more the num- 


ber and ſtrength of that party, than the readineſs wherewith 


the parliament paſſed the acts which tended to leſſen the 


clergy's power, and ſhake off the papal yoxe. 
Francis of The reformation made likewiſe ſome progreſs 
ſeems to fa- 


vour the re- 


in France 
the king himſelf expreſſed an inclination for the doctrine of 


formation, the proteſtants, which was privately countenanced by his 


iſter Margaret queen of Navarre. But the cardinals of 
Tournon and Lorrain, who were in great credit with Fran- 

cis, diſſuaded him from it fo earneſtly, that they gained him 
at laſt, nay, made him a violent perſecuto, 
tween Eng-. Before I cloſe what relates to the events of the year 15345 
land and I muſt not forget to mention, that a twelvensonth's truce con- 
3 cluded the laſt year v between England and Scotland, was 
XIV. p.380, turned into a peace the 11th of May this year. By the 


 549—542. treaty, the peace was to laſt till the death of one of the two | 
kings, and Henry might without breaking it keep the Dou- | 


Herbert * by 


__ glaſſes in England. 


-— ASIC - In the beginning of the year 15 35, Francis I. ſent an em- 
baſſy to Henry, under colour of diſcharging the duty of a 


eee good friend and ally, but in reality to try to deceive him, by 


aft Henry, feigning to acquaint him with his ſecrets, and aſk his ad- 


Bellai. vice. The occaſion of the embaſſy was this: the emperor 


Herbert. having reſolved to carry his arms into Africa, had a mind to 


amuſe Francis, leſt in his abſence he ſhould attack the duke 
of Savoy, and ſo open a way to the duchy of Milan, as be 
ſeemed to intend. To that purpoſe, he had diſpatched an 

| ambaſſador to him, with orders to propoſe a marriage be: 
tween his third daughter and Philip prince of Spain, and 
another between the dauphin and Mary, daughter of Henry 
and Catherine of Arragon. Moreover, he had offered him 
a penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns for the duke of Or- 
leans upon the duchy of Milan, and the duchy itſelf, after 


the death of Franceſco Sforza, who had no heirs. It ws 


October 1. Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 480. 


2 


evident, 
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TD 
evident, theſe overtures were deſigned only to amuſe Francis, 1 535. 
who conſidered them himſelf upon no other foot. Never- Æ N 


theleſs, he 1magti:ed they would ſerve to procure him ſome 

advantage from Henry, if he let hm know he was courted 

by the emperor. To that end, he ſent into England admi- 

rel Chabot Seigneur de Brion, on pretence to adviſe with 

the king upon theſe offers But his hief aim was to make 

him uneaſy, and induce him to offer ſo e advantag ous pro- 

polals.. It appeared in the ſequel he would have perſuaded 

him to things which were very far from his thoughts. The Henry's 

aamiral having diſcharged his commiſſion, Henry anſwered, anſwer to 

he much wondered, the emperor ſhould pretend to marry wr yy 

his daughter, over whom he neither had nor ever ſhould 333 | 

have any right or power: that it was manifeſt, he only ſou ht | 

to break the union between France and England, and there- 

fore he hoped the king of France would not be ſo much his 

own enemy, as to hearken to ſuch overtures. .Si.ortly after, Henry's 

he ſent orders to his ambaſſador at Paris 4 to tell trancis, offer. 

he would give Elizabeth his daughter and heir to the duke 3 

of Angouleme his third ſon, upon the following conditions „ Hollnoth, 

that Francis himſelf, his three ſons the princes of the blood, 

the principal nobility of France, the parliaments, and uni- 

verſities ſhould ſolemnly promiſe to cauſe to be revoked the 

ſentence given againft him by the biſhop of Rome: that the 

duke of Angouleme ſhould be ſent into England to be edu- 

cated ; that in caſe by his marriage he ſhould cone to the 

crown of England, the duchy of Angouleme ſhould be in- 

dependent of the crown of France. Theſe conditions were 

afterwards mitigated, and Francis I. ſeemed to a.ree to 

them. But he required in his turn, that Hemy ſhould aſſiſt Francis's 

him in the war of Savoy, and forgive him the perpetual an- demand, 
nuity of a hundred thouſand crowns, which he was bound 

to pay by a treaty, Henry perceiving Francis's infi:ce ity, Henry ge- 

told the admiral, that inſtead of forgiving the penſion he mends what 

expected, the king his maſter ſhould pay the arrears, and 358 de © 

clear by the time appointed all his other debts. This anſwer 

put an end to the negotiation, which probably was under- 

taken only to ſound Henry concerning the penſion „ 
Prancis's grand deſign was to recover the duchy of Milan, |... 
under pretence of revenging the affront done him by Sforza. projects. 

But, to execute this project, it was neceſſary to raiſe tie 


4 Sir John Wallop. There were biſhop of Ely, fir William Fitzwilliam, 
morcover ſent upon this occaſion, Tho-. and doctor Fox, Herbert, p. 179. 
mas Howard, duke of Norfolk, the Hall, fol, 22:6. 


emperor 


— THE HISTORY 
1525, emperor troubles, - which would hinder him from aſſiſting 
wav that duchy, There were four ſeveral quarters from whence 
he hoped to embroil the emperor. Firſt, from the pope 
and the princes of Italy. Secondly, in Germany, by means 
of the league of Smalcald. Thirdly, by fomenting diſcord 
between the king of England and the emperor. Laſtiy, by 
drawing the "Turks into Germany. In order to all this, he 
had married his fon the duke of Orleans to Catherine de Me- 
dici : Jodged a hundred thouſand crowns in the hands of the 
duke of Bavaria to be ready upon occaſion ; perſuaded Henry 
to end the affair of the divorce in the manner we have ſeen; 
and had ſecret agents at Conſtantinople to treat of an alliance 
with Soliman emperor of the Turks. But moſt of. theſe 
expedients, which he thought infallible, had proved unſuc- 
ceſsful. The firſt had mi'carried by the death of C]:. 
ment VII. and by the election of a new pope, whom it was 
not eaſy to gain to his intereſt. The king of the Romans 
Had fruſtrated the ſecond, by agreeing with the eleCtor of 
Saxony, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the duke of Wirtem- 
berg. As for the third, he could not hope much from 
thence, becauſe the king of England's intention was not to 
make war upon the emperor, but only to ſtand upon the de- 
fenſive, Conſequently it was in the emperor's power to keep 
1 him quiet by not attacking him firſt. The Turks thereſore 
| alone could properly be ſubſervient to his deftgns. But, to 
rely upon them, it was neceſſary to commence the war in 
Italy, otherwiſe it was not likely, Soliman would be per- e 
ſuaded to begin it in Hungary, Upon that account, he con- 
tinued at Conſtantinople a negotiation, which was diſcovered b 
| = by a letter intercepted by the duke of Urbino, who ſeit it WM t 
immediately to the emperor, Mean while, Francis ſtill per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution to attack the duke of Savoy, and open 
a paſſage to the Milancſe. He reckoned, the peace cf Ger- 
many could not hold long: that the emperor and Henty 
wou d never live in a good underſtanding : and that, when 
once the war was begun, the pope, the potentates of Italy, 
the king of England, would readily aſſiſt to reduce the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria within due bounds. Above 
all, he depended upon the princes of the league of Smalcald, 
fancying they would embrace this opportunity to free them 
ſelves from their uneafineſs, cauſed by the advancement of 
that houſe. To that end, he continued his intrigues with 
them, and pretended to be ſo far inclined to their religion, 
that he was going to invite MelanQhon into France to con- 
fer with him, But withal, he plainly ſhowed he acted only 
7 upon 
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pon political views, ſince he cauſed to be burnt in France 1535. 
thoſe that ſeparated from the church of Rome. OT 0 
while, as there was ſome difference between Luther and Cal- 

vin about religion, and as thoſe that were burnt in France 

were Calviniſts, the rigid Lutherans not conſidering them as 

their brethren, imagined Francis might treat them with the 

utmoſt ſeverity, without Joling his regard tor the Lutheran 
religion. Francis reſolving to fe his endeavours to re-con- P. Daniel. 
quer the duchy of Milan, attacked the duke of Savoy, and 

in the firſt campaign took from him Savoy and la Breſſe. 

Whilſt Francis was labouring to accompliſh his deſigns, Defiens of 
Charles V. was forming vaſt projects, which tended to no Charles V. 
Jeſs than eſtabliſhing his dominion over all Europe. Indeed, 

France and England being cloſely united together, could 

have oppoſed a ſtrong fence againſt. his ambition : But he did 3 To 
not deſpair to diſunite them in the end. That was his chief 2 

care, whilſt on the one hand, he excited the Iriſh to rebellion, 

and the king of Scotland to à rupture with England. But 

whilſt he was endeavouring to embroil his enemies, in hopes 

of finding his account in it, he was himſelf uncaſy with re- 

card to Boliman, who threatned Germany under colour of 
ſupporting the intereſts of John de Zapol, whom he had 

| cauſed to be crowned king of Hungary. On the other hand, 

he faw with extreme concern the great progreſs of Haradin - 
Barbaroſſa, the famous corſair, who after expelling Muley 

Haſſem, had made himſelf king of Tunis. Such a neighbour 

could not but diſquiet him, becauſe, to hinder him from ra- 

vaging the coaſts of Spain, Naples and Sic ly, it would have 

been necellary conſtantly to maintain a fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, which could not be done without a great ex- 

pence, and this would have diſconcerted his other projects. 

do conſidering the war, he had reſolved to wage with Ha- The empe- 
radin, as the moſt urgent affair, he made this ſummer an 3 
expedition into Africa, where he took the fort of la Gou- Aff. 
lette, after which, he became maſter of Tunis, and reſtored Hit. of Sp, 
Maley Haſſem. 5 1 Herbert. 

Henry gladly ſaw the emperor engaging in wars, which Henrys dif- 
probably would keep him long employed. Whereupon he poſition as 
relolved to improve this interval, to compleat the regula- te region. 
tion of his domeſtick affairs, which were yet in a very 
Coubtful ſtate, He had aboliſhed the papal authority, and 
been declared ſupreme head of the church of England by 
acts of parliament. But though, by the conſtitution of the 
government, theſe acts ſeemed to be above all contradiction, 
it Was however but too true, that this was not ſufficient. 

As 
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1535. As religion was concerned, and conſcience cannot be com- 


wn pelled, the ſtatutes themſelves wanted to be ſupported by 


force, that an outward obedience at leaſt might be paid 
them. It is certain, the uniformity which appeared in the 
determinations of the parliament and clergy, was in many 
the effect of fear rather than of inward perſuaſion, Na 
ſome, as Fiſher and More, were ſo hardy as openly to dif- 


approve theſe ordinances, and notwithſtanding the ſeverity ex- 


erciſed upen them, ſtill perſiſted in the fame opinion, It | 
is true, theſe inſtances of rigour to perſons of ſuch diſtinc- 
tion, made people filent, but were not capable of cocvinc- 
ing them of the reaſonableneſs of the ft:tutes. Thus, though 
the king found no publick oppolition, it was eaſy for him 
to ſce, that an obedience proceeding from fear could af 
no longer than compulſion ſubſiſted. On the other hand, 
he beheld with concern the triumph of the proteſtants, who 
imagined that after aboliſhing the papal authority he was 
going to renounce all the errors they combated, though no- 
thing was farther from his thoughts. Mean while, it was 
every where publithed, that he was upon the point of for- 


ſaking the antient religion ; ſome aſſerting it out of malce, 
to render him odious; and others, becauſe the, wiſhed it, 


To clear himſelf therefore from theſe imputations, at the 
very time he r. fuſed to recognize the pope's authority, he 


ordered thoſe who were called facramentarians to be burnt, 
By this conduct, he made himfclf hateful to the catholicks 


and proteſtants. As for the proteſtants, he bore their ill 


will without much concern: beſides that he feared them 


not, he approved in their doctrine the articles only that op- 


poſed the papal authority, and their ſentiments of the friars, 
with whom he was extremely incenſed, becauſe they la- 


boured with all their power to alienate from him the af- 
feclions of his people. It is true, he valued and loved Cran- 


mer and Cromwell, with ſome others, who countenanced | 
the reforma ion; but he did not look upon them as pro- 


teſtants. He believed them men cf ſolid virtue and piety, 
who, preſerving, ihe eſſential doctrines of religion, were de- 
firous of reforming the abuſes crept into the church. But, 


as among theſe abuſes, he himſelf acknowledged only what 
concerned the pope and the friars, he imagined the reform 
ers kept within the ſame bounds. They who perfectly knew 


him, took care nt to diſcover all their thoughts. But by 
conforming themſelves to his ſentiments on theſe two au- 
cles, they hoped to induce him by degrees to advance the 


_ reformation, when by their pains he ſhould become more 


enlichtened. 
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enlightened. For which reaſon the reformation began in 1 


England with theſe two points. As to the others, which 
had no relation to theſe, they were not meddled with during 
this reign, or at leaſt, but flightly. The reaſon is, becauſe 
Henry would never ſuffer his ſubjects to go greater lengths 
than himſelf. But to ſpeak the truth, his underſtanding 
was always directed by his intereſt. If all the changes made 


in religion in his reign be examined, they will all be found 


to concur directly to eſtabliſh an abſolute power over his 


ſubjects. That was ever the principal, and perhaps the 


ſole motive of his proceedings, when he perceived the rup- 
ture with Rome to be an admirable means to that end, Hence 
the enemies of the reformation take occaſion to ſay, it was 
eſtabliſned in England on political views. This may be 
true, if the perſon of Henry VIII. be only confidercd. But 
it does not follow, that they who promoted and embraced it 


 aRed upon the like motive. Beſides, what was the reforma- 
tion in Henry VIIT's days? Only a bare renouncing of the 
papal power, whilft thoſe were burnt that would have carried 
it farther. So, let what will be ſaid of Henry's perſon, and 


his motives to throw off the papal yoke, I do not ſee that 
the proteitants are much concerned to undertake his de- 
e „ . | 


Henry finding that many of his ſubjes approved not his 
conduct, would have been very glad to take from them 


the pretence they uſed, of the ſentence publiſhed againſt 


him by the pope. To that purpoſe he would have engaged 
all France to join with him in procuring a revocation. But 


that method was impracticable, and a reconciliation with the 


court of Rome no leſs ſo, He could never have reſolved to 


part with the title of head of the church of England, and 


the pope would never have conſented an agreement, un- 
leſs things were reſtored to their antient ſtate. So Henry ſee- 


ing himſelf obliged to purſue his point, reſolved to overcome 
by force, the obit nacy of ſuch of his ſubjects as refuſed to 


ſubmit to the laws lately enacted. But on the other hand, 


deſiring to purge himſelf of the imputation of hereſy, where- 


with he was charged, he affected to puniſh ſeverely thoſe that 


embraced the new opinions. In this fort of medium, which 


pleaſed neither party, he paſſed the reſidue of his days. But 
this is ſaying too little. It muſt be further added, that conſi- 


dering himſelf as a pattern for his ſubjects, he compelled them 
to keep within the fame bounds, and would not ſuffer them 
to believe more or leſs than himſelf, 


It 
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It was impoſſible that after ſuch a reſolution Henry ſhould 


not live in a continual miſtruſt of his ſubjects, which ob- 
liged him to have always an eye upon what paſſed in the 


kingdom. Moreover, he had likewiſe to guard againſt the 
_ emperor's attacks, who had openly threatened him. He 


was ſenſible, if he were once engaged in a war, thoſe that 
durſt not look him in the face during his proſperity, would 


not ſcruple to declare againſt him, if his arms were unſucceſſ. 
ful. The ling of Scotland his nephew was the perſon moſt 


to be feared. As for the king of France, who profeſſed 


himſelf his friend, and indeed was much obliged to him, 


he had ſhown too plainly how ſelf-intereſted his friendſhin 
was to be relied on. "They both intended to imbroil the 
emperor, but with different views. Each mcant to make 


his ally ſubſervient to his defigns, and to improve the ad-. 


vantages which flowed from their union. Thus Henry ſaw 


no reſource but in his own ſubjects, among whom however 
there were many male- contents. But as he had acted for 


ſome time with great haughtineſs, he found, if he relaxed on 


this occaſion, it would certainly be aſcribed either to his 


could be more prejudicial to him. This conſideration, joined 
to his ſtern and haughty temper, rendered him altogether un · 


ſame king that had before reigned. All that can be al- 


ſcruples, or to a ſenſe of his weakneſs, than which nothing 


tractable. From thenceforward he became fierce, <riel. in- 
ſenſible of his people's calamities, and executing 
mercy, the laws dictated by himſelf to his parliament. In 
ſhort, he may, in ſome manner be ſaid, to be no longer the 


ledged in his vindication, is, that he was often provoked by 


| perſons, who, endeavouring to alienate the hearts of his 


ſubjects, attacked him in the moſt ſenſible part, becaule his | | 


whole reliance was upon the aſſiſtance of his people. 


Reaſon of 
the great 


ſubmiſiion of 


the Engliſh 
to Henry. 


It will doubtleſs be ſurprizing to ſee in this reign the 
Engliſh fo patient and ſubmiſſive to their ſovereign's plea- 


ſure, that hardly do we find, from the beginning of the af - 


fair of the divorce, that the parliament retuſed him any thing, 
though his demands were very extraordinary. But it is caly 


to diſcover the reaſon. Religion was the ſole cauſe, The 
king, as it was obſerved, kept a ſort of medium with ref, ect 
to religion. But as no man could believe it poſſible for 
him to remain long in that ſituation, thoſe who deſired the 


reformation, imagined they could not do better than com- 


ply with him in all things, to induce him to advance it by 


degrees. In like manner, the friends of the old religion, 


ſecing ſuch eEUnINge, were atraid he would proceed, | and : 
their 


9 withour _ 
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their oppoſition but make him finiſh his work the ſooner- 1535+ 
So, each party ſtriving to gain him to their intereſt, tber 
reſulted for him an authority which none of his predeceſſors 
had ever enjoyed, and which he could not have uſurped in 
any other circumſtances, without hazarding his crown. But 
both parties were alike deceived, Henry kept in the ſame 
medium all the reſt of his life, and made them both feel the 
fatal effects of that abſolute power they had ſo eaſily ſuffered 
him to aſſume. It is true, he was always ſo prudent, as 
not to act contrary to law. But he made uſe of his power 
to procure ſuch laws as he pleaſed, and then executed them 
without mercy. This will frequently be ſeen in the ſequel. 

But after ſhowing Henry's character and motives, his actions 

muſt be related, which will confirm what has been obſerved. | | 

Though the acts concerning the king's marriage and the The monks 
_ papal power, bore the ſeal of the publick authority, they were become 
very far from being univerſally approved. As they were e 
not aſcribed ſo much to the two houſes as to the king, on 8 
him it was that the whole blame was caſt. Among all the 

male-contents, the monks were the moſt open, by their 

attempts to blacken him in the minds of the people. They 

could not bear. his ſetting himſelf up in the pope's place, 

whom they had always conſidered, and ſtill did conſider, as 

their true head, notwithſtanding the ſtatutes made againſt 

him. Theſe were the men that cauſed the pretended Kentiſh 

propheteſs to ſay, if the king put away queen Catherine, and 

married another, he ſhould die in a month, and come to a 5 
tragical end. A Franciſcan, named Peto, preaching before Inſolence of 
the king *, was ſo hardy as to tell him to his face, + That n e 
God's judgments were ready to fall upon his head: that Stow. 

* he was always ſurrounded with a croud of lying pro- Burnet. 

“ phets, who foretold him good ſucceſs, But for himſelf, 
like another Micaiah, he warned him that the dogs ſhould | 

lick his blood, as they had done Ahab's.” The friar's 
inſolence, and the daily reports of the invectives which were 

every where ſpread againſt him, provoked him extremely 

againſt them, as well as againſt thoſe that had-the boldneſs 


tr At Greenwich, where Henry re- ther friar of the ſame houſe, interrupt- 
fided moſt in ſummer, The kin; bore ed him, and faid, he was one of the 
Peto's infolence patiently; but, to un- lying prophets, that ſought by adultery, 
deceive the reople, procured Dr, Cur- to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
win to preach the next Sunday, who And yet, nothing more was done to 
juſtified the king's proceedings, and theſe two friars, than that they were 
condemned Peto, as a rebel, a flander- conveened before the council, and re- 
er, a dog, and a traitor. Peto was buked for their inſolerice, Stow, p. 862. 
gone to Canterbury, but Elſton, ano» Burnet, tom, I. p. 151. | 


4 Le to 
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1535. to ſpeak opprobriouſly of the acts of parliament, He ys | 
[ bowever very patient for ſome time, imagining that the 


people would at length be calmed. But when he ſaw they 
did not ceaſe to. aſperſe him with all ſorts of calumnies, h- 


called a council to confider how he ſhould behave toward 
thoſe who affected to contradict the laws and ſpeak evil of | 


Debate of him. Some of the council were for taking no notice of theſe 


the council 
how the | ET 1 : S 
king was to Contrary effect to what he deſired . But others repreſented 


3 to him the ill conſequence of ſuch a conduct. They ſhowed 
Herbert. 


It is reſolved Jaws in execution with the utmoſt rigor. The king himſelf 
to put the W 5 f i 1 | | 

lavsin was of this opinion, as molt agreeable to his fierce and ſtern 

execution, temper, which could not bear contradiction. Beſides, he 

ſaw to what he ſhould be reduced in the end, if his enemies 

ſucceeded in their deſign to render him odious to the people, 

It is not therefore very ſtrange, that ſeeing himſelf thus pro- 

voked, he reſolved to treat with rigour thoſe who laboured 

with all their power to ruin him. 5 

The reſolution being taken of executing the laws without 

mercy, certain priors, monks, and others, who had been 

too free with the new ſtatutes, were apprehended, tried, and 

executed, according to the utmoſt rigor of the ſame Jaws *, 


Priors and | 
monks exe- 
cuted with 
ſome pro- 
teſtants, 


Hall. . 0 : ' ' 

Avis, But at the fame time, the king fearing leſt this ſeverity 

Burnet. ſhould be aſcribed to the inclination, he was charged with, 

"ef for the new religion, affected to uſe the ſam: rigor to thoſe 
1 82. i 


For. who had openly embraced the reformation, and put them 
5 to death with the others. At laſt, to keep every one in 
awe by an example which ſhouid make the boldeſt trem- 


ble, he reſolved to deliver up to the rigor of the law, Fiſher 


offences, for fear too grext a ſeverity ſhould have a qute | 


him, that theſe people's aim was to ſtir up the people again 
him, to give the biſhop of Rome opportunity to aſſert his | 
pretended authority, and therefore they were for putting the 


temporal matters, did, out of ſeropu- 


and More, then. priſoners in 


They thought that impriſonment, 
baniſhment, or the hke, was puniſh- 
ment enough for thoſe, who conſeſ- 
fing the king's ſupreme autherity in all 


lofity rather than malice, oppoſe tne 


reſt. Herbert, p. 182. 


They were all drawn and quaitered at 


t Namely, the prior of the Charter- 
Touſe in London, the priors of Ex- 
ham, and Bennal, a monk of Sion, and 
John Haile, vicar of Thiſtle worth, on 


May 4; and three monks of the 


Charter- Houſe, on July 18, 1535, 


the Tower u. To that end, 


Tyburn, The proteſtants put to death, | 


were, John Firth, a man of great learn- 
ing, and Andrew Hewet, on July 22, 
1534. As alſo nineteen men and fit 
women, born in Holland, Tueſe were 
burnt. Hall, fol, 225, 226. Stow, p. 


571. Burnet, tom, I, P · 1066, Ke. | 


352..:Fox; tome. KI. | 

u Fiſher was hardly uſed ; his goocs 
being ſeized, he had only ſome old rags 
left him to cover him, and he was nel- 


ther well ſupplied with diet nor other 


neceſſarles. Burket, tom. 1, P · 156. 
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Fiſher was required to take the oath of ſupremacy, it being 1535. 
ſuppoſed he would refuſe it, as he did indeed. About the 
fame time Paul III. created him cardinal, though he had chops! 1 
declared that if the cardinal's hat was laid at his feet, he Bust. 


> Burnet 
would not ſtoop to take it up. But the pope, whoſe aim T. 1. p. 153 


was to encourage ſuch as oppoſed the king, conferred how- 353 
ever that dignity upon him, with the pompous elogy, that Herbert. 


he conſidered him as the cardinal of cardinals. This un- The pope 

ſeaſonable honour haſtened in all likelihood Fiſher's death, 12 

who being condemned, was executed the 22d of June, 6 

month after bis being made cardinal, and ſome days before 

the hat, ſent him by the pope, came to London . After eg 

that, Sir Thomas More being required to take the ſame eile 

oath, refuſed to anſwer, ſaying, 4+ The act of parliament is Hall, 

« like a ſword with two edges; for if a man anſwer one Purnet. 

FRE 7: D . 3 | , Herbert, 

« way, it will deſtroy the foul, and if he anſwer another, 8 

« it will deſtroy the body.” Upon his refuſal, he was con- 

demned and executed. He was a man of great learning, 

and excellent parts, but ſo addicted to jeiting, that even 

the preſence of death could not make him lay alide his 

uſual facetiouſneſs :. When upon the point of being execut- Hall, 

ed, he had laid his head on the block to receive the mortal 

blow, he perceived his beard was got under his chin: where- 

won haſtily riſing up, he bid the executioner ſtay a little till 

he had put his beard fide, ſince having committed no treaſon 

It was not juſt it ſhould be cut off . I 5 
„ Whilſt 


I 


F-.0 


1 Burnet ſays, the hat came no 
nearer him than Picardy. He was 
brought to bis trial on the 17th of 
june. The lord chancellor, the duke 
6 Suffolk, and ſome other lords, to- 
ether with the judges, fat upon him 
a commiſſion of oyer and terminer. 
| te was beheaded in the eightieth year 
0 his age, on Tower-Hill, and his 
bead was ſet up on London-bricge, 
His body was firſt buried in Barking 
chürch-yard, and afterwards taken up 
ad interred with More's in the Tower. 
te was many years confeſſor to the 
kioz's grandmother, the counteſs of 
Richmond, 
ferſuaded her to found her two colle - 
s in Cambridge, and upon that ac- 
Wnt was choſen chancellor of that 


e. Henry VII. gave him the 


It was believed, that he 


ihoprick of Rocheſter, Which he, fol- 
ang the rule of the primitive church, 


would never change fer a better: he 


uſed to ſay his church was his wife, 


and he would never part with ker be- 


cauſe ſhe was poor. Burnet, tom, I, 


x When he was going up the ſtairs of 
the ſcaffold, obſerving they were weak, 


he deſired one of the ſherift's officers 


to give him his hand to help him up, 
and ſaid, When I come down again, 


let me ſhift for myſelf, as well as I 


can. Alſo, when he Was firſt com- 
mitted to the Tower, one of the offi- 
cers, demanding his upper garment 


(that ie, his zown) for his fre, Sir Tho- 
mas taking oft his cap, gave it him, 


ſaying, that was the uppermoſt gar- 
ment he had, Hall, fol. 226. 

On ihe füſt of July, Sir Thomas 
More was brought to his trial, and be- 
headed on the 6th, in the fifty-third 
year of his age, Though he was af- 
2888 terwards 


—— —— — —— — ——— 


Germany. 
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1535: Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, pope Paul III. ſtill 


> kept ſome correſpondence with fir Gregory Caſſali, who was 


Paul III. ithout charactc pope 
OE. at Rome, though without character. The pope earneſtly 


nicates Wiſhed, that ſome expedient might be found to heal the breach 
Henry with- made by Clement VII's too great precipitation, and conferred 
25 eu from time to time with Caſſali. But when news came of the 
Herbert. execution of the monks and of Fiſher and More, for denying 


Lurnet, the king's ſupremacy, he deſpaired of ſucceeding. He per- 
3 75 ceived there was no more ceremony to be uſed, fince all re- 


gard for him was thrown aſide in England, and a ſettled de- 
lign ſhown of ſupporting what had been done. *So, to main- 
tain the honour of hi, ſee, he drew up a thundering bull, 
excommunicating Henry, and abſolving his ſubjects from their 
oath, Moreover, he ordered all the ccclefiaſticks to-depart 
his dominions and the nobility to take up arms againſt him. 
He put the king!om under an iaterdict, and forbid all chri- 
ſtians to have any commerce with the Engliſh, He annulled 
all the treaties made by foreign princes with Henry before his 
marriage with Anne Bullen, declari»g their iſſue already born, 
or to be born, illegitimate. Mean while, as he was ſenfi- 
ble, theſe ſpiritual thunders would produce no great effect, 
unleſs ſupported with temporal arms, which were not pet 
ready, he deferred the publiſhing of this bull to a more con- 
venient ſeaſon. | „ 
Fmbaiſy to But though the bull was not publiſhed, as no great care 


the prote- was taken to conceal it, it quickly came to Henry's know- 
ſtants of | 


terwards ſüperſtitiouſty devoted to the had a natural eaſy expreſſion, and pre- 


_ intereſt and paſſions of the popiſh eler- ſented all the opin:ons of popery, with 
8% and even aſſiſted them in all their their fair fide. to the. reader, 0iigunng 
crueltizs, yet in his youth he had freer the black fide of them with neat art; 


thoughts of things, as appears by his and had upon all occaſions great ſtore | 
Utopia, where he ſeems to borrow the of pleaſant tales, which he applied“ 
diſguiſe of a romance, only to declare wittily enough. But for juſtice, con- 


his mind with greater freedom: he tempt of money, humility, and a tru 


tells us, the Utopians allow liberty of generoſity of mind, he was an exam- | 


eonſcience, and force their religion up- ple to the age in which he lived. He 


on no body: that they hinder none is faid to have but one hundred pouncs 
from a ſober enquiry into truth, nor a year when he reſigned the chancellor- 


eifferent belief. He was, ſays Burnet, III. p. 29. Herbert, p. 184. 

no divine at all, neither did he know 2 And the rather, becauſe the port 
any thing of antiquity, beyond the declared, he would give away England 
quetations in the canon law, and in to ſome of the German catholick prit- 


the maſter of ſentences, Nor was he ces, being unwilling to increate tes 


"HH = , : | gal 
converſant at all in the critical learn- with the power of France or Spal 
ing upon the feripture; but his pecu- Herbert, p. 184. | 
liar excellency in writing was, that he h 


_ — 


ledge. Whereupon he reſolved to join with the proteſtants 
of Germany *, and keep the emperor employed in that coun- 


2 


try. He diſpatched therefore Edward Fox to the league of , 535. 
Smalcald a, whilſt Francis I. made uſe for the ſame purpoſe of Lu 
William du Bellai lord of Langeais. But it was very diffi- Herbert. 
cult for a good and hearty union to be formed between theſe Burnet, 
two monarchs and the proteſtants of Germany. The prote- Si 80 
{ants meant only to preſerve the liberty of profeſſing their re- 
ligion unmoleſted, whereas the ſole aim of Francis and Henry 
was to excite them againſt the emperor, without any regard 
to the proteſtant religion, which they were perſecuting in 
their kinzdoms. It is true, to gain the proteſtants, they 
ſeigned an inclination for their religion, and a deſire to eſta- 
bliſh it in their dominions. Nay, Henry very much im- 
proved the conformity of his ſentiments with theirs concern- 
ing the papal authority. But the rigour wherewith theſe 
two monarchs treated ſuch of their ſubjects as had embraced 
the new religion, deſtroyed whatever their ambaſſadors could 
fay. For this reaſon the proteſtants always inſiſted upon 
ſettling the points which concerned religion, and continued 
to require that Henry ſhould openly declare for the Augſhurg 
confeſſion, that their union might be built on a ſolid founda- 
tion. Henry feigned to approve of what they propoſed, and 
to make them believe it the more, wiſhed them to ſend ſome 
of their divines to confer with thoſe of England. But he 
never really intended to conform himſelf to their notions. He 
rather wanted the Germans as well as the Engliſh to learn 
of him what they were to believe. And for this cauſe the 
project of the propoſed union was never executed. Howe 
ver, this negotiation made the pope and the emperor very un- 
ealy, who plainly ſaw that in attacking Henry there was 
danger of really engaging him to unite with the league of 
dmaicald. „„ > | 2 
But Henry did not depend ſo much upon foreign aſſiſtance Henty lar; 
28 vpon his own ſtrength. Mean while, as his ſubjects were before the 
daily corrupted by the monks, who infinuated to them that paint e 
| he was going to overturn all religion, he r:ſfolved to take all of the ma- 
poſible precautions to prevent the pernicious deſigns of theſe 2erics,. 
dangerous adverſatics. Jo this end it was moved in the gar ner.“ 
council, whether it would not be proper to ſuppreſs at once | 
all the monaſteries, This queſtion was debated with great Peers opt. 
warmth, by reaſon of the two contrary paſte; in the coun— 5 | 
cil. Cranmer and Cromwell looked upon the ſupprefiion of An. 
the monaſterjes as a great ſtep to the reformation. But on 
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2 With doQor Hethe. Eayns had tem. III. p. 110, tr\pc's Meme tom, 
een {ent thither before. See Burnet, I. p. 225 


3 1 


3 | the 


1 J 
1535. the other hand, the duke of Norfolk, the biſho:s of Win. 
LA dIcheſter, Lincoln and others, who had with reluCtance ſub- 
ſcribed to what had been done againſt the pope, could not 
reſolve to conſent to the ſuppreflion. They ſaw, after that, 
the kingdom would be irrecoverably loſt to the pope, with- 
out reckoning that the diſſolution of the monafterie; might 
eri yet greater effects with regard to religion. The king 
javing heard the arguments on both ſides, found he ſhould 
not be able to ſuppreſs the monaſteries all at once, without 
Living offence to the greateſt part of his ſubjects. He reſol- 
ved therefore with himſelf to accompliſh it by degrees, and 
therefore to begin with a thing abſolutely neceſſary, namely, 
He orders to remove the people's prejudice in favour of the monks. To 


the monai- that end, he ordered a general viſttation of the monaſteries, | 


£ t 
wee "oY be to TORE: perfectly the titles of their eſtates, the behaviour of 


Burnet, the friars and nuns, how the rules of each order were ob— 
Tp. 182. ſerved, and other things of the like nature. 
8 queſtion, this viſitation would diſcover ſeveral conſiderable 

; _ abuſes, which being made publick would ſenſibly diminiſh 


the people s veneration for the religious, and pave the way to 
his deſign. He was extremely incenſed with the monks, 


whom he looked upon as difturbers of his repoſe. On the. 


other hand, the hopes of profiting by their eſtates did not 

a little contribute without doubt towards his puſhing the af- 

and leaves Fair with great earneſtneſs. Thomas Cromwell was cho- 
themanage- ſen to manage the inquiry by the name of vilitor-general, 
Mt, This choice was a plain indication of the king's intent, ſince 
Barnet. he employed a perſon who was utterly averſe to the monks, 
Herbert. Cromwell having appointed ſubſtitutes or commiſſioners , gave 
gin them very particular inſtructions under eighty-ſix articles, 


Hollingſn. 
> and the viſitation began in October. It may be eaſily judged 


that among ſo great a number of monaſteries as were in the 


kingdom, molt of which had never been viſited but ve'y ne- 
gligently, many were found abounding with irregularities, 8 
well in reſpect of the lives of the friars and nuns, as in re- 


gard to the obſervance of the rule, and the management of 


the temporalities. The viſitors, who were not their friends, 


and doubtleſs | had orders to terrify them, to.d them, they 


- He onred money upon ſeveral ac- his ports, and to build new harbours. 
counts; chiefly, as he apprenended a Burnet, tom, I. p. 189. 
war from the emperor, the moſt pow= ' 8 Particularly Richard Leighton, Tho- 
erful prince then in the world, and mas Lee, and William Petre, doctors 
who had large fleets of his on; there- of law, doctor John London dean of 
fore, to ſecure himſelf againſt his at- Wallingford, &c, Herbert, p. 180, 
tacks, he judged it neceflary to fortify Burnet, tom. I. p. 183. 
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were going to be expoſed to the king's utmoſt ſeverity, and 1535. 


the rigour of the law. Then, they ſuggeſted to them, thai 
to ſave themſelves harmleſs and withal to hide their r 
the beſt way was to reſign their houſes to the king 4, who 
upon that conſideration would take care to provide for each 
in particular. A good number of priors being terrified by OY P 
the viſitors, choſe to follow their advice, their monks agreeing priors cur- 
to it, ſome to avoid puniſhment, others to enjoy their liberty, render their 
and ſome for want of reſolution to reſiſt . The reports of de ofa 
the commiſſioners were publiſhed, th-t all might be ſatisfied, Burnet. 
the King had not without reaſon and neceſſity ordered this eee erg 
the viſi- 
general viſitation. The truth is, in ſome monaſteries were? 3 
diſcovered monſtrous diſordets and horrible crimes, _ only publiſhed, 
with reſpect to the debaucheries of the friars and nuns, but 
chiefly on the account of the images and relicks, ey which 
a ſhameful trade was driven to enrich the monaſteries by che- | 
filing the people's ſuperſtition f. This occaſioned an or- The k cing 
dinance of the king, who, as ſupreme head of the church Elves the 
monks leave 
of England, difcharged from their vows ſuch as were pro- f, cir their 
felled under four and twenty years of age, and allowed all monatteries, 
the reſt to quit their houſes, and live ike ſeculars if they Stow. 


Hollingſh. 
nlcaſed 8. But as molt were accuſtomed to an idle life, * 


either of them prevailed, They were 


d Before this, namely, on February 
4, 153% the pricry of the Trinity, 
Crit church, near Aldgate, in 58 
eon, was iupgpretied, and the lands and 
chrch-plate therety belonging, given 
to Sir Thomas Audley, the high chan- 
cellor. Stow, p. 560. 

e The fiſt ſurrender was bv the ab- 
bot of Langden in Kent, on Novem- 
der 13, (Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 555.) 
wo, upon doctor Leighton's bieak- 
ing ope n his door on a tudden, was 


fund in bed with a whore, who went 


in the habit of a lay e W This 
'urrender was follo' wed by that of the 
Priory of FolkN lon, Þ November 153 on 
the 16 h, of that of D: over; and on 
F. Tebruary 81, 1636. of that cf Bil- 
*ngtoun, all 78 in Kent. As alſo 
0 Merton in Yorkſhire, February q, of 
Tiltyin Effex, and of Hornby in York- 
hire, March 23. The orig: inal of theſe 
and te other ſurrenders are in the 
wementation oflice, Burnct, tom. I. 
d, 191. 
3 They found great actions in the 
Houles, and barbarous cruelties exer- 
lcd by one faction againk another, as 


C 4 


all exttemely addicted to 1dolatry and 
ſuperſtitioan. In ſome a found in- 
Aruments and other tels for mult iply- 
ing and coming, But for the leudneſs 
of the confeſſors of nunner ies, and the 
great corruption of that ſtate, Whole 
houſes being found almoſt all with 
child; for the diſſoluteneſs of abbots 
and the other monks and friars, not 
only with harlots, but married women ; 
and for their unnataral luſts and © thee 
brutiſh practices: theſe, ſays Burnet, 
are not fit to be ſpoken of, much Wa 
enlarged on in a work of this nature, 
The full report of th's viſitation is loſt ; 
yet Burnet ſaw an extract of a part of 
it concerning one hundred forty four 


houſes, that contains abominations in 


it equal to any that were in Sodom, 
Burner, tom. 1. b. 1 | 4 

g The men, if in orders, were to 
have a prieſt's habit given them, and 
orty ſhillings in money 3 the nuns were 
to have only a gown, ſuch as ſecular 
women wor?, Joon however for ſur- 
renderirte their houſes got ſmall Peniions, 
Herbert, Stow, p. 57 2 


and 
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15 35 and perceived when they forſook their monaſteries they ſhould 
be forced to work for their livelihood, the liberty given 
them by the king produced no great effect. Beſides, there 
were doubtleſs many, who out of conſcience thought not 


5 proper to uſe it. So, Henry was obliged to take other 
meeaſures. 


It was but this year that cardinal Campegio loſt the bi- 
CT of ſhoprick of Saliſbury, which was given to Nicolas Shax— 
biſhops. ton, a friend to the reformers. Shortly after, the ſee of 
Act. Pub. Worceſter was taken from. Ghinucci an Italian, and con- 
r is ferred on Hugh Latimer, great friend of Cranmer. John 
tg. Hilſey was promoted to the ſee of Rocheſter, vacant by 
T. I. p. 171. the death of Fiſher, and Edward Fox to that of Here- 
Stow, ford. | | | a 9 5 . 
3 tes Among all the king's enem es, or enviers, none gave him 
to perſuade more uncaſineſs than his nephew the king of Scotland, and 
the king of not without reaſon. During the whole time of that prince's 
e minority, Henry had fomented the troubles of Scotland, and 
the pope. even ſhown that his deſigns tended to become maſter of that 
Puchanan. kingdom. James was fully informed, and though he ſhowed 
e great regard for the king his uncle, he let him ſee however 
he did not conſider him as a friend. Henry therefore was in 
danger, that if the innovations in religion cauſed diſturbances 
in' the kingdom, the king of Scotland would take occaſion 
to be revenged by aſſiſting the male- contents. This fear was 
the more jult, as the emperor, knowing the king of Scotland's 
diſpoſition, had already laboured to inſpire him with ſuſpici- 
ons and jealouſies of France and England. Nay, he wonld 
have concluded a league with him, as I obſerved, had not 
Francis broken his meaſures by procuring a peace between 
England and Scotland, But notwithſtanding the peace, Hen- 
ry was always in diſtruſt of that quarter. So, to make him- 
ſelf eaſy, he formed the project to inſtill into the king of Scot- 
land the reſolution to follow his example, and renounce the 
pope's obedience, He conſidered this as a ſure means to pre- 
ſerve between the two kingdoms a ſtrict union, which would 


Fe demands be very advantageous in his preſent circumſtances. He ſent 
an inter- 


5 him therefore in the firſt place a lung letter h, declaring the 
* reaſons of his conduct with regard to the pope. Then be 
diſpatched an ambaſſador i to propoſe an interview, fancying 
that a conference with him would produce a greater effect 


h Py William Barlow, biſhop elect 1 William Howard, brother of the 
of St. Aſaph, and Thomas Holcroft. duke of Norfolk, Herbert, p. 184. 
Herbert, p. 184. | 


than 
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than whatever he ſhould ſay to him by letter or embaſſy, But 1532. 
though the reformation had already crept into Scotland, James. Ways 
had no inclination to embrace it. do, the eccleſiaſticks about 
kis perſon eaſily diſſwaded him from accepting the interview, 
where they were afraid ſome things might paſs very. prejudicial 
to their religion. Mean while, James, not being willing o- 
penly to refuſe the conference defired by the king his uncle, 
gave him hopes of his conſent, after certain difficulties, pur- 
polely raiſed, were removed. But at the ſame time he de- 
manded of the pope a brief, to forbid his having any interview 
with the king of England. When the brief came, he gave 3 1 
the king his uncle notice of it, who having prepared for his on account 
journey, was extremely offended at this refuſal, Hence ſprung of thepope's 
2 quarrel. between them, which I ſhall have occaſion to men- Prohibition. 
tion hereafter. 5 5 

Before I conclude the year 1535, J muſt not forget to re- Death of the 
late an event which very much changed the face of the affairs duke of 
of Europe. I mean the death of Franceſco Sforza duke of 3 
Milan, which happened in the month of October. As that 
prince left no iſſue by Catherine of Denmark the emperor's 
niece, whom he had lately married, the duchy of Milan as a 
hef of the empire, was fallen to the emperor to be diſpoſed 
of as he pleaſed. So, the fears and jealouſies of the pope, The empe- 
the king of France and the Venetians, were revived on this 50, „ 
occaſion; each of theſe powers having cauſe to fear the em to keep that 
peror would keep Milan for himſelf, or give it to his brother duchy. 
the king of the Romans. In that caſe, Italy would of courſe | 
fall again into ſlavery, and the king of France loſe his hopes 

of recovering that duchy. To make them caſy, the emperor | 
declared he had no deſign to keep Milan, but intended to 
preſent ſome prince with it, who ſhould cauſe no ſuſpicion 
to thoſe that were concerned to preſerve the peace of Italy. 
Aſterwards, he wiſely made uſe of it for a lure to amuſe the 
king of France. But in reality he never deſired to diſpoſſeſs 
himſelf of it *, 5 . | 5 


* This year, Wales, which had hi- his court to cut their hair ſhort, and 
therto been only a province to the Eng- to ſet them an example, he cauſed his 
li nation, was incorporated, united, own to be cut; and likewiſe began to 
and annexed for ever to the realm of wear his beard knotted, and was no 
England, Statut. 27 Hen. VIII. c. more ſhaved, ——— Auguſt 16, the 
20, — — John Owen began this year king's ſtables at the Meuſe (fo called ; 
to make braſs cannons, being the firſt becauſe the king's hawks were there 
that made this kind of artillery in Eng- mewed and kept) were burnt down, 
land, — The $th of May, king Hall, fol, 225. Stow, p. 571. 

Henry commanded all perſons about | | | 
| Queen 
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1536. Queen Catherine ended her days the beginning of the year 
215361. Though her virtue had gained her an univerſal ef. 
Death of teem, ſhe died figwever little lamented by the publick, be. 
e pe cauſe ſhe equally embaraſſed her friends and enemies. Before 
Herbert, ſhe expired, ſhe dictated a very tender letter to the king, who 
Stow, ſeemed to be extremely moved with it n. But in appear- 


Burnet, 


her beauty, which was not extraordinary. 


ance his' grief was of no long continuance. He was very 
fond of her when firſt married, her mildneſs and modeſty ha- 
ving a greater influence upon him than ſhe could expect from 
In time, his af. 
fection abating he treated her with indifference, though al- 
ways with much civility. At laſt, after he had reſolved ty 
put her away, her obſtinate refuſal to comply with his will 
made him conſider her as an enemy, Accordingly he ufc} 


her rigorouſſy when the ſentence of divorce was pronounced, 


Parliament 
meets. 


even to the not ſuffering her to keep ſervants who treated 
her as a queen. At laſt he publickly forbid to give her 
that title, though he was forced to connive at her diſobedi- 
ence. 

The parliament meeting the 4th of Fehevaty: finiſhe d the 
work begun, by aboliſhing every thing relating to the pope's 
power, not to leave the ſeaſt pretence to acknowledge his 
authority. But the king had a farther view, namely, to 
ſuppreſs the monaſteries, as well to be revenged of the 
monks and prevent their ill defigns, as to procure their eſ- 
tates. In all appearance, the late viſitation of the monaſ- 


teries had convinced him that the monks were as unſervice- 


able to religion, as prejudicial to his affairs in his preſent cir- 


cumſtances. 


= England, 


verted to a cathedral, 
Queen Anne Bullen wore yellow for the 


1 On the Sth of Tanvary, at Kim- * had caft her into. She recommend- 
bolton, in the fiftieth year of her age, „ed their daughter Mary to him, de- 
thirty three years after he came into © firing he would be a loving father 
In her will, ſhe appointed ** to her, She alſo deſired he would 
her body to be buried in a convent of * provide matches for her maids, who 
Obſervants, who had done and fuffer- © were bur three; and that he would 


ed moſt for her, but the king ordered ““ give her ſervants. one year's wages 


it to be laid in the abbey-church of „ more than was due to them,” She 


Peterborough, which he afterwards con- 
Stow, p. 572. 


mourning, Hall, fol. 227. 

= In the title the called him, 60 My 
© moſt dear lord, King, and huſband ; of 
and concluded with ſaying, “ 1 make 


„this vow, that mine eyes deſire you 


© above all things. Sha adviſed him 
% to look to the health of his ſoul, 
6 She forgave him all the troubles he 


led a ſevere life. 


was a devout and pious princeſs, and 
In her greatneſs ſhe 
wrought much with her own hand, 
and kept her women well employed a- 
bout her, as appeared when the two 
legates came once to ſpeak with her, 
She came out to them with a ſkein of 
ſil about her neck, and told them ſhe 
had been within at work with Yer 
maids, Few ſuch queens now-a-da; ys! 
Burnet, tom, I. p. 192. 
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As among the conſtitutions obſerved in the church of Eng- 1536. 
hand, there were not a few that had a manifeſt relation to 


h lure] Reaſons of 
the papal authority, it was abſolutely neceſſary to annul them, ' ain the 


and make others, which ſhould have for foundation the king's eccleſiaſtical 
ſupremacy. The parliament had already paſſed an act, em- conſtitu- 
powering the king to nominate thirty-two commiſſioners to —— 
examine ſuch as were to be aboliſhed. But the king had 
not haſtened the nomination, becauſe by this confuſion, his 
authority was much more extenſive. Indeed, the papal pœ]ö- 
er was aboliſhed by act of parliament, and yet it ſtill ſub - 
ied in the conſtitutions, which not being abrogated threw 
te clergy into great perplexities, becauſe they knew not what 
do. But this was what the king defired, that the clergy 
might be more at his devotion, fince he could equally proſe- 
cute them as guilty, whether they did or did not obſerve them. 
The pariiament taking this contraricty into conſideration 
would have cured it, by confirming the power formerly gi- 
zen the king, to appoint commiſſioners to alter theſe cont! i- 
tutions. This was a ſort of reproach for his negligence in that 
reſpect, But he feigned not to mind it, and leit the affair in 
tie ſame ſtate it was n. | 

He had another thing in his thoughts which affected him AR for ſup- 
much more, namely, to execute his deſl ign upon the monks, 1 the 
ln this ſeſſion, he repreſented to the parliament, that the ſeries, rac 

great number of monaſteries in the kingdom were a burden io . Pub. 
the flate, and earneſtly defired them to remedy the e.il by XV, 1· 575 
ſuch means as they ſhould judge proper. Whereupon it was 
enacted, that all houſes of two hundred pounds a year and 
nder hould be ſuppreſſed, and their effect given to the 
king. Of this fort there were three hundred ſeventy fix, Herbert. 
and a revenue of thirty two thouſand pounds a year fell to Os 
the crown, with above a hundred thouſand pounds worth of N 
plate, goods, ornaments of the churches, and the like. A Court of 
new court was erected, called the court of the augmentation. augmenta- 
af the king's revenue, which was to take cognizance of . 
matters concerning this new acquiſition PD. The erecting of Burnet, 

| | a coutt 


Fats 16,1535, to the þ: hops of Meath 


and Kildare, to John Allen maſter ef the 


n About this time, king Henry ap- 
pointed an office for all cccleſiaſtical 


matters, and ordered a ſeal to be cut. 


The archbiſhop ot Canterbury s title 
was alſo in convocation ordered to be 
ered: inſtead of legate of the apo- 
tolick ſee, he was to be called, metro- 
politan 85 primate. Burnet, 1 III. 
P. 01. 

A cemmiſſion was alſo directed, on 


rolls, Gerard Allmer chief baron of the 
Exchequer, and ſome others, impow- 


ering them to ſuppreſs the monaſteries 


in Ireland, Rymer's Fad, tom. XIV, 


„551. 
b p The court was to conſiſt of a chan- 
cellor, a treaſurer, an attorney and ſol- 
liciter, ten auditors, leventeen receiv- 
| 1 ibs 
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15 36. 


Reſolution 
to let the 
people have 
the bible in 
Engliſh. 
Burnet. 


trine, and conſequently they were to bring him inſenſibly and 


but they fell extremely ſhort of what they had expected at 


The king 
takes it up- 
on himſelf. 


deſigns from the king, knowing how contrary they were to 


out the publick authority, the convocation petitioned the king 
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a court for ſo ſmall an income was a clear evidence the kin 


had no deſign to ſtop there, but intended to ſeize the revenues 
of all the monaſteries in the kingdom 4. 

The convocation ſitting, as uſual, at the ſame time with 
the parliament, a motion was made there that there ſhould 
be a tranſlation of the bible in Engliſh, to be ſet up in all 
churches, and the ſame was approved of. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, the king's intent was only to ſhow the people, there 
Was nothing contrary to the holy ſcriptures in what was done 
againſt the pope. But Cranmer, Cromwell, and the reſt of 
the reformers, had much farther views. They hoped, when 
the bible was in the hands of the people, they would ſee 
their error in many other things which hitherto had been 
deemed eſſential to relizion. But they took care to hide their 


his. Henry was abſolutely againſt all reformation ef doc- 


by degrees to what they delired. They partly ſucceeded, 


firſt, However, they thought it very conſiderable to, obtain 
his conſent that it ſhould be moved in the convocation, to 
give the people the bible in Engliſh, and to have cauſed the 
motion to be approved. As there was then no other Eng: 
liſh verſion of the bible but Tindal's, made at Antwerp wi'h- 


for- a good tranſlation, which he was Rane to take upon 


himſelf r. 


ers, 2 clerk, an uſher, and a meſſen- 


p. 194. 


ger. Beſides the preſent ones, the 
king was to have the lands of all thoſe 
houſes that had been diſſolved within a 
year before this act. Burnet, tom, I 


4 What remarkab le ſtatutes were en- 
acted during this ſeſlion, ate as folluwe, 
1, Whereas piratcs uſed to be tried af- 
ter the courſe of the civil laws, it was 


ſuch places as ſhould be directed by the 


King's commiſſion, and by juries, as 
offenders at land. 2. That every per- 


ſon who hath a park, ſhall keep two 
mares thirteen hands high, for breed- 


ing foals. 3. That elerks preſented to 


benefices, ſhall not pay tenths the firſt 


year in which they pay their firſt fruits, 
4. That tithes, offerings, and other 
dutics, ſha}l be paid according to the 
ecclefiaftical laws 


. . ed, ſealed, and inrolled, 


ſter, or before the cuſtos rotulorum, 


Statut. 27 Hen, 
ordered that they ſhould be tried in 


and ordinances of 


the church of England, and aſter the 
laudable uſes and cuſtoms. of each pa- 
rith. 5. Tbat all bargains and ſales of 
lands ſhall be made by writing indent- 
in one of the 
king's courts of record at Weftmin- 


two juſtices, and a clerk of the peace, 
of the county where the lands lie, See 


r It is not known to whom that 
work was committed, or how they 
proceeded in it. For the account of 
theſe things has not been preſerved, 
nor conveyed to us with that care that 
the importance of the thing requitzd. 
Vet it appears that the work was car- 
ried on at a good rate: ſor three years 
after this it was printed at Paris, which 
ſows they made all convenient baite, 
in a thing that required ſo much delibe · 
ration, Burnet, tom, I. p. 450 


Henry 


Henry having obtained of the parliament all he defired, 1 530. 
thought it time to diſſolve it, which he did the 14th f 
April, after having continued it fix years. Never had . 
parliament laſted ſo long ſince the beginning of the mo- oled. 
narchy. | | | | Vous Burnet. 
The care Henry took to ſecure himſelf from the cabals 
of the monks and his other domeſtick enemies, did not pre- 
vent him from thinking of his foreign affairs, and of means | 
to avoid the emperor's attacks. Francis was invading Savoy, P. Daniel. 
and it was but too manifeſt that his intent was to open a paſ- 
ſage into the Milaneſe. But as this was a great undertaking, 
conſidering the fituation of France, the emperor could not 
believe, he had engaged in it without being firſt ſure of Hen- 
ry's aſſiſtance. W herefore he reſolved to uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to break their union. From the death of Sforza, He promiſes 
he had continued a private negotiation with Francis to re- -49-” 
ſign the duchy of Milan to one of his ſons, and acted fo art- Feearis 
fully that the treaty ſeemed to be very near a concluſion. 8 
This could not but inſpire Henry with jealouſy. He plainly 
{aw if the negotiation ended to the king of France's ſatisfac- _ 
tion, he would be regardleſs of his intereſts. On the other and offers an 
hand, the emperor no ſooner heard of the death of his aunt alliance 
queen Catherine, but he ſent and offered Henry to renew 3 
their alliance, with a mutual oblivion of all that was paſſed, 

But leſt he ſhould be taken at his word, he required three 
conditions, which left him the liberty to prolong the affair 
as much as he pleaſed, his aim being only to ſow diviſion be- 
tween Francis and Henry by making them ſuſpicious of each 
other. The firſt of theſe conditions was, that Henry ſhould 
| be reconciled to the pope, to which end he offered his me- 
diation. By the ſecond. he demanded a powerful aſſiſtance 
. ?oainſt the Turks. By the third, that purſuant to their treaty 

in 1518, he ſhould j.in with him in the defence of Milan 
againſt the attacks of the French king. Henry replied, that j,,,. 
what had been done againſt the pope could not be revoked : anſwer, 
that as ſoon as Chriſtendom ſhould be in peace, he would act Herbert, 
againſt the infidels as became a chriſtian prince: that he was 
_ Teady to renew his alliance with the emperor, provided it 

was done without prejudice to the king of France his ally, 
that being friend to both, he might be the better enabled to 
labour their reconciliation, or if he could not {uccced, to aſlſiſt 
him that ſhould be unjuſtly attacked: that as to the reſt, he 
refuſed not to agree with the emperor, provided he would 
own, the rupture came from him. The emperor perceiving 
Henry was upon his guard, thought not fit to puſh the affur 

any 
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Henry tries 
to fide with 


the league 
of Smalcald. 


Sleidan. 
Herbert. 
Burnet. 


The league : f „ 
engaged by faint hopes to be ſubſervient to his defigns at their 


propoſing 
terms z 
Sleidan, 
Herbert, f 
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any farther. Indeed Henry could eaſily fee, his aim was ta 
ſet him at variance with France, fince at the very time theſe 
things paſſed, Francis imparted to him the private negotia- 
tion concerning the duchy of Milan. Moreover he warne 
him, that the emperor intended to force him to return tg 
the pope's obedience, and it was only upon that condition he 


offered to reſign the Milaneſe. 


— 


All theſe proceedings of the emperor convincing Henry 
that he ſought occaſion to attack him, he reſolved to purſue 
his negotiation with the proteſtants of Germany, to make 
him a diverſton in that country which ſhould break his me. | 
ſures with regard to England. To the ſame end, he had 
ſent Edward Fox to them laſt year. But they would not te | 
his dupes, not imagining, as he would fain have made them 


believe, that he was inclined to their faith, whilſt he order- 


ed their brethren to be burnt in England. So, not to he 


expence, they delivered to his ambaſſador the terms on which 
they were willing to be ſtrictly united with him. The terms 


were, that he ſhould embrace the Augſburg confeſſion ; and 


defend it with all his power in a free council: that he ſhould 
approve of no place for holding the council without their 
conſent: that if the pope called a council at his own plea- 
ſure, Henry ſhould join with them in proteſting againſt it: 
that he ſhould accept the title cf protector of the league: 
that he ſhould never return to the pope's obedience : that he 
ſhould not aſſiſt their enemies: that he ſhould find a hun- 


. dred thouſand crowns for the occaſions of the league, and 


de is at a 


loſs about 


two hundred thouſand if the war laſted any time. Adding, 
that when he ſhould have declared himſelf upon theſe arti- 
cles, they would ſend ambaſladors and agree with him upon 
the reſt. | V 
Theſe propoſals threw Henry into ſome perplexity. He 
ſaw, the ſole aim of the proteſtants was to ſupport their re- 
ligion, and that however was the thing which diſturbed him 
the leaſt, He was by no means ſatisfied with the Augſburg 


cConfeſſion, and yet he perceived, in caſe he openly rejected 


it, there was no likelihood of his being able to Join with the 
league of Smalcald. On the other hand, it was his intereſt 


to continue the negotiation, as well becauſe the pre teſtants 


might be ſerviceable to him, as to keep the emperor in awe 

by that conſideration. So his intereſt required that he ſhouid | 

favourably hear theſe propoſitions, But withal he reſolved 

to inſert in his anſwer ſomething which ſhould afford NE A 
© | OCCa 
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occaſion to break, if he thought proper. He replied there- x 536, 


fore, that he was willing to furniſh the ſums required, in Lg 
caſe a league, of which he would treat with their ambaſſa- His anſwer, 


dors, ſhould be concluded between him and the proteſtants 6e . 


mat though he was ſenſible to what the title of protector of Herbert. 
the league would expoſe him, he was content to accept it, 
provided there were between him and them a conformity of 
doarine, otherwiſe he could not engage to defend a faith, 
of whoſe truth he was not convinced : that therefore he de- 
fired them to ſend commiſſioners with powers to mitigate 
ſome articles of the Augſburg confeſſion, which he could 
not approve. Moreover as to the ſupplies, he required that 
the engagement ſhould be mutual, whether he or they were 
attacked. In fine, he demanded an authentick approbation 
of his divorce, and their promiſe to juſtify it in a council, 
Theſe propoſals on both ſides were of a nature to keep a 
treaty long on foot. But though the members of the league 
of Smalcald ſaw no great likelihood of a ſtrict union, they The pro- 
appointed however Sturmius, Draco, Bucer, and Melanc- mare lend 
thon, to go and confer with Henry and his divines. It was 3 5 
eſpecially provided in their inſtructions, that nothing ſhould 
be concluded to the prejudice of the emperor or empire. 
This negotiation was interrupted by the death of Anne Bul- 
len, which happened ſhortly after, and which very much al- 
tered the face of affairs, as well as the king's mind in reſpect 
to the reformation, which ſhe openly countenanced. N 

The king was poſſeſſed at once with two paſſions; a vio- The ting 
ent love for Jane Seymour maid of honour to the queen 5, falls in love 
and an extreme jealouſy of his wife *, Very likely, his jea- with Joe. by 
louſy was a conſequence of his love. When Ante Bullen's eee | 
enemies found, ſhe no longer held in the king's heart the jealous of 
place ſhe had formerly enjoyed; inſtead of fearing to accuſe g agg 
her of unfaithfulneſs to the king, they believed it would be e er 
grateful to him, who began to be himſelf unfaithful, It is 
certain the king had loſt that affection for the queen, which 
made him ſurmount ſo many obſtacles to poſſeſs her; whe- 
ther enjoyment had quenched th is firſt flame, or the queen's | 
indiſcretions given the king cauſe to ſuſpect her, he ſo gave 
limſelf over to jealouſy, that it was not in his power to o- 


Daugliter of Sir John Seymour of 29, this year, Stow, p. 572. Th 
Wolf- hall in Wiltſhire, and of Eliza- was thought to have made ill impreſ- 
beth daughter of Sir Henry Wentworth fions on the king, who from thence 
1 Nettleſted in Suffolk.  Dugdale's concluded, that this marriage was dit- 
baron, vol. II. p. 361. agreeable to God, Burnet, tom, 1, p. 

t She miſcarried of a ſon, January 196. | 25 | 
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way Ver, the occaſion was this. The queen had a great friend. 


Motives o 
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vercome it, or perhaps did not much endeavour it. Hope. 


ſhip for her brother the lord Rochford, but could not endure 
his wife, who lived very ill with her huſband, and had an in- 


famous character, as will evidently appear hereafter. It was! 
this lady that whiſpered in the king's ear the firſt report that 
the queen was unfaithful, and had a criminal commerce with | 
her brother the lord Rochford. "Theſe ſeeds fell upon a ſoil 
already prepared to receive them, The king, now prejudi- | 
_  ced by his paſſion for Jane Seymour, was overjoyed to find 
| c in the pretended unfaithfulneſs of the queen, a means to pro. 
the queen's cure the poſſeſſion of the perſon he loved. As ſoon as queen | 


enemies to Anne's enemies ſaw how the king ſtood affected towards her, 


facrifce her. 


Burnet. 


} 


they took care to ruin her quite in his favour, by accuſin 
her of ſundry intrigues with their own domeſticks. Theſe ene- 
mies were the fame with thoſe of the reformation, They 


imagined, ſhe had put the king upon all his proceedings 


againſt the pope, . on purpoſe to favour the new religion, 
But though ſhe had not done this, it was ſufficient to hate 
her that ſhe had been the cauſe of inſpiring the king with 
love, ſince that had occaſioned Catherine's divorce, and con- 
ſequently all the innovations in religion.“ Policy might like- 


wiſe enter into their project. They were ſenſible, ſo long as 


Anne lived ſhe would be an invincible obſtacle to a reconci- 


Burnet, 


' ation with Rome, whereas if ſhe were dead, they hoped, 
all difficulties would be eaſily removed. The duke of Nor- 
folk inwardly burned with a deſire to (ce religion again eſta- 
bliſhed upon the ſame foot it was before theſe aiterations, 


though, like a good courtier, he took care not to diſcover it 


Tue king's jealouſy of the queen was too favourable an oc- | 


he 15 2 0— 
cuſed of 
- adultery. 


and inceſt. 


Burnet, 


to his maſter. His quality, zeal, and credit, made him 
head of the party of the old religion, and, as he had the 
king's ear, he could eaſily do ill offices to the contrary party. 


caſion to be neglected, ſince he could at once ſerve his par- 


ty, and make his court to his maſter. So, it is commonly | 
believed, this lord contributed the moſt to the queen's ruin, 


becauſe among all her enemies, he had moſt acceſs to the 
king. But, however, whether it was he or another, the king 
was inſpired with a jealouſy which threw him into a fort of 
fury. his is not very ſtrange, conſidering his temper, the 
moſt impetuous and moſt impatient that ever was. The 
queen was accuſed of a criminal commerce, not only with 
the lord Rochſord her brother, but alſo with Henry Norris 
2ro0m of the ſtole, Francis Weſtern and William Brereton 


of the king's privy chamber, and Mark Smeton a — 
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t muſt be confeſſed, the queen had ſome indiſcreet ways, 1536. 
which the king never minded, whilſt he was not prejudiced wy 
againſt her, but which afterwards were too capable of con- 
krming his ſuſpicions u. Beſides, as ſoon as he hearkened 


o what was faid againſt her, probably, her enemies were 


very diligent to give an ill turn to her moſt innocent words 
or actions. Without doubt, Henry was ſome time torment- 
ed with jealouſy before he diſcovered it, but at laſt it broke Hall.. 
out at a ſolemn juſts held at Greenwich *, from whence he 
ſuddenly withdrew with ſigns of great anger, the cauſe 


whereof could not be gueſſed. It is likely, he had obſerved. 
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SLOW," 
Holingſh, 
erbert. | 


ſomething that confirmed his ſuſpicions, of which none but gurnet. 
himſelf took notice. Sanders ſays, the queen dropping her Herbert, 
handkerchief, one of her gallants took it up and wiped his 


ace with it. But this author is the only perſon that relates 
However, the king was no ſooner. 


that circumſtance x. 


gone from the juſts, but he ordered the lord Rochford, 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton to be arreſted. At She is ap- 
the ſame time the queen was confined to her chamber, and 


the next day conveyed to the Tower J. 


prehended, 
k „ 
But what plainly Stow. 


howed the deſign of her enemies to deſtroy her was their Hollingſh. 


procuring an order for the 


u She was, ſays Burnet, of a very 
chearful temper, which was not always 


limited with the bounds of exact de- 


cency and diſcretion. She had rallied 
ome of the king's ſervants more than 
teame her. Tom. I. p. 197. | 

v Miy the firſt, Hall, fol. 227. 
At theſe juſts, George Boleyn, viſcount 
Rockford, was chief challenger, . and 
Henry) Norris, principal defendant, 
Stow, p. 572. DP | | 

* Burnet, who was at more than 
ninary pains to learn all he could con- 
ernng this affair, obſerves, that this 


arcumſtance is not in Spelman, a judge 


that time, who writ an account of 
the matter with his own hand, in his 
common place book, of which Burnet 
tad a fight, Spelman ſays, the buf - 
nels was diſcovered in a very different 
manner. As for the evidence (ſays he) of 
this matter, it was diſcovered by the 
aly Wingfield, who had been a ſer- 


nt to the queen, and becoming on 


i ſudden infirm ſome time before her 
txth, did fear this matter to one of 
T= ——, And here unluckily the 
eſt of the page is torn of, By this it 
bens there was no legal 2videnee 2 


: D d 


archbiſhop of Canterbury to 


gainſt the queen, and that it was a 
witneſs at ſecond hand who depoſed 
what they heard the lady Wingfield 
ſwear, Who this perſon was we know 


not, nor in what temper of mind the 
lady Wingfield might be when ſhe 
was that 


ſwore, And this it ſeems 
which was brought to the king at 
Greenwich during the juſts, who did 


thereupon immediately return to White- 


hall. Burnet, tom. I. p. 191, | 

Sir Thomas Audley lord chancel 
lor, the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas 
Cromwell the ſecretary, and Sir Willi - 
am Kingſton conſtable of the Tower, 
who were ſent to apprehend her, let- 


ting her koow, what crime ſhe was 


charged with, ſhe cried out, that ſhe 
was wronged, and defired to ſee the 


king before ſhe was conveyed to the 
Tower, but in vain, When ſhe was 
brought to the Tower, ſhe fell on her 


knees before the ſame lords, beſeech- 
ing God to help her, as ſhe was not 


guilty of that whereof ſhe was accuſed, 


and deſired thoſe lords to beſeech the 
king's grace to be good unto her. Stow, 
p. 572. Herbert, p. 194.1 | 


retire 


Burnet. 
Herbert. 
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« no, madam, ſaid he, a look ſuffices 
« me.“ Burnet, tom. Þ p. 199, 


ce he; upon which, ſhe ſaid, the de- 
« fied him.“ Ibid, | 
> EE But 
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1536. retire to his palace at Lambeth, for fear if he could speak . 
— with the king, he would find occaſion to vindicate the But 
TO queen, 8 | | | ed” Gree giſters 
IIIlt is not ſurprizing, this princeſs in her ſad conditio vheth 
Snares are ſhould be difordered: 8 S i Q 1 0 
nig for her. ſnhould be diſordered, and having none to adviſe with ſhould i this de 
Burnet. be inſnared by her enemies. Her uncle's lady, the lady ben, 
” Bullen, was appointed to lie in her chamber, with whom ſhe f v9 * 
was at great variance, and from this lady, who was placed they 
there to watch her, it came to be known, that during bet ſuch a 
confinement, ſhe ſaid ſome things which helped to confirm tendin 
the king's ſuſpicions. However, upon her examination, ſhe WM ber ve 
poſitively denied, ſhe had ever been falſe to the king. Only As 
when ſhe was told that Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Sme. tende 
ton had accuſed her, though ſhe might have eaſily ſeen it 1 more 
Was purely to draw from her ſome confeſſion, ſhe believed W. 
| ſhe ought not to conceal certain things which had paſſed be. lievec 
She confeſſes WEED her and them. She ſaid concerning Norris, that aſt. Wi hi 
ſome paſſa- ing him one day why he did not go on with his marriage, he WW Que: 
8 replied, there was no haſte. Whereupon ſhe ſaid, ſhe plainly with 
u 5 28 ö . 3s. „ . 
Strype's ſaw he was in hopes of having her, in caſe the king died. to h 
Mem, This ſeems to argue there was ſome familiarity between her ©? 
Fa I. 280, and Norris. Otherwiſe, ſuppoſing the truth of the fact, iti; denc 
5 hard to conceive that a queen ſhould think of talking thus {Wl deer 
10 one of her demelicckse. | fart 
1d, As for Smeton the muſician, ſhe ſaid, he was never in her if Þ 
| chamber but twice. That the laſt time ſhe ſaw him there, MW 8%! 
ſhe aſked him why he was ſo ſad; and that in her converſa- | 1 
tion with him he had the boldneſs to tell her, No, no, ma- bro! 
dam, a look ſuffices me =. Eo Te IN ng 
1d. As for Weſton, ſhe owned he had taken the liberty | 
to tell her, he loved her, and that ſhe thereupon defied s 
oa 8 | | 1 | 4. =P | | 
him *, | | May 
2 She ſaid, © Smeton was never in 2 She ſeemed more apprehenſive of in V 
% her chamber but when the king Weſton than of any body. For on indi 
cc was laſt at Wincheſter; and then Whitſon-monday laft he ſaid to her, foun 
© he came to play on the virginals: © That Norris came more to ber ties 
4c ſhe ſaid, ſhe never ſpoke to him af- © chamber upon her account, than for the) 
«© ter that, but on Saturday before “ any body elſe that was there, She be e 
% May day, when ſhe ſaw him ſtand- “ had obſerved that he loved a kinſ- ted 
“ ing in the window; and then ſhe aſk- © woman of hers, and challenged him fell 
ed him, why he was ſo ſad? he ſaid, ** for it, and for not loving his wife, wh 
i It was no matter. She anſwered, © But he anſwered her, that there ons 
« You muſt not expect I ſhould ſpeak © were women in the houſe whom he ton 
4e to you as if you were a nobleman, ** loved better than them both : ſhe ral 
4e ſince you are an inferior perſon. No, „ aſked, who is that? Your ſelf, ſaid tef 
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But after all, the queſtion is to know, whether the re- 1536. 
iſters from whence this examination is taken are true, or 
whether the examination was impartially written. Indeed, = 
this doubt alone is not ſufficient to clear the queen. But 
then, when it is conſidered, ſhe had for adverſary a huſband, 
who was king, and jealous even to madneſs, very likely, 
they who were employed to examine her, gave her words 
ſuch a turn and ſenſe, as favoured the king's deſigns, by pre- 
tending to ſet down the ſubſtance of her anſwer inſtead of 
her very words. 1 n | 
As for the lord Rochford, all the evidence for his pre- Burnet. 
tended familiarity with the queen his ſiſter, amounted to no 
more than that he was once ſeen leaning on her bet. | 
When theſe men were examined, Norris {wore he be- Depoſition 
lexed the queen innocent, and perſiſted in his aſſeveration of the ac- 
to his laſt breath. Smeton confeſſed, he had known 3 8 
queen carnally three times; but he was never confronted T. 111. 118. 
with her; nay, he was condemned before ſhe was brought 
to her trial, that he might not be a witneſs. This makes 
rery much for the queen, fince it is not likely ſuch an evi- 
dence would have been voluntarily neglected, had it been 
deemed as good as it appears to be. But probably it was 
fared that Smeton would retract or the queen confound him, 
if brought face to face with her, The reſt pleaded not 
guilty; but however were condemned and executed ®.  _ 
Three days after, the queen and the lord Rochford her she is con- 
brother were tried by their peers ©, the duke of Norfolk 8 with 
ing lord high ſteward for that occaſion d. The queen Was Rechford. 
. : | accuſed 5 


d Their trial came on the 12th of 
May, on which day they were tried 
by a commiſſion of oyer and terminer 
in Weſtminſter-hall. They were twice 
indicted, and the indictments were 


lound by two grand juries in the coun- 


ties of Kent and Middleſex ; the crimes 
they -were charged with being ſaid to 
be done in both counties, All proteſ- 
ted their innocence, only Smeton con- 
feſed, he had well deſerved to die, 


which gave occaſon to many reflecti- 


ons. They were all beheaded but Sme- 
ton, who was hanged. It was gene- 
rally ſaid, he was bribed into that con- 
keſſon, and had his life promiſed ; but 
it was not fit to let him live to tell 
ales, Norris had been much in the 
king's favour, who ſent for him,' and 
cftered him his life if he would confeſs 
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his gullt. He generouſſy rejected the 
offer, affirming, that in his conſcience 


he thought the queen innocent, and 
that he would die a thouſand times ra- 
ther than ruin an innocent perſon, Bur- 
net, vol. I. p. 201. vol. III. p. 
5 2 

© In the Tower of London on a ſcaf- 


fold ereQed for that purpoſe in the 


king's hall. Stow, p. 572. 


d With him fat the duke of Suffolk, 
the marquis of Exeter, and the earls of 
Arundel, 


Oxford, Northumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, Derby, Worceſter, Rut- 


land, Suſſex, and Huntington; the 


lords Audley, Delaware, Montague, 
Morley, Dacres, Cobham, Maltravers, 
Powis, Monteagle, . Clenton, Sands, 
Windſor, Wentworth, Burgh, and 
Mordant, The 


charge ran, That the 
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15 36. accuſed of proſtituting herſelf to her brother and four other 


nen, and conſpiring the king's death. But this laſt Charge 
Hall, being without any foundation, it was not thought proper ty 
N o#h. inſiſt upon it. The queen and the lord Rochford pleaded not 
| Burnet. Quilty, and yet were condemned without its being ever known 


| Herbert, upon what evidence the ſentence was grounded. Judgment | 
Wuaas given, that the lord Rochford ſhould be beheaded and 
quartered. As for the queen, ſhe was condemned to be 


burat or beheaded at the king's pleaſure. 


ä 8 pleaſ EIT, 
he ha . Very probably, the king believed the queen guilty, and 


miſes, ſince had there been ſolid proofs, they would very 
likely have been publiſhed, in order to juſtify a ſentence of 


this nature, which was unprecedented in England. Such 
reſerve was not afterwards uſed with reſpect to another of | 


Henry's queens, who was really guilty of the like crime, 


All that can be faid in favour of thoſe who paſſed ſentence on | 
Anne Bullen is, that their dread of turning againſt them- | 


ſelves the king's fury, if they complied not with his hu- 
mour, made them conſider ſigns as real proofs. It is obſer- 


Jene vable, there were but twenty-ſix peers preſent at the trial, 


Burnet, 


T. I. 363. though there were then fifty- three in England, as appears by | 


—— Pub. the ſummons to parliament directed to them ſhortly after, 
p. 


gratify the king's paſſion at the expence of their conſcience. 
T. I. p. 203 As for Dr. Burnet's ſaying in his hiſtory, that Anne Bullen's 
363, father was among her judges, it is known he retracted it af. 
terwards. % ũ ù k . 
8 Ihe ſentence was executed the 19th of May. Anne ſut- 
The queen is 
deheaded. Ler& * g 
that were preſent, wherein ſhe neither confeſſed nor denied 


had procured her brother and the other was treaſon according to the ſtatute 
four to lye with her, which they had made in the 26th year of this reign 
often done; that ſhe had ſaid to them, (ſo that the law made for her and her 
that the king never had her heart; iſſue, is now made uſe of to deſtroy 
and had ſaid to every one c them by her.) It was added in the indi ment, 
themſelves, that ſhe loved them better that ſhe and her accomplices had con- 
than any perſon whatever, which was ſPired the king's death; but this i. 
to the ſlander of the iſſue that was be- ſeems was only put in to ſwell the 
tween the king and her. And this charge, Burnet, vol, I. P. 202, 363. 
| | | the 


under his preſent prejudice, ſigns and tokens were to him as | 
good proofs, But can the ſame thing be ſaid of the peers | 
who condemned her ? Did their conſcience ſuffer them to | 
condemn a queen to death upon bare ſurmiſes? I fay ſur. | 


564. This gives occaſion to conjecture, that according to the me- 
thod introduced by cardinal Wolſey, in the condemnation of | 
the duke of Buckingham, care was taken to remove thoſe, | 
who were ſuſpected not to have ſo much complaiſance as to | 


fered death with great conſtancy, after a ſhort ſpeech to thoſe | 
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the crime for which ſhe was condemned. She contented 1536. 

herſelf with acknowledging her obligations to the king, with Gay 
praying for him, and deſiring the prayers of the pe 
herſelf ©. It is generally believed, her fear of drawing the} 
king's anger on her daughter Elizabeth, prevented her from 
inſiſting upon her own innocence f. 


temper perfectly, and could not vindicate herſelf without 
charging him with injuſtice, ſhe was afraid Elizabeth would 
become the ſacrifice of the king her father's reſentment. 


However, this was the tragical end of Anne Bullen, whom Different 
ſome have vehemently defamed, and whoſe conduct 
have ſtudiouſly juſtified, without any poſlibility yet of know- queen. 

ing for certain whether ſhe was guilty or innocent. The Burnet. 


enemies to her daughter Elizabeth and the reformation have 


e Her carriage the day ſhe died will 
bet appear from the following original 


letter of Sir William Kingſton conſtable 


ofthe Tower to Cromwell. 


STK: | | 

“ This ſhall be to advertiſe you, that 
« T have received your letter, wherein 
„ you would have ſtrangers conveyed 
« out of the Tower; and fo they be, 
* by the means of Richard Greſham, 
f and William Loke, and Whitepole. 
© But the number of ſtrangers paſt not 
te thirty, and not many hothe [other] 
*and the ambaſſador of the emperor 
had a ſervant there, and honeſtly 
* put out: fir, if we have not an 
“ hour certain, as it may be known in 
London, I think there will be but 
* few, and I think a reaſonable num - 
* ber were beſt, for I ſuppoſe ſhe will 


* declare herſelf to be a good woman 
4 for all men but for the king, at the 
„ hour of her death. For this morn- 


* ing the ſent for me, that I might be 
with her at ſuch time as the receiv- 
* el the good Lord, to the intent 1 
© ſhould hear her ſpeak as touching 
ber innocency always to be clear, 
1 And in the writing of this ſhe ſent 
„er me, and at my coming the ſaid: 
; Mr. Kingſton, I hear I ſhall not die 
; fore noon, and I am very ſorry 
s therefore, for I thought to be dead 
x by this time, and paſt my pain, 1 
. told her it ſhould be no- pain, it was 
bo little. And then the ſaid; I heard 


[ 


F ind ] have a little neck, and put her 


aldermen of London. 


6c : | 
lay the executioner was very good, 


D; 


& hands about it, laughing heartily, 1 
& have ſeen many men and alſo wo- 
© men executed, and that they have 
© been in great ſorrow, and to my 
% knowledge this lady has much joy 


c and pleaſure in death, Sir, her al- 
© moner is continually with her, and 


„ had been ſince two a clock after 
&* midnight. This is the effect of any 
ec thing that is here at this time, and 

© thus fare you well.”* | 


he was | beheaded a little before. 
noon, on the green within the Tower. 
There were preſent the dukes of  Suf- 


folk and Richmond, the lord chancel- 


lor Audley, and ſecretary Cromwell, 
with the lord mayor, the ſheriifs and 
Her head was 
cut off by the hangman of Calais, as 
being more expert at his buſineſs than 
any in England : her eyes and lips 
were obſerved to move, after her head 
was cut off, as Spelman writes; her 
body was thrown into a common cheft 
of elm that was made to put arrows 
in, and was buried in the chapel with- 
in the Tower before twelve o'clock, 
Burnet, vol. I. p. 203. Hall, fol. 227, 
Stow ww. | 
f On the 6th of May ſhe writ a 

very moving letter to the king, where- 
in ſhe inſiſted upon her innocence in 


the ſtrongeſt terms: and at another 


time, affirmed, the could confeſs no 
more than ſhe had already done. See 
Herbert, p. 194. Strype's Mem, tom, 
I, p. 283. Burnet, tom. I. p. 206. 


blackened 


ople for Hall. 


Burnet. 
Herbert. 
As ſhe knew the king's Hollingſh. 


others Opinions 
about the 
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that could help to give of her a quite different idea. But 
both have reaſoned upon a falſe principle, ſince the goodnef 
of a religion depends not upon the life and converſation of 
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blackened her reputation as much as poſſible, imaginin 
thereby to give a mortal wound to the proteſtant religion. 
For a contrary reaſon, the proteſtants have forgot nothing 


the profeſſors. For my part, if I may ſpeak my opinion, | 


I can never believe, the peers, her judges, had ſufficient exi.| 
dence to condemn her as guilty of defiling the king's bed. 


However, it cannot be denied that by ſome familiarities un. 
becoming a queen, ſhe gave 00 great an advantage over 


her. As ſhe was young and handſome, without doubt ſhe 


was not diſpleaſed to ſee the effect of her beauty upon all 


ſorts of people, imagining that the love ſhe inſpired greatly 


| heightened her merit. We ſee too many ladies liable to this} 


infirmity. Be this as it will, it is certain, the ſpirit of par. 


ty has not a little contributed to the diverſity of opinions 
concerning the queen. Had ſhe not countenanced the refor- 


mation, ſhe would have undoubtedly fewer accuſers among 
the catholicks, and had ſhe Jed the king to proſecute the re- 
formed, not many of theſe would undertake her vindication, 
This is the way of the world. People are innocent or guilty 


it cannot be denied ſhe had very good qualities, and particu- 
cumſtance in the ſtory of her death ſhows likewiſe, ſhe had 


a very tender conſcience. After ſhe was condemned, ſhe 


and this tenderneſs of conſcience would little become a wo- 


and fifteen thouſand pounds to the poor. h Burnet ſay, it. was to the lady 


according to the party they are of. Beſides this general 
cauſe, a particular reaſon may alſo be found in the carriage 
of Anne Bullen. She was of a very gay temper, which had 
charmed the king, but which, after ſome years of enjoy- 
ment, ſerved only to raiſe his jealouſy. On the other hand, 


larly great charity to the poor, to whom a few days before 
her diſgrace ſhe had given two thouſand pounds 5, A cir- 


fell upon her knees to the lady Bullen her ſiſter- in- law, and 
conjured her for God's ſake to tell the princeſs Mary, ſhe 
begged her pardon of her ill uſage of her. This charity, 


man, who had held a ſhameful and criminal commerce with 
four men and her own brother. But they would be very 
conſiſtent with great indiſcretion and a little coquetry. 


She had diſtributed in the laſt nine been better employed than it was. Bur- 
months of her life, between fourteen net, tom I. p. 196. 


And, in all appearance, if the had liv- Kingſton, the conſtable of the Tou- 

ed, the money that was raiſed by the er's lady, Tom. I. p. 204. 

fuppreſhon of religious houſes, had | 85 
e Though 
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Though the king had procured the queen's condemnation, 1536. 
he was not ſatisfied, He was pleaſed to give her, before ſhe wu 
died, a freſh cauſe of mortification, by annulling their mar- _ nulls 
riage. To this end, he cauſed her to be ſo wrought on, ne op 1 
that at laſt ſhe confeſſed a contract between her and the lord Bullen. 
percy, now earl of Northumberland, though that lord pro- falt. 
teſted upon his ſalvation, there never was any formal promiſe noggin "g 

of marriage between them. It was believed this confeſſion Burnet. 
was drawn from her, by an intimation that the king would Strype. 


on no other condition be prevailed with to mitigate that cruel 


part of her ſentence of being burnt, into the milder part of 
being beheaded. However, upon this confeſſion, the arch- 
_ biſhop of Canterbury was forced to paſs a ſentence of di- 
vorce between the king and her i, and declare their daugh- 
ter Elizabeth illegitimate. What is moſt ſtrange in the 
king's proceedings is, the artifice he uſed, in cauſing the 
queen to be condemned before her marriage was nulled. 
Had the ſentence of divorce been paſſed before the trial, ſhe 
could not have been condemned for adultery, ſince her mar- 
_ riage with the king muſt have been conſidered only as a con- 
cubinage. But Henry had acquired ſuch an abſolute ſway 
over his ſubjects, that his will was the ſole meaſure of juſtice 
and law. Nay, he ſo little regarded the publick and his own The king 
reputation, that he married Jane Seymour the next day marries Jane 
after Anne Bullen's death, wherein he expreſſed a paſſion r. 
which ſerved greatly to juſtify the deceaſed queen. = ow. 
The death of Anne Bullen revived the hopes of Mary the Burnet, 
king's daughter by his firſt wife Catherine. Her attach- * pu 
ment to the queen her mother, and her obſtinate refuſal tOciled to the 
ſubmit to the late acts of parliament, had quite thrown her king. 
out of the king's favour, who could not bear contradiction. Buber 
But the late event cauſing the friends of Rome to imagine ; 
the king might be reconciled to the pope, they adviſed _ 
Mary to accommodate herſelf to the times, for fear of loſing 
the fruit, this change might produce. As there was nothing 
now that obſtructed the union of the king with the empe- 
Tor, it was hoped the act which declared her illegitimate 
might be repealed, provided ſhe made her ſubmiſſion to the 
king her father. 'To this end, ſhe reſolved to write a very, 
humble and reſpectful letter to the king, proteſting, for the Herbert. 
future ſhe would have no other ſentiments but his. But Strype. 
Henry not ſatisfied with a ſubmiſſion expreſſed in ſuch gene- 


ral terms, inſiſted, before he reſtored her to favour, upon 


1 At Lambeth, May 17. Burnet, t. I. P. 203 


ber 
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1536. her ſigning certain articles which ſhe had hitherto rejected: 
Wa namely, the ſupremacy, the renunciation of the biſhop of 
Rome, and the unlawfulneſs of her mother's marriage. 
Mary tried all poſſible means to be excuſed. But at length, 
finding the king remained inflexible, ſhe ſigned them, though 
contrary to her opinion, in hopes that the ill ſhe committed 
in acting againſt her conſcience, might be productive of 
much good *. As for the princeſs Elizabeth, then about 
three years old, ſhe was diveſted of the title of princeſs of 
Wales, which ſhe had enjoyed from her birth. However, 
the king ſtill continued to educate her at court with all the 

| care and tenderneſs of a father.  _ 
Parliament. A new parliament meeting the 8th of June !, an act was 
A new act paſſed to ſettle the ſucceſſion, that made after their marriage 


efhmcetion,* 7777 fc. k TT” 

Hail, being void by the ſentence of divorce between the king and 

RA Anne Bullen. By the new act the other was repealed, and 
tow, 


the iſſue of the king's two firſt marriages declared illegitimate, 
and diſabled from ever inheriting the crown. Moreover the 
act confirmed Anne Bullen's ſentence as being grounded up- 
on very juſt cauſes", and ſettled the crown after the king's 
death upon the ifſue of queen Jane, or of any other queen 
whom he might afterwards marry. Finally, they gave the 
king full power to declare the ſucceſſion to the crown, either 
dy his letters patents under the great ſeal, or by his laſt will 
ſigned with his hand; and if any ſo deſigned to ſucceed in 
default of others, ſhould endeavour to uſurp upon thoſe be- 
fore them, or to exclude them, they were declared traitors, 
as were alſo thoſe who ſhould maintain the lawfulneſs of the 
former marriages. Hence it may be eaſily gueſſed, with 
what an abſolute ſway Henry then ruled, ſince, without any 
examination, the parliament approved of all his actions, 


| Burnet, 


and granted him even more than he deſired, by giving him 


k There is one circumſtance that 
ſhews the frugality of that time, or ra- 
ther how far money went then, on ac- 
count of its ſcarcity, In the eſtabliſh- 


there was only forty pounds, a quarter 
aſſigned for her privy purſe, Burnet, 


tom. I. p. 208. 


Barnet obſerves, that if full forty 
"Gays be neceſſary for a ſummons, then 
the writs muſt have been ifIuec out the 
day before the late queen's eifyrace; fo 


that it * 25 deſigned bee the zun at 


Greenwich, and conſeguentiy did net 


flow trom any thing that then appcar- 


ed. Tom. I. p. 209. and III. p. 
118. The writs of ſummons bear date 


April 7. See Rymer's Fed, tom. XIV, 


P · 662. f 


ment that was made for her family, 


m Queen Anne is ſaid in the act, to 


have been inflamed with pride and car-, 
nal deſires of her body; and having 
confederated herſelf with her acccmpli- 


ces, to hav. committed divers treaſons 


to the danger of the king's royal per- 


ſon, (with other aggravating words) 
for which ſhe had juſtly ſuffered death, 


and is now atttained by act of parlia- 


ment. Burnet, t. I. p. 210. 
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wer to ſettle the order of his ſucceſſors. By that it was in 1536. 
the king's power to replace Mary and Elizabeth in ſuch order Gym 
is he pleaſed, or exclude them entirely. This is a clear 

evidence,. that the parliament had not juſtice and equity ſo 

much in view as pleaſing the king. . 

When pope Paul III. heard of Anne Bullen's death, he en- The pope 
tertained hopes of a revocation of what had been done in tries tomake 
England. And therefore declared his thoughts to fir Gre- Aich Hag, 
cory Caſſali, formerly the king's ambaſſador, and after ſome gurnet. * 
excuſes concerning the ſentence of excommnication which Herbert. 
he had given, but was not yet publiſhed, told him he would 
willingly cloſe with any expedients that ſhould be deemed 
proper to procure'a good agreement between the king and 
him. But Henry, who ſome few years before would have cho rejects 
done much to obtain the pope's favour, was now of another his propo- 
mind. Nothing was capable of inducing him to diſpoſſeſs file. 
himſelf of the authority acquired over the clergy, as well as 
over the reſt of his ſubjects, and which rendered his power 
more extenſive than he expected at firſt. On the contrary, $tatute 
entirely to deſtroy the p6pe's expectations, he cauſed the againſt the 
parliament to confirm by two new acts whatever had been Re, 
done againſt him. By the firſt, all perſons were to incur Statut. 
the pains of a premunire, who endeavoured to reſtore ine. 10. 
England the authority of the biſhop of Rome; and all offi- 

; cers both civil and eccleſiaſtical were commanded, under ſe- 

rere penalties, to puniſh thoſe who ſhould dare to violate this 
ſtatute. The ſecond nulled and aboliſhed all diſpenſations, c. 16. 
immunities and privileges flowing from the court of Rome, 

having to the archbiſhop of Canterbury the power of con- 
firming what ſhould not be contrary to the law of God, or 
common decency, which confirmation was to paſs under 

the great ſeal. =} e ' 222 

In this ceſſion two conſiderable acts were alſo paſſed, but Another 
which related not to religion. By the firſt, it was ren e- 
| under ſevere penalties, to marry in the next degrees of the the 3 
blood royal, without the king's licence firſt had, This ſta-relations, 
tute was made on account of Thomas Howard the duke of 2 of 
Norfolk's brother, to whom Margaret Douglas the King's Hal. 
niece, and daughter to the queen of Scotland, then living in Stow. | 
the-Engliſh court, had plighted her faith, without acquaint- gh. 
fip the king her uncle. Henry, offended at their boldneſs, 
ent them both to the Tower, and to prevent the like for the 
future, procured the forementioned act. By the ſecond it Another, 
vas provided, that all uſurpations of the parliament upon che en . 
val authority, before the king was twenty-ſour years ofhing. 

ee d | age, 
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1536. age, might be repealed by letters patents under the great 
A ſeal. Thus both houſes of parliament employed their whole 
Statut, authority to give the ſovereign a power which his predeceſſor; 
c. 12. had never enjoyed, as if they had been aſſembled for thy | 
purpoſe. | Ts. F 
The clergy But it was not only with reſpect to the civil government, 
+ van that the bounds of the royal authority were enlarged, The 
late divorce, Clergy, unwilling to yield to the parliament in that point, 
Burnet, uſed the ſame endeavours to became agreeable to the king, | 
by approving all his proceedings. ; 
The convocation being met at the ſame time, confirmed 
the ſentence of the invalidity of the king's marriage with 
Anne Bullen, upon the ſame ground which had ſerved to 
procure it, namely, a precontract with the lord Percy, though | 
that lord denied it upon oath. 
Complaiats A few days after, the lower houſe of convocation ſent to 
—_ the upper houſe ſixty-ſeven opinions, which they thought 
Burnet, Worthy to be condemned. At the ſame time the deputies 
made great complaints againſt thoſe who were for making 
innovations in religion. Theſe complaints were levelled at 
Cranmer, Cromwell, Shaxton, Latimer, and ſome others 
who were noted as heads or promoters of the reformation, 
though they were not named ®. Care was taken to mix 
with theſe ſixty-ſeven opinions, moſtly drawn from the doc- 
trine of the Lutherans, ſeveral tenets of the old lollards and | 
the anabaptiſts, to inſinuate that thoſe who were complained 
of embraced them all alike. The enemies of the reformers 
| hoped to make them forfeit the king's favour, who affected 
a a great rigour againſt ſuch as were termed hereticks. After 
the death of Anne Bullen, they ſcarce doubted that all 
| whom ſhe had loved or protected would ſhare in her ruin, 
Cromwell But they were diſappointed in their expectations. Cranmer 
ar on RY and Cromwell were never more in the king's favour, who 
Herbert, even gave preſently after to Cromwell a freſh mark of his 
Stow. eſteem, by conſtituting him his vicegerent in all eccleſiaſti 
Hollingh. cal matters ». So, the convocation's complaints, inſtead of 


n Burnet obſerves, that Cranmer ſeem to have been promiſcuouſly uſed. 
promoted the reformation prudently and In right of his office of vicar general, 
ſolidly. Latimer, zealouſly and fim- he ſat in convocation above the arch · 

ply; Shaxton, with much indiſcreet biſhop of Canterbury. See Burnet, 
pride and vanity. Tom, I. 214. tom. III. p. 402, 123. About this 

o In a publick inſtrument dated time he was made lord privy ſeal, upon 
October 22, 1535, he is ſtiled vicege- the reſignation of Thomas Boleyn earl of 
rent: and in the writ of ſummons, Wiltſhire; and on the gth of July vas 
1539, (in Dugdale) he is ſtilled vica- created a baron, Stow, p. 573+ Ry- 
rius generalis, So that theſe two titles mer's Fad, tom. XIV. p. 571. being 
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being prejudicial to the reformation or reformers, ſeem rather 15365. 
to have increaſed the credit of the two heads. This was- 
quickly perceived, when it was ſeen that they had perſuaded 
the king to advance the reformation, by retrenching in the 
publick worſhip ſuch ceremonies as were not founded upon 
the word of God. This reſolution being taken, the king 
acquainted the convocation that he wiſhed them to examine 
the ceremonies, to the end ſuch as were uſeleſs and inſigni- 
ficant might be retrenched. 5 
But thoſe who were againſt the reformation had a much articles pro- 
greater cauſe to be alarmed, when ſome days after, Crom- reg by the 
well brought into the upper houſe of convocation, articles ey __— 
by the king himſelf, containing ſundry alterations in the Hall. 
doctrines, with orders to examine them, and report to the Holliogh. 
king the reſult of their debates. Then it was that the Grand de- 
two parties openly divided, the one to promote, and the other bates * | 
to oppoſe, the reformation. Cranmer was at the head of 5 
the firſt, being ſupported by Godrick biſhop of Ely, Shaxton Burnet. 
of Sarum, Latimer of Worceſter, Fox of Hereford, Hiliey - 
of Rocheſter, Barlow of St. David's. Lee archbiſhop of 
Vork, was chief of the ſecond, and with him were Stokeſly 
| biſhop of London, Tunſtal of Durham, Gardiner of Win- 
- cheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherburn? of Chicheſter, 
Nix of Norwich 4, Kite of Carliſle. Theſe, who were pri- 
vate favourers of the pope, {till hoping a reconciliation with 
Rome, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed all innovations for fear the breach 
ſhould become wider. But this party lay under a great diſ- 
advantage, as Cromwell and Cranmer, who had the king's 
car, ſuggeſted to him that moſt of the abuſes which they 
deſired to be aboliſhed, directly tended to ſupport the pope's 
uſur pations. In ſhort, after many debates, the convocation Conſtitu- 
agreed upon certain articles which were digeſted in form of tions made 
conſtitutions, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows : oy o g 
. Gn 1 7 Fuller. 
I. The holy ſcriptures are laid down as the foundation of Burnet, 
faith, jointly with the three Creeds, the Apoſtles, the Ni- . 


I Þ Sherburn, upon what inducement Rome, and was long kept in the Mar- 

is not known, reſigned his biſhoprick, ſhalſea, and was convicted and found 
which was given to Richard Sampſon in a præmunire: but the king conſider- 
dean of the chapel; a penſion of four ing his old age, upon his ſubmiſſion 

| hundred pounds being reſerved to Sher- pardoned him. He died the laſt year, 
burn, and confirmed by parliament, though Fuller in his light way makes 
Rymer's Feed, tom. XIV, p. 57. him fit in this convocation, Burnet, 
1 Nix had alſo offended the king tom, I. p. 214, See Rymer, ibid. p. 
fignally, by ſome correſpondence with 573. 1 a 


cene, | 
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cene, and the Athanaſian, and the four firſt general coun. 


. cils. 


The king 


approves 


them. 


II. The neceſſity of baptiſm is eſtabliſhed in the ſecond, 
which forbids alſo to repeat it. 

III. In the third, penance is reckoned neceſſary to em. 
tion, conſiſting of contrition, auricular confeſſion, and a. 
mendment of life. 

IV. The fourth eſtabliſhes as a fundamental doctrine the 
real preſence of Chriſt's body in the euchariſt. 

V. In the fifth it is ſaid, that juſtification is attained by 
regencration, which conſiſt of PIN faith, and cha- 
rity. 
VL. It is appointed in the ſixth, chat! images ſhould ſtand 
in the churches, but that in incenſing, kneeling, and offer- 
ing to them, 'people ſhould not do it to the image, but to 
God and his honour. 

VII. In the ſeventh, faints are to be honoured, but with. 
out believing ſuch things are to be obtained at their hands, 


as belongs only to God to beſtow. 


VIII. In the eighth, ſaints are to be prayed to, pro · 
vided it be done without ſuperſtition. The days ſet apart 


for their memories are to be obſerved, unleſs the king ſhould 


leſſen the number of W which if he did, it was to be 
obeyed. 5 
IX. The ceremonies uſed in the church are to be re- 


tained, as the veſtments of the prieſts, holy-water, holy- 
bread, bearing candles on Candlemas-day, giving aſhes on 


Aſh-wedneſday, bearing palms on Palm-ſunday, creeping to 
the croſs on Good-friday, and kiſling it, ee the font, 
anti 3 exorciſms and benedictions. 

The tenth declares it good to pray for the dead: but 


| a it is neceſſary to correct the abuſes advanced under the 
Pretence of purgatory, the pope's pardons, maſſes ſaid in 
certain places, or before certain images. In fine, that ſince 


the ſtate and place of ſouls after death are unknown, they 
ought to be recommended to God's mercy in general terms 


_ only. 


Theſe conſlitutions being preſented to the king, who cor- 
rected them in ſeveral places *, were ſigned by Cromwell, 
Cranmer, 


It i is obſervable, that there are only groſſed and ſigned 1 as Repin, | 
three ſacraments mentioned in theſe and others, have been led to imagine, 


articles. Hall, fol. 228. by miſunderſtanding Burnet's words in 


The king did not correct the en- his vol. I. p. 217. For his meaning 
ks, | was 
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Cranmer, ſeventeen biſhops, forty abbots and priors, and x 536, 


fifty archdeacons and proctors of the lower houſe of con- 
vocation, among whom was Polydore Virgil, archdeacon 
of Wells, author of a hiſtory of England, publiſhed after- 
wards by. the king's order t. Their publication occaſioned 


great variety of cenſures. Thoſe that defired a reformation Opinions of 


had gained ſome ground, with reſpect to images and pur- 


ties u 


tory, but chiefly in that the ſcriptures were made thethefe ar. 
ſtandard of faith, becauſe they hoped from that principle toticle. 


draw one day very great conſequences. But the determi- 
nations concerning auricular confeſſion, and the real preſence 
of Chriſt's body in the euchariſt, troubled them extremely. 
Not only were theſe articles directly contrary to their ſenti- 
ments, but they ſaw how difficult it would be to meddle 
with them again, by reaſon of the king's prejudice, who be- 


lieved them unqueſtionable. The other party were under 


an unſpeakable conſternation, to ſee articles ſo long ſince 
determined, brought under examination, the papal authority 


aboliſhed, and the exiſtence of purgatory called in queſtion. 


Thus theſe conſtitutions pleaſed neither party. The one 
thought the reformers had acted tco faintly, in not ad- 
vancing the reformation, and could not forbear blaming their 
compliance, in ſuffering doctrines ſo repugnant to truth, to 


be eſtabliſhed, But it was replied, that every thing could 


not be done at once, and that it would have been imprudent 
obſtinately to require that the errors, the people were not 
yet ſenſible of, ſhould be ſuddenly retrenched. Ihe other 


party were very angry allo with the biſhops, for ſo baſely 
abandoning truths, embraced for ſo many ages by the ca- 


tholick church. But indeed, it was not in the power of 


either to act otherwiſe. The king himſelf managed the whole, 


having ſettled in his cabinet council what he thought fit to 
alter or keep. But there was not a counſellor that dared to 
oppoſe his opinion, or believed it prudent to combat his 
ſentiments, for fear a too great oppoſition ſhould produce a 


quite contrary effect. All that could be done, was to try 
to enlighten the king gently and by degrees, without ftriv- 


ing tO bring him, by a {ort of compulſion, to what was 
thought reaſonable. 46 


was, (as he explains it bimſelf in theſe he ſpoke, and not of the en- 
vol. III. p. 123.) That there are ſe- ęxoſſed articles ſigned by the convoca- 
Yeral draughts of theſe articles that are tion. | AR 
in many places corrected by the king's t And Peter Vannes archdeacon cf 
own hand, fore of which corrections Worceſter, Herbert, p. ace. 
we very long and very material, Of _ | 29 5 


6 Before 


Herbert. 


; The king 


ment is 


5 orogued. acts of moment were paſſed u. 
Reginald At this time cardinal Pole was in high repute for his 
Pole ten en learning and eloquence. His name was de la Pole, but 
King. every where, except in England, he is ſo well known by 
: 1g ape that of Polus, that he cannot be called by any other, with- 
| Strype. | | 
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1536. Before the convocation broke up, the king communicated 
= to both houſes a ſummons he had received to a council, 
The king which was to meet at Mantua. The pope, without con. 


being cited ſulting him, had called this council in concert with the em. 


k il 0 * . 
adviſes with peror, and was to preſide by his legates. 80 Henry might 


the convo- well expect to loſe his cauſe before {ſuch a council, had he 
SR been ſo unwiſe as to ſubmit to its deciſions, . Indeed he had 
t. appealed from the pope to a general council, but there 
were many queries to be reſolved, in order to know whe. 
ther this called at Mantua was lawful, and furniſhed with a 
ſufficient authority. Mean while, before he anſwered the 
ſummons, he was pleaſed to adviſe with the clergy, who, 
after mature deliberation, preſented to him a writing to this 
The clergy's effect: that a true and lawful general council was a ve 
_ good means to preſerve the peace and union of the church ; 
urnet, 8 j 
T. I. p. 219. but before a council was called, it was neceſſary to conſider, 
Herbert, firſt, who had authority to call it. Secondly, whether the 
p.203. reaſons for calling it were weighty. Thirdly, who ſhould 
aſſiſt as judges. Fourthly, what ſhould be the order of pro- 
ceeding. Fifthly, what doctrines were to be diſcuſſed. Then, 
It was declared that neither the pope nor any prince in the 
world had power to call a general council, without the con- 
ſent of all the ſovereigns in Chriſtendom. Purſuant to this 
protets declaration, Henry publiſhed a proteſtation againſt the coun- 
againſt the cil which was to meet at Mantua, ſpeaking very plainly and 
1 freely of the deſigns and conduct of the pope. He con- 
Burnet. cluded with ſaying, that he could not conſider as free and 
| general, a council where the, biſhop of Rome ſhould pre- 
ſide, which ſhould meet in a ſuſpected place, and which 
muſt be compoſed only of a ſmall number of prelates, till 
the war between the emperor and France was ended. 
The parlia= The eighteenth of July, the parliament was prorogued, 


4 


u Namely, thoſe mentioned above; motion, ſhall belong to the perſon that 

againſt reſtoring the authority of the is next preſented thereto, toward the 

_ biſhop of Rome; againſt immunities, payment of the firſt fruits. And by 

&C.m——Py an act now made, it another, that French wine ſhould be 

was alſo injoined, that tithes, and o- ſold by retail only eight pence a gallon ; 

ther profits, ariſing or becoming due and ſack or malmſey for twelve pence 
during the vacancy of any ſpiritual pro- See ſtatut, 28 Henry VIII. 


out 


after a ceſſion but of forty days, wherein however ſeveral 


a; was, » r 22 
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out danger of confounding the reader. He was deſcended 1536. 
of Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and favourite of WW 


Richard II. From that time this family had been continu- 
ally advanced, ſo that in the reign of Henry VI. the earl 
of Suffolk was honoured with the title of duke. After that, 
a lord of this family married a daughter of the duke of Cla- 
rence, brother of Edward IV. Of this marriage was born 
" among other children, Reginald de la Pole, or Polus, the 
cardinal I am ſpeaking cf, who conſequently was couſin to 
the king. Being a younger brother, he was deſigned for 
the church, for which alſo his natural qualities rendered him 
very proper. In his younger years, he made ſo great pro- 
greſs in all the ſciences, that the king intending to raiſe him 
to the higheſt dignities of the church, conferred on him 
the deanery of Exeter, with ſeveral other benefices that he 
might go and finiſh his ſtudies abroad. He went firſt to 
Paris, where he ſtayed ſome years, and forfeited in ſome 
meaſure the king's favour, 'for refuſing to concur with his 
agents, in procuring the determinations of the French uni- 
verſities in the affair of the divorce. Notwithſtanding this, 
he returned into England, where he aſliſted as dean of Exeter, 
at the convocation, which acknowledged the king ſupreme 
head of the church of England *. There is even reaſon to 
preſume he was not of the number of thoſe who oppoſed the 
new title, becauſe he kept his deanery ſeveral years after. 
At length he travelled into Italy, and lived ſome time at 
Padua, where he contracted a friendſhip with Bembo, Sa- 
doletti, and other celebrated wits. The reputation he ac- 
quired in that country, made the king deſirous to recall 
him, intending to reward his merit, which was univerſally 
known. But Pole till declined, on ſome pretence or other, 
to comply with the king's deſire. At laſt, finding delays 
could prevail no longer, he was forced to write to the 
king the true reaſon of his refuſal, which was, he could not 
approve either of his divorce, or his ſeparation from the 
apoſtolick ſee. Henry, who was extremely deſirous to gain 
him, ſent him a writing, containing his apology, and the 


V This is one of the greateſt miſtakes duke of Clarence, See note e p. 96. 
concerning families Rapin has been s He ſays himſelf he was not pre- 

guilty of. Cardinal Pole was no ways ſent, which ſhews, that at that time 

related to de la Pole duke of Suffolk. he was contented to be filent in his o- 

The cardinal's father, Sir Richard Pole, pinion, and that he did not think fit 

knight of the garter, was a Welchman, to oppoſe what was doing. Burnet, tom, 
and matried Margaret daughter of the III. p. 224, e 


reaſons 
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15 36. reaſons of his proceedings againſt the pope v. Upon which 
ole wrote his book de Unitate Eccleſiaſtica, wherein he 


Barnet, takes the liberty to ſpeak of the king in very offenſive terms, 


Herbert. comparing him to Nebuchadnezzar, and exhorting the em- 


peror and the reſt of the princes to turn their arms againſt 
him. He was not ſatisfied with ſending him his book in 
manuſcript, but caufed it to be printed and publiſhed -, 
Henry provoked, as may be eaſily judged, at ſuch a vic. 


lent and diſreſpectful a behaviour, tried to allure him into 


England, by writing to him how much he eſteemed his 
book, deſiring him withal to come and explain ſome dif. 
ficult paſſages by word of mouth. Pole took care not to 
be thus inſnared. So the king perceiving this artifice took 
not effect, diveſted him of all his dignities, the loſs wheredf 
was amply repaired by the pope and the emperor. Some 
time after, he was rewarded with a cardinal's hat, He 
thereby became ſtill more attached to the pope's intereſt, and 
a greater enemy to the king, who not being able to reach 
his perſon, made his family and kindred feel the effects of 


his indignation. | 


e The ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries, enacted in the | 


of the leſſer laſt ſeſſion of the late parliament, was not executed til 
Burnte Auguſt, though the commiſſioners appointed for that pur. 
T. I. coll. _ had received their inſtructions in April. Probably, the 
p. 143- king had a mind to ſee the event of the new parliament 
before they proceeded. As their report was ſuppreſſed in 
the reign of queen Mary, it cannot poſitively be ſaid what it 
contained. Thus much is certain, the adherents of the 


pope aud the old religion accuſed them of committing num- 


berleſs extortions and robberies, and of making falſe re- 
ports of what they diſcovered in this viſitation, to leſſen 
the horror of their oppreſſions. This may be partly true. 
Nay, it is not unlikely that theſe men, either from a deſire 
to make their court to the king, or from a greedinels to en- 
rich themſelves, exceeded their inſtructions. On the other 


hand, it is alſo probable, their accuſers highly aggravated the 


crimes laid to their charge. However this be, immenſe 
numbers were extremely diſpleaſed at the ſuppreſſion 
of ſo many religious houſes, which were had in great 


veneration. All the friars of theſe ſuppreſſed houſes who 


V Ina book writ by dr, Sampſon, Pole. Gardiner publiſhed alſo againft 
Idem. T. I. p. 221. | itt, his book of true obedience; to 
Z Pole's book was anſwered by bi- which was added a preface by Bonner. 
ſhop Stokeſley, and biſhop Tunſtal, in Idem. tom, III. p. 126, &c. Herbert, 
2 long and learned letter, directed to p. 182. 


- wiſhed 
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wiſhed to become ſeculars, had a diſpenſation from the king, 1536. : 
and the reſt were removed to the larger monaſteries, which wy 
were untcuched. The churches and cloiſters were pulled 
down, and the materials ſold to the king's uſe. | 

It may be eaſily judged, the monks ſpared no pains to 5bundanes 
excite the people to rebel, They found it the more eaſy, aigtenkegt 
as great diſcontents teigned every where. The nobility. 
and gentry took it very ill, that the king ſhould have theBur2*t« 
lands of the ſuppreſſed monaiteries, moſt part whereof were 
founded by their anceſtors. Beſides, they were deprived of 
the conveniency of providing for their younger children, 
when they had too many, and of lodging, as they travelled, 
in theſe houſes, where they were always well entert.ined. 
The poor murmured ſtill louder, becauſe multitudes lived 
by the alms which were daily diſtributed in theſe houſes. In 
thort, the devout bigots thought the ſouls of their anceſtors 
muſt now lie in purgatory, ſince ſo many maſſes which were 
faid for their deliverance, were aboliſhed by the ſuppreſſion of 
the monaſteries, | . 355 

The court heating of theſe murmurs, endeavoured to The diſ. 
compoſe them, by publiſhing the diforders, diſcovered in ater 498 
theſe houſes. But this ſignified nothing. Beſides that theſe 4 pub 
reports were deemed very much aggravated, it was faid, why iiÞed. 
were not theſe abuſes ſeverely puniſhed and reformed, with- “net. 
out deſtroying whole houſes for ever? At laſt Cromwell found The king 
an expedient to allay the diſcontents in great meaſure, by a nde eg 
viſing the king to ſell the lands of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries ra. 
at very eaſy rates, and oblige the purchaſers, under ſevere 
penalties, to keep up the wonted hoſpitality . But this ex- 
pedient was not capable of entirely appeaſing the murmurs 
of the people, though the king {trove to give them ſome ſa- 
tisfaction by re-endowing one and thirty of theſe houſes d. 


2 The purchaſers being obliged to 
keep up the old hoſpitality, (which 
they were to do upon the penalty of 
kane every month ſix pounds thirteen 

illnngs and four pence, to be levied 


by the juſtices of the peace, who were 
impowered to enquire of the matter) 


the common ſort, who, like thole of 
old, that followed Chriſt for the loaves, 
were moſt concerned for the loſs of a 
dinner on Sundays and holidays, were 
in a great meaſure ſatisfied; and the 
gentty, by having good bargains, were 
drawn in to like what was done, and 
to alſiſt the crown for ever in the de- 
fence of theſe laws, their own intereſts 
being interwoven with the rights of the 


V Q L.. VI. 


crown. The commiſſioners, as was but 
juſt, paid all the debts of the ſuppreſ- 
{ed monaſteries: but when relicks hap- 
pened to be pav ned, it ſeems they re- 
tuſed to redeem them. Thus one man 
loſt forty pounds which he had lent 
upon St, Andrew's finger, except one 
ounce of ſilver with which it was cos. 
vered, The writers that live near he 
time ſay, about ten thuuſand friars and 
nuns were ſent to ſeek for their livings. 
The abbots and priors had ſmall pen- 
ſions. Burnet. Herbert. | 
b Fittecn abbies, and fixteen nunne- 
ries, The king's letters patent for that 
purpoſe are dated Auguſt 17. Burnet, 
tom. I. p. 224. and Collect. p. 142. 
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all. 
Burnet. 


The inferior 


Fre 

Whilſt people were in this fermentation, the king pub. 
liſhed, in the name of the vice-gerent, ſome injunctions to 
Infunctions regulate the behaviour of perſons in holy orders, many of 
ts the clergy. whom led very irregular lives, Theſe injunctions contained 
nothing but what had been ordained by ſeveral ſynods e, and 
Herbert. yet the clergy were extremely offended, becauſe they could 
not endure to ſee themſelves ſubject to the orders of the 


vice gerent, by whom, they ſaid, they were going to be en- 


clergy mur- ſlaved much more than by the pope. Thus the inferior cler. 


mur atthem. 
Hollingſh. 


Inſurrection 
in Lincoln- 
ſhire. 


Herbert. 
Burnet. 
Nall:---:- 
Stow. 


Hollingſh, 


„ men, 


gy, the monks and the bigots, 


being equally affected by what 


had been done, and by what, very probably, was intended 
to be done, inſpired thoſe on whom they had any influence, 


flame. 555 : 


with a ſpirit of rebellion, which quickly broke out into a | 


The firſt riſing was in Lincolnſhire d where Dr. Mac- 


kerel, prior of Barlings, drew after him a great body of men, 
whom he headed under the name of Captaia Cobler. The 
rebels ſent their grievances to the king in a very humble man- 


ner, telling him, they acknowledged his ſupremacy, and 


were content he ſhould enjoy the tenths and firſt fruits of 
the livings, but withal prayed him to adviſe with his nobi- 
lity concerning the redreſs of their grievances. This was 
taxing the king indirectly with following the counſe!s of 


e The preamble of theſe injunctions 
ran thus: © In the name of God, a- 
By the authority and com- 
© miſſion of the excellent prince Hen- 
* ry, by the grace of God king of 
© England and France, defender of 
« the faith, lord of Ireland, and in 
« earth ſupreme head under Chriſt of 


* 


© the church of England. I Thomas 


lord Cromwell, privy ſeal, and vice- 


„junctions following, 


« gerent to the king's ſaid highneſs, 
«& for all his juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical 
«© within this realm, do for the ad- 
« vancement of the glory of Almighty 
« God, increaſe of virtue, and ho- 
* nour of the king's majeſty, give and 
© exhibite unto you theſe in- 
&c. This 


was the firſt act of pure ſupremacy 


done by the king. For in all that 
went before, he had the concurrence 
of the two convocations, They were 
penned, it is like, by Cranmer. They 
were not reliſhed by the majority of 


the clergy. The great profits they 
made by their images and relicks, and 


* 


\ 


160, &c, | 


Thomas Cromwell, who was of a mean extraction. Theſe 


the pilgrimages to them, were now 
taken away; and yet ſevere impofi- 


tions were laid upon them; a fifth for 
repairs ; a tenth at leaſt for an exhibi- 
tioner, in either of the univerſities, or 


ſome grammar ſchool; and a fortieth 


for charity; which were cried out up- 
on as intolerable burdens. Their la- 
bour was alſo increaſed, and they were 
bound up to a ſtrict life. In ſhort, the 
very ſame opinions about pilgrima- 
ges, ſaints, &c. and about inſtructing 
the people in the chriſtian religion, in 
the vulger tongue, for which the Lol- 
lards were not long ago burnt, were 


now ſet up by the king's authority. 


See Burnet's Collection, tom. I. p. 

d In the beginning of October, oc- 
caſioned by the levying of the fifteenth 
lately granted by parliament, Hall, 


fol. 229, Stow, p. 573 The duke 


of Suffolk was commiſſioned to go 4“ 


gainſt them October 7. Herbert, p. 


9 


grievances 
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| grievances were, that he had ſuppreſſed a great number of 1536. 
nogaſteries: that large ſubſides had been granted by pailia- (FW WY 
nent without any occaſion : that he admitted into his coun- The grie- 
eil perſons of mean birth, whoſe ſole view was to enrich 3 
themſelves, inſtead of conſulting the good of the tate + that Herbert. 
ſeveral biſhops had ſubverted the antient faith *, and em- Burnet. 
wced new doctrines, at all times contemned by the church: Ip 772 
that having ſeen ſo many religious houſes plundered, they 8 8 
were afraid the churches would undergo the ſame fate. | 
The king returned an anſwer to theſe grievances in a large The kine's 
manifeſto . But as his reaſons were grounded upon princi- fan. 
ples not admitted by the malecontents, the manifeſto had fol, 229, 
no great effect. Mean while the king was greatly embar- Burntt. 
faſſed; his troops were few, and he had certain advice that TIA 
a like inſurrection was preparing in Yorkſhire and other 
neighbouring counties. He ordered however the duke of 
Suffolk to march, though with very few toops, and try to | 
top the progreſs of the rebels. But the duke finding him- 
ſelf too weak, thought it more proper to endeavour to ap- 
peaſe the commotion by way of negotiation than by arms. 
do when he ſent to the malecontents the king's anſwer to 
their grievances, he took occaſion to Jet, them know, they | 
ſhould not deſpair of pardon. Upon which, ſome of their = 
heads privately ſent him word, they had joined with the re- - _ 
bels only to reclam them, wherein they hoped to ſucceed, | 
provided the king would be pleaicd to grant them a gene- 
tal pardon, The duke dilliked not the overture, which af- _ 
forded him an opportunity to write to the king, and follicit : 
him in their behalf, offering however to march againſt the | 
rebels if he was ordered. At the ſame time, the king re- The rebels 
ceived news that the Yorkſhiremen had taken up arms, and accept of 
5 he feared the others would join them, iſſued out a procia- e. 
mation, granting an abſolute pardon to all that ſhouid re- | = 
turn to their homes. I'he proclamation ſucceeded accord- 
| Ing to expectation. The reels immediately diſperſed, and 
lo free the king from great perplexity, Some however 
re to join the Vorkſhire rebels than accept of the : .- 
pardon 8, EE $5 | 


© Particularly they complained, that the commons in the ſame, by act of 
four of their pretended ſeven ſacra- parliament, and not ſet forth by any 
ments were taken away, and that they counſellors of his upon their mere will | 
ſhould ſoon loſe the other three. Hall, and fancy, Hall, fol. 229. Tn” | = 
ol. 228. | 8 Captain Cobler, with ſeveral o- 
f As to the fouppreſſion of the mo- thers, were taken and executed. Hall, 
naſteries, he declared, that it was fol. 230. The reſt made their ſubmiſ- 
granted him by all the nobles ſpiritual ſion, October 19. FHollingſh. p. 941. 
ad temporal of his realm, and by all 5 
1 The 


— 
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1336. The inſurrection of Yorkſhire was much more dan e. 
tous than that of Lincolnſhire. This ſeemed to have been 


A more 
dangercus 


Stow. 
Herbert. 


9 


Speed. 


ſuffer the lords and gentl. men to remain neuter at home, but 
| forced them either to fly or join with them, and ſwear the 
5 would be true to the cauſe, for which they intended to fight, 


by putting a crucifix in their banners h. 


1 of Weſtmoreland engaged on their ſide. George 
1 ne earl 0 


Shrewthury 


5 miſſion, though he was not ignorant that at ſuch a juncture 
er bert. 


h Their march was called the Pil- © nobility, and driving away all baſe- 
grimage of grace, and to inveigle the “ born and evil counſellors ; and for 
people, ſome prieſts marched before “ no particular profit of their own, nor 
them with croſſes in their hands. In © to do diſpleaſure to any, nor to kill 
their” banners they had a crucifix with © any for envy, but to take before 
the five wounds and a chalice, and *© them the croſs of Chriſt, his faith, 
every one wore on his Nleeve as a badge, © the reſtitution of the church, and 
an emblem of the five wounds of Chriſt, * the ſuppreſſion of hereticks, and 
with the name of Jeſus wrought in the © their opinions.“ Theſe were ſpe- 
midſt, All that joined them took an cious pretences. So people flocked a- 


„ pilgrimage of grace, for the love of numbers, that they grew forty thou- 
*« God, the preſervation of the king's ſand ſtrong. Burnet, tom. I. p. 229. 
*« perſon and iflue, the purifying the Hall, fol, 239, Stow, p. 574+ 


— — — * — 


| well, 


accidental and ſudden, The other was in purſuance of a ſet. | 
ebSlion in tled deſign, wherein were concerned ſeveral perſons of note, | 
Yorkſhire, Who only waited, before they declared, to fee how the wy f 
Hall. ple in general were diſpoſed. Robert Aſke, a man of good | 
judgment, headed the malecontents of thoſe parts, where 

| Aſce head the diſtance of the court, and the neighbourhood of Scotland. 
of the rebels. rendered the people more bold than elſewhere, beſides that | 
the monks had always been in more credit in the northern 
counties than in all the reſt of the kingdom. Since July, | 
Aſke had tried to gain the lord Dacres, who had à “ 
muſed him ſome time with hopes that his negotiation | 
would ſucceed. Probably, this lord ſent the king the firſt | 
notice of the plot. At laſt, the malecontents took up | 
arms, and aſſembled in very great numbers about the end 
of Auguſt, juſt after the Lincolnſhire rebellion broke out, | 
When they ſaw themſelves ſtrong enough, they would not | 


'T his cauſe was properly religion, as they plainly intimated, | 
4. Beſides, they te- 
eſtabliſned the monks in ſome of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, | 
As they met with no oppoſition, becauſe the king's forces 
were employed againſt the rebels in Lincolnſhire, they made | 
great progreſs at firſt, and ſtill much greater, after Rich- 
mondſhire, Lancaſhire, the biſhoprick of Durham, and the | 


Talbot earl of Shrewſbury was the only perſon that ven- 
-ifes for the tured to take up arms for the king without receiving his com- 


Hallingch. his proceedings might be miſinterpreted. But as he meant | 


bath, „ That they entered into this bout their croſſes and ſtandards in ſuch |} 


e 
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well, he hoped the king would forgive a fault committed 1 536. 
purely for his ſervice. And indeed the king ſent him a com- 
miſſion, conſtituting him his lieutenant againſt the rebels. | 
at the ſame time, he ordered the duke of Suffolk not to {tir 

from Lincolnſhire, leſt the malecontents there ſhould think 


of joining thoſe of the north. Moreover, he gave commiſ- The duke of 


fons to ſeveral lords i to levy troops, whilſt on his part he Norfolk 

:lembled as many as poſſible, in order to form an army, the 1 es 

command whereof he defigned for the duke of Norfolk. facts. 

But, either from the backwardneſs of the people, or for ſome 

other reaſon, the army was not cont numerous to reſiſt 

the rebels. 
Whilſt the king was ks bis: prep' rations, Alke was The arch - 

not idle. He approached Pontfract caſtle, where the arch- 3 of 


York and 


biſhop of York and Thomas lord d' Arcy were, and forced |. 1014 


them to ſurrender the place. As theſe two lords were & Arcy ſur- 
reckoned well affected to the pope, many believed they were 7252rtout- 


frat; and 


not ſorry that the want of proviſions furniſhed them with a ale fest- 


pretence to deliver Pontfract to the rebels, and march with es. 


them in their other expeditions k. Shortly after, Aſke took 3 . 
alſo York and Hull, and by fair or foul means obliged all he e 


the nobility of the country to join his army l. Thus the af- take V aer 


fair grew daily more important, and the court became appre- and Hull. 
benſive that the reſt of the kingdom would follow the exam- 
ple of the northern counties. This apprehenſion was the more 
juſt, as at the ſame time there were in all parts men who 
made it their buſineſs to ſpread reports capable of inciting the 
whole nation to rebel, by putting them in fear of the utter 


ſubverhon of the religion they had hitherto profeſſed. 


Mean while, the king choſe to amuſe the rebels, till his The kt ng 


army was ready. The 20th of October he ſent a herald tries t0 
with a proclamation to be read to the troops. Ake gave the een 8 
| herald audience fitting in ſtate with the archbiſhop on the © 
one hand, and the lord d*Arcy on the other. But when he 

heard the contents of the proclamation, he ſent him away | 
without ullering him to 28 lich it. Henry finding matters 


i Particularly to George Stanley, lord Clifford, fixin in the firſt of Fdw, 
earl of Derby, October x7. At the IV. held out his caſtle of Skipton, 
lame time, George Haſtings, carl of againſt all that force, though five hun- 
| Huntingdon, and Thomas Manners, ear] died gentlemen {retained at his coſt) 
of Rutland, ſent the king offers of their had deſerted him. Sir Ralph Evers alfo. 


ſervices, Herbert, p. 206. | defended Scarborough caſtle till he was 
k They were both made to take the relieved, though himſelf and men had 
8 in the note above. nothing but bread apd water for t enty 


Henry Clifford, carl of Cumber- days. Herbert, p. 20 6, 
land (17 Hen. VIII.) g andion of the”. | 


Ee 3 Were 


| 
| 
N 


Hall. 


| | | 
fn)!!! RLSTORS: 
5 36. were in an ill way, diſpatched the duke of Norfolk with 


L-y— what troops he had ready, which were to be joined by thoſe 
The duke of under the command of the earl of Shrewſbury, and ſome 


Norfolk 


marches Others levied in haſte by the marquis of Exeter n. But theſe 


againft the three ſmall bodies bore no proportion to the forces of the re- 


* belle. So the king found himſelf obliged to publiſh a procla- 
, Hollingſh, mation, commanding all the nobility to meet him at 
| Herbert, Northampton the 7th of November. Mean time, Aſke, at 
the head of thirty thouſand men, advanced towards Don- 

caſter, where the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Exeter, 

and the carl of Shrewſbury, were encamped with five thou— 

ſand men only, and having no other refuge but to defend 

Accident the paſs of the river between the two armies. But as it 
which hin- was fordable in ſeveral places, they would doubtleſs have 
Cry ths been extremely embarraſſed, if a great rain, which fell very 
en being ſcaſonably, had not made the river unpaſtable. This was 
| Fefeated, certainly a very fortunate accident for the king. If his troops 


had been defeated on this occaſion, as it was very likely, 
Stow. 


Hollingſh, conſigering their ſmall number, it would have done him an 


unſpeakable damage. | „„ | 
Sentiments I have before obſerved, that the duke of Norfolk approved 
_—_— not of the alterations made in religion. And therefore, it 
of Nortel, could not but be very diſagreeable to him to command the 
king's army, againſt people who had taken up arms in a 
cauſe which he could not diſlike. Mean while, he ſaw him- 
ſelf in a very dangerous ſituation, ſince he was as much 
afraid of conquering as of being conquered. in the tuft 


Caſe, a victory over the rebels would infallibly ruin the 
party he ſecretly favoured. In the ſecond caſe, he ran the 


riſque of being ſuſpected by the king, and forfeiting his fa- 
vour. Happily for him, his inability to hurt the rebels, freed 
him from this embarraſſment, by affording him a pretence 
to proceed by way of negotiation. As he held intelligence 


with ſome of their leaders, he fo ordered it by their means, 
that they came to a reſolution to preſent a very humble pcti- 
tion to the king, That done, they acqua'nted the duke 


A trace very With it, intreating him to ſecond it with his intereſt, 7 he 


TOR duke readily granted their requeſt, but told them, that to 
ly © obtain a favourable anſwer to the king, there mutt be a 
Herbert. ceſſation of arms, during which he took upon him to go him- 


ſelf and preſent their petition. 


m Henry Courtney, 


don. 


6 5 The propoſal being accepted, 
the ceſſation was concluded, and the duke departed for Lon- 
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lon ®. At ſuch a juncture, the ceſſation was very advanta- 1536. 
geous to the king, becauſe his army being very weak, he WWW 
wanted time to raiſe more forces. For this very cauſe, many 
of the rebels ſeeing that contrary to all reaſon the king had 
leiſure given him to aſſemble his troops, and imagining Oey 
were betrayed by their leaders, withdrew to their homes 

The diſcord which began to ſpread among the rebels, gave Henry tries 
the king ſome hopes of coming off upon eaſy terms. And to gain time. 
W therefore he delayed ſending an anſwer to their petition, ex- 8 
becting their army would diſperſe by degrees P. But the 
W leaders perceiving at length that the court purpoſely prolong- 
ed the negotiation, and that thoſe delays muſt utterly ruin 
their affairs, renewed their hoſtilities, and reſolved once more 
to attack the royal army. Had this reſolution been execu- 
ted, it would have probably changed the face of affairs very 
much; but another great rain ſo ſwelled the river which 
parted the two armies, that it was not poſſible for them to 
paſs it 2. The king hearing of this, thought it neceſſary to 
give them ſome ſort of ſatisfaction, for fear they ſhould exe- 
cute their reſolution before he was ready. Lo that end, he Artifices of | 
ſent them an anſwer to their petition r; but it was expreſſed Raben. 
in ſuch general terms, that they could not depend upon what 
was promiſed therein. At the ſame time „ he propoſed, that 
if they would ſend three hundred deputies to Doncaſter, 
commiſſioners ſhould meet them there, and treat of a peace, 

His aim was to gain time, in hopes, the three hundred de- 
puties would diſagree, and their diſſention by prolonging the 
1egotiation give him time to prepare his army. A few days Herbert, 
after, the duke of Norfolk returning to Doncaſter, ſent 
word to the rebels that he had brought them a general par- 
don, ten only excepted, fix of whom were named, and four | „ 
not. But the pardon was unanimouſly rejected, becauie | 
the fix perſons named were ſome of the heads, and each | 
was in fear of being one of the four whom the king had re- | 
ſerved. And indeed, the king had no other view but to ſow 
diſcord among them, and make way for the treaty at — 


2 Together with fir Ralph Elecker, had broken the ceſſation, Ibid, 

ind Robert Bowes, whom the rebels q The ſecond {ſwelling of the river, 
ſent with him, Herbert, p.2C6, was not, according to Herbert, &c. till 
2 Rumours were induftriouſly ſpread aſter ih conference at Doncaſter, when 
among them, that ſome of their chiefs the rebels, upon the King's rcjecting 
would compound for themſelves, and their demands, reſolved to attack. Don- 
leave the reſt to the gallows. Herbert, caſter, p. 207. 

ibid. r By the duke of Norfolk. Herbert; 

? He alſo detained Elecker and ibid. . 
Lowes, under pretence, that the rebels 
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1536. cafter,, which they accepted 
wx hundred deputics thither 5. 


deputies would never agree 


Conference would afford the time that was wanted. I 
atDoncafter. for the leaders to diſcover the court's intention, they gave the 
: deputies their inſtructions in writing, from which they were | 
not to depart. "Theſe inſtructions contained ten demands, | 


which the deputies made at 
the 6th of December. 


The rebels I. They demanded a general pardon, without | any ex- - | 


demands. 
ception. 
Herbert. F 


ES | That a paflicinent ſhould be held at York. 


III. That a court of juſtice ſhould be erected there, th 
the inhabitants of the northern counties mi ight not be brough 


to London upon any Jaw-ſuit. 


IV. that ſome acts of the late parliaments which were 
too grievous to the people, ſhould be repealed *. 5 
V. That the princeſs Mary ſhould be declared legit 


mate. 


VI. That the papal authority ſhould be re- eſtabliſhed * 


the old foot. 


at laſt, and ſent their three | 
The court had expected, theſe 
about their demands, and ſo 


But as it was eas 


the e ou at Doneall : 


VII. That the ſu pprefſed monaſteries ſhould be reſtored to 


Has former ſtate, 


VIII. That the Lutherans a6 all innovators in religion 


ſhould be puniſhed ſeverely. 


IX. That Thomas Cromwell and Audley lord chancel- 
lor ſhould be removed from the council, and excluded from 1 


the next parliament, 


X. That Lee and Leighton, vito of the inna 
ſhould be impriſoneſl and brought to account for their bribe- 


Tries and extortions. 


Phe confe- As the deputies had not power to qualify theſe demands, 


up. 


rende breaks fo the king's commiſſioners were not authoriſed to grant them. 
'T he king took care not to deſtroy in a moment the work of 


many years. Thus the congreſs ended without any fruit, 
The duke of Norfolk was very ſorry to ſee that the affair 


was like to be decided by arms. He heartily wiſhed, the 


s Among 1 were Jobn lord 


Scroop, lord Latimer, John lord Lum- 
Jey, Thomas lord d'Arcy, fir Tho- 
mas Percy, Robert Aſke, &c, who 
were to treat with the duke of Nor- 
folk, fir William Fitzwilliam, admiral 


of England, &c. Herbert, ibid. 

t Namely, thoſe for the laſt ſubſidy, 
being a ſiftcenth, for uſce, fer making 
of words miforiſion of treaſon. for the 
clergy's paying their tenths and firſt 
fruits to the king. Herbert, p. 207. 


king 
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king would grant the rebels all their demands; but knew I536, 
too well his humour and character to venture to make him 
ſuch a propoſal. Mean while, he was extremely embar- The duke 
raſſed. He muſt either betray the king's intereſts, or reſolve de uefa 
to fight the rebels, contrary to his own inclination, and with Pays hg 
great danger of a defeat. At leaſt, he could not avoid, Pur - matters 
ſuant to the intent of the court, to prolong the affair till the ee g a 
king was ready to march, and then he ſaw, the ruin of the = x79 
rebels was inevitable, In this perplexity, he choſe to write Burnet, | 
to the king that the number of the rebels daily increaſing, Herbert. 
there was danger of their making fome attempt which an 
would be difficult to reſiſt; and therefore, to prevent the 
threatened miſchief, it was his opinion, if his highneſs 

pleaſed, that ſome of their demands ſhould be granted, 

Upon this letter, the king empowered him to offer them a 
general pardon without exception d, and promiſe them in 
his name, that the next parliament ſhould be held in the 
north. But withal, he ordered him not to uſe theſe reme- 
dies except in extremity, and when there' was no other re- 
ſource, The duke receiving theſe powers, thought proper to 
uſe them without delay, ſince it was the only way to free 
him from his embarraſſment. He was unwilling openly to 
betray the king's intereſts, and on the other hand, did not 
care to be inſtrumental in the rebels deſtruction, whoſe ſen- 
timents he approved, though he durſt not ſhow it. So, af- The rebels 
ter having by his correſpondents prevailed with the leaders toaccept of 
comply with the king's offers, the agreement was concluded, the Pardon. 
and every man returned to his home, to tne great ſorrow of 
the monks and bigots, who had expected quite another 
thing from their efforts to excite the people to rebel v. But 
the agreement hindered not the friars and eccleſiaſticks of 
_ thoſe parts, from continuing to foment among the people a 
ſpirit of rebellion, which broke out again, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter. Something mult now be ſaid of the emperor's af- 
fairs with the king of France, wherein all Europe was con- 
cerned, . 8 5 

When Francis I. began the war in Savoy about the end g, pe. 
of the laſt year, the emperor was in Sicily upon his return tween the - 
from his Tunis expedition, but unable to aſſiſt the duke ofemperor and 
Savoy. This made him chooſe to: try to cool the king of anl. 


A . . j . 1 7 8 Bellai. 
Fra e's ardour by a negotiation, till he could aid his ally, P. Daniel. 


v Their pardon was ſigned by king to their demands, which the reader 
Henry at Richmond, December . may fee in Burnet, tom, I. p. 232. 
Herbert, p. 207. 8 and Herbert, p. 207. ; | 

*The King ſent alſp à long ap'ver | 


The 
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1536. The death of Franceſco Sforza, which happened in \ the 
Wa, mean time, furniſhed him with an opportunity. He intima. 
ted to the French ambaſſador reſiding at his court that he 
would not diſpoſe of the duchy of Milan, till he knew the 
Negotiation king of France's ſentiments. Francis being informed of jt, 
about the demanded the duchy for his ſecond ſon the duke of Orleans, and 


duchy of 
Milan. the emperor put him in hopes, he would give it to his third 


ſon the duke of Angou'eme upon certain terms, which left | 
it in his power to prolong the negotiation as much as he | 


' pleaſed. And indeed, he amuſed him in this manner till 


April 1535, one while inſiſting upon the perſon of the duke 


of Angouleme, another while ſeeming inclined to confer the 
duchy on the duke of Orleans. Francis willing to end this 


affair, and knowing, the emperor intended to go to Rome, 


ſent the cardinal of Lorrain for a poſitive anſwer ; but leſt 
the events of the war ſhould bring ſome obſtacle to the ne- 


gotiation, he ordered admiral Biron, who commanded in 


| Piedmont, to ceaſe hoſtilities. 

The empe- Whilſt the cardinal of Lorrain was on his journey, the 
it Ron emperor arriving at Rome, went a few days after to a pub- 
He offers lick conſiſtory, which was aſſembled at his requeſt, There 


before * before the pope and the cardinals he inveighed againſt the 
pope an 


cardinals to 
decide his wars that had afflicted Europe ever ſince his acceſſion to the 


ee rs throne. He thence took occaſion to ſay, that -inilead of 
. ſhedding ſo much innocent blood, it would be better to de. 
gle combat. cide their quarre] by fingle combat with ſword and poignard, 
in their ſhirts in ſome iſland or in a boat. But the next day, 
the French ambaſſador demanding whether he deſigned to 
challenge the king his maſter, he replicd, he had no ſuch in- 
tention, but meant only, that the expedient he propeted leem- 
ed to him more reaſonable than a war. 

Some time after, the emperor being at Sienna, the cardi- 
nal of Lorrain waited on him, and in his audiences diſcover- 


He prepares 
his forces, 


ed he had never intended to give the duchy of Milan to a 


prince of the royal family of France, He writ therefore to' 
the king, that he was to expect war. And indeed, the em- 


peror was now aſſembling all his forces, purpoſing to bring 
three armies into the field, one in Piedmont, which he in⸗ 


tended to command in verfon, another in Picardy, and a third 
in Champagne. This deſign was already ſo publick, that 
Francis Francis could not be ignorant of it. So, believing the empe- 


eraw: his ror meant to make his moſt powerful effort in Ficardy, he 


Troope out 


ol Italy. recalled the en part of his army in Piedmont, having 


ordered - 


king of France, intimating, he was the ſole author of the 
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ordered Turin and his other conqueſts in that country to be x 526, 
well ſtored with ammunition. WAN 
The French troops quitting Piedmont, the emperor cau- The empe- 
ed Turin to be inveſted, and during the ſiege headed his rer marches 
| | 8 G into Pro- 
army and marched towards Provence. Francis, who was vence. 
then at Lyons, ſpeedily provided Marſeilles with neceſſaries, Francis 
and ordered two camps to be fortified, one at Cavaillon, un- wr "oY 
der the command of the marſhal de Montmorency, the other N 
at Valence, where he came himſelf, There he received the 
ſad news of the death of his ſon the dauphin, poiſoned by . 
ooo ᷣ . Ns VVV 
The emperor having entered Provence took Aix, and then The empe- 
hid fiege to Marſeilles, which was begun the 25th of Au- fertile“ 
a | ; | illes 
guſt and raiſed the gth of September. He had fo ill taken and raiſes 
his meaſures, that not knowing how to ſubſiſt his army in the ſiege, 
Provence, he was forced to retire 10 the utmoſt diſorder, . 
not without danger of being defeated in his retreat, if Fran- 
cis had thought proper to attack him. He came to Genoa and returns 
the 2d of October and embarked for Spain. This was the bare Spain. 
ſuccels of the Provence expedition, which he had been long 
medit:ting, and by means of which he hoped to give a mor- 
tal wound to France. ER, 183 „ 
Whilſt the emperor was waging war in Provence, the Campaign 


count of Naſſau entered Picardy with an army of thirty in Picardy, 


thouſand men and took Guiſe by ſtorm. After that, he 
beſieged Peronne, which was relieved by the duke of 
Gil 25 oe . 

Francis returning to Paris with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, Marriage of 
at having diſappointed the emperor's deſigns, met upon the Xn Bo of 
way James V. king of Scotland, who was come to demand ag 
his daughter Magdalen in marriage. He was not without galen of 
great difficulty prevailed with to grant his requeſt, becauſe be en 
the princeſs being ſickly, it was thought marriage would but ae 5 
ſhorten her days. However, the king of Scotland expreſ- 
lng a very earneſt deſire for the marciage, it was conclude: 

n December, and the nuptials were celebrated the | 

of January 1537, Let us return now to the affairs of Eng- 

land. i oe” © 8 | 

The northern rebellion was appeaſed, but in ſuch a man- 1537. 


rer that the cauſe ſtill fubſiſted, the malecontents having 


received no redreſs of their grievances, except only that the Henry 


breaks his 


king had promiſed to call a parliament in the north, which 0 

ebe never intended to do. The pretence he uſed was, that the rebels. 

they left in the monaſteries the monks they had reſtored. Berber. 

But this was a precarious excuſe, if ever there was one, 
ONT | | | ſince 
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ſince it was not their buſineſs to turn them out, but the 
king's, who had the power in his own hands, whereas they 


had nothing more to ſay after quitting their arms. The king 


knowing how the people of the north ſtood affected, order. 


ed the duke of Norfolk * to remain there with his army to 


keep them in awe. So the duke was employed for ſome 


Hall. 
Stow. 
Burnet, 


time with cauſing perſons of all conditions to ſwear to be 
true to the king Y, a very improper remedy for ſuch ſort of 
evils, fince the ſame compulſion which extorts oaths from 2 


diſcontented people, ferves alſo for pretence to break them | 


upon occaſion. In the mean time, Aſke, who had com. 
manded the rebels, was ordered to court, where he was well 


received; but the lord d'Arcy, who had not fo readily obey- 


New infur- 
rection pu- 
niſhed. 
Hall, 

fol. 231. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh. 
Ilerbert. 


Aſke and 
the lord 

d' Arcy ex- 
ecuted, 


Hall, 


„ Nee. 
Herbert. 
Hullingth, 


and promiſes made in the former inſur- 
rection, aiking the king's forgiveneſs 


London. | | 

Shortly after, two gentlemen of the north, Nicolas Muſ- 
grave and Thomas T ilby, put themſelves at the head of eight 
thouſand malecontents, and appeared before Carliſle in order 


ed the like order, was fent to the Tower upon his arrival at 


to take the city. But being repulſed, and thereupon ſud- 


denly attacked by the duke of Norfolk, they were entirely 
routed. Muſgrave had the good fortune to eſcape, but Til- 
by and ſeventy four others taken with him were hanged on 
the walls of Carliſle. Sir Francis Bigod and one Halam with 
another body of rebels, attempted at the ſame time to ſur— 
prize Hull, but were made priſoners themſelves, and exe- 
cuted. 1 | 1 

Theſe attempts rendered the king ſo ſierce, that he put 
to death Afke and the lord d' Arcy, notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral pardon to appeaſe the firft inſurrection. The lord 
dArcy accuſed the duke of Norfolk of favouring the rebels, 


which perh:ps was too true. But the duke cleared himſelf, 
or rather the king thought not fit ſtrictly to examine the 
accuſation . Mean while, as he knew, the emperor was 


contriving 


* And the ear} of Shrewſbury, Her- remove all the monks and nuns they 


bert, p. 211. | had replaced in the late diſſolved mo- 
The contents of the oath they naſteries. Herbert, p. 211. | 
took, were, 1. To revoke all oaths 2 Aſke had left the court without 
leave, and being taken again, was 
hanged in chains on a tower in York. 


on their knees, 2. To be true to the The lord d'Arcy and the lord Hilſiy 


king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors. 3. To 
obſerve and maintain all acts of parlia- the marquis of Exeter, then high fiew- 
ment, ſince the firſt year of the king's ard, and found guilty of treaſon, The 
reign. 4. Not to take arms again, but lord Huſſy was beheaded at Lincoln, 
by the king's authority. 5. To ap- the lord d'Arcy on Tower-hill, the 


were arraigned at Weſtminſter, before 


pretend all tecitious perſons. 6, To  2oth of June, and buried in St. Bo- 


talph's 
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contriving ſome plot in Ireland, he gave order that Thomas. 1537. 
Fitzgerald, ſon of the late earl of Kildare, and five of his 


uncles, after a long impriſonment at London, ſhould ſuffer 
death for a terror to the Iriſh, But the 
youngeſt ſon had the good fortune 


fuge to cardinal Pole“. 


The king could not be perſuaded but that it was the 
monks who moſt contributed to preſerve and foment the 
people's diſcontents. He conſidered them as the chief authors 
of the late inſurrections, and conſequently as his perſonal ſuppreſs all 


enemies. 


had power, they would not ſpare him, and therefore he 
projected their ruin to prevent their deſigns. Herein he found 
two conſiderable advantages, the one to free himſelf from 
his enemies, and the other to enjoy their ſpails. It is not 
to be doubted, this laſt conſideration had alſo a ſhare in his 
project of vengeance upon them. The ſuppreſſion of the 
ſeſſer monaſteries having only whetted his appetite, he re- 
ſolved to ſupp: eſs all the reſt and ſeize their immenſe poſſeſſi- 
ons d. The more eaſily to accompliſh his deſign, he uſed 
the ſame means, he had practiſed to ſuppreſs the leſſer monaſ- 


tolph's church. He endeavoured to 


purge himſelf, that he was forced to a 


compliance with them; and pleaded, 
that the long ſervices he had done the 
crown for fifty years, he being four- 
ſcore, together with his great age and 
_ infirmity, might mitigate the king's 
_ diſpleaſure, He died much lamented, 
every body thinking he had hard mea- 
- ſure, Sir Robert Conſtable was hang- 
en at Hull; fir John Bulmer, fic Tho- 
mas Piercy, fir Stephen Hamilton, Ni- 
colas Tempeſt, and William Lumley, 
ſuffered at Tyburn; and Margaret Che- 
ney, alias, lady Bulmer, was burned 
in Smithfield. Hall, fol. 232. Stow, 
p. $74, Burnet, tom. I. p. 234. 

4 Gerald Fitzgerald, the eighth earl 


of Kildare, was made deputy of lre- 
land, in 1515, and again in 1524. 


But a quarrel ariſing between him and 
James Butler, earl of Oſſory, the earl 
of Kildare was charged with maJe-ad- 
miniſtration, and ordered by king Hen- 
ty to repair to London, At his depar- 
ture, he leſt his ſon Thomas, deputy 
in his room; who, upon a falſe report, 
that his father, (then a priſoner in the 
Tower) was beheaded, defied king Hen- 
ry and his authority, protlaimed open 


war, and applied to the emperor for 


aſſiſtance; whereupon, he and five of 
his uncles were attainted, and upon the 
king's ſending an army into Ireland, 
were taken, and brought over to Lon- 
don, and now beheaded on February 3. 
Gerald Fitzgerald, the earl of Kildare“ 
youngeſt ſon, was packed up in a bun- 
dle of clothes, and conveyed to Ire- 


* 
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Six of the 


families of 
ear] of Kildare's Kildare put 


to eſcape, and fled for re- to * 
Hall. 


fel. 226, 
231. 
Herbert. 
The king 


ſtrives to 


He believed to ſee in their behaviour, that if they the mona- 


ſteries, 
Burnet, 


Herbert. | 


He appciats 
a ſtrict 
viftaticn, 
Burnet, 


land, and ſo to France, and frem 


thence to the Low Countries; in boti: 


which places being required of our king, 
he at length fled to cardinal Pole, wha 
finding him a fit inſtrument for his 
purpoſe, kept him till he might be re- 
ſtored to his country and place, Her- 
bert, P» 212, 181. | 

b In the records of this year there 
are extant, the ſurrenders of three mo- 
naſteries only; namely, of the abby cf 
Furneſe in Lincolnſhire, on April o, 
valued at nine hundred and fixty pounds 
a year. Of Bermondſey in Surrey, 
June 1, valued at five hundred and for- 


ty eight pounds; and of Buſhlitham, 


or Bithtam, in Berkſhire, July $5, va- 
lued at two hundred and thirty ſeven 
pounds. Burnet, tom. I. p. 235. Col- 
Ic, p. 143. | 


teries, 


x 
: 
| 
| 
' 
1 
' 


Ede 
: 3 him, as his heir apparent, the title of prince of Wales, duke 
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I 537: teries, that is, he appointed a very ſtrict viſitation of tho. 
that remained, not queſtioning but the diſcoveries which 
ſhould be made would promote his deſign. 
Birth of The 12th of October the queen was delivered of a Prince, 


prince Ed- who was called Edward. But his birth coſt his mother hes 


ward, 


-: life, who died two days after her delivery ©. As the king 


Herbert. had cauſed his two daughters by his former marriages to be 
Death of declared illegitimate, nothing could be more acceptable than 
queen Jane. the birth of a ſon, who put the ſucceſſion of the crown out 
of all diſpute. And therefore in a few days he conferred on 


made earl of of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. At the ſame time, he cre- 


3 ated Edward Seymour, the queen's brother and the new born 
- * ._ . prince's uncle, earl of Hertford 4. 

_ Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the war il con. 
e war 


continues tinued between the emperor and the king of France, but 
between the was interrup:ed in Picardy by a fix months truce conclud. 


| d 
I. and aq in July, which was followed by another in Novem- 


Belli. ber, for Italy. As by the laſt truce, it was agreed that 


e for each ſhould keep what he poſſeſſed, the duke of Savoy 
Picardy 


remained ar deſpoiled by his enemies, and by thoſe 


ee ee had called to his aſhitance ; the common fate of petty 
princes! 
Death of the. The queen of Scotland fied in Joly, to the oreat joy of 


queen of thoſe who dreaded the progreſs of the reformation, becauſe | 
Scotland, that princeſs had been educated by her aunt the queen of Na- 
Buchanan. varre. Buchanan ſays, the cuſtom of wearing mourning 
was firſt introduced into Scotland on occaſion of her death, 
which cuſtom, though of forty years ſtanding, was however 


James V. not yet eſtabliſhed in his time. James V. removed the un- 


demands , eafineſs of thoſe, who were afraid of his being biaſſed by the 
_ - | decealed queen. in favour of the new religion, by demanding 


marriage, 


© 'The queen was delivered at Hamp- was buried in the choir at Windſor 
ton Court, and died the 24th of Octo- whoſe loſs ſo much afflicted the king, 
ber, as appears in a journal written by he having always found her diſcreet, 
Cecil, that it was in twelve days after humble, and loyal, that notwithſtand- 
Edward's birth: ſo it is in the He- ing ſome good offers, he continued a 
rald's office, Strype Correct. to Bur- widower above two years, Rerbert, 
net, tom. III. p. 406, 419. She died p. 212. 
not by the cruelty of the ſurgeons d Sir William Fitzwilliams was 
ripping up her belly to make way made earl of Southamptom, and in 
for the prince's birth, as ſome wri- March following fir William Paulet 
ters gave out, but as the original treaſurer of the king's houſe, was cre- 
letters yet extant, ſhow, ſhe died, af- ated lord St, John, and fir John Ruſ- 
ter being well delivered, of a diſtemper fel, controller, lord Rufle], Herbert, 
incident to women in that condition. p. 212. 
Burnet, tom. III. ibid. Queen jane Ne, 
TE | In 
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in marriage Mary of Guiſe ſiſter of the duke of Guile and the 1537. 
cardinal of Lorrain. 3 

The affairs of religion daily grew more important in a Diviſions in 
great part of Europe, by reaſon of the progreſs of the refor- e 
mation. Thoſe who had embraced it wiſhed only to live 3 * 
in quiet with liberty of conſcience. But this was what the sleidan. 
old religion would never allow them. The glory of God and 
zeal for the intereſts of the church ſerved for pretence to this 
refuſal. But the real cauſes were, firſt, the pride of moſt 
men, who cannot bear to be told that their opinions are 
wrong. Secondly, the temporal intereſt of the clergy, who, 
wherever the reformation was eſtabliſhed, ſaw themſelves 
deprived of their rich benefices, the revenues of the church 
being applied by the reformed to uſes very different from 
thoſe in which they had hitherto been employed. Thirdly, 
the pope's intereſts, who daily loſt his ſubjects, his revenues, 


his credit, his authority. There was another particular cauſe They are fo- 
in Germany, which inflamed the troubles occaſioned by re- mented by 
ligion and that was, the emperor and his brother the king theemperor. 


of the Romans had formed a deſign to uſe the pretence of 
obliging the proteſtants to re-enter the pale of the church. 

For that reaſon, inſtead of healing, they fomented the divi- Gnerances 
ſions to the utmoſt of their power. The proteſtants com- of the pro- 
plained, among other things, that a council was called at ase. 
Mantua, contrary to an expreſs promiſe that it ſhould be in 
Germany. Beſides, they meant not to ſubmit to the deci- 

ſions of a council, where the pope preſided, and which, as 

they perceived, would be far from being free, The emperor The empe- 


amuſed them with evaſive anſwers, ti. all ſhould be ready to ror's evaſive. 


attack them. Mean while, the pope, having deferred the aufder. 
opening of the council from May to November, charged in 
that interval the cardinals Contarini, Sadoletti, Pole, Bem- 
bo, all perſons of great reputation, to examine wherein the 
church wanted reformation. Theſe able divines found nothing ne pope 


amiſs in the doctrines, They only drew up, as to diſcipline, orders com- 


a liſt of ſundry trifles, which, in their opinion, deſerved to be mifienern Is 
examine the 


rectified. To theſe alone they thought the reformation ought gate of the 
„%%% | | church and 
Mean while, the emperor was very ſeriouſly thinking of kelision. 


the affairs of Germany, though he took great care to con- ror*sdeſigns, 
ceal his deſigns from the proteſtants. In order to free him- | 
elf from all other incumbrances, and attack them with ad- 
vantage, he had concluded the truce with Francis, in hopes 
it would ſoon be foll-wed by a peace. He perceived, the 
Imalcaldick league would be an everlaſting obſtacle to the 

ns 5 — execution 


The empe- 


CO EE DC" 


Henry pu we monks. To that end, the report of the laſt viſitation being 
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1537. execution of his vaſt projects, by Francis's and Henry's en- 

Wn deavours to gain it to their intereſts. So, his chief aim wa; 
to diſſolve that league, that he might afterwards proceed ;. 


gainſt England with all the forces of Spain, Italy, Germany, | 


and the Low Countries e. 


1538. Henry eaſily judged, Charles V. and Francis I. had agreed 


—Y to a truce, only in order to conclude a peace very ſoon 
Final reſo- N ; | 1 
lution to Which would rob him of the aſſiſtance of France. So, fing- 


ſuppreſs all ing he had no refuge but in his own forces in caſe of attack 
the monaſ- 


teres be conſidered early of means to prevent inſurrections at home 


Herbert. which muſt have greatly embarraſſed him, if he ſhould be 
Burnet. engaged in a foreign war. He knew, the monks hated him 
mortally. They were the perſons that inſpired the Engliſh 


with a ſpirit of rebellion, the more dangerous as religion waz | 
the principal cauſe. So, to deprive the pope and the emye- 


ror of ſuch a ſupport in his own realm, he reſolved to ſup- 
preſs all the religious houſes ſtill remaining in England. He 
had a farther motive, which was not inconſiderable, namely, 
to have a fund ſufficient to maintain the war, without being 
forced to over-burden his ſubjects. But as the ſuppreſſion of 

part of the monaſteries had already occaſioned troubles in 
the kingdom, it was likely, the ſuppreſſion of all would raiſe 
ſtill greater. Wherefore he believed he ſhould prevent all 
commotions by removing the people's veneration for the 


fort of the brought to him, he ordered it to be immediately publiſhed, 
laſt vifita- Very probably, the facts inſerted concerning the diſorderly 
Bunce lives of the friars and nuns, were ſet forth ſo as to be ſub- 


Several pi- ſervient to the king's deſigns fo But what conduced moſt 


ous frauds to recover people out of their ſuperſtitious fondneſs for the 
are diſeo— ae”. | . Ws ed 
Papua religious ' houſes, was the diſcoveiy of the frauds committe 


Herbert, there with reſpect to relicts and images. Had the buſineſs 


1 been only the debaucheries of the monks and nuns, it might 


thoſe who were guilty, and to puniſh them ſeverely, But 


e This year, the manner of caſting ſtruction of all papers of that kind in 
pipes of lead for conveyance of water queen Mary's time, It is from the 
under ground, was firſt invented by Benedictines of St. Andrews, in Nor- 
Robert Brock, one of the king's chap- thampton, wherein they acknowledge 

| lains 3 Robert Cooper, goldſmith, mak- their paſt ill life, for which the pit oi 
ing the inſtruments, and putting the hell was ready to ſwallow them up. 
invention firſt in practice. Hollingſh, They confeſs, they had neglected the 
| worſhip of God, lived in idleneſs, glut- 


* 944. 5 . . 
f Of the confeſſions then made to tony, ſenſuality, &c. Burnet, tom. I. 


the viſitors, there is only now one ex- p. 237» 


tant, which, probably, eſcaped the de- 


have been objected, that it ſufficed to make ftrict enquiry of 
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tor the pious frauds (as they are called) it could hardly be x 
thouzht but that the whole ſociety 


O 


reaſon therefore, the king, to make them as viſible as the 


ſun, took care publickly to expoſe the counterfeit relicks_ 


found in the monaſteries, and the ſprings by which the ima- 


ee Saviour, the virgin Mary, or any of the ſaints 


were made to move, which was looked upon by the ignorant 


multitude as the effect of a divine power. If the reader 
deures to ſee a particular account of theſe pious impoſtures, 


he will find it, though withal very ſhort, in the hiſtory of 
the reformation of England. Theſe frauds being thus deteCt- Halt, 


ed, whatever had ſerved to engage the people in ſuperſtition, 
was by the king's order burnt in publick s. But what grieved 


449 
538, 


was concerned. For this 


Stow. 
Burnet. 


the votaries moſt was, to ſee the bones of Thomas Becket pecket's 
commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury, publickly bones burnt, 
burnt. They accuſed the king of acting from a motive aud 
of a ſacrilegious avarice, in order to have a pretence to ſeized. 
ſeize the rich ſhrine of that ſaint, whereon, beſides otherStow. 


precious ſtones, was a very fine diamond offered in 117 going, 


t And here, ſays lord Herbert, out 


of our records I ſhall mention ſome of 
the images and relicks to which the 


pilzrimages of theſe times brought de- 


votion and offerings z as our lady's gir- 
de ſhowed in eleven places, and her 
milk in eight, The felt of Sr, Tho- 
mas of Lancaſter, a remedy for the 
headach ; the penknife and boots of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and a piece 
of his ſhirt, much reverenced by great 
bellied women; the coals that roaſted 
St, Laurence; two or three heads. of 
St, Urſula z Malchus's ear, and the 
paring of St. Edmund's nails; the 
Image of an angel with one wing, 
which brought hither the ſpear's head 


our lady, with a taper in her hand, 
which burnt nine years together with- 
out waſting, till one forſwearing him- 
feif thereon, it went out, and was 
row found to be but a piece of wood, 
The crucifix of Boxley in Kent, com- 
mority called the rocd of grace, was a 
famous impoſture, to which many pil- 
krimages were made, being contrived 
ſo as to be able, by the help of ſprings, 
to roll the eyes, and move the lips, to 
bow, to ſhake the head, hands and 
ſeet. It was ſhewed publickly at Paul's 
croſe, by John, biſhop of Rocheſter, 


aud after. a ſermon upon it, there 


Vor, VI. 


| tranſparent, 
that pierced Chriſt's ſide ; an image of 


broken in pieces, Feb, 24. Another 
great impoſture was at Hales, in Glou- 


ceſterſhire, where the blood of Chriſt, 
brought from Jeruſalem, was ſhowed 


in a chriſtal vial, and was ſaid to have 
this property, that if a man was in a 


mortal fin, and not abſolved, he could 
Therefore every man that 


not ſee it, 
came to behold this miracle, was forced 


to continue to make preſents, till he 


bribed heaven to give him the fight of 


ſo bleſſed a relict. This was now diſ- 


covered to be the blood of a duck, re- 
newed every week, and the one fide of 


the vial was ſo thick, that there was 


no ſeeing through it, but the other was 


altar, that one in a ſecret place behind 


could turn which fide he pleaſed out- 


ward, There was brought out of Wales 
a huge image of wood, called Darvel 
Gatheren, which ſerved for fuel to 
burn one friar Forreſt, who adviſed 
people in confeſſion not to believe the 
king's ſupremacy. Beſides which, the 
images of our lady of Walſingham, of 
Ipſwich, of Penriſe, of Iflington, and 
St. John of OlvIfton, called otherwiſe 
mr. John Shorne, who was faid to ſhut: 
up the devil in a boot, and many 0- 
thers, were publickly burnt, 
p. 213, Compl, Hiſt, Stow, p. 575, 


F f. 


It was ſo placed near the 


Herbert, 


by 


erbert. 
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Bitter in- 
vectives a- 
gainſt the 
king ſent to 
Rome. 
Burnet, 


greateſt tyrants that ever lived. 
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by Henry I. king of France, when he came in pilarimage 
to Canterbury b. 


manner to Rome againſt the king, comparing bim to the 


other places, numberleſs ſatyrs were penned, which painted 


Henry as the moſt execrable of men to thoſe who were not 


uſed to the hyperbolical expreſſions of the Italians. The 
king had his ſpies at Rome, who acquainting him with what 


was publiſhed againſt him, told him withal that to cardinal 


He is very 
angry with 
cardinal 
Pole, 


Pole the informations ſent from England were generally ad— 


dreſſed, and that his {tile was viiible in fome of the {atyrs, | 
This ſo highly incenſed the king againſt the cardinal, that 


he mate all his family and friends feel the effects, info. 
much that he would ſooner have pardoned any crime than 
a correſpondence with him. it is tirange that the cardi- 
nal, who ſeemed otherwite very piudent and moderate, 
ſhould ſo give way to his zeal or his paitton againſt the king, 


that he feared not, by fo unadvifed a behaviour, to expoſe 


his friends to Heury's utmoſt reſentnient. His obſtinacy in 


this reſpect was ſo great, that at length he was the ocenſion 


Paul III. 
publiſhes a 
bull againſt 
the king. 
Herbert. 
Burnet. 
A violent 
book of 
Pole's. 


of his mother's loſing her head on the ſcaffold, as wil be 
ſen hereafter. 8 £; „ 

All the king's proceedings convincing the pope that he 
was to expect no change in him, he publiſhed at length 
the bull of excommunication i, drawn and ſigned in 1535. 
Moreover, he tried to excite all the princes of Chriſtendom 
againſt Henry, and offered the kingdom of England to the 
king of Scotland. Nay, Pole maintained in a book, pub- 
liſhed ſhortly after, that it was more meritorious to fight 
againſt Henry, than againſt the Turk. But the pope's thun- 


ders had ſo loſt their force in England, that the bull cauſed 


b. This proceeding ſo exaſperated the adhe. 
rents of the old religion, that they writ in a moſt viruler | 


W hereupon, at Rome ang | 


h For three hundred years he was 
accounted one of the greateſt ſaints in 
heaven, as appears from the accounts of 


the leger books of the offerings to three 


of the greateſt altars in Chriſt's church 


in Canterbury. In one year there was 


offered at Chriſt's altar, 31, 2 s. 6 d. 
At the virgin's altar, 63 1. 5s, 6 d. 
But at St. Thomas's, $32 1. 12. 3 d. 
The next year the odds grew greater: 
at Chriſt's altar not a penny; at the 
virgin's only 41. 1s. 8 d; but at St. 
Thomas's, 954 J. 6s. 3 d. The rich 
ſtone was offered by Lewis VII. of 
France, which our king ſet in a ring 


and wore on his thumb. The ſpoil of 
82 7 


the ſhrine in gold and precious ſtones 
filled two cheſts, which were ſo heavy, 
that they were a load to eight ftrong 


men to carry them out of the church. 


His name was ſtruck out of the Ka- 


lendar : the day of raiſing his body, or 
as they called it, his tranſlation, being 


the 7th of July, which was not only 


a holiday, but cyery goth year there 


was a jubilee for fifteen days together, 
and indulgence granted to all that vi- 
ſited his ſhrine. Burnet, tom. I. p. 
244. Stow, p. 576. | 

1 On Decemb. 17. Herbert, p. 216. 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 245—248. 


no 
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no commotion, or if it produced any effect, it was quit? 1538. 


contrary to what the pope expected. Henry being more. 
provoked with him, took ſo good precautions to hinder 

him from executing his deſigns, that he thereby advanced 

the reformation much more than he intended. As foon as 

he had heard of the bulls being publiſhed, he required the 

biſhops and abbots to ſwear again to renounce the papal 
authority. At the ſame time, the new tranſlation of the bi- Henry or- 
ble being preſented to him, he ordered fifteen hundred co- at Ng an 
pies to be printed, and ſet up in the principal churches, being the bible to 
ſatisfied that nothing would be found there to f;pport the be printed, 


exorbitant power atlumed by the pope over all Chriſten - "rg 
dom k. | „„ Strype. 
The vice- 


Shortly after, an injunction was publiſhed by the vice- 
gerent to teach the people the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, Jungtions 
and the Ten Commandments in Engliſh. Moreover, all about 
incumbents were ordered to inſtruct the people by declari:g, 3 
they muſt not truſt in other men's works, but in their own; 5 
and that relicks, beads, and the like, were unneceſſary to Strype. 
ſalvation, They were alſo to take down all images, to which 
offerings were wont to be made, and to ſuffer no candies to 
be ſet up before any image, except our Saviour's. In fine, 
they were to ſuppreſs all the Ora pro Nobis's which were ad- 
ded to the prayers addreſſed to the faints l. OO 
This injunction was deemed a mortal wound to the old Summon 
religion, whoſe adherents were in the utmoſt conſternation, of the Eng- 
But no man dared to ſtir, ſo abſolute a ſway had the king - SOT 
acquired over his ſubjects. Nay, the moſt diſcontented af- 1 
fected a blind ſubmiſſion to his will, knowing the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion would ruin them. ET e 


gerent's in- 


* Grafton the printer, printed fif- the preſs was ſtopped, and moſt of the 


tren hundred at his own charge, which 
amounted to five hundred pounds. This 
bible was preſented to the. king by 
Cromwell, who procured the king's 
Warrant, allowing all to read it with- 
out controul, For which Cranmer 
wrote Cromwell a letter of thanks, 
dated the tzth of Auguſt, The tranſ- 
lation had been ſent over to be printed 
a Paris, the*workmen in England not 
being Judged able to do it as it ought 
to be, It was recommended to Bon- 
ner 's care, then ambaſſador at Paris,. 
and much in Cromwell's favour. It 
Vas printed in a large volume; but 
pen complaint of the French clergy, 


FF3. 


copies ſeized and burnt : but ſome were 


conveyed out of the way, and the work- 


men and forms brought over to Eng- 


land, where it was now finiſhed, And 
one of theſe bibles were to be ſet up in 
every church, at the joint charge of the 
incumbent, and the parithioners, Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 249. Strvpe's Mem, 
tom. I. p. 308. N | 

Every incumbent wes likewiſe en- 
joined to keep a regiſter of weddings, 


_ chriſtenings, and burials ; and to preach 


one ſermon every quarter of a year at 
leaſt, S-e Burnet, tom, I. Collect. p. 


180. Stow, p. 576. 


Gardiner 
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rents of the old religion. Nay, he was ſuſpected of beine 

privately reconciled to the pope, and of holding corref. | 
pondence with the emperor. But he ſo artfully diſſembled 
his ſentiments, that he perſuaded the king, it was only the | 
devices of his enemies, on purpoſe to ruin him. It is how. | 
ever certain, though the king ſeemed ſatisfied, he had no 
great eſteem for him, and yet ſuffered him to be near him | 
on account of his extreme ſubmiſſion. His blind condeſ. # 
cCenſion to the king's will afforded him many opportunities | 


puts the 
king vpon 
HProſecuting 
the reform- 
ed. 


Burnet. 


ing him not as a ſuſpected perſon, ſince he ſo readily com- | 
plied with his orders, freely liſtened to him when he ſpoke 
againſt the Sacramentarians, being {til} extremely prepoſſeſ. 
ſed in favour of the doctrine of the real preſence of Chriſt | 
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Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter was now returned from 
his embaſſy to France. He was one of the zealous adhe. 


to ſerve the party he privately favoured, The king confider- 


body in the ſacrament. Then Gardiner could explain his 


ſentiments without fear, becauſe they agreed with the king's, 


He inſinuated to him, that fo long as he left that doctrine 


untouched, he would never be accuſed of changing his reli- 


gion, but would rather be extolled for having puryed it in | 
_ Preſerving the eſſentials. Thus Gardiner engaged him to 


perſecute the Sacramentarians, not ſo much from a religious 


as from a political motive. He knew the king's temper to | 
be impatient of contradiction, And therefore, by engaging |} 


him to maintain a doctrine which thoſe of the new religion 


could not admit, he hoped their reſiſtance would provcke 


him againſt them, and thereby he would be more eaſily led 


| to be reconciled to the pope. That is to ſay properly, he 


aries. But neither could ſucceed. Henry reformed himlelf | 


emplozed, to alienate the king from the proteſtants, the 
ſame means they uſed to prejudice him againſt their adver- 


but by halves, and was never reconciled to the court of 
Rome. As he was grown abſolute, he would. never ſuffer 
his ſubjects to go farther than himſelf, but compelled them 


to ſtop where he was pleaſed to fiop, equally ſevere, or 1# 


Engliſh merchants at Antwerp, where Frith, he became of their opinion. 


ther unmerciful, to thoſe who. refuſed to follow him, and 
to thoſe who would go beyond him. He ſhowed this year 
an inſtance of rigour capable of making the reformers deſpair 
of any farther progreſs. „„ 5 

One John Nicolſon, alias Lambert, being informed againſt 
as a Sacramentarian m, the king convened a great aflembly 


2 | in | 


1 Lambert had been nüniſter to che being acquainted with Tindal, 5 


after wards 
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in Weſtminſter-hall, where he was pleaſed himſelf to diſ- 1538. 
pute publickly with the party accuſed. The match was by — 
no means equal. Lambert ſtood alone without a ſecond; pen uk 
but the king was ſurrounded with a croud of perſons, who jc wir 


The diſpute ended with the king's putting it to the choice pox. 

of the unfortunate Lambert, either to abjure his opinion, Stow. 

or be burnt. But whatever advantage the king ſeemed to 
have, he may be ſaid to be vanquiſhed, ſince he was forced 

to fly to ſo rigorous a method to convince his adverſary, after 
flattering himſelf to perſuade him by dint of reaſon; other- 

wiſe, probably, he would not have engaged in the diſpute. 

However, he ſucceeded not by this extracrdinary way, ſince 

Lambert cho'e rather to die than abjure the opinion he ſtill 
believed ®. Henry had no occaſion to be flattered, He He is highly 
had but too good a conceit of himſelf. Nevertheleſs, flattered. 
Gardiner and the reft of his party took occaſion from the 8985 
diſpute to extol him above the moſt learned divines of the 

age. They inſpired him with ſuch an opinion of his learn- 

ing, that he thought his notions ought to be a ſtandard to 

all. But contrary to the expectation of his flatterers, this 

conceit of himſelf was no leſs fatal to them than to the 

other party, ſince he reſolved to puniſh ſeverely and indif- 
ferently all who dared to ſwerve from what he himſelf deem- 

ed reaſonable, 5 | : 385 


About this time the emperor concluded with France a ten Negbtis- 
years truce, of which I ſhall ſpeak preſently. Henry, not tions 


tions with 
the German 
proteſtants 9 


afterwards kept ſchool at London, and 
hearing doctor Taylor preach of the real 
preſence, he came to him upon it, and 
gave him his reaſons in writing, why 
he could not believe the doctrine he 
reached, Taylor carried theſe argu- 
ments to Cranmer, who was at that 
time of Luther's opinion, which he 
had imbibed from his friend Ofiander, 
Latimer was of the ſame belief, Lam- 


bert being brought before them, they 


ſtudied to make him retract his argu- 
ments, but all was in vain, for Lam- 
bert fatally appealed to the king. 


Whereupon Gardiner perſuaded the 


king, to proceed ſolemnly and ſeverely 
in it, The king was ſoon prevailed 
with, So letters were written to many 
of tize nobility and biſhops to come and 
bear this trial, In November, on the 


Ff 3 


day prefixed, there was a great appear- 
ance in the hall, The king's guards 
were all in white, and ſo was the 
cloth of ſtate, Burnet, tom, I. p. 
252. | 

* Lambert diſputed with ten one 
after another, particularly the king, 
Cranmer, Tunſtal, and Stokeſly. Crom- 


Herbert. 


well read his ſentence, declaring him 
an incorrigible heretick, and condemn- 


ing him to be burnt, Which was ſoon 
after executed in Smithfield, in a bar- 
barous manner; for when his legs and 


not being fire enough to conſume the 
reſt, two of the officers, raifing his 
body up with their halberts, let him 


| thighs were burnt to the ſtumps, there 


fall into the fire, where he was quick - | 
ly conſumed to aſhes, Burnet, tom. 


I. p. 254» | 
doubtia 
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1528, doubting, it was in order to invade him, conſidered of means 

ww to raiſe the emperor troubles, which ſhould divert him from 
his purpoſe, The Smalcaldick league furniſhed him with a 
good opportunity. But the preſervation of the Augſburg 
confeſſion being the ſole foundation of that league, he did 
not ſee that he could poſhbly join in it, to ſupport a reli. 
gion, all whoſe articles were not approved by him. 80 
his deſign was, either to biing the proteſtants to conclude 


with him a general league, which ſhould not be limited to 


the defence of their religion, or prevail with them to be ſa— 
tisfied with the reformation he had himſelf introduced into 


Herbert . | ; | 
p. 212, tions to ſee who were the confederates, and in cafe the 
2 league was confined to religion only, to deſire them to ſend 

| ay ſome of their ableſt divines to try, whether a common reli- 


t. I. . 4:8, gion might not be agreed upon. The proteſtants replied, 
| their league conſiſted of twenty fix imperial cities, and twenty 
- four princes, among whom the king of Denmark was lately 


admitted: that at preſent they could not be without their 


TOs divines, but defired him to declare himſelf poſitively upon 


the propoſition made him, of embracing the Augſburg con- 


ſeſſion. Some time after, they ſent ambaſſadors capable of 


diſputing upon the points of religion. But this embaſly was 
_ fruitleſs. Henry found in the Germans men of a very dif- 
ferent ſtamp from his own ſubjects, and little incli:ed to 


compliance. hey would not allow him communion in 
one kind, private maſſes, auricular confeſſion, celibacy of 


prieſts, and gave him their reaſons in writing; to which he 
replied, though to very little purpoſe. As he could not put 


the ſame choice to them as he had done to Lambert, he was 
| forced to diſmiſs them without any concluſion, being as little 
ſatisfied with them as they were with him. 0 

The intereſt Mean while, the intereſt of the reformers began viſibly 


of the e. to decline at court ſince the queen's death. There were 


formers de- n. . 
clin-s az only Cromwell and Cranmer that ſupported it by their cre- 


court. dit and merit. Cromwell however was accuſed of being too 
Burnet. ſelf intereſted, and of thinking much more of his own than 
Characters Of the concerns of religion. As to the reſt of the lower 


of the heads rank, there were few of eminent note. Shaxton biſhop of 


of the pa. ty. Sarum was proud and litigious : Latimer biſhop of Woiceſter 


was deſpiſed for his weakneſs and ſimplicity; Barlow, who 


had been prior of Biſham, and afterwards biſhop of St. Aſaph, 


© Chriſtopher Mount, and Thomas Paynel, in March, Herbert, p. 212» 
237. Stuype, p. 328. 8 3 


England. To that end he ſent ambaſſadors e with inſtruc- 
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dad no great judgment. In general, the preachers of the 1538. 
e religion ſuffered themſclves to be carried away with an 
diſcreet zeal, and without conſidering the king's temper, E 
ilowed the motions of their conſcience, let what would be 

the conſequence, Sv, never troubling themſclves about the 

Mes of their zeal, they publickly preached doctrines, not 

ret approved by the king, which very much conduced to pre- 

dice him againſt them, and all others who deſired to advance 
VVV F 

ln the mean time, Edward Fox biſhop of Hereford de- Bonner 
putting this life, the reformers thought to do a good act in pry ow 
procuring Edmund Bonner that ſee, who had been ambaſ- and then of 
ſador in Spain, and afterwards in France, from whence he London. 
was lately recalled at the inftance of Francis I. who was Barbet. 
not pleaſed with him. Shortly after, they caufed him to 
be promoted to the fee of London, vacant by the death of 
Sokeſly v. But they were greatly miſtaken in their choice, 
ſince this prelate, who was ſo much obliged to them, be:ame 
aft2rwards one of their moſt mortal enemies. ; es, 

At length, Cromwell and Cranmer ſeeing their party de- Cranmerand 
cy, and that the king began to liſten to the enemies of the Cromwell 
reformation, in ſuch a manner as made them dread the rogers — 
conſequences, deemed it neceſſary to ſupport their party by king with 4 
means of a queen, who ſhould afford them protection 4. proteftant, 
They had happily experienced, how much Anne Bullen Herbert. 
and Jane Seymour had helped to ſoften the king's temper 
towards the reformed, and they did not queſtion, that in 
cal: they could give him a wife of the like diſpoſition, ſhe 
would produce the ſame effect. For this reaſon, they turn- They caſt 
ed their eyes towards Germany, and Cromwell undertook to tber * by 
negotiate a marriage between the king and Anne of Cleve, + 7 by 
hiter to the duke of Cleve and the duchels of Saxony, We 
Hell ſee the next year the ſucceſs of the negotiation, after a 
brief mention of the foreign affairs. „„ | | 

The emperor and the king of France's forces were too The trace + 
equal, for either to expect any great advantages from a war between the 
they were left to wage all alone. Francis had ill taken his Fe 
meaſures, in imagining that Henry would declare for him, prolonged. 
that the potentates of Italy would endeavour to ſhake off Bella. | 
the emperor's yoke, and that the proteſtants of Germany — 


P He was elected biſhop, October lan, ſecond daughter of Chriftiern, king 
20. Stow, p. 576. | | of Denmark; but the propoſal did not 
4 The emperor had ſome time be- take effect. See Herbert, p. 214. 
fore propoſed a marriage between king Hall, fol. 233. | | 
Henry, and Chriftiana, ducheſs of Mi- 


Freq: would 
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15 38. 


— 


Both in- 
clined to 
peace. 


The pope France, that Henry being left alone, might be more eaſily | 
and empe- invaded, To this end he propoſed to the two hoſtile mo- 

narchs a meeting at Nice, where he offered to come and | 
act as mediator, The propoſal being accepted, ttey all 
three met at that place about the middle of June, the pope | 
conferring ſometimes, with the one, ſometimes with the o- 
ther, without the two monarchs ever ſecing each other dur. | 
ing the whole negotiation. The pope had his reaſons for | 
hindering them from conferring together, but by his means. 
He had a mind to treat privately of a marriage betwe:n | 
Octavian Farneſe his nephew, and Margaret the emperor's | 
natural daughter, widow of Alexander de Medici, and indted | 


tor. 


Herbert. 


Truce for 


ten years, 


League a- 
zainſt the 
Turks. | 


Francis ; 2 


When Francis h.d nothing more to fear from the empe- 
flights Hen- | 


. 
Herbert. 


ed at bis inſolence, ſent an expreſs to Henry to know — 


1 
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would embrace the opportunity of the war, to eſtabliſh the 


liberty of conſcience to which they aſpired, and of which, | 


they were threatned to be deprived. But nothing of all 


this happening, he ſaw himſelf charged alone with almoſt an 


inſupportable burden, On the other hand, the emperor was 
afraid Francis would at length unite all theſe powers againſt 


him, and the emperor of the Turks improve ſo favourable | 
a juncture to invade Germany. The pope alſo feared the | 
ſame thing, and that the coaſts of Italy would be infeſted by | 
the infidels. This, added to the deſire of being revenged | 
of the king of England, put him upon ſeeking means to | 


procure a peace between the emperor and the king of 


the project ſucceeded to his wiſh, 


which was almoſt as effectual as a peace. The truce being 
concluded, Paul III. immediately thought of means to form 


a league againſt the Turks. But as ſeveral reaſons hin- 
dered the kings of France and England from coming into 
it, he was forced to conclude it with the emperor, the King | 


of the Romans, and the Venetians. 


ror, he grew very cool to Henry, though he had extremely 


careſſed him ſo long as he ſtood in need of him. Henry 


was exceedingly incenſed, and ſhowed his reſentment, by 
ordering Bonner, in his return from Spain, to ſtop at tix 
French court, and demand an Engliſh rebel, who was fe- 
tired into France, and the arrears of his penſion, there be- 
ing now four years due. Bonner, who was naturally very 
bold, delivered his meffage ſo haughtily, that Francis, offend- 


Mean while, as the peace between the emperor and the 
king of France could not be effected, by reaſon of the | 
many difficulties which occurred, the pope obtained of ihe | 
two monarchs at laſt their conſent to a ten year's truce, | 
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he bd ordered his amhaſſador to uſe ſuch language, and to 1 538. 

deſire Bonner might be recalled. Henry thought fit to com 
ply with his demand. But it appeared he was not ver 3 
angry with Bonner, ſince at his arrival he promoted him, aves inſo- 


lently to the 
as has been ſaid, to the ſee of Hereford, and ſhortly after, king of 


to that of Londond 3 France, who 
Whilſt Henry uſed all poſſible precautions to ſecure hin al 

ſelf from the attacks of his enemies, cardinal Pole was Cardinal 

labouring with all his power, by means of his correſpon-Pc ne — 4 

dents in England, to alienate from him the hearts of his os 88 

ſubjects, by publiſhing every where that he had fabvertedwenttes 

all religion to ſet up his own fiftions. This accuſation was Herbert. 
the moſt ſenſible wound that could be given the king, ſince 

he pretended, religion conſiſted not in the things he had 

changed, but in thoſe he had retained. This is what he 

rove to demonſtrate to the people, becauſe he plainly per- 

ceived, the general accuſation of having ſubverted religion 

could not but greatly poiſon their allegiance. Accordingly, 

Pole and his emiſlaries chiefly inſiſted upon this, in order 

to raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom. Several have thought, The cardi- 

the cardinal had ſome private views which concerned not al 5 

religion. He was of the houſe of Vork by his mother, and ann] 

is {aid alfo to have an inclination for the princeſs Mary, and t. I. . 24. 

to beſtit himſelf thus, in order to marry, and ſet her on the 

throne in the room of her father. At leaſt, there is reaſon 

to ſuſpect, his extraordinary zeal was fortified by ſome hid- 

den views, and that in SUNG for the pope, he was Jabour- 

ing his own advancement. But this is only conjecture. 

However, Sir Jaffrey Pole, near relation of the cardinal *, Several of - 

privately acquainted the king that he held correſpondence bis _ 

with 15275 Courtney marquis of Exeter, Grandſon of Ed- 122 

ward IV. : with Henry Pole * lord Montague : with fir executed. 

Edward Nevil us and with fir Nicolas Carew, maſter of the Br. 

| horſe, and knight of the garter: and that his inſtruments leben. 

were a prieſt and a mariner. Upon this information, theſe 

perſons were apprehended, condemned and executed , but 

the informer was pardoned, as a reward for his intelligence. 

No other circumſtances of their trial are known but their 
correſponding with Pole, an unpardonable crime, as the king 

hen ſtood affected to chat carding). 


7 The cardinal's own brother, The marquis of 1 and lord | 
* By the princeſs Catherine, married Montague werc arraigned on December 
to the earl of Devonſhire, 31, and fir Edward Nevil, January 2. 


t Another of the cardinal's brothers. Themas lord Audley, fitting as high 
u Brother to the lord Abergavenny, ſteward. Hall, fol, 233. 


During 


of the mo- 


C 8 
1538. During the courſe of this year, Henry eſtabliſhed ſeveral 


Wm ſuffragan biſhops. He required alſo of all the religious a new 


2 oath, whereby they exprefsly renounced the papal authority, 
iſhops. 


Aft. Pub. and acknowledged the king's ſupremacy. There were ſome 


XIV. p.577, that reſuſed to ſwear, but | know not in what manner their 
&. __, obſtinacy was puniſhed. ow 
$54, o. ii The pope and the 1 being then employed in their 
is removed preparations againſt the Turk, his holineſs made uſe of that 
to Vicenza. pretence to put off the meeting of the council of the iſt of 
— May 1540, and at the ſame time removed it from Mantua 
to Vicenza. | : | 
The nw The marriage between the king of Scotland and Mary of 
queen *- Lorrain being concluded this year, the new queen came to 
Scotland. Scotland about the middle of June. ; 
1539. The laſt viſitation of the monaſteries tended only, as has 
o been obſerved, to ſeek apparent reaſons to ſuppreſs them. 
Surrenders The king had now reſolved it, and the enormities, true or 
00 falſe, of the monks, were only a cover for his revenge and 
the king. perhaps for his awarice *, The viſitation being over, he ſent 
Burnet. into the ſeveral counties commiſſioners to receive the ſurren- 


: ders, the abbots and priors were to make of their houſes 7, 
Suppoſes There are extant in the collection of the publick acts, many 


motives of theſe ſurrenders, which, theugh very involuntary, con- 


thereof. tained however the feigned reaſons which had moved the 
Act, Pub, 


tom, XIV, Monks and thrir ſuperiors to refig/1 of their own accord all 
p. 603, &c. their lands to the king. In ſore, they were made to ſay 


only, they were induced thereto by juſt and reaſonable cau- 1 


1 ſes. But in others of greater leugth they were made to al- 


Nag $40, ledge, © That what they had hitherto obſerved, conbiſted 


Burnet, ** only in dumb ceremonies, and conſtitutions of the biſhops 
t. I. Coll. © of Rome and other foreign potentates; who had taken no 
7. 1% c care of their inſtruction, or to reform the many abuſes 

„ which had hitherto prevailed in their houſes ; but that de- 


* firing to live for the future according to the rule preſcribed. 


by Chriſt, the evangeliſts, and the zpoſtles, they deemed 


* Though great faults were diſcover- fore to quiet theſe reports, and to give 


ed by the viſitors, yet it is certain, ſome colour to what was done, all the 
that they were themſelves guilty of foul ſtories that could be invented, were 


great acts of violence and injuſtice, publiſhed to defame the viſited monaite- 
They embezgled mot part of the plate ries, Burnet, t. I. p. 241. 
and furniture that was found in the „ During the year 1 538, there were 
monaſteries, Doctor London, one of twenty one monaſteries ſuppreſſed, and 
the viſitors, corrupted ſeveral of the in 1529, a hundred and one. See the 
nuns belonging to Chepſios ; and ge- names of them in Rymer's Fed, tom, 


nerally it was cried. out, that under- XIV. p. 590, Kc. and Burnet, T. I. 


Hand and ill practices were uſed, There» Collect. p. 144, 145. 
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« jt expedient for them to be governed by the king, their 1539. 
« ſupreme head on earth: that therefore they ſubmitted ways 


« themſelves to his mercy, and ſurrendered to him their 
« houſes, with all things belonging thereto : that they be- 
« ſought him to grant to each of them a penſion for their 
« ſubliſtence, and an expreſs licence to take a ſecular habit, 
« and be admitted into livings like other eccleſiaſticks.“ 
Others ſaid, * They had conſidered that chriſtianity con- 
« ſiſted not in the practice of ceremonies, in wearing black, 
« orey, or White habits, and in nodding with the head, 


« wearing cords, with great knots about their middle, and 


6 the like, wherein they had been inſtructed and ſeduced. 


« But that the true way of ſerving God was taught in the 


„goſpel. And therefore, defiring for the future to walk by 
« that good rule, they ſubmitted themſelves to the ſupreme 
« head of the church of England, and renouncing all ſu- 
« perſtitions and foreign traditions, they reſigned their houſes 


« to the king, with all things thereunto belonging.” Others 


ſurrendered their houſes by way of agreement between them 


and the king, for the cauſes ſpecified in the deed itſelf 2. 


but there are not in the collection of the publick acts, any 
deeds of this kind at full length, where any of theſe cauſes 


may be ſeen. Ir can only be gathered from what ſome au- Burnet, 
thors ſay, that theſe cauſes were, either the houſes were *1-p- 236. 


overwhelmed with debts, or the revenues had been ill ma- 


naged a, or there had been committed crimes deſerving a ſe- 


vere puniſhment, from which they were exempted on account 


& the ſurrender, Be this as it will, the king having reſolved 


at any rate to ſuppreſs all the monaſteries, the oppoſition of 
the abbots, priors and monks would have been ineffeQual. - 


Accordingly, perceiving plainly, that by fair means or force 
they ſhould be compelled to ſubmit to his will, the greateſt 


part thought it molt prudent to do it with a good grace, 


and make the beſt bargain they could for themſelves, The 


abbot or prior, with the chief monks of each houſe, be- 


ing gained beforehand either by promiſes or threats, the 


2 The general form in which moſt * their houſes to the king.“ See Ry- | 


of the ſurrenders begin, is, That mer's Fad. tom. XIV. p. 604, Bur- 
* the abbot and brethren, upon full net, tom. I. p. 238. 5 


« celiberation, certain knowledge, of 4 The viſitors found ſuch depreda- 


* their own proper motion, for cer- tions committed in the rich abbey of 
* tain juſt and reaſonable cauſes, eſ— St. Albans, that an abbot could not 


* recially moving them in their ſouls ſubſiſt any longer, the rents being ſo low. 


and conſciences, did freely, and of Burnet, t. I. p. 236, &c, 
their own acco:d, give and grant | | | | 


reſt 
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1539. reſt had hardly courage enough to make a ſruitleſs reſil. 
— ance „ 

Tue firſt ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries was done 
act of parliament. But the king was pleaſed this ſhould ap- 
pear to be entirely voluntary, as if the abbots, priors and 

monks had been induced of themſelves to ſurrender their 
houſes, A thing however ſo notoriouſly falſe, that not » 
man could be ignorant how forced theſe ſurrenders were. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that herein Henry ſtrangely abuſed the 


abſolute power he had acquired over his ſubjects, of whom | 
not one dared publickly to find fault with his condud, ang | 


Rill leſs, openly to oppoſe his will. However he uſed arti. 
fice to make the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries to be received 


The king s with leſs concern. 
artifice to 


get the ſup- 


preſſions re- 


ceived, 
Hall, 


24.25 35 


tow, 

| Hollingſh. 
Burnet. 
Herbert. 


the ſuppreſſ- ſion 


ed monaſte- 
les. 


Whilit the commiſſioners were receivin 


the ſurrenders, he called a parliament for the 28th of April, 


for a ſubſidy. 


farmed at ©. 


Þ Beſides promiſes and threats, the 
| King had another way of gaining the 


abbots to his will, . Upon a vacancy, 
an abbot was put in only to reſign up 
the houſe. For after the king's fupre- 
macy was eſtabliſhed, the abbots for- 
merly confirmed by the pope, were 
Placed in this manner, The king grant- 


ed conge d' elire to the prior and 


convent, with a miſhve letter, declar- 
ing the name of the perſon whom they 
fhould chuſe; then they returned an 
election to the king, who, upon that, 


gave his aſſent to it by a warrant under 


the great ſeal, which was certified to 
the vice-gerent; who thereupon con- 
firmed the election, and returned him 
back to the king to take the caths ; 

upon. which the temporalities were re- 


But it muſt be obſerved, that abbots and prior 


placed by the king, and were general) 


tom. I. p. 236. 


At the ſame time, he cauſed a report to be ſpread that the 
kingdom was going to be invaded e. 
port by going in perſon to viſit the coaſts, by commanding 
forts and redoubts to be built in ſeveral places d, and by gi 
ing preſſing orders to fit out a fleet, and keep the troops in 
a readineſs to march upon the firft notice. 

all theſe proceedings was, to let the people ſee that the pal 
ament would be obliged to lay heavy taxes to reſiſt the pre- 

tended invaſion, but that the king acquiring a large revenue 
Mee of by the ſuppreſſion of the menaſteries, would have no ccca- 
The yearly value of the religious houſs | 
amounted to one hundred ſixty one thouſand one hundrel 
pounds fterling, according to the rate they 


He confirmed the re- 


The intent of 


had been lat 
foreſeeing 


ſtored. Thus all the abbots were now 


pickt out to ſerve his turn, 1 


hy ſeveral prinees, who were fi- 
red up by the pope and cardinal Pole. 
Stow, pe 576. 

d Many of which we have at tt 
day. He built particularly Dover-piet 
Strype's Mem, tom, I. p. 3 6. Her. 
bert, p. 217. 

c They were given in at one hun- 
dred and fifty two thouſand five bun- 
dred and ſeventeen pounds, eighteen 
ſhillings and ten pence, Stephens 8 Hift, 
of taxes, p. 215. The number 0 


monaſteries ſuppreſſed firſt and la in 

England and Wales, according to Cam 

den, were fix hundred torty three, i 
* 
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foreſeeing the impending ſtorm, had ſet the yearly rents very 1539. 
Jow, and raiſed the fines very high, that they might have ws 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt when they ſhould be turned out of Speed, 
their houſes f. The king pretended not to mind it, being h. 397+ 


: B 
on the contrary very glad, the people were not acquainted — 


with the whole proht which acciued to him from theſe ſup- b. 2:8. 
preſſions. Beſides the rents of the lands belonging ta the 
monaſteries, the king had moreover a very conſiderable ſum 

ariſing from the church ornaments, plate, goods, lead, 

bells, materials, which he thought not proper to have va- 

Jued, but it may be judged of by this ſingle article, name- 

ly, that in the abbey of St. Edmundſbury alone there 

was found five thouſand marks of gold and filver in bul- 

lion 5. %% os „ 5 
The ruin of the monks was a great occaſion of joy and Henry ſhows 
triumph to thoſe who had already embraced the reformation, ee 
or who wiſhed it could be embraced without danger. But religion. 

they had not cauſe long to rejoice. Henry reſolving to ſhow, crave 

that in aboliſhing the papal authority, and deſtroying the  * 

monaſteries, he had not changed his religion, gave very ſoon 

an unqueſtionable proof of it. The parliament meeting the The parlia- 

28th of April, immediately made, by the direction of the ment. 

court, a Jaw, entitled, “ An act for aboliſhing diverſity of Hall. 

* opinions in certain articles concerning chriſtian religion.“ 

This is the law that is more commonly known by the name n. bloody - 

of the bloody ſtatute. The penalty of burning or hanging gatutee- 


was enacted againſt thoſe, 


1, Who by word or writing denied tranſubſtantiation. 
II. Who maintained that communion in both kinds was 


necellary. | * 


gether with ninety colleges, two thou- 
land three hundred and ſeventy four 
chantries, and free chapels, and one 


hundred and ten heſpitals, Herbert, 


p. 218. 


f This had been the practice all a- 


long, as well as juſt before the diſſolu- 
tion of the abbies. The abbots were 
wont to hold the leaſes low, and raiſe 
great ſines; by that means they were 


not obliged to entertain a greater num 


ber in their houſe, and ſo enriched 


themſelves and their brethren by the 


| ſaid fines, This turned greatly to the 
king's advantage, Burnet, 5 

c As this was the laſt parliament 

due abbots were ſymmoned to, it will 


not be amiſs to inſert the names and 


number of the mitred or parliamentary 
abbots, who in the journals of parlia- 
ment in this reign had their writs, be- 


ing twenty eight; Abington, St. Al- 


bans, St. Auſtin's Canterbury, Battel, 
St. Bennet's in the Holm, Berdeney, 
Citenceſter, Colcheſter, Coventry, Croy- 


land, St. Edmundſbury, Eveſham, Glaſ- 


ſenbury, Glouceſter, Hide, Malmſbu- 
ry, St. Mary's in York, Peterborough, 
Ramſey, Reading, Selby, Shrewſbury, 
Teveſtock, Tewkſbury, Thorney, Wal- 


tham, Weſtminſter, Winchlecomb ; to 


whom the prior of St. John may be 


added. Burnet, tom, I, p. 268. 


III. Or 
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1539. III. Or that it was lawful for prieſts to marry. 
Lynx IV. Or that vows of chaſtity may be broken. 
V. Or that private maſſes are unprofitable. _ 
VI. Or laſtly, That auricular confeſſion is not neceſſary 
to ſalvation *. | . e 
The Laws By this and ſome former laws, which ſettled what was to 


concerning be believed in matters of religion, all the ſubjects were al. 
moft equally liable to the pains enacted therein. Indeed, 
this laſt law, with thoſe that were made before againſt the 
King's au- Pope's authority, contained the king's belief, but not the na- 


religion 
ſerve to in- 
creaſe the 


thority. 


Gardiner 
author of 
the fix ar- 
ticles. 


the real author of it. 


tion's. 


There was hardly a perſon in the Kingdom but what | 


beltevec eithe more or leſs, and yet no one dared openly to 
iwerve from it either to the right or left. The reformed 


however were the preateſt ſufferers by it, and indeed it was 


levelled againſt them. Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter wa: 


He had intimated to the king, that it 
Was the only means to hinder a league from being formed 


againſt him. That what he had aboliſhed not being eſſential 
to religion, nor conſidered as ſuch by the generality of chii- 


h There was firſt a committee ap- 
pointed for examining the different opi- 
nions, and drawing up articles for an 
agreement, conſiſting of Cromwell, the 
two archbiſhops, the biſhops of Dur- 
ham, Bath and Wells, Fly, Bangor, 
Carliſle and Worceſter, But having 
ſpent eleven days in debates, the duke 
of Norfolk on the fixteenth of May 
told the lords, that the committee had 
made no progreſs, not being of one 
mind. Therefore he offered ſome arti- 
cles to their conſideration, that they 
might be examined by the whole houſe, 
and a perpetual law made for the ob- 
ſervation of them. Theſe were the ſix 
articles above, 
them three days together, though his 
arguments are loſt, there being nothing 
remaining of what paſſed in the houſe, 
but of what is conveyed to us in the 
journal, which is ſhort and defective. 
On the twenty fourth of May, the 


parliament, for what reaſon is not 


known, was prorogued to the thirtieth, 
When being met; the chancellor mov- 


ed in the king's name, that a bill 


might be brought in for puniſhing ſuch 
as offended againſt theſe articles. 
Whereupon a bill drawn up by the 
archbiſhop of York, was after long 


ſtay and vote againſt it. 


Cranmer argued againſt 


conteſt brought to the houſe the ſe- 
venth of June; it was read a ſecond 
time on the ninth, and on the tenth it 
was engroſſed, and read the third time. 


When it paſſed, the king deſired Cran- 


mer to go out of the houſe, ſince he 
could not give his confent to it ; bit 
he humbly excuſed himſelf, for he 
thought he was bound in conſcience to 
On the twen- 
ty eighth, after paſſing in the houſe of 
commons, it had the royal aſſent. Be- 
ſides the ſix articles, “ All the mar- 


© riages of prieſts are declared void, 


ce and if a prieft lived witz a woman 
« 2s his wife, he was to be judged a 
6 felon; and if as his concubine, upon 
© the firſt conviction to forfeit all his 
* benefices, &c, and upon ſecond con- 
cc viction to ſuffer as a felon, The 
«© women ſo offending were to be 
© puniſhed in the ſame manner. For 
e the execution of this act, commil- 
© ſicns were to be iſſued out to all 


ec archbiſhops, biſhops, their chancel- 


& lors and commiſſaries, and ſuch o- 
thers as the king ſhall name, to 
ec hold their ſeſſions quarterly or oft- 
ner, and to proceed upon preſent- 
ments by a jury,” Burnet, tom. I. 
p. 237, Ke. = 

| ſtians, 
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5 
ſians, no man of found judgment could deem him heretical, 1539. 
ſo long as he maintained theſe ſix articles, which entirex 


diſtinguiſhed true catholicks from ſectaries and innovators. 

This was really taking the king by his weak fide. But, be- 

des this motive, the king had another which was no leſs 
powerful, namely, by adding this law to thoſe already made 

againft the pope, he rendered his ſubjects ſo dependent upon 

him, that there was ſcarce a man but what was obnoxious 

to be called to an account. So the pope's friends and the 
reformed were equally in his power. Conſequently they were 

exually concerned not to diſp.eaſe him in any thing, but rather 
blindly to ſubmit to his well, Cranmer aſone ventured pub- Cranmer 


lick!ly, and for three days together, to argue againſt the bill e255 2- 
| 39 « | - = 3 a 2 gainſt them 
before it paſſed. But as ſoon as it had received the ſeal of the in van. 


publick authority, he ſent away his wiſe into Germany till 

better times . „„ 
by another act the parliament granted to the king the The parlia- 
lands of the religious houſes, which were ſuppoſed to have ment grants 
been freely ſurrendered to him. So, this ſtatute was ra- the lands of 
ther a confirmation of what h-d been done, than an or- On 
nance for the ſußpreſſion of the monaſteries k. As the king. 


king bad intimated that he intended to employ the reve- He is em- 
| . 3 a | 1: Powered to 
nues he had acquired, in uſeful foundations, the parli- eregt neu 


ament paſſed a bill for giving him power to erect new bj- ſees, 


ſhopricks, 


i He married a kinſwoman of Ofi- 
ander's the divine of Noremberg dur- 


ing his embaſſy with the emperor, a- 
Herbert, p. 219 


bout the year 1532. 
k This act paſſed in the houſe of 
peers without any proteſtation made by 


any of the abbots, though it appears 
by the journal, that at the firſt read- 


ing of it, there were eighteen abbots 
preſent, at the ſecond twenty, and ſe- 
ventzen at the third. It was ſoon diſ- 
patched by the commons, and offered 
to the royal aſſent. By it no religious 
houſes were ſuppreſſed, as is generally 
taken for granted, but only the ſur- 
renders that either had been, or were 


to be made, were confirmed. The laſt 


proviſo in it for annulling all exemp- 
tions of churches and chapels, had 
deen a great happineſs to the church, 
| if it had not been for the clauſe, 
: That the king might appoint others 

to viſit them,” For many of thoſe 
who purchaſed theſe lands with the 


Burnet. 


Never 


impropriated tithes, got this Bkewiſs 


in their grants, that they ſhould be 


the viſitors of the churches formerly 
exempted, from whence great diſorders 


have fince followed; for the incum- 


bents being under no reſtraints, have 


often been ſcandalous to the church, 
This abuſe, which firſt ſprung from 
the ancient exemptions granted by the 
ſee of Rome, has not yet met with an 
effectual remedy, It was queſtioned, 


whether the lands belonging to the 
abbies ought to have returned - to the 


founders and donors by way of rever- 


ter, or to have fallen to the lords of 


whom the lands were holden by way 
of eſcheat, or to have come to the 


crown, The endowments of the hea- 


theniſh temples were, in Theodoſhus's 
time, after a mature debate, adjudged 
to the emperor's exchequer, upon this 
reaſon, that by the will of the donors 
they were totally alienated from them 
and their heirs; But in England it 

. 
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1539. Never was parliament more devoted to the king's wif 
— They were not ſatisfſied with approving whatever the king 
re- N had done, but alſo whatever he might do for the future. ft. 
for increaf. was enacted this ſeſſion, that the ſame obedience ſhould be 
ing the roy- paid to the king's proclamations, or to the orders of the coun- 
al power. cil during a minority, as to the acts of parliament. It was 

| pretended, that caſes might happen where the king had got 
time to call a parliament, and yet it was neceſſary for the 

good of the realm that his orders ſhould be executed, other. 


| Wiſe there might be danger of falling into great inconvenien- 
cies. Thus to avoid a poble, but withal an uncommon in. | 
convenience, another much more conſiderable was run into, 


by giving the ſovereign a deſpotick power. For if his order; 
were to be obeyed without the concurrence of the parlia- 
ment, he had no occaſion to call one if he did not think it 
proper. It is true, there were ſome limitations in the act, 

as that no perſon ſhould be deprived of life or eſtate by virtuc 
of the king's proclamation, nor any laws or cuſtoms broken 

or ſubverted thereby. But theſe reſtrictions were fo ambigu- 


ouſly worded, that it was eaſy for the king to evade them. 


Upon this act were grounded the great, changes of religion 
1 in the nonage of Edward VI. VV 

eee In this ſame ſeſſion the parliament paſſed an act to regulate 
dency. the precedency of the officers of ſtate, by which Cromwell, 
Statut. c. 10. the king's vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical affairs, though a lock- 


ſmith's ſon, had the precedence of all perſons next the roy- | 


al famil 7 1. | 
- Laſtly, 


went otherwiſe, for when the order of 


_ the knights templers was diſſolved, it 


Was then judged in favour of the lord 


by eſcheat, And this muſt have held 
good, if thoſe alienations and endow- 
ments had been abſolute without any 
condition, But the endowments being 
generally made in conſideration of ſo 
many maſſes to be ſaid for their fouls, 


then it was moſt juſt, that upon a 


non-performance of the condition, and 


when the cheat which the monks had 


put upon the world was diſcovered, the 
lands ſhould have returned to the foun- 
ders, and their heirs and ſucceſſors. 


Nowy was there any grounds for the 


lords to pretend to them by eſcheat, 
eſpecially where their anceſtors had 
conſented and confirmed thoſe endow- 
ments? therefore there Was no need 
of exc:uding them by any ſpecial provi- 


_ archbiſhops uſed to do. 


ſo, But for the founders and donors, 
certainly if there had not been a par- 
ticular proviſo made againſt them, they 


might have recovered the lands theilt 


anceſtors had ſuperſtitiouſly given 2. 
way, and the ſurrenders to the crown 
could not have cut off their title. But 
this act did that effectually. It is true, 


many of them were of royal founda- 


tion, and theſe would have returned to 
the crown without diſpute, See Bur- 
net, vol. I. p. 262. EW 

1 By this act, it was ordered, J. 
That no perſon of what ſtate, cegree, 
or condition ſoever, except only the 
king's children, ſha}l thenceforwars 6 
at any fide of the cloth of eſtate 
the parliament chamber (as the two 
See Fiddes's 


life of Wolſey, p. 302.) 2. That 


the biſhops ſhall ft wn this order, 2 


— 


— — . e =o 


— 
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Laſtly, the parliament confirmed the ſentence of death 1 539. 


palled upon the marquis of Exeter, and the reſt who haa . 


deen executed for holding a correſpondence with cardinal Sentence a- 
hs | | 3 gainſt the 

Pole. Moreover, for the ſame reaſon, they attainted the |... of 

counteſs of Saliſbury the cardinal's mother, and the mar- Exeter, &c. 

chioneſs of Exeter, without bringing them to a trial. This eng eg 8 

ft act met with great oppoſition in the parliament, many gad 4d 

objecting, that to condemn perſons unheard was a breach of marchioneſs 

the moſt ſacred and unalterable rules of juſtice. But Crom- of Exeter 

well having ſent for the judges to his houſe, aſked them 9 

whether the parliament had power to condemn perſons ac- Burnet, 

cuſed without a hearing? The judges replied, it was a nice T. I. p. 254. 

and dangerous queſtion 3 that equity, juſtice, and all ſorts of 

laws required, that the accuſed ſhould be heard ; that how- 

ever, the parliament being the ſupreme court of the realm, 

from which there could be no appeal, the validity of their 

ſentences, of what nature ſoever they were, could not be 

queſtioned. This was ſaying, in other words, that the par- 

lament would therein commit an injuſtice, for which they 

could not be called to an account. Cromwell having report- 

ed to the parliament the opinion of the judges, the two la- 

dies of the blood royal were condemned to die, by a ſen- 

tence which eſtabliſhed a precedent the moſt pernicious that 

had ever been ſeen in England, and which proved fatal to 

ts author, as will appear. Mean while, the king granted a AR. Pub. 

full pardon to the marchioneſs of Exeter, and a reprieve to e 

the counteſs of Saliſpury, who was not executed til] two Herbert, F 

years after, Thus the king daily acquired ſome freſh de- 

cree of authority. It might be ſaid, he uſurped it not, 

Ince it was given him by the parliament, if the circumſtan- 

ces of the times bad not rendered the very parliament {laves 

to his will. . . 5 3 

Cranmer had ftrenuouſly oppoſed the law of the fix arti- The king 

ces, and ſuch an oppoſition would have infallibly ruined any eee 

other perſon but that prelate. But the king had an eſteem cranmer. 

for him which could not be eaſily changed, becauſe he was Burnet. 


the right hand ſide of the parliament- the royal family. 4. That the lord 
houſe; firſt, the two archbiſhops of chamberlain, marſhal, high admiral, 
Canterbury and York, then the biſhops lord ſteward, and chamberlain, ſhall 
of London, Durham, and Wincheſter, be placed above all perſons of the 
and the reſt according to the time of ſame eſtates and degrees they ſhall 
their creation. 3. That the lord chan- happen to be of. 5. And the king's 
cellor, treaſurer, preſident of the coun- ſecretary, being a baron, ſhall fit above 
Ol, and lord privy ſeal, being barons, all barons, See Statut. 31. Henry 
ſhall fit, on the left fide of the parlia- VIII. c. 10. , 

ment houſe, above all dukes, except 


Yor | 3 8 | pexſuaded 
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I 539. perſuaded the archbiſhop acted according to the dictates of 
his conſcience, whereas he had a quite contrary notion of the! 


Ti 8 M15 TORN 


He orders 
him to give 
him reaſons 


ticles, 
Burnet, 


T. I. p. 265. 


was pleaſed that he explained to him the reaſons which led! 
Nay, he ordered him to put all his at-! 
guments in writing, though by the ſtatute itſelf, it was a 
for oppoſing Crime worthy of burning, But Cranmer, truſting to me] 
the fix ar- king's equity, drew up a memorial which he intended to} 

, "This writing being accidentally loſt, was found} 
by one who was going to carry it to the king, if Cromwell! 
Herbert, had not prevented him ®, Dr. Burnet repreſents this 


him to oppole it. 


give him. 


m Burnet ſays, the king ſent for him 
fiiſt, June 28, and next day order-. 
ed the dukes of Norfolk and Suftolk, 
and Cromwell, to dine with him, 
When they were at table with him at 
Lambeth, they ran out much in his 
commendation, and acknowledged he 
had oppoſed the act with ſo much 
learning, gravity, and eloquence, that 
even thoſe that differed from him 


were much taken with what he ſaid, 
and that he needed to fear nothing 


from the king. Cromwell ſaid, when 
complaints were brought againſt any 
of his counſellors, the king received 
them, 
hearken to any complaint of the arch- 
biſhop. From that he went on to 
make a parallel between him and car- 
dinal Wolſey: that the one loſt his 
friends by his haughtineſs and pride, 
but the other gained on his enemies 
by his mildneſs and gentleneſs. Upon 
which the duke of Norfolk faid, he 
might beſt ſpeak of the cardinal, for 
he knew him well, having been his 
man. This nettled Cromwell, who 
anſwered, that though he had ſerved 
him, he never liked his manner, and 


that he (the duke) offered to ſerve the 


troubled Cranmer extremely, who did 


but would not ſo much as 


ty | 
tel 


that though the cardinal had deſizne) 
(if his attempt for the popedom hat} 
ſucceeded) to have made him his ad- 
miral, yet he reſolved not to accept it. 
To which the duke of Norfolk repli- 
ed with a deep oath, “ That he lied, 
with other reprozci:ful language. Col- 
lier ſays, Cromwell told the dake, | 


cardinal as his admiral, upon Which 
the duke ſaid that it was a lie, Tlus 


all he could to reconcile them, But 
they were never afterwards hearty friend. 
Burnet, Tom. I. p. 265. 
A Cranmer's ſecretary having vt! 
cut the book in a fair hand, and te- 
turning with it from Croydon, where 
the archbiſhop was then, to Lambeth, 
found the key of his chamber carrie 
away by Cromwell's almoner; fo being 
obliged to go over to London, and not 
daring to truſt the book with any on, 
carried it with him, Some that welt 
in the wherry with him, would ness | 
go to Southwark fide to ſee a bear-batt- 
ing, where the king was in perſon. | 
The bear broke looſe into the 1 
and the dogs after her. They that 


were 


reſt of his miniſters and courtiers. Their blind compliance 5 
ſerved only to make him deſpiſe them, though he liked to! vin 
reap the advantage of their baſeneſo. So having a real el. (i 
teem and ſincere affection for Cranmer, and imagining, be ber 
muſt have been extremely mortified that the act had paſſed] | 
contrary to his opinion, and even apprehenſive of having di We 
pleaſed him by his oppoſition, he ſent the duke of Norfolk Ml ., 
to encourage him, and affure him of his conſtant kindnes, Ml 5, 
Cranmer m very thankfully received this teſtimony of the WM :. 
king's eſteem and goodneſs, Shortly alter, the king talked WM 5/ 
with him himſelf concerning the law of the ſix articles, and x 
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ke an unexpected and happy eſcape for Cranmer. But ſince 1339. 
the king himſelf ordered him to compoſe the writing, the 
anger does not ſeem to be ſo great, unleſs it be ſuppoſed the 
king would have condemned him unheard. But this ſuppo- 
ſtion deſtroys itſelf by che particular eſteem the king had 
for him. 

Shaxton, biſhop of Saliſbury, and Latimer of Worceſter, Shaxton ard 
were not treated ſo favourably. As they could not reſolve to e 
approve of the law of the fix articles, they believed that in re- fees, and are 
ſoning their biſhopricks, they ſhould be leſs expoſed to the at- ſent to the 

tacks of their enemies. But they did not come off ſo eaſily. ARt Pub, 
They had no ſooner put the inſtruments of reſignation into the XIV. p. "41s 
915 hands, but they were accuſed as having ſpoken againſt 042. _ 

e ix articles, and committed to the Tower. done. 

1 the parliament broke up, the king ſent commiſſion- e of 

ers into the feveral counties, to make enquiry of thoſe who thoſe who 
rejected the 

vere againſt the ſix articles, being determined rigorouſſy to ro geen ng 

execute the ſtatute. As Cromwell and Cranmer could not Barnet. 

but be ſuſpected in this affair, the enemies of the reforma- 

tion eaſily made the king ſenſible, that to leave to them the 

nomination of the commiſſioners would be labouring in vain. 

And, indeed, perſons who ſtrongly oppoſed the act were very 

unfit to ſee it executed as the king deſired. Some of the 

contrary party therefore were appointed, who diſcharged 

4 commiſſion with ſuch immoderate zeal and paſſion, that 

hey fruſtrated the deſigns of thoſe who employed them. In Hall. 
th city of London alone, there were within few days above p, 3 
ave hundred perſons thrown into priſon, and involved in the Hollinęſh. 
breach of the ſtatute, Nay, the king was ſhown, that, con- 
tary to his intention, the commiſſioners had laid ſnares for 
tele prifoners, to oblige them to difcover opinions which 


O 
they intended to conceal in obedience to the laws. Beſides, 


were in 1 boat leaped out, EI left aid it was his lord's book, This 
the ſecretary alone. The bear got into made the fellow more untractahle, be- 
tle boat with the dogs about her, and ing a ſpiteful papiſt, and an enemy to 
funk it. The ſecretary ſhifting for the archbiſkop. So that he would not 
limelf, loſt the book in the water, give it back, Wherenpon the ſecre- 
Du being brought to land, he ſaw his tary applied to Cromwell, who was 

e floating upon the water, So, he then going to court, where he expected 
wa the bear-ward to bring it to the bear-ward would be, in order to 
him; who taking it up, gave it to a deliver the book to ſome of Cranmer's 
prieſt that Road there, to ſee what it enemies. And ſo it happened, where- 
might contain. The prieſt finding it upon Cromwell called to him, and took 
to be a confutation of the fi articles, the book out of his hands, threatning 
td the bear-ward whoever clainied it him for meddling with a 15 coun- 
would be hi anged for his pains, The fclior's papers, Bornct, T& n. I. p. 26 5; 
le; etary ibinkiog to mend rhe me ter, 206. 


Go 2 finest 
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1539. fince in ſo ſhort a ſpace, ſuch numbers were impriſoned in 
wav London, it was eaſy to judge how many there might be in 

all the reſt of the kingdom, and of what ill conſequence it 

would be to exceute the law upon numberleſs perſons of all! 

| þ king ages and ſexes. This the chancellor, who was no enemy to} 
og 52 | the reformation, repreſented to the king, and prevatled with | 

Hall. him to pardon all the priſoners. From this time to Crom! 

Burnet. well's death, the proceedings upon the act were ſuſpended, | 

though it {till ſubſiſted, and might have been executed, if the | 
king had pleaſed. Thus every thing was regulated by the 
| king's will, who haſtened or retarded the execution of the! 

Extreme Jaws, according to the times and perfons. This gained him! 

wege, a blind condeſcenſion from both parties, every one-havino to 

parties for fear his own ruin, according to the king's humour and diſpo- 
the king. ſition. It is certain, thoſe that defired a reformation were 
| try conſtrained to feign an. approbation of many things which in 
their hearts they deteſted, and that Cromwell and Cranmer, 

who had moit acceſs to the king, dared to prefs him only} 

indirectly to advance the work already begun. Hence they| 
preſerved their credit, and were enabled to do their par! 

ſervice, Their adverſaries took the ſame courſe, and went 

ſtill greater lengths in their compliance, well knowing it was! 

Burnet, the only way to gain the king's confidence. Bonner, biſhop 
T. I. p. 267. of London, though a favourcr of the pope, and perſuaded| 

that the king had no ſpiritual authority, took a commiſſion 
from him, which adjudged to him both the ſpiritual and 
temporal power of his biſhoprick, during his good pleaſure ?, 
After this, the exceſſive power which the king daily acqui- 
red, muſt not be thought ſtrange, ſince every one ſtrove to 
ſubmit to his will. Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was ore 
of the principal favourers of the old religion, to which be 
was very ſerviceable by a profound diffſimulation. He ex- 
preſſed great zeal to execute, as well the act of the fix arti- 
cles, as thoſe made againit the pope. He thereby maintain- 
ed his credit, though the king hid but little eſteem for him. 


. © The ſubſtance of the commiſſion him to call for it. And fince his vice- 
was: that fince all juriſdition, both gerent could not look into all matters, 
ecclefiaſtical and civil, flowed from the therefore the king did empower Bon- 
king as ſupreme head, it became thoſe ner in his own ftead to exerciſe all the 
who exerciſed any power only by the parts of epiſcopal authority, for which 
king's courteſy, gratefully to acknow- he was duly commiſſioned z and this 
ledge, that they had it only of his to laſt during the king's pleaſure only. 
bounty; and to declare they would de- See the original in Burnet, Tom. J. 
liver it up again when it ſhould pleaſe Collect. p. 184. | 


The 


OF ENGLAND. —— 

The actual ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries was begun and 1539. 

ended in the courſe of this year v. The commiſſioners ap- b 
pointed for that purpoſe ſettled every thing relating thereto, Valve of 

They awarded penſions to the abbots, priors, monks, and e e 
nuns, for their livelihood. They valued the plate, goods, of the mo- 
ornaments of the prieſts, of the altars, of the churches, and naſteries 
ordered what buildings ſhould be demoliſhed, and what left pre PORE; 
ſtanding. I have already obſerved that the rents of all the Burnet, : 
ſuppreſſed monaſteries amounted to one hundred ſixty thou- 925 Yol- 
fand one hundred pounds ſterling, But if it be true that &?“ 15% 
this valuation was made only upon the foot of the laſt leaſes, Speed. 
and that theſe were not above the tenth part of the real va- 
lue, as ſome affirm, it follows that theſe rents were worth 
above ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds 4, beſides the ready 
money which accrued to the king by the ſale of the effects", 
Here was wherewithal to make uſeful foundations to the 
church and ftate, had all theſe riches been employed that 
way, The king ſeemed at firſt to have formed ſuch a de- Strype, 
fon, Nay, this is what had ſerved for the principal 
ground of the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries. But the 
greedineſs of the courtiers and favourites allowed but a very 
{mall part to be expended on things uſeful and neceſlary. 
Henry had at firſt relolved to erect eighteen new biſhopricks *; The king 
but as the money was laviſned away, he found reaſons to re- 1=ys out the 
duce them to a much ſmaller number. In ſhort, he con- des 
tented himſelf with founding fix, and eſtabliſhing canons in things. 
ſome cathedrals which the monks had poſtefied, In all this Burner. 
he employed but a revenue of eight thouſand pounds, He Herbert.“ 
laid out likewiſe part of the money in fortifying ſome ports, 
and all the reſt was ſquandered away in preſents and other 


—Y There are fifty-ſeven ſurrenders 


vpen record this year; and the originals 
ef abont thirty of theſe are yet to be 
ſeen, Thirty-ſeven of them Were ab- 
dies, or priories, and twenty nunneries: 
among tlie reſt, Godſtow, Weſtminſter, 
St. Albans, Waltham, Glaſtenbury, St. 
Peter's in Glouceſter, &c. The me- 
thod uſed in the ſuppreſſion of theſe 
kouſes, may be ſeen in Burnet, Tom. 1. 
Collect, p. 157, &c, The hoſpital of 
St, Thomas, in Southwark, was -Ifo 


ſoppreflec this year, See Burnet, Tom. I. 


P. 267, 268. VEE | 

J Some compute, that the lands ta- 
kea from the monaſteries, at twenty 
213 purchaſe, would amount, at this 


G6 g 3 


. ſand pounds, Ibid. p. 217. 


pieſent time, to thirty millions, five 


hundred and three thouſand, four hun- 


dred pounds, Thoſe formerly belonging 
to the abbey of St. Alban's, being worth 
at this day, about two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year; and thoſe belonging to 
Glaſtenbury abbey, above three hundred 
thouſand pounds yearly, See Stevens's 
Hiſt. of Yax:'s, p. 188—216. . 
IT The treaſure found in the monaſ- 
teries was valued at one hundred thou- 
As for an 
account of the other valuable effects 
found there, ſee Monaſticon Anglic. | 
s On which he intended to beſtow 
eighteen thouſand pounds a year, Buys 
et, Tom, I. p. 269, | 
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ever was projected in England, it will 
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needleſs expences, For this cauſe he could not avoid the 
blame of having plundered the church; whereas had he em- 
ployed the beſt part of theſe lands in things uſeful to the 
church and ſtate, he would have gained the bleſſings of his 
ſubjects and their poſterity. As to the parliament, "they are 
inexculable for having put into the king's hands ſuch im- 
menſe riches, deſigned for pious uſes, without taking care 
how they were to be employed, This is no flender evidence 


of what has been already obſerved, that the parliaments met b 
in this reign only to be inſtrumental in gratifying the king's pro 
_ paſſions, without ever examining either the motives or conſe- Ge 
quences of what he required. Henry had alſo formed the pro. lea 
ject of founding a college for young ſtudents, that they might pre 
be qualified for the ſervice of the ſtate, either in embaſſies or WI 
other affairs of the government *. But this project miſcarried nu 
with many others, becauſe the king having ſold the lands of th 
the ſuppreſſed abbies, was very loath to put to ſuch uſes the le 
ready money raiſed by the ſale. He choſe rather to laviſh it ki 
upon his pleaſures or his courtiers, who uſed all forts of ar- 0 
tifices, condeſcenſions, and baſe latteries, to procure ſome. 8 
part of theſe vaſt treaſures. ( 
Whilſt Henry was employed in his Jomeſlick affairs, he 

| 


had an eye however to what paſſed abroad. The emperor 
feigned the laſt year a firm intention to adjuſt the religious 
differences which occaſioned troubles in e But this 


/ 
/ 


t & this was the nobleſt at "TIN 2 before any of them 


might write on theſe ſubjecls, the 
lord chancellor was to give them an 
oath, that they ſhould do it truly, 
withcut reſpect of perſons, or any 
other corrupt affection. This noble 
deſign miſcarried, but if it had been 
well reculated, it is eaſy to gather 
what great and public advantages 


defien that 


not be amiſs to give ſome ſhort ac- 
count of it. Sir Nicholas Bacon (ho 
was afterwards one of the wiſeſt mini- 
f-2rs that ever this nation bred) toge- 
ther with Thomas .Denton and Robert 
Carey, were ordered to make a full 
project of the nature and orders of ſuch 


a houſe, which they brought to the 
King, | in writing, the original) whereof 
is ſtill extant, The deſign of it was, 


| that there ſhould be frequent pleadin- 85 


and other exerciſes in the Latin and 
French tongues; and when the king's 

ſtudents were brought to ſome ripeneſa, 
they ſhould be ſent with his ambafla- 
dors to Horeign parts, and trained up in 
the knowledge of foreign affairs; and 
fo the houſe ſhould be the nurſery for 
ambaſſadors. Some were alſo appoint- 
ed to write the hiſtory of all embaſſies, 
treatie*, and foreign tianſactions; as 
#ilo of arraignments and public trials 


4 


need of enquiring into regiſters and 


- Burnet, Tom. I, p. 209 


might have flowed from it. Among 
which it is not inconſidere ble, that 
we ſhould have been delivered from 
a rabble of ill writers of hiſtory, who 
have, without que care and enquiry, 
delivered to ws the tranſactions of that 
time ſo imperfectly, that there is ſtill 


papers for theſe watters: which in 
ſuch a houſe had been more clearly 
conveyed to poſterity, than can now 
be expected aſter ſuch a razur® of re- 
cords, and other conſuſions, in which 
many of theſe papers Sara been lor * 


Was 


OF ENGLAND. 8 
Las only to draw money from the proteſtants to be expended 1539. 
In his war with the Turk. He expected, that upon the bare 

jopes he was pleaſed to give them of redreſſing their grievan= 
; es, they would drain themſelves of men and money, and fo 
e become leſs formidable. But the proteſtants would not ſuffer 
hemſelves to be deceived to ſuch a degree. They plainly an- 
ſwered to his demand, that they could do nothing for him, 
without ſufficient ſecurity of being left in peace. Fel: 

Henry finding that a rupture between the emperor and the And Hens 
roteſtants was not very remote, ſent freſh ambaſſadors to 'Y * 
Germany, to ſtrengthen the reſolutions of the Smalcaldick 
league, by hopes of his coming into it, and being declared 
protector. But the Germans had now diſcovered his deſign, 
which was to amuſe them, and keep the emperor in contt- 
nual fear of his uniting with them, They returned therefore 
the ſame anſwer as before, that the ſole intent of their 
eague, was to maintain the Augſburg confeſſion, and if the 
king refuſed to admit that confeſſion, it was in vain to treat 
of other points: that moreover, they heard with extreme 
rrief, that he perſecuted in his realm ſuch as held the ſame 
opinions with them on ſundry articles of religion, and there- 
fore, ſo long as the act of the fix articles ſubſiſted, there was 
no likelihood that he really intended to join with them. 
Melancthon even writ him a letter in very ſtrong, though 
reſpectful terms, to ſhew him the unreaſonableneſs of that 
ſtatute. „ „ „%% X 

Henry, to whom all was obedient in England, and whoſe Gardiner di- 
will was a law, was offended at the firmne!s of the German ee Pn 
princes. On the other hand, Gardiner, who dreaded of all 6 | 
things the king's union with the Smalcaldick league, failed join with the 
not to uſe this occaſion to divert him from it, by flattering 1 : 
bis vanity, He repreſented to him, that it was very ſtrange Barden 
petty princes ſhould pretend to be a pattern to a great mo- | 
darch, and dictate to the moſt learned prince in Europe, in 
matters of religion. He added, that whatever the proteſ- 
rants might pretend, they would never approve of his ſu- 
premacy in England, becauſe it would be a tacit engagement, 
o own that the emperor had the ſame right in Germany, 
This was falſe reaſoning, ſince there was a wide difference 
between the authority which the king had over his ſubjects, 
and that which the emperor could claim over the ſovereigns 
and free cities of Germany. However, he attained his ends, 
chat is, he begot a great coldneſs between the king and the 
Proteſtants, 


Gg 4 9 Gardiner's 
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wane reformation, if, on the other fide, the reformers had not 
raiſed a counter battery, of which they made wonderful 
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Barnet, 


People al- 
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tion about 


the bible. 


Act. Pub. 
XIV. p. 49, 


650. 


Novem, 4. 


Puyke. 


juſtice of that prerogative. Hence the reformers took occa- 


rity of the ſcriptures, and of the apoſ- 
| tolical canons, which he pretended were 
equal to the other writings of the a- 

poſtles. Upon which they diſputed 
* $ p ; 
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Gardiner's artifices might have been more prejudicial to the 


uſe. The king was fo jealous of his ſupremacy, that he 


neglected nothing to ſupport it. Indeed, the abſolute power 


acquired over his ſubjects, placed him above all oppoſition, 
but he wiſhed of all things, the nation was convinced of the 


ſion to remonſtrate to him, that nothing but the reading of 
the holy ſcriptures could undeceive the people of their falſe 
notion of the papal authority. E 
ready obtained, that there ſhould be a bible faſtened with 2 
chain in every church, to be freely peruſed by all perſons, 


But as many ſcrupled publickly to read the fcriptures, for 
fear of being ſuſpected of hereſy, Cranmer, meeting with a } 


* 


favourable opportunity, repreſented to the king that it was 


neceſtary to give his ſubjects leave to have a bible in their | 


houſes. He inſinuated to him, that every one having liberty 
to read it, would eaſily be convinced, that the pope's pretend- 
e authority had no foundation in the ſcriptures. 


to inſtruct themſelves in many other articles, though the 


king had only one in view. Gardiner readily perceived the 


conſequence of the archbiſhop's requeſt, and ſeeing the king 


inclined to grant it, did all he could to divert it. He di- 


puted upon this ſubje& with Cranmer in the king's preſence, 
who heard them very attentively, At laſt, perceiving ſolid 
learning in what Cranmer ſaid, and nothing but vanity in ihe 
reaſonings of his adverſary, he ſuddenly role up, ſaying to 


_ Garciner, that ſuch a novice as he, was not fit to contend 
with an old experienced general *. Shortly after, be iſſued 


out a proclamation, declaring he was defirous to have his 
ſubjects attain the knowlege of true religion in God's word; 
and therefore he would take care they ſhould have an exact 
tranſlation of the bible. He forbid, however, in order to 
prevent the inconveniences which might ariſe from the difter- 


_ ence of the verſions, the ſelling of any bible but what thouls | 
be approved by the vicegerent “. 


u Gardiner challenged Cranmer to 


ſome time. 
ſn w any difference between the autho- 


Burnet, Tom. I. p. 270. 


» And about the ſame time iſued 
out a proclamation for uniformity in 
religion, which the reader may {ce in 
Strype's Mem, tom. I. p. 354. Col. 
p. 295. 


Abou! 


By this means they had al. | 


| This was | 
an innocent ſtratagem, to procure the people an opportunity | 


| OF ENGLAND. -.. 
About the end of this year was ſeen a freſh effect of the 1539. 
mutual confidence which appeared between Charles V. and www 
Francis I. A mutiny ariſing in Gaunt, by reaſon of a tax The empe- 
hid upon wine by the governor of the Low Countries, the es, 
mutineers applied to the king of France to implore his pro- to Gaunt. 
tection, and even offered to ſubmit to him, But he did not Haræus. 
think proper to accept of their offers. On the contrary, he "Ry 2 
jgformed the emperor of what was plotting againſt him. Herbert. 
This ſeems very ſtrange, conſidering that hitherto he had ne- 
ver profeſſed much generoſity to that monarch. But the rea- 
ſon of this proceeding was, the emperor ſtill allured him with 
the hopes of the duchy of Milan, and ſo diverted him from 
the thoughts of recovering it by arms. However, the em- 
zeror's preſence in Flanders being alone capable of appeaſ- 
ing the ſedition of Gaunt, he was at ſome loſs which way 
to get thither in time. It was dangerous going by ſea, as 
well on account of the ſeaſon, as becauſe he had no fleet 
to convoy him. "The way through Italy was no ſafer, by 
reaſon he could not afterwards croſs Germany, without paſ- 
ſing through the territories of the proteſtant princes. There 
remained no other way but by France, which he reſolved 
upon, though he had as much reaſon to ſuſpect that king- 
dom as Germany. But he hoped to amule the king by 
means of the duchy of Milan, as he did in effect. He ſet 
out therefore, and entered France with a ſmall train, upon 
the bare ſecurity of a ſafe conduct. Nay, he refuſed to 
tike in hoſtage the dauphin and his brother the duke of 
Orleans, who came and received him at Bayonne, offering 
to tay in Spain ſo long as he ſhould be in the King's do- 
minions, Wherever he came, the fame reſpect was paid to RU 
him as to the king himſelf, and he arrived at Paris the firit 
of January, 1540. . „ | 8 Ph 
BHenry's marriage with Anne of Cleves being at length The king's 
concluded by Cromwell's diligence, who had been charged marriage 
with the negotiation, the princeſs arrived in England about RN RO 


| | | ; | of Cleves is 
tie end of the year 1539 *, at the time the emperor was concluded, 


ravelling through France, in his way to the Low Countries. Hall, 
Henry receiving advice of her arrival at Rocheſter, went at 
down incognito, being very impatient to ſee whether he had in England. 
| Wk | | eh | "> OW 


Hollingh. 


* On December 27, ſhe landed at renewed his guard of fifty gentlemen 
Deal, William Fitzwilliams, earl of penſioners, with a ſalary of fifty pounds 
Southampton, being ſent with a fleet of a year; they had been diſcontinued fince 
fifty fail to bring her over, Hall, fol. the firſt year of his reign. Hall, fol, 
230, This ſame month king Henry 237, Hollingſhead, p. 948, 


been 


Burner. 
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1539. been deceived. But, to his ſorrow, he found her very gir. 
Lo ferent from what her picture, drawn by Hans Holbin, had 


The kins cauſed him to expect. This firſt fight gave him ſuch - 
diſlikes her. | | , Is 1 4 
| averſion for her, that he would have immediately broke off 

the marriage, if he had not been prevented by ſtrong rea- 

ſons J. The ſame conſiderations which had made him con- 

clude it ſubſiſted, and there were others which obliged him 
Stow, to conſummate it. The duke of Cleves was the emperor; | 


P- 579 neighbour in Flanders, and had alſo a pretenſion as well az | 
T. I. Coll. he to the duchy of Guelders, after the death of the duke | 
p. 197, Of that name, Conſequently, in caſe of a war between the | 
emperor and England, that prince could give the emperor a 
very troubleſome diverſion in Flanders. On the other hand, 

his ſiſter was married to the duke of Saxony, head of the 
Smalcaldick league, with whom it was of great moment to 

the king to live in a good underſtanding. But this was not 

all. The emperor, then in France, was labouring with ali 

his power to difingage Francis I. from the intereſts of Eng- 

land. Nay, Henry had private intelligence, that the emperor 

offered to give the dutchy of Milan to the duke of Orleans 

upon that conſideration. If therefore, in ſuch a juncture, he 

had ſent back the princeſs of Cleves without marrying her, 

he ran the hazard of an entire rupture with the princes of 
Smalcald, at a time when he faw himſelf upon the point of 

being forſaken by the king of France, who by degrees forgot 

the affiſtance he had received from him in his moſt urgent 
1540. occaſions. j So, lamenting his misfortune to be forced to 
Wy marry a princeſs for whom he had conceived an averſion, he 
He marries Treſolved to make this ſacrifice the 6th of January, 1540. 
ber how- But he was ſtill leſs pleaſed after his marriage than betore, 
% and from that very moment was determined to be divorced 
Hollingh, from her. He concealed his ſentiments, however, as much 
N as poſſible, though it was eaſy for all to ſee his vexation and 
and bears trouble. Cromwell, who had drawn him into this marriage, 
Cromwellan quickly felt the effects of his reſentment, though the king was 


I- will. 
'The 


Stow, very careful to hide it from him“. 


y He ſwore, when he firſt ſaw her, learn it, Herbert, p. 2217. 
they had brought over a Flanders mare 2 Cromwell aſked him next day how 
to him, Nicholas Wotton, doctor of he liked her; the king told him, he 
law, employed in this bufineſs, gives liked her worſe than he did. For he 
her this character: ſhe could both ſuſpected ſhe was no maid, and had ſuch 
write and read in her own language, ill ſmells about ber, that he loathed 
and few very well; but for muſic her more than ever, and did not - 
ein which the king delighted) it was lieve he ſhould ever conſummate ie 


not the manner of the country to marriage. This was ſad news to a 
| | | ll, 
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The parliament meeting the 12th of April, Cromwell made 1540. 

i ſpeech to both houſes, informing them that the king ſeeing 

with extreme concern ſo great diviſion among his ſubjeCts Parliament. 

n matters of religion, had appointed commiſſioners to ex- 3 

amine the points in diſpute, that the articles of faith might The king 

be fxed without reſpect of parties, by the word of God: ts 

that he was very deſirous his people ſhould habe the know- ee eg 
ege of the truth; but then he was reſolved to puniſh with- mine the 

out mercy, ſuch as ſhould preſume to prefer their private. be- doctrines of 

fore the eſtabliſhed, opinions. "The commiffioners named by 3 

me king were approved of, and had orders to begin this exa- Sup de. 

wination without delay *. Two days after the king created Cromwell | 

Cromwell earl of Eftex d. 5 | 1 85 ws —— Og 
During this ſeſſion, the parliament ſuppreſſed the order of Kivokes 

the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, who aie now called of St. John 

knights of Malta. Their dependance on the pope and the 1 

emperor was the cauſe or pretence of their ruin. There is „ 

no doubt, the deſire of enjoying their ſpoils induced alſo the Stow. | 

king to procure their ſuppreſſion, And, indeed, the parlia- Helling. 

ment gave him all their lands, as they had given him thoſe of 88 8 

the abbies. Though they had large revenues, both in Ireland 

and England, the king allowed however but three thouſand 

pounds for their maintenance after their ſuppreſſion . The 

my being ended, the parliament was prorogued to the 25th 

ol May. | e e 1 | 


appoints 


2 


ene ee 


— 


« misfortune muſt needs fall heavy up- 
02 aim, who was the chief promoter 
of it. Burnet, tom. I. p. 273. Stow, 
V 

The king appointed the two arch- 
litkocs, with the biſhops of London, 
Durham, Wincheſter, Rocheſter, Here- 
tors, St. David's, and eleven doctors, to 
dau up an expoſition of thoſe things 


tat were neceſſary for the inſtitution 


% a chriſtian man. He alſo appointed 
the biſhops of Bath and Wells, Ely, 
Sram, Chicheſter, Worceſter, and Lan- 
aaf, to examine what ceremonies ſhould 
de retatued, and what was the true uſe 
F them, Theſe committees were to 
ar conſtantly Mondays, Wedneſdays, 
nd Fridays, and on other days, in 
8 afternoon only. Burnet, tom. I, 
p. 27%, e 7 ; 

- April 17, One would think by 
his that the king was not angry with 
am about his marriage, ſince be cog- 


ws in theſe matters, and that ſo great 


p. 276. Stow, p. 579 


ferred ſo great a title on him, Hen 

Bourchier, carl of Effex, the laſt of his 
family, venturing to ride a young horſe, 
had the misfortune to be thrown, and 
by the fall to break his neck, Dug- 
dale, vol. II. p. 120, 137.——0n 
November 29, 1553. Sir Thomas 
Audley, lord chancellor, was created 
lord Audley of Walden: and on March 


9, 1539, fir William Poulet was ad- 


vanced to the title of lord St. John; 
on the 29th, fir John Ruſſel, to that 
of lord Ruſſel; and William Parr, to 
that of lord Parr. Idem. p. 376, 378, 
381. | 55 
He allowed a thouſand pounds pen- 
ſion to the prior of St. John's near 
London, and five hundred marks a year 
to the prior in Ireland, (for there was 


but one houſe in each kingdom) with 


very confiderable allowances for the 
knights, amounting in all to three thou- 
ſand pounds a year. The houſe in Ire- 
land was at Kilmainan. Burnet, tom. I, 


A few 
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1540. A few days after, there fell upon Cromwell a ſtory, 


Wy which probably had been gathering ſome time before, Thj,| 
Cromwell's miniſter had many enemies and enviers. He was fon ef 


diſgrace. 


Burnet, 2 farrier or lock-ſmith; and though his birth was fo mean. 
he was raiſed to great honour, even to the having the pte. 
cedence of all the lords in the kingdom, except the roy | 
family. All the nobility envied him. The whole popiſh 

party alſo hated him mortally, deeming him the firſt adviſer | 
of the ſuppreſſion of the abbies, and one of the principal | 

encouragers of the king to all the innovations he had made 
in religion. Among theſe, who were very numerous, the! 


duke of Norfolk. and Gardiner were the perſons that could 
do him moſt hurt, becauſe they had free acceſs to the king, 


Theſe two courtiers perceiving the king's coldneſs for the ney | 


queen, doubted not of his ill-will to Cromwell, for engag. 


ing him in that marriage, and reſolved to make uſe of this | 


occaſion to ruin him. They hoped when he was remove, 
it would not be impoſſible to procure an agreement be- 


_ tween the emperor and the king, and then a reconciliation | 
with the pope, which Cromwell had always oppoſed to 


the utmoſt of his power. Two other things greatly con- 


tributed to the downfal of this miniſter. The king had } 
always employed him in his correſpondence with the Smal- | 


caldick league, and ſo long as he thought he wanted that 
league, he could not be without his aſſiſtance. But grow- 
ing cold at length to the German princes, as [I before ob. 


ſerved, and knowing the dreaded union between Charles V. ; 


and Francis I. was only a chimera, and conſequently be 
ſhould have no need of Germany, Cromwell became {el 


Burner: neceſſary. The ſecond thing which helped to ruin Crom- | 


well was, the king fell in love with Catherine Howard, the 

duke of Norfolk's niece. Norfolk finding his credit confl- 

. derably increaſed, made uſe of it to procure the minilter's 

The duke of deſtruction. As ſoon as he had a fair opportunity, he fe- 
Norfolk ſtirs preſented to the king, „ That there were many male - 


up the king £6 


againſt ce 


Cromwell. 


cc 


(c 
c 
c 
(0 
cc 


contents in the kingdom, and good men could not be 
perſuaded, that a prince like him would willingly give 
any occaſion of diſcontent to his people: that they inter- 
red from thence, he muſt have been ill ſerved by his 


miniſter, who doubtleſs had abuſed his confidence: that 


as the people ſcemed diſſatisfied only with regard to fe- 
ligion, it was natural to think, this happened through 
the vicegerent's fault, whoſe conduct, perbaps, it would 


« be proper to examine: that he was acculed by the pub- 


4 


lick of many things, which, if true, rendered him 1 
| | | | * C% mot 


* of 
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« moſt guilty of all others, conſidering the favours heaped on 1540. 
« him by the king: that beſides, though no particular fact??? 
« could be proved upon him, it was however a very great TOO 
« crime to rob the king of the hearts of good part of his ſub- 
« jects: that he took the freedom therefore to tell him, in or- 
« (er to quiet their minds, there was no better way than to 
« ſacrifice to them ſo odious a miniſter,” Theſe inſinuations, 
which were doubtleſs ſeconded by Gardiner and other enemies 
of Cromwell, produced at length the deſired effect. The ah 5 
king, prejudiced againſt him, reſolved to diſpatch him out 00% Big a 
of the way, without knowing yet of what he was guilty. 
But he ſound in bis death a double advantage. Firſt, he 
diſcovered his reſentment againſt him on account of the mar- 
riaze he had drawn him into. Secondly, he believed to make 
his people a ſacrifice capable of filencing all their murmurs 4. 
This reſolution being taken, and the parliament meeting the He is accuſ- 
12th of June, the duke of Norfolk accuſed Cromwell of -s Ag ol 
high treaſon at the council-board, and received orders to ar- nt to the 
reſt him ©, and ſend him to the Tower. This illuſtrious pri- Tower. 
{ner had the common fate of all diſgraced miniſters. In a Hall. 
moment he was forſaken by all but his friend Cranmer, who nee 
alone ventured to write to the king in his favour, though to writes in his 
no purpoſe. „ ))) 

Cromwell being in the Tower, the articles of his impeach- _— 

ment were drawn, conſiſting in generals, of which not ſo He is con- 
much as the leaſt proof was offered to be given. The king demned _ 


| 3 3 . 1 . without be- 
knew if his proceſs was made according to the uſual forms, ins ew, 


he might produce warrants which would fully clear him, Burnet. 


and which could not be diſclaimed. For this reaſon it was Hall. 
thought proper to bring his affair before the parliament, _ 
and cauſe a bill of attainder to be paſſed againſt him, with- Burnet, 
out allowing him to make his defencef, In this manner T. I. p. 278. 
had he himſelf proceeded in the affair of the marchioneſs 

of Exeter, and the counteſs of Salisbury, and therefore 

could not think it ſtrange the ſame thing ſhould be practi- 

ſed in his caſe. The parliament, ever ſlaves to the king, 

deemed the impeachment juſt, though deſtitute of proof. 

So by an act, declaring him attainted and convicted of here- 


© See above, p. 339. Note v. 
© He was arreſted July 9. Ball, fol. 

242. | 5 5 

F The bill was brought into the houſe 

of lords, Cranmer being then abſent, 

on the 17th of July, and read the firſt 

ume; and on the 19th, was read the 


ſecond and third times, and ſent down 


1 the commons, where it ſtuck ten 
3 And then a new bill, conceived 


by the commons, was brought up with 
a proviſo annexed to it, They alſo ſent 
back the lords bill. It ſeerns they re- 
jected the lords bill, and yet ſent it up 


with their own, either in reſpect to the 
lords, or that they deft it to their choice 


which of the two they would offer to 
the royal aſſent. 


I. p. 277, 


Which was an un- 
parliamentary procecding. Burnet, tom. 


6 
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1540. 
mens 


FEET Henry was {> tired of his queen, that he could not bes: 
The king: Henry was ſo tire his queen, that could not hes 


determined 


to null his 


marriage. 
Stow. 
Burnet. 

ö Herbert. 


Pretence of 

the divorce, 
Burnet. 
Herbert. 


make it ſerve for the foundation of diſſolving Anne's mar- 


gagement raiſed a difñculty. But the ambaſſadors of Sax- 


put it out of all doubt, as ſoon as the princets ſhould arrive 
in England. Anne being come to Greenwich, the king, 
who liked her not, inſiſted upon this article, in order to ſend 
ber back. For that purpoſe he called a council, and ſend- 
ing for the ambaſſadors, the explanation they had promiled 


tion of the ſentence was deferred till after the ſeflion of the 


with the proteſtants of Germany, and his fears of the em. 


proccedings of the clergy and parliament, of whoſe con- 


be. He found one in a precontract between the queen 


Lorrain, both minors. This agreement had never been con- 
firmed by the parties when of age. On the contrary, the 
ambaſſador of the duke of Gueldres, Who acted as med:ator 


the council telling them, that good proofs were expected and 


THE HISTORY 


ſy and treaſon, he was condemned as a traitor and heretie, 


the parliament leaving it to the King's choice to make bim 


. ſuffer the puniſhment of either of thole crimes. This, join. 


ed to ſome other foregoing, as well as following inſtances, 
ſhow to what height the king had carried his authority, | 
nince to diſcover his will, was ſufficient to be immediately 
obeyed, even by thoſe whoſe buline's and intereſt it chiell 
was to reduce his power within due bounds. "Lhe execy. 


parliament. 


the vexation to fee himſelf engaged for the reſt of hi 
life in ſo diſagrceable a marriage. He relolved. therefore | 
to divorce: her, Jet what would be the conſequence, eſpe. } 
cially as the reaſons which induced him to marry her no 
longer ſubſiſted. He had loſt all hopes of making a league 


peror were vaniſhed, ſince he ſaw every thing tending to 
rupture between him and France, He only wantcd a pre- 
tence to demand a divorce, and give ſome colour to the | 


currence he was ſure, however ſlight the pretence mieht 


and the duke of Lorrain's fon, But this contract was ſo 
flight, that the conſequences were to be much prefled, to 


riage with the king. The duke of Cleves and the duke 


of Lorrain had formerly, it ſeems, in a treaty, agreed up- 
on a marriage between Anne of Cleves, and the prince oi 


in that treaty, declared afterwards by an authentic inſtru- 
ment, that this article was deemed null. However, when 
Henry's marriage with Anne was concluded, this pre-et- 


ony and Cleves poſitively promiſed to clear that point, and 


was demanded, But they had brought nothing with them, 
looking upon this difficulty as little material. Mean white, 


01 


expreſſed whether they were cſpouſals by the words of the 
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not bare words, they offered to produce within three months 1540. 
an authentic abſtract from the chancery of Cleves, to prove V 
what they had alleged. This alone would not have been 
capable of inducing the king to proceed, if, as has been 
10 there had not ” been ſtrong reaſons to cauls him to ac- 
compliſh his marriage. So, the council was of opinion, 
that if there were no other objection, the marriage might be 
awfully ſolemnized. The abſtract from the chancery of 
Cleves being come, great exceptions were found to it, up- 
on the ambiguity of the word eſpouſals, becauſe it was not 


3 or of the future tenſe, But as the king would not 
yet commence the affair of his divorce, he cauſed. the ab- 
tract to be kept, in order to make uſe of it when there 
ſhould be occaſion, Upon ls, MAGA, be reſolved to found 
his divorce. 

The parliament, after a prorogation of ſome days, meet- The parlia- 
ing again, Henry ſent the queen to Richmond. A few the kk 6 
lays alter, a motion was made in the houle of lords, to examine tre 
preſent an addreſs to the king, to deſire him to ſuffer his validity of 
marriage to be tried. After what has been ſaid, it cannot va 


be imagined any lord would be ſo hardy, as to dare to Hall. 


make fuch a motion, unleſs he was ſare of the king s Stow- 
approbation. - So, the motion being aſſented to, the lords ble — 


deſired the concurrence of the commons 3; after which, 

they went in a body b to preſent their addreſs to the king. 

Henry proteſted to them, that he ſought only the glory of 

God, the good of his people, and the declaration of truth. 

Then he agreed that the affair ſhould be referred to the The matter 

Clergy, who immediately appointed commiſſioners to exa- e x5 

mine the witneſſes i. All that could be gathered from the conyocation. 

king's own depoſition, and thoſe of the witneſſes was, that Extraordi- 

there had been a precontract between the queen and the fle, _ 
ge or 

prince of Lorrain, which was not ſufficiently cleared: that the divorce. 

te king having eſpouſed the queen againſt his will, had not Burnet 

given an inward conſent to his marriage without which, one 


Mem. 
it was affirmed, his promiſes could not be obligatory, a 


1 On the 7th o 


8 The lord chancellor, the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, the dukes of Norfolk 


and Suffolk, the earl of Southampton, 
and the biſhop of Durham, were ſent to 


deſire their concurrence. Burnet, tom. J. 
p. 280. 


d The whole houſe of peers, with 
Burnet, 


twenty commoners, on July 6, 
Wm, I. p. 289, 


f July it was brought 
before the convoca jon, and the caſe 


was opened by the bihop of Wincheſ- 
ter, and a committee appointed to con- 


ſider of it; and they deputed the bi - 
ſhops of Durham and W incheſter, with 
T: hirleby, and Leighton, dean of York, 
to examine witneſles that day. Burnet, 


ibis 


man's 


480 
1540. 


— 
'E> 4 Coll; 


p. 306 
&c. 


Burnet. 


that maxim took place, contracts would be of no uſe, ſince one 


\ 


THEHIS TORY: 
man's act being only what is inward : that the king had ne. 


ver conſummated his marriage: that the whole nation had ; 
great intereſt in the king's having more iſſue, which they {ay 


357% he could never have by the queen, 


The king muſt have had a very ill opinion of the Convoca- 
tion, the parliament, and the publick, to allege ſuch extraordi. 
nary cauſes of his divorce. The firſt had been diſcuſſed before 


the celebration of the marriage, and the council was of oyi. 


nion, it could be no juſt impediment. As to the ſecond, if 


of the parties might ſay, he had not given an inward conſent, 


This would be eſtabliſhing, without remedy, inſincerity, fraud, 


and perfidiouſneſs, in the higheſt degree. As to the third, the 


king had doubtleſs forgot what he had alleged in the proceſs 


of his divorce with Catherine, He then maintained, purſuant 
to his clergy's opinion, that the conſummation of Arthur's 
marriage with Catherine was not neceſſary to render it valid, 
but that the bare conſent of the parties made it compleat. 


The fourth was of no greater weight, ſince there was no ne- 


ceſſity of nulling the marriage, under colour that the kin 


Sentence of 
divorce, 
: Burnet, 


was not pleaſed to lie with the queen. Beſides, he had now 


an heir. In ſhort, his word muſt be taken, when he ſaid, he 
had not conſummated his marriage, his word, who ſued for 


the divorce, and who uſed this argument to obtain it, Mean 


while, the clergy thought theſe. reaſons ſolid, and paſſed a 


ſentence of divorce upon them; and the parliament were ſo 
abject, as to proſtitute themſelves to the king's paſſion, and 


confirm the ſentence k. There is no diſtinction to be made 
here, ſince neither in the convocation, nor in the parlia- 


ment, was there one ſingle vote againſt the divorce ; fo much 


did every one dread to incur the king's diſpleaſure. This | 


is a remarkable evidence of what I have often intimate, 


that in every thing tranſacted in England, during the latter 


part of Henry VIIIth's reign, the parliament and clergy ought 
to be conſidered only as the king's inſtruments to gratify his 
paſſions, To him is due the praiſe of whatever was good 
and uſeful, and he it is that ought to be blamed for what- 


K Sentence was given the gth of that the king's reaſons were as juſt and 


July, which was ſigned by both houſes weighty as uſed to be admitted by the 


of convocation ; and had the two arch- court of Rome for a divorce ; and moſt 
biſhops ſeals put to it, of which wiiole of them being canoniſts, and knowing 


trial the record does yet remain, hay- how many precedents there were to be 


ing eſcaped the fate of the other books found for ſuch divorces, they thought 


of convocation. The original depoſi- they might do it as well as the berg 
tions are alſo extant. Burnet obſerves, had formerly done. Burnet, tom. ** 
this only can be ſaid: for their excuſe, p. 281. 


ever 


— — wa — £53 
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ever was amiſs, Mean while, the parliament and clergy 1540. 
are inexcuſable for not having endeavoured to ſupport the CW WJ 
cauſe of juſtice and truth, when they believed them to be 
oppreſſed. _ e 5 5 8 9 5 
The queen was not much troubled at what had been Anne con- 
gone in her abſence, and even without her being examined. ſents to the 
Probably, ſhe had entertained no great affection for a ſpouſe, — 
who had never given her any token of his love. However, Stow. 
though the king had thought it needleſs to aſk her appro- "gra 
bation, when he was meditating the divorce, becauſe then 8 
the clergy and parliament only were concerned, whom he. 
knew to be at his devotion, he demanded her conſent to 
what had been done, thinking no doubt the better to juſ- | 
tify himſelf to the world. At the ſame time he offered by ad. Pub. 
letters patents to declare her his adopted ſiſter, with a pen- XIV. P. 70. 
fon of four thouſand pounds a year !, and her choice either re 
to live in England, or return home. She agreed to all 
without ſollicitation, and choſe to live in England, where 
ſhe hoped to paſs her time more agreeably than at Cleves, 
in her brother's court. Beſides it is likely ſhe believed her 
penſion would be more ſecure if ſhe remained in England, 
than if ſhe lived abroad. Every thing being thus ſettled, | 
ſhe writ to the duke her brother, that ſhe approved of the 
Givorce, and deſired him to live in a good underſtanding 
This grand affair being finiſhed, the parliament paſſed Aa to mo- 
an act to moderate one of the ſix articles in the bloody derate the 
ſtatute. This article, as the other five, made it death _—_ one. 
for the prieſts to break their vow of chaſtity; but by nor rey 
this laſt act, the pains of death were turned to forfeiture Burnet, 
of goods. . 2 | 
All the reſt o this reign will be only a continued ſeries Proofsofthe 
of ſenſible proofs of the {laviſh ſubjection the Engliſh na- 2 8 
lon was reduced to. But, in this very ſeſſion of parlia- hy — hy 
| ment, 


. 


1 There is in Rymer, a lift of the 
eral manors and eſtates, granted her 


by tre king for life; but it is no where 
| ſad, that they were four thouſand 


punds a year. See tom. XIV. p. 
712, &. Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was 


"ly three thouſand pounds a year. 


Se tom. I. p. 22. | 

a The 1th of July, Cranmer re- 
ported to the Houſe of lords, the con- 
eation's ſentence, who ſent him 
donn to the commons to report the 


You. U. 


Hau 


ſame. On the 11th, the king ſent 
the lord chancellor, the duke of Nor- 


folk, the earl of Southampton, and 


the bihop of Wincheſter to the queen, 
to let her know what was done, and 
to make her the offers above mention- 
ed, Next day, being the 12th of Ju- 
ly, the bill was brought into the houſe 


for annulling the marriage, which eaſi- 
ly went through both houſes, Burnet, 


tom, I. p. 282. | 


ment, 


ment con- 
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1540. ment, there are three, which ought not to be paſſed over in 
öffne | 


The partia= The commiſſioners appointed by the king, purſuant to an 
rms what At of parliament, to examine the doctrines of religion, hay. 


ever theking ing drawn a long memorial, and ſet down certain articles 


mall pleaſe as undeniable and abſolutely neceſſary, it was moved in the 
to en; on in 


matters of houſe of lords, to paſs into a law what the commiſſioners 
| religion, had already done, and whatever they ſhould do for the fu. 
__ — ture by order of the king. This motion being received, a 


bill was brought in immediately, and when paſſed ſent down | 
to the commons, who agreeing to it, ſent it up again the | 


next day. By this ſtatute it was enacted, that not only the 
memorial drawn by the commiſſioners, provided it were ap- 
proved by the king, but likewiſe whatever the king ſhould 
enjoin for the future in matters of religion, ſhould be beliey. 
ed and obeyed by all his ſubjects. This was inveſting the 
king with the infallibility taken from the pope. Greater ſirng 
of {lavery can hardly be ſeen, ſince the parliament gave the 
king power over conſcience, after having in a manner ren- 
dered him maſter of life and fortune, Moreover a clauſe was 
Inſerted in this act, which under colour of limiting the king's 
authority ſenſibly enlarged it, namely, „ That nothing 
„ ſhould be done or determined by virtue of this act, which 
© was contrary to the laws of the realm.” Theſe contra- 
dictory Clauſes in the ſame ſtatute rendered the king arbiter 


of the lives of his ſubjects; ſince on the one hand, they were | 


enjoined to ſubmit to the king's will in matters of religion, 

without knowing however what he would pleaſe to preſcribe, 

and on the other, were forbid to do any thing contrary to 

the laws. Conſequently, in caſe the king commanded any 

thing contrary to the law, they were liable to be proſe- 

cuted by virtue of this ſtatute, whether againſt law they 

_ obeyed the king, or in obedience to the law refuſed to 
comply with his will, The acts paſſed in this reign are 

full of ſuch contradictions, which were not inſerted without 

._._ defipn. „„ . | 

Law about "The parliament paſſed another bill which carried no leß 
one marks of ſervitude. It was enacted, that a marriage already 
the king, Conſummated {ſhould not be annulled, on pretence of pre- 
| Contract or any other impediment not mentioned in the law 
of God. Without doubt the parliament had, or perhaps 

feigned to have, forgot that the king's marriage with Anne 

Bullen was annulled by reaſon of a pre- contract, and upon 

the ſame foundation, during this very ſeſſion, they had ap- 

proved the diſtolution of his marriage with Anne of Cos 
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iris true, the king declared, it was not conſummated, But 1540. 
Catherine of Arragon proteſted the ſame thing with reſpect 
to her marriage with prince Arthur, and yet it was decided, 
that a party concerned ſhould not be believed even upon oath, 
when they were preſumptions to the contrary. Theſe were u tentof the 
real contradictions, but not minded by the king. His aim a8. 
was to legitimate the princeſs Elizabeth by virtue of the 
farmer branch of the act, and to remove, by the latter, 
the impediments in the canon Jaw, to his intended mar- 
lage with Catherine Howard, who was couſin-german to 
Anne Bullen | F 

Before the parliament broke up, the clergy of the pro- Money 
vince of Canterbury, aſſembled in convocation, offered the granted to 
king a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound, of all eccle- the King by. 
faſtical preferments to be paid in two years, in acknowledg- pune” 
ment (as they ſaid in their addreſs) of his care to free the Strype. 
church of England from the tyranny of the pope, The 
king gladly accepted their preſent, which was readily con- 
firmed by the parliament. But this was not ſufficient for the 
king's occaſions. In a few days, he demanded alſo an aid 
of money of the commons. Though for ſome time the 
parliament had been wont to ſubmit without examination 
to the king's pleaſure, this demand met with ſome fort of op- 
poſition in the lower houſe. And indeed, it could not but 
ſeem ſtrange, conſidering the king was in peace with all the 
world, and beſides, he could not be imagined to have alrea- 
dy conſumed the money procured by the ſuppreſſion of the 
abbies. Some of the commons repreſented, that if in time 
of peace, and within the ſpace of one year, the king had 
ſpent ſuch immenſe ſums, there was nothing more to do but 
to give him all the lands in the kingdom, which too would 
not ſuffice for the expence of few years. But theſe ſpeeches 
had no great effect. It was anſwered by the king's party, 


that he had laid out vaſt ſums in ſecuring the coaſts », and e 


that the keeping his ſubjects 
oy By other ſtatutes it was enacted, 


charged from watch and ward, and 
not ſerve the office of conſtable, or 
any other. That the preſident, and 
four fellows of the college, ſhall ſearch 
and examine the wares and drugs of 
athecarie: ; and that they may prac- 
tile ſurgery, 2. By another, the bar- 
bers and ſurgeons were made one com- 
ny. 3. And by another it was or- 


I, That phyficians in London ſhz!l be 


ih a 


in peace and plenty coſt him 


dered, That a court of firſt fruits and 


tenths, (conſiſting of a chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, two auditors, two clerks, a meſ - 


ſenger, and an uſher,) ſhould be erect. 


ed. 4. As alſo a court of wards. 
This laſt was aboliſhed x4 Car, II. Sce 
Statut. 32 Hen. VII. 

o In building havens, bulwarks 


and other ſoirs for the defence of thg 


coaſts, Butugt, tom. * P. 224. 


mere 
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more than the moſt burthenſome war. Theſe reaſons, thouph 

; very weak, paſlled for inconteſtable, and the commons grant. 

. ed the king a ſubſidy, as large as if be had been actually en. 

gaged in a dangerous war P. This is a third proof of the 
parliament's ſlavery. Mean while, the people could not con- 
ceive what was become of all the money the king had lately 
received, and which ſhould have ſupplied his neceſſities fo 

many years. 1 hs Yo Ret 

The parlia- his parliament, which had given the king fo great teſj. 


ment is dif- Monies of a boundleſs compliance, was diſſolved the 24th of 
ſolved, July. But the king was pleaſed firſt to requite his ſubjeds} 


A genera! . with a free and general pardon, as it was called, though the 
eee exceptions limited the benefit to few perſons. All thoſe were 
exceptions. excluded who had been condemned for denying -the king's 
| Burnet, ſupremacy, or for tranſgreſſing ſome one of the ſix articles of 
the bloody ſtatute, and even thoſe who were only accuſed of 
theſe crimes which were then unpardonable. The countek of 
Saliſbury, cardinal Pole's mother, and Thomas Cromwell were 
/ ⁵¼d-- n on To oh Mo went oa 
Cromwell's As Cromwell's execution had been deferred, he was in 
execution. ſome hopes of obtaining his pardon, and the more, as hay- 
Hall. ing writ to the king a very ſubmiſſive letter, he was ſo moved 
_ n. With it that he cauſed it to be thrice read. But the fol- 
| Burner, licitations of the duke of Norfolk and Gardiner, ſeconded by 
ho thoſe of Catherine Howard, who aCted in their favour, ren- 
dered the endeavours of the priſoner fruitleſs. The king 
ſigned a warrant to cut off his head the 28th of July 4, about 
ſix weeks after his condemnation. As Cromwell left a fon 
of whom he was very fond, he would ſay nothing on the 
TO, ſcaffold that might do him a prejudice. He contented him- 
Hall, ſelf with ene, that he willingly ſubmitted to the ſentence 
2 242 the law had paſſed on him. He prayed for the king's proſ- 
3 perity, and declared he died in the profeſſion of the catholick 
Hollingſn. religion r. Theſe laſt words were variouſly interpreted, ac- 
c—.̃brding to the paſſions and prejudices of the two parties in 
matters of religion. Though it was certain, Cromwell had 
lived in the opinions of the Lutherans, the contrary party 
maintained, he recanted at his death, and that by the catho- 
lick religion was to be underſtood the old religion, pro- 


Burnet, 


p A tenth, being two ſhillings in rr His words were, © I pray you 
the pound of lands, and twelve pence ** that be here to bear me record, [ 
of goods; and four fifteenths, Hall, „ die in the catholick faith, not doubt- 
fol. 241. Stow, p. 579. « ing in any article of my faith, no 


d Which it feems was done very “ nor doubting in any facrament of 


baxbarouſly. Hall, fol, 242. 66 the church. Hall, fol. 242- 
axons ba felled 
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ſeſſed in the kingdom before all the innovations. The others 
rretended, theſe words ought to be taken in a more gene- 


ral ſenſe, and at moſt to ſignify only the religion which was 
then eſtabliſhed. However, the care Cromwell took when 
he came to die, to fay nothing that might offend the king, 
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turned to his ſon Gregory's advantage, who was this year AR. Pub. 


created a peer of the realm, 
The office of vicegerent enjoyed by the father died with him, 


no one deſiring a poſt ſo obnoxious to envy, and fo fatal to 


the firſt poſſeſſor. Beſides, the duke of Norfolk and the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, who were then in great credit, took care 


not to ſollicit the king to fill a place, which would engage 


by the title of lord Cromwell. 3 


ec. 18. 


the perſon who held it, to uſe all his intereſt to hinder a re- 


conciliation with Rome *. 


Some days after Cromwell's death *, was ſeen at London Several per- 


a fight, which very much perplexed both parties. 


company of people condemned and executed all together, 
ſme for denying the King's ſupremacy, others for maintain- Hall, 


ing the Lutheran doctrines. 


Barnes doctor of divinity, Thomas Gerard parſon of Hony- 


lane, and William Jerom vicar of Stepney. 


being impeached before the parliament, were condemned to 


Thomas Cromwell from being but 
a blackſmith's ſon at Putney, found 
means to travel into foreign countries, 
to learn their languages, and to ſee 
the wars, being a ſoldier in the duke 
0! Bourbon's army at the ſacking of 
Rome, Whence returning, he was re- 
Eived into cardinal Wolſey's ſervice ; 
and after his fall, the king volunta- 
nly, (for his fidelity to his old maſter) 
took him for his ſervant, He obtain- 
 luccefſively the offices and dignities 
if rrivy counſellor, maſter of the jew- 
| bouſe, clerk of the hanaper, prin- 
al fecretary of ſtate, juſtice of the 
reſts, maſter of the rolls, lord privy 
al, baron, the king's vicegerent in 
ſirituals, knight of the garter, earl of 
Lex, great chamberlain of England, 
&, Herbert, p. 225. Dugdale's Ba- 
Mm, vol. II. p. 370. Strype's Mem, 
am. 1, p. 363. As his extraction 
s mean, his education was low; all 


de learning he had, was, that he had 


ot the New Teſtament in Latin by 


art. His miniſtry was in a conſtant 


Nurſe of flattery and ſubmiſſion, but 
that he did great things that amaze 


H h 3 


one, who has conſidered them well, 
The ſetting up the king's ſupremacy, 
and the rooting out the monaſtick ſtate 
in England, conſidering the wealth, 


Theſe three 


This was ſons of both 
religions ex- 
ecuted. 


Among theſe. laſt were Robert Stow. 


ollingſh, 


numbers and zeal of the monks, were 


bold undertakings, and executed with 
great method. But in the end, an un- 
fortunate marriage, to which he ad- 


viſed the king, not proving acceptable, 


and he being unwilling to deſtroy what 


himſelf had brought about, was, no 


doubt, backward in the deſign of 
breaking it when the king had told 
him of it. 
viſible ground, but becauſe Anne of 
Cleves grew more obliging to the king 


than ſhe was formerly, the king ſuſ- 
pected that Cromwell had betrayed his 


ſecret, and engaged her to a ſofter de- 
portment, on deſign to prevent the di- 


vorce, and did upon that diſgrace and 


deſtroy him. He carried his greatneſs 
with wonderful temper and moderation, 


and was thankful to mean perſons of 


his old acquaintance. Burnet, tom, I. 


p. 284. Stow, p. 580. Hollingſh. p. 
956 „ . | 


And then, upon no other 


be” 
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Hall. 


he ſuſpected to be the author of his death. The biſhop en 


Catherine 
Howard de- 
clared queen. 
Hall. 
Stow. 
| Herbert, 
The friends 
of the old 
religion tri- 
umph at it. 


ſently related, confounded their projects. 


Deſigns 
againſt 
Ciranmer. 
Burnet. 


religion, without the act's mentioning any particulars, any 


puniſhment four men, one of whom was accuſed of main 
dence with cardinal Pole, a third for deſigning to ſurprin 
Calais, a fourth for harbouring a rebel u, and Jaſtly, three 
more convicted of denying the king's ſupremacy v. All theſe 


be preſumed, they were not admitted to ſpeak for themfelye 
ſince Barnes, after a declaration of his faith to the people 


mer was then in a very dangerous ſituation, He could nd 
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be burned upon a general accuſation of ſowing hereſy, ver 
verting the icriptutes, and maintaining errors deftruQiye , 


in all appearance, without the parliament's examining thy 
proofs. By the ſame act were condemned to ſuffer the fame 


taining the papal authority, another for holding correſpon 


were burned or hanged at the ſame time and place. Itis td 


aſked the ſheriff whether he knew why he was to ſuffe 
The ſheriff anſwering, he did not, he turned to the flake 
and ſaid, the puniſhment he was going to ſuffer plainly taught 
him the crime of which he was ſuppoſed to be guilty. He 
prayed however for the king, and even for Gardiner who 


deavouted to clear himſelf by a printed apology, but had the 
misfortune not to be believed *. 3 

On the 8th of Auguſt, Catherine Howard the duke d 
Norfolk's niece 7 was declared queen, the king having pri 
vately married her ſome time before. She was ſo devoted to 


| the duke her uncle, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, that ſie 


was entirely guided by their counſels, As ſhe had a great 
aſcendant over che king 


g, very likely ſhe would have induce 
him to give himſelf over to the guidance of theſe two mi 
niſters, who were preparing to procure by her means great 
alterations in religion, had not her fall, which will be pre 
| However, the 
improved as much as poſkble ſo favourable a juncture, tt 
ſtrike at the reformation and the reformed, Certainly Crat 


u Theſe four were, Gregory But- 
tolph, Adam Damplip, Edmund Brin- 


holme, and Clement Philpot, wha 


were attainted for aſſiſting Reginald 


Pole, adhering to the biſhop of Rome, 
denying the king's ſupremacy, and de- 


ſigning to ſurprize the town of Calais, 
Derby Gunnings, was alſo attainted for 
afliſting Fitzgerald a traitor in Ireland. 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 297. 

Thomas Abeli, Richard Fether- 
ſton, and Edward Powell. Hall, fol. 
203 Std p. 0% 


crimes were, keeping a heretical. chap 


Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. ol 


* At the ſame time was attainte 
and executed the lord Hungerford, H 


lain, applying to a conjurer to kno 
how long the king was to live, 
the practiſing beſtiality. Herbert, 
226. Hall, fol. 443. 

y She was daughter o Tumont 
Howard (third ſon of Thomas duke o 
Norfolk, ſon of John firſt _ 
Norfolk) by Joyce daughter of Sit K. 
chard Culpeper of Hollingburn in Re 


— Os 


— 
. 
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Joubt that the authors of Cromwell's ruin, defired his de- 
ſtruction with the ſame ardour, nay, were privately working 
it, Complaints of him were already heard in ſeveral places, 
and even a member of parliament ? ſaid openly in the houſe, 


he was the protector and head of the innovators, 


Theſe 


things would have doubtleis taken effect, had his enemies 


had a little more time to prepare all their plots, 


But as they 


knew the king had a real eſteem for him, they intended to 
proceed by degrees, plainly perceiving, they could not, with- 
out danger to themſelves, preſs his ruin ſo directly as Crom- 
well's. Beſides, there was but one article which gave them 
any advantage upon Cranmer, namely, religion, in which too 
he had been very cautious, well knowing that the way to ad- 


vance the reformation under ſuch a 


directly to. oppoſe his will. 


prince as Henry, Was not 


The change produced at court by Cromwell's difgrace and 
the new queen's. advancement was quickly perceived. The 


to fee by the ab 


Thaugh the 


— 


Burnet gives of it in his hiſtory of che reſormation of Eng- 


land. However, as ſeveral principles 
might be of great uſe in a more favourable juncture, the te- 


Sir John Goſt wick knight of the 
ſhire for Bedfordihire. Burnet, tom. 
J. p. 25. 
lt was publiſhed with a preface 
Vritten by thoſe who had been employ- 
ed in it. Firſt, the true nature of 
faith is ſtated. After this, there fol- 
lowed an explanation of the apoſt les 
creed, with practical inferences. From 
that they procętded to examine the ſe- 
ven  facraments, Then followed an 
explanation cf the ten command ments, 
which contain: 
moralitv. 


rules of 
re Afler that, an explanation 
of the lor@'s prayer was added. Then 
followed an expoſition of the angal's 


—— — 


mau Foo 
- 


| ſalutata n of the b:eJed virgin, and 
the ave-maria explained, The next ar- 
icle is about free will, which they ſay 
muſt be in man. After this they 
bandled juſtifcation. Next good works 
are explamed, Which are ſaid to be ab- 
ſolulziy nrcrſlary ts faivaiion, Ihe 


2 


method they followed, was this, (as ap- 


pears in. ſome aathentick writings, ) 


frft, the whole buſineſs they were to 


conſider was divided into fo many. 


heads or quer es, and theſe were given 


to ſo many biſbops and divines, and at 


a prefixed time every one brought in 


his opinion in writing upon all the 
queries When their anſwers were 
given in, two ere appointed to com- 


pare them, and drew an extract of the 


particulare, in Which they agreed or 
difagree |; whici the one did in Lan, 


tue other in Engliſh. As this was 


y that wzs uſed concerniug the 
tacraments, (as may be ſeen 
Collect. N,. 21, vol. I. of Burnet's 
Keformotion,) fo tis rcaſonable to be- 
li-ve they proceeded with the ſame 
maturity. in the reft of their delibe- 
rent, though the papers art loſt, Bur- 
net, tom. 1. p. 28, e. 


1 4 


Expoſition 
of the chriſ- 


| . | | - tian doc- 
commiſſioners appointed to draw up a declaration of the trine, v hich 


chriſtian doctrine, having preſented their work to the king, every one 
he ordered it to be immediately publiſhed “. 
declaration corrected ſundry abufes, the popiſh party had ſo it is very 
prevailed, that inftead of promoting, 
the reformation, as it 1s eaſy 


was obliged. 
to receive. 


it ſenſibly obſtructed diadvanta- 
tract doctor £245 tothe 
rel or mation. 
Burnet, 

were laid down which T. I. p. 220 
&. | 


ſormers 
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1540. formers were glad, in hopes theſe principles would ſerve one 
day to deſtroy the errors advanced in the declaration. On 
the other. hand, the popiſn party thought they had gained 
much, becauſe they ſaw doctrines laid down, to which pro- 
bably the reformers would never conſent, and hoped this op. 
poſition would draw the king's indignation upon their whole 
party. As for themſelves, having always had an abſolute 
compliance for the king, they intended to purſue the ſame 
_ courſe, in order to put him entirely into the diſpoſition they 


Reformation 


delired. 


Other commiſſioners, who were ordered to reform 


of the miſ- the miſſals, made ſo ſlight alterations, that excepting a few 


ſals very in- razures of thoſe 


collects, in which the pope was prayed for b, 


tu 
1 there was nothing changed, nor was it neceſſary to reprint uf 
the maſs books. Thus by the credit of the duke of Nor. c0 
folk and Gardiner, ſupported by the new queen, archhi- de 
ſhop Cranmer, and thoſe of his party, ſaw a ſtorm approach- 
ing, which probably would overwheim them all. Perhaps it if 
was very fortunate for them, that the king was diverted {ome N 
time by other affairs, from his attention to what concerned 
religion. | | e “TU t 
The emperor's. paſſage through France ſeemed at firſt to a 
The empe- 5 oye,» 1. 1 . 
ror breaks create a ſincere reconciliation between him and Francis, t 
his word During his ſtay at Paris, he poſitively promiſed to give the 0 
with Fran- duchy of Milan to the duke of Orleans. But when Francis y 
C1S, . . „ . | | 
Bellai. preſſed him to ſign an inſtrument of inveſtiture, he anſwered, 9 
Mezerai. ſuch an act would be looked upon as extorted, if dated in 


France, and that it was more honourable for him and the 


king too, that it ſhould be ſigned in ſome town of Flanders. 
Afterwards, when he was out of France, he found ſome freſh 


excuſe not to perform his promiſe. 
the Gantois, and puniſhed them ſeverely for the trouble they 
had given him of a journey to Flanders. 
Francis claimed his promiſe, he clogged it with ſuch reftric- 
tions, that it was eaſy to perceive he had no mind to part 
with a country, by which Spain had a communication with 
his other dominions in Italy and Germany. Francis vexed 
to be thus deceived turned out of favour chancellor Poyet, 
and conſtable Montmorency, who had adviſed him to take 


the emperor's word, 


b And of Thomas Becket's office, 
and the offices of other ſaints, whoſe 
days were by the king's injunctions no 
more to be obſerved, So the old books 
ſerved ſtill, But in queen Mary's time, 
caie was taken that poſterity ſhould 
not know bow much was daſhed out 


Mean while, he ſubdued 


. 
r + wt 


After that, when 


or changed, For as all the pariſhes 
were required to furniſh themſelves 
with new complete books of the offi- 
ces, ſo the daſhed books were every 
where brought in and deftroyed, Bur- 
net, tom, I, p; 294 


About 


OF ENGLAND. — 
About the end of the year 1540, there were ſome begin- 1540. 
nings of a quarrel between Francis and Henry, which end- AA 
ed at length in a war. Francis ordered a fortreſs to be os oh 
built at Ardres, and a bridge to be made over to the Eng- between 

liſh pale. But the governor of Calais not ſuffering this in- Francis and 
croachment, ſent a detachment of his garriſon and beat down 44 

the bridge. The French rebuilt it, and the Engliſh demo- Herbert, 
iſhed it a ſecond time. Whereupon the king of France or- 
dering marſhal de Biez to raiſe troops in Picardy, Henry re- 

inforced the garriſon of Calais ©, and repaired the fortifica- 

tions. Mean while the two kings, willing to avoid a rup- 

ture upon ſo ſlight an occaſion, agreed to ſend commiſſioners 4 

upon the ſpot, with powers to adjuſt the difference. But the 
conference producing no good effect, each provided for his 


defence in caſe of an attack. 
It was this 


year that the 


famous jeſuitical order was 


The order of 


founded by a bull of Paul III. dated the twenty ſeventh of jeſvits. 


September ©. 


The uneaſineſs the emperor had given Henry for ſome ; 
time was now almoſt vaniſhed, ſince Francis had been diſ- 

appointed in the affair of Milan. 
that prince's temper and character, 


dificulty that he would ſoon 


Henry knew ſufficiently 
to foreſee without much 
break with the emperor. 


war between theſe two monarchs could not but be advanta- 
ceous to Henry, It would of courſe procure him quiet, and 


© He ſent fifteen hundred work- 
men, to wall and fortify Guiſnes, and 
hve hundred ſoldiers to defend them. 
And alſo Henry Howard, earl of Sur- 
rey, William Fitzwilliams, earl of 
Southampton, and John lord Ruſiel, 
were ſent over with two hundred horſe, 
Hall, fol. 243. 5 1 | 

d The Engliſh commiſſioners were 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, 


wy Sir Edward Karne, Herbert, p. 
220. 


e The founder of this order was 


Inigo (or Ignatius) de Leyola of Gui- 
puſcoa in Spain, He was born 1492, 
the very year the Indies were diſcover- 
ed, and Granada taken by Ferdinand. 
He lived cbſcurely till he came to 
twenty nine years of age, and then 
turned ſoldier in the wars of Navarre 
1521, where being hurt in the knee, 
the pain thereof ſeems to have waken- 
te eevotion in him to a religious life; 
r as ſoon as he recovered, he went to 
our lady of Montſerrat, and offered 


541. 


Henry fears 
nothing 


from the 
A emperor 


and pope. 


his ſword and dagger; then giving 


his cloaths to a poer man, took upon 


him a ſhirt and miſerable habit, which 


he girt about him with a rope of 


ruſhes; and in theſe arms (as Sando- 
val terms them) he watched ene whole 
night before our lady, and ſo went to 


an hoſpital three leagues off, and there 


attended fick perſons, whence he tra- 
velled to the Holy Land; being re- 
turned, and in his thirty third year, 


be began to learn grammar at Barce- 


lona, which in two years he attained. 


Then he went to the univerſity of Al- 
cala, and ſo to Salamanca, where be- 


ing oppoſed and perſecuted, he left al! 


and came to Paris, and there ſtudied 


till he had found divers others, with 


whom he agreed to return in pilgrim- 
age to Jeruſalem, Thus about 1536 
going to Venice, he ſtay*d till his com- 
panions overtook him, and went from 
thence to Rome, where he obtained of 
Paul III. the foundation of the jeſuits 
order 1540. Herbert, P. 226. 


enable 


- 
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1541. enable him to preſerve an equality of power between them, 
Won Which was the firmeſt foundation of his own and his king- 


dom's ſecurity. So fearing nothing from the pope or the em. 
peror, or the king of France, or his own ſubjects, whoſe 
attempts muſt be in vain without a foreign aid, he confined 


| himſelf wholly to his domeſtick affairs. He had chiefly 


two things in view, The firſt was, to preſerve and even | 


enlarge the authority he had acquired ; the ſecond, to take 


care that no alterations ſhould be made in religion, but ſuch | 


as he himſelf judged reaſonable. "Theſe were the two affairs 


He is abſo- 
lute in his 
kingdom. 


- 


Cranmer's 


| character, 
Burnet. 


which wholly employed him. As he was poſitively bent up. 
on theſe two points, and the parliament durft not oppoſe his 
will, it may be eaſily judged that none of his miniſter had 
the courage to contradict him in any thing. So, it was 
himſelf alone that ordered every thing according to his fancy, | 
his council only approving his motions. However, thee 
were in the council, as well as in the kingdom, two oppo- 


fite parties with reſpe& to religion. But every one had al 


ways his eyes upon the king, to try to diſcover his thoughts 


for fear of combating his opinion. 


Archbiſhop Cranmer was at the head of the party who 


wiſhed for a greater reformation, He was ſtil] very much 


eſteemed by the king, eſpecially on account of his integrity, 


But ſincerity, which he profeſſed, rendered him unfit for po- 


Audley's. 


The duke of 


Norfolk's. 


litical affairs, in a court where inſtead of hearkening to rea- 


fon, juſtice, and equity, the king's inclination only was to be 
cConſidered. | | 


Chancellor Audley was a perſon of good ſenſe. He ſerved 
the reformers when he could without danger. But he was 
too much a courtier to inſiſt upon what he judged reaſonable, 
if the king was againſt it. | | 1M 

The duke of Norfolk was as eminent for his merit as for 
his birth, He was reckoned a good general, but was {till | 
a better courtier. Ever ſubmiſſive to the king's will, he out- 


wardly approved whatever he was pleaſed to command him. 


But in private, he grieved at all the late innovations in fe- 


ligion, and could not endure either the reformation or the 


_ reformed, He would have been glad to ſee the king fecon- 


ciled to the pope, but the ſmall hopes of their reconciliation 


made him very cautious how he offended ſo unforgiving 2 


In a word, he was as head of the favourers of the 7 


maſter. Nevertheleſs, as the king was not always in the 
ſame diſpoſition, the duke found frequent occaſion to ferv 
his party, eſpecially in the puniſhment of thoſe who diſliked | 
the fix articles, and were fo bardy as publickly to ſhow tt. 


al 


] 
- 
| 
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GW 
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of which the king himſelf did not 
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and the old religion. But he carefully concealed from the 1541. 


king his inclination for the former; and as for the latter, he YN 


ſhowed his zeal only in ſypporting what the king had re- 

tained, 
Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter was in the ſame ſenti- Gardiner's, 
ments, and behaved in the ſame manner. But he was "ay 

far from being ſo much eſteemed by the king, wh6 made uſe 

of him however becauſe he was pliant and dexterous, and had 


an extenſive knowledge of foreign affairs. As this knowledge 


rendered him of greater inſight than the reſt of the miniſters, 


he ſometimes engaged the king in proceedings, the conſe- 


quences whereof might be lng, a to his party, and 
always know the motive. 
By a blind ſubmiſſion to the king's will, he kept himſelf in 
ſome degree of favour, being convinced himſelf, and having 
alſo convinced his friends, that compliance was the only 
means to procure a revocation of what had been done againſt 


the pope. 


Bonner biſhop of London was alſo one of the heads of the 8 


ſame party, but however always ready to ſacrifice every thing 
to his fortune. He was naturally bold, paſhonate, and ex- 


ceſſively cruel, as he plainly ſhowed upon many occaſions. 
As he was of very little merit, he ſupported himſelf by court- 
ing thoſe who were in favour, and by making the king's 


will the rule of his actions. 


Queen Catherine blindly followed the directions of the Thequeen's, 
duke of Norfolk her uncle, and uſed what power {he had 
over the king, to ſupport. the credit of the enemies of the 
reformation. _ 

Such was the ſituation of rea court, when the king, freed 
from his foreign aftairs, was wholly employed in his ; domeſ-- 


tick concerns. The kingdom however was in profound tran- 


quillity, becauſe the terror with which people were ſeized. 
ſilenced all contradiction. In December the laſt year, he 
began the foundation of the new biſhopricks, by converting 


the abbey of Weſtminſter into a biſhop's ſee fi In this Poundatien 


year 1541, he founded thre: more, Cheſter b, Gbuge er Þ, h, of fix new 
” biſhopricks. 


f With a Jemery and twelve pre- ter, with a deanery and fix prebends. 
bends, with the officers for a cathe- Rymer, ibid. p. 18. 
dral and a choir. Of which Thomas b September the third, out of the 
Thirleby was the only biſhop, Rymer's monaſtery of St. Peter's at Glouceſter, 
Fed. tcm. XIV. p. 765. with a deznery and OO Ibid. 
8 Auguſt the fourth, out of the p. 724. 
monaſtery of St, Werburgh at Chic» 


and 
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Loy toll. 


AR, Pub. 
XIV.p.731 
2248, 754. 
Burnet. 


The king 
declares he- 
reticks all 
thoſe who 
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1541. and Peterborough i, and the next year Oxford * and Bric. 


Theſe foundations, and ſome others of little conſe- 


quence, were the only charitable uſes to which he applied 


bies m. 


* the immenſe riches acquired by the ſuppreſſion of the ab- 
l His courtiers magnified theſe pious acts, whilſt o- 


thers took notice of the little proportion between ſeven or 
eight thouſand pounds a year, employed in theſe uſes, and 


what was acquired by the ruin 


gious houſes, 


of near ſeven hundred reli- 


Mean while, Henry had a mind to ſhow his zeal for reli. 
gion, as if his ſole aim was to procure the eternal ſalvation 


of his people. 


The book of the expoſition of chriſtian ' 


reject the faith being printed, he prefixed an ordinance, declaring all 
| e of thoſe to be hereticks, who believed more or leſs than was 


Herbert. 
Burnet. 


Francis pre- 
pares to 
upon the 


emperor. 


P. Daniel. 


contained in that book n. 


However, as it was not poſſible 


that all ſhould conform to it, and it does not appear, a- 
ny perſon ſuffered upon that account in the courſe of this 


year, it is likely the king had intimated that 
his ordinance to be rigorouſly executed. 


he deſired not 


Whilſt Henry was congratulating himſelf upon triumphing 
make war Over the pope, and enjoying a tranquillity which the court 


of Rome had in vain attempted to diſturb, the eyes of all 


Europe were fixed upon what paſſed between the emperor 
and the king of France, and upon the preparations in 


Turkey. 


The war between the emperor and Francis was 


going to be renewed, but very unſeaſonably for the emperor, 
when Soliman was preparing to invade Hungary, on occa- 
fion of the death of John de Zapol, competitor of the king 


of the Romans. 


Theſe two princes, after. long contending 


for the crown of Hungary, being at laſt tired of war, agreed 
that Zapol ſhould hold, during his life, what he poſlefſed = 


I The fourth of the fame month, 
out of Peterborough abbey, with a 
deanery and fix prebends. Ibid, p. 
731. | | 
k September the firſt, out of th 


| abbey of Oſney at Oxford, with a 


deanery and fix prebends, Ibid, p. 


754 
1 


at Briſtol, with a deanery and ſix pre- 


Canterbury, 


bends, Ibid, p. 748. | 
m The priories at moſt cathedrals, as 
Wincheſter, Durham, 


Tone the fourth, out of St. Auſtin's 


Worceſter, Carliſle, Rocheſter, and E- 
ly, were alſo converted into deaneries, 
and colleges of prebends - —4As all 


this came far ſhort of what the king 
had once intended, ſo Cranmer's deſign 
was quite diſappointed, For he had 
projected, that in every cathedral there 
ſhould be proviſion made for readers of 
divinity, and of Greek and Hebrew, 
and a great number of ftudents to be 
both exerciſed in the daily worſhip of 
God, and trained up in ſtudy and de- 


votion 3 whom the biſhop might tranſ- 


plant out of this nurſery, into all the 
parts of his dioceſe, Burnet, tom. I. 
P. 300, 301. 8 
n He added a ſort of a preface about 
two years after the book was firſt pub* 
liſhed, Idem, p. 293. 
with 
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with the title of king, but after his death the crown ſhould 1541. 
deſcend to Ferdinand. Zapol dying, and leaving a ſon 
called Stephen, under the guardianſhip of his mother, Fer- 
dinand expected that the treaty ſhould be executed, and 
would have taken poſſeſſion of all Hungary. But young 
Zapol's mother implored Soliman's protection, which he rea- 
dily granted, intending to 1mprove this diſſention, to become 
maſter of Hungary, and penetrate afterwards into the imperial 
territories. 5255 5 
The emperor ſeeing Hungary threatened with a powerful The empe- 
invaſion, which might be of fatal conſequence to Germany, vor e artifice 
uſed all his art to pacify the proteſtants, without giving them arg von 
however any ſatisfaction, endeavouring only to amuſe them, invading 
and obtain ſome aſſiſtance againſt the Turk. On the other Hungary. 
hand, he laboured to perſuade Soliman, that he was in per- 
fe union with the kings of France and England, that the 
dread of a general league of the chriſtian princes might di- 
vert him from his * 3.8 Wherefore, he tried to amuſe 
Francis with putting him in hopes, he would give the Low 
Countries to his ſecond ſon, and erect them into a kingdom. 
At the ſame time he gave the Ottoman port to underſtand,,. ._ 
this affair was in a manner concluded. Francis fell not into break the 
the ſnare. But hearing from all parts that the emperor's mi- emperor's 
niſters every were gave out, the negotiation was upon the a - 
point of concluſion, he reſolved to ſend an ambaſſador to "cr 
Venice, and another to Conſtantinople, to undeceive the Turkey and 
emperor of the Turks, and the ſenate of Venice, He TR 
choſe for theſe embaſſies Rincon and Fregoſa, who ſet out in Bella. 
order to paſs through Italy. But the marquis of Guaſto, 8 


governor of Milan, receiving advice that they were to em- * ambgſ- 
bark at Turin, and go down the Po, cauſed them to be ſo van ot 
narrowly watched, that they were murdered in the boat, the Po, 
Francis made great noiſe about the aſſaſſination, but the 

emperor gave him no ſatisfaction. This was a freſh occaſion 


of the rupture between the two monarchs. 


About the ſame time, the emperor called a diet at Ratiſ- The interim 
bon for the fifth of April. As it was then no proper junc- me in 

Rs „ hs | . ermany to 
ture to diſturb the proteſtants, the diet reſolved at laſt to the proteſ- 
grant them a ſecond delay, which was called the interim, tants. 
that they might continue quiet and more readily engage to Sleidan, 
furniſh ſupplies againſt the Turks. 3 

In the mean time the king of the Romans ordered Buda, Battle of 
capital of Hungary, to be inveſted, in hopes of taking it ee gained 
before the Turks ſhould arrive. But the fiege proving more 4, xc 
difficult th d, the Turks had tin ieve © 
cult than was expected, the Turks had time to relieve 


3 


4 
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1541. it, and give the Germans battle, over whom they obtained 
4 a ſignal victory. Shortly after, Soliman coming to Hungary 
made his entry into Buda, and under colour of taking young 
Zapol under bis protection, became maſter of the city, and 
great part of the kingdom. 35 oe 
The empe- Mean while, the emperor having ended the diet, inſtead 
vor s expe- of marching into Hungary to aſſiſt the king his brother, took 
Af. the rout of Italy, and embarking at Portovenere with an ar- 
Hitt. d'Eſp. my of twenty thouſand men, failed for Africa to make war 
Mererai. upon Barbaroſſa, who had made himſelf king of Algiers, 
This proceeding gave occaſion for many ſpeculations, It 
was ridiculed at the French court, as if, inſtead of fighting 
the Turks, he had ſought a pretence to fly from them. But 
as the African expedition was projected the beginning of the 
year, and the troops were now on the coaſt of Italy, it is 
certain he would not have had time to relieve the king of 
„ the Romans, if he had attempted to march his army into 
Itmiſcarries. Hungary, However, he landed his army near Algiers the 
twenty ſecond of October. But, two days after, à ſudden 
and violent ſtorm deſtroyed part of his fleet. This accident 
obliged him to reimbark the beginning of November, after 
| Mezerai, having loſt good part of his troops and ſhips, It is pretended, 
— Francis out of mere generoſity would not proclaim war a- 
gainſt him, whilſt employed in this expedition. It is howe- 
ver difficult to believe that Francis, who actually held intel- 
ligence with Soliman, and afterwards ſcrupled not to make uſe 
of the aſſiſtance of the Turks, ſhould ſcruple to interrupt the 
_ emperor's deſigns againſt the infidels of Africa. 
Affairs o Henry ſaw with pleaſure that the king of France and the 
Scotland. Turks were going to find the emperor employment, which 
Buchanan. yould hinder him from thinking of England. But though 
be was ealy in that reſpect, he was however in ſome pain 
with regard to the king of Scotland, who, though his ne- 
phew, had no reafon to love him, and could eaſily aſſiſt the 
_ Engliſh malecontents, who were very numerous in the nor- 
thern counties. Henry was afraid alſo, that a religious zeal 
would carry that prince to undertake ſomething againſt him, 
\ becauſe he began to ſuffer himſelf to be governed by the 
churchmen, who under colour of perſuading him to deſtroy 
hereſy, ſtrongly attached him to the pope's intereſt, The 
reformed had now been burned many years in Scotland. 
But theſe puniſhments cauſed there the ſame effects as elſe- 
where, that is, they increaſed inſtead of leſſening the num- 
ber, and yet the clergy were till obſtinately bent to 700? 
Burnet, them out with fire and ſword, James V. was a Prue? 
N mu 
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much addicted to his pleaſures, and very greedy of mo- 1541. 
ney. Beſides, he had ſeveral natural ſons whom he could Gyn 
not enrich as he wiſhed, becauſe he had exhauſted his trea- | 
ſure in needleſs expences; There were two parties in his 

court, whereof the one favoured the king of England and 

the reformed, and the other, chiefly conſiſting of church- 

men, was entirely againſt Henry, and continually trove to 

induce the king to extirpate all who ſwerved from the old 

religion. The former endeavoured to perſuade him to imi- 

tate the king of England his uncle, and ſecure a large reve- 

nue by the ſuppreſſion of the abbies. The latter repreſented 

to him, that by ſtrictly executing the laws againſt hereticks, 

he would raiſe by forfeited eftates above a hundred thouſand 

crowns a year. After ſome conſideration, James cloſed 

with the laſt advice, and ſuffering the clergy to take their 

own courſe, there followed in Letland a violent perſe- 

cution o. 1 | PL i 1 
Henry perceiving the king his nephew to be thus governed i 
by perſons wholly addicted to the court of Rome, feared, he fumes his 
would at laſt be led to unite againſt him with the pope and deen of 
emperor. This apprehenſion ſeemed to him the more juſt, i I _ 
2 he could hardly rely any longer on the aſſiſtance of the Scotland. 
king of France, who was wont to direct the court of Scot- Burnet. 
land, becauſe that ancient ally was grown extremely cold to Buchanan, 
him. Whereupon, he reſolved to uſe all his art to gain the | 
king his nephew, and perſuade him to break, like him, with 

the pope. To this end he ſent ambaſſadors to deſire an in- 

terview at Vork, not queſtioning that in an amicable con- 

| ference he ſhould have eloquence enough to perſuade him 


n_ ww _ 


WH to what he pleaſed. James accepted the overture, and pro- James agrees 
miſed to come to York, where Henry went and expected toit. 
bim. But the Scotch eccleſiaſticks and their whole party ſo _ e 
© beſtirred themſelves to prevent this interview, the conſe- 
2 quence whereof they perceived, that they ſucceeded at laſt, 
. and prevailed with the king to find ſome pretence to be ex- 
3 : . . 5 5 ne 
e 0 Ceorge Buchanan, the famous In his writings there appears not only 
1 B Scotch hiſtorian, was in danger at this all the beauty and graces of the Latin 
ume, and would have died with the tongue, but a great vigour of mind 
6 reſt, had not he eſcaped out of priſon, and quickneſs of thought, His ſtile is 
. See his hiſtory of Scotland, I. 14. fo natural and nervous, and his reflec- | 
The ſharpneſs of bis poems againſt the tions on things are ſo ſolid, (beſides his 
p ciergy was the cauſe of his confine- immortal poems) that he is juſtly ſtiled 


ment, He went beyond ſea, and lived the beſt of our modern authors. Bur- 


t twenty years in exile, and was forced net, tom. I. p. 211. 
e do tcarh ſchool moſt part of the time. TE 


h 5 ah A Nen 
3 | | 
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1541. Mean while, Henry, who knew nothing of this change, 
A impatiently waited at York for the day appointed for the in. 
Henry goes terview. In the interval, he iſſued out a proclamation, that 
and ſtays for all who had been aggrieved for want of juſtice by any of 


himatYork, , . $4 Z | 
Proclama- his former miniſters, ſhould come to him and his council for 


tion in fa - redreſs. His aim was to throw all paſt miſcarriages on Crom. 


thej ol well, and put his ſubjects, particularly the northern people, 
Hall, in hopes of better times v. But whilſt he was preparing for 
Stow. the king of Scotland's reception, he received letters of ex- 


Pornet, cuſe that he could not have the honour of waiting upon 


b him. He was extremely provoked, and this refuſal, which 


he deemed an affront, ſoon after cauſed a breach between 
the two kingdoms. But his vexation at this affair was not 


comparable to the unexpected affliction he met with upon his 


return to London. 3 
The queen's Since his laſt marriage, he daily bleſſed God for the hay. 
lewdneſs is pineſs he enjoyed with his queen, and upon all occaſioi; 
1 publickly teſtified his extreme ſatisfaction: nay, during his 
Hollingth. Journey to York, deſiring to give God thanks in a manner 
| Burnet, ſuitable to the ſentiments of his heart, he ordered his con. 
feſſor 4 to draw up a particular thankſgiving, and prayed 
him to join with him in the ſame. All this ſhewed his 
eſteem and tender affection for the queen, who ſeemed to 
have the ſame fondneſs for him. But when he came to 
London, he heard things which it would have been well for 
| Herbert, bim never to have known. Whilſt he was at York, one 
p-. 223. John Laſſels came to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
remained at London, and told him that his ſiſter, an old 
ſervant of the ducheſs dowager of Norfolk, under whole 
care the queen was brought up, ſaid to him, that the queen 
had been very lewd before and ſince her marriage, and that 
two men, among others, namely, Dirham and Mannock ', 
had often enjoyed her. Cranmer communicating the ſecret 
to the lord chancellor, and other privy counſellors, it was 
agreed that the archbiſhop ſhould inform the king of it, as 
ſoon as he returned to London, though they were not igno- 


p In April this year, there broke perſons of Yorkſhire 900l. The erch- 
out a new inſurrection in Yorkſhire, biſhop of York, with three hundred 


which was ſoon ſuppreſſed, During prieſts, 6001, The mayors of Vork, | 


this progreſs, the places the king paſſed Newcaſtle, Hull, 1091. a- piece. Hall, 
through made their ſubmiſſion to him, fol. 244. | | 
thanking him for his pardon, and 4 The biſhop of Lincoln, on No- 

made him the following preſents: vember 1. Herbert, p. 2:8. 8 
Stamford 20], Lincoln 4ol. Boſton r Two of the ducheſs of Norfolk s 
501], Lindſey 300 l. Keſteven, and the domeſticks. Herbert, p. 228. 
church of Lincoln 50 l. The chief | * 
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it of the danger they expoſed themſelves to, if the aceu- 1541. 


ation could not be proved. But on this occaſion it was no 

els dangerous to be ſilent. | Eons 1 
Cranmer not knowing how to execute his commiſſion, Cranmer . 

choſe to ſet it down in writing, and put it in the king's hands N ee 

deliring him to read it in private. Henry took it at firſt for herons 

a calumny, reſolving in himſelf to puniſh the authors ſeverely. Herbert. 

Nay, it was with this view only that he was pleaſed tho- | 

roughly to examine the matter, though with all poſſible ſe- _ 

crecy, for fear of vexing the queen. He ordered therefore Depoſitions 

the lord privy-ſeal to examine Laſſels in private. Laſſels an taken pn 

boldly ſtood to what he had ſaid upon his ſiſter's report," 

who alſo confirmed what ſhe had told her brother. Upon 

theſe depoſitions, ſame pretence was uſed to arreſt Dirham 

and Mannock, who diſcovered in their examination more 

circumflances than were defired. They conſeſſed not only 

that they had lain with the queen, but alſo that three court 

ladies, her confidents, were commonly eye-witneſſ:s to her 

lewd practices. One of the three was the lady Rochford, Several wit. 
who accuſed the lord Rochford her huſband of a criminal dee 

commerce with queen Anne Bullen his litter r. They far- Han”: 

ther depoſed, that the king being at Lincoln, one Cul- Burner. 

peper, by the lady Rochford's means, was brought into the Hollingih. 

queen's chamber at eleven o'clock in the night, and ftaid 

there till four in the morning, and that when he went away 

the queen gave him a gold chain and a fich cap. More- 

over, the queen had taken Dirham into her ſervice, which 

ſhewed ſhe intended to continue the ſame courſe of life. 

The queen at firſt denied all. But in a ſecond exami-The queen's 


| nation the confeſſed u, that before marriage ſhe had pro- copfeſfon. 


ſtituted herſelf to ſeveral men. This confeſſion ſhook * 


king's reſolution, who lamenting his misfortune, could not 
forbear burſting out into tears. In thort, after Dirham, 
Mannock, and Culpeper were condemned to die », he was 
pleaſed the queen's impeachment thould be brought before 


November 2. Herbert, ». 28. letter in lord Herbert, p. 228. Compl. 

t In an original letter ſent rom di- Hiſt. | | 1 7 
vers of the council to William Paget u To the archbithop of Canterbury, 
our ambaſſador then in France, wü it who took the confeſſion of the fame 
in all the circumſtances of the aiiair in writing ſubſcribed with her hand. 
are ſet forth at large, it appears chat Herbert, p. 229, his confeſſion is 
there were three ſundry women one extant in Burnet's Hiſt, Ref, tom. III. 
alter another, that had lain in the Collect. p. 171. whereby it appears 
ſame bed with them when Dirham that ſhe confelied more than enough. 

* with the queen, One of theſe * Dirham and Culpeper were exe- 
women the queen had taken into her cuted at Tyburn, December 10. Hall, 
rice as well as Dirham, See the fol. 245. 


W the 


3 Year 1542. i | Pos 
Act, Pub. The commiſſioners * named by the parliament to ex. 


AV clared her guilty, and petitioned / the king that ſhe might | 


her accom- counteſs of Bridgewater, five other women, and four men, 
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1541. the parliament, which met the 16th of January the ney 


4 2-737 mine the queen, reported, that the facts ſhe was accuſed 
1 542. of, were ſufficiently proved. Whereupon both houſes de- f 


Ackof be puniſhed with death, together with the lady Rochford, 
Salad the accomplice of her lewd practices, the ducheſs dowager of 


queen and Norfolk, the lord William Howard and his lady 25 the 


. for miſpriſion of treaſon, in concealing what they knew of f 
Hall, the queen's vicious life. Here again may be obſerved, the 
Stow. ſervileneſs of the parliament, who did not dare to con- 


Hollingt. demn the queen and her accomplices, without knowing whe- 
5 ther the king would be pleaſed to ſuffer them to be puniſhed, 
They did not proceed in this manner with regard to Anne 
Bullen and the lord Rochford, becauſe the king's authoiity 
was not arrived to that height, as at the time I am ſpeak- 
ing of. The king conſenting they ſhould be puniſhed, they 
were condemned to die by an act of attainder. There was 


* Cranmer, the duke of Suffolk, 
the earl of Southampton, and the bi- 


ſhop of Weſtminſter examined the 
queen, January 28, How much ſhe 
_ confeſſed to them is not very clear, 
neither by the journal nor the act of 
parliament, which only ſays, “ She 


« confeſſed,” without mentioning the 


_ Particulars, Burnet, vol. I, p. 312. 


Journals of parliament, 
Y The bill for her attainder was 


read January 27, for the firſt time; 


and for the ſecond and third times, 
Feb. 6. and 8. Journals of Parl..— 
The act, paſſed in both houſes, began 


with petitioning the king: 1. Not to 


de troubled, ſince it might ſhorten his 


life. 2, To pardon every thing ſpoken 


againſt the queen, 3. That the queen 


and her accomplices might, &c, Burnet, 
tom. I. p. 313. | 


2 Rapin, by miſtake, ſuppoſes theſe 
to be her father and mother, whereas 
they were her uncle and aunt, Her 


father was the lord Edmund Howard. 


As the family of the Howards ſpread 


themſelves into ſeveral branches, in 


order to prevent confuſion, it will be 
proper to inſert here a ſhort genealogi- 


cal account ct that family, which mall 


alſo a very extraordinary clauſe in the act, declaring: “ That 


be carried on in due time. Sir Robert 
Howard (temp. Hen, VI.) married 
Margaret daughter and coheir to Tho- 
mas de Mowbray duke of Norfolk; 
by whom he had John, created duks 
of Norfolk, June 28, 1 Ric, III. and 
ſain afterwards at Boſworth fight, who 
married, 1, Catherine, daughter of 
William lord Molins, by whom he 
had Thomas created earl of Surry, 
1 Rich, III. and reſtored to the ſame 
title 4 Hen, VII, and to that of duke 
of Norfolk 5 Hen, VIII. 2. Mar- 
garet daughter of fir John Chedworth, 
The ſaid Thomas married, firſt, Eli- 
zabeth daughter and ſole heir to fi 
Frederick Tilney, by whom he had 
Thomas the third duke of Norfolk, 
fir Edward knight of the garter and 


high admiral, and Edmund father af 


Catherine, fifth wife of Henry VIII. 
His ſecond wife was Agnes, ſiſter and 
heir of fir Philip Tilney, by whom 
he had William created baron of Ff. 
fingham, March 11. (1 Mary) and 
Thomas who died in the Tower in 1537, | 
where he was confined about Mar- 
garet Douglas daughter of the queen 
of Scotland. Dugdale's Baron. vol. 
II. p. 265-2798. 
eee hee 
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« whoever knew any thing of the incontinence of a queen, 1542. 
« ſhould reveal it under the pains of treaſon : that if the 


king or his ſucceſſors ſhould intend to marry a woman as 

« a virgin, if ſhe not being ſo, did not declare the ſame 

(co the king, it ſhould be high treaſon ; and all who knew 

y « jt, and did not reveal it, were guilty of miſpriſion of trea- 

( ſon: that if the queen or the princeſs of Wales ſhould 

* « procure any by meſſages or words, to know her car- 

w © nally ; or any other by meſſages or words ſhould ſollicit 

4 « them ; they, their counſellors and abettors, are to be ad- 

N « judged high traitors.” “ F 

4 Henry giving his aſſent to the act by his letters patents *, The queen 
. e queen and the lady Rochford were beheaded on Tower- is beheaded, 
1 bn the 72th of February. The queen ſtood to what ſhe — 

de bad confeſſed, concerning the miſcarriages of her former Herbert. 
, life before ſhe was married; but denied upon her ſalvation, Stow. 

1 that ſhe had ever defiled the king's bed. As for the lady 


Rochford, ſhe died unlamented by all. But her death and 
infamy ſerved at leaſt to raiſe again the reputation of the 
ir lord Rochford her huſband, and of queen Anne Bullen, 
whoſe death ſhe procured by her evidence, which her own 
en condemnation cauſed to be univerſally ſuſpected. 


ried The extreme ſeverity of the parliament to the queen's The a& of 
„e. relations was much cenſured by the publick, It was thought parliament | 
i, WH unnatural to puniſh a grandmother for not diſcovering hers | 
0 : b : | ; Burnett. 
and grand-daughter's incontinence“. Accordingly the king mo- 
* cerated the ſeverity, by pardoning her and moſt of thoſe 
h vho were condemned, ſome of whom however remained 
rey, long in priſon. As for the laſt clauſe, which made it 
_ treaſon for a woman, courted by the king, not to reveal 
1. Wl bit loſs of her virginity, it was turned into ridicule. Peo- 
th, ple jeſtingly ſaid, the kings of England for the future could 
only marry widows, there being no reputed maid who would 
0 fir | 6: 4 5 | . . | 
had run the hazard of being attainted of treaſon, in caſe the king 
folk, Wl happened not to like her ©. „ 


and 

er of | 

"= Which he was empowered to do have been inconſiſtent with the rules 
es by this act. He did it Feb. 11. of juſtice or decency, Her parents 
* b It was not her parents (as Rapin ſeem to have been dead before now, 
.* ſepeats here again by miſtake) but her ſeeing there is nothing ſaid of her fa? 
1 erandmother, the old ducheſs of Nor- ther fince 12 Henry VIII. Dugdale, 


Mate | tolk (under whom ihe had been bred) vol. II. p- 272. 5 N 
that people thought was, cruelly dealt This part of the act was after- 

, for not telling the king her grand- wards repealed in the firſt parliament of 

Geughter was à whore, which would Edward VI, | 


Iiz This 
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1542. This affair being ended, the parliament confirmed « an 
act paſſed in Ireland, whereby that iſland was erected into 


500 


Ireland is 
erected into 
2 kingdom. 


Herbert. 


a kingdom. From thenceforward the kings of England in- 


before they were ſtiled only lords e. 


— Before the parliament broke up, the king began in ſome . 
The king meaſure to ſhew his intention to ſeize the colleges and hof. 


_ Hoſpitals, 
Burnet, 


true, the king had prevailed with ſome, who were not bound 


by ſuch expreſs ſtatutes, to reſign their houſes to him. But, 

as he had his eye upon all, an expedient was to be found, 
fr the reſt to follow this example without breaking their oath, 
An ac to To that end, all the local ſtatutes of colleges and hoſpitals 
pave the were annulled by act of parliament, and the governors, pre- 


way. ſidents and fellows were no more to be ſworn to the obſer- 
vance thereof. This obſtacle being removed, a few more 
were ſurrendered to the king. But this affair was not entirely 

finiſhed till 1545, by a much ſhorter method. 1 
Diſpute con- Whilſt the king's affairs were thus tranſacting in the par- 


e f liament, the convocation, which ſat at the ſame time, were 


the bible. 
Burnet. 


be very injurious to the people. Gardiner moved this diſ- 


ſerted among their titles, that of king of Ireland, whereas 


much divided about the new tranſlation of the bible, that 
was going to be publiſhed. Many affirmed, it was full of 
faults, and to ſuffer it to be read before it was reviſed, would 


pute, in hopes the reviſal would take up ſome time, and! 


the king in the mean while alter his mind f. His party was 
ſo numerous, that he would have carried his point, if Cran- 
mer, who perceived his defign, had not moved the king to 


refer 


keep or ſhoot with any gun. 3 That 


d January 23, as appears by the | - 
| | no man ſhall be juſtice of aſſize in the 


journals. | 
* Among other acts, theſe that fol- 


low were alſo then made: 1, That 
perſons, who by privy tokens and coun- 
terfeit letters, deceitfully obtain any 
money, goods, or chattels, ſhall ſuffer 
ſuch puniſhment (except death) as ſhall 
be appointed by thoſe before whom 
they are convicted. 2. That no per- 
ſon, except what has lands, tenements, 
fees, annuities, or offices, to the year- 
ly value of one hundred pounds, ſhall 


eth. 4. By another, the court of ſur- 


veyors of the king's lands is ſettled. | 
And 5. the puniſhment of thoſe that 


are guilty of murder, or bloodſhed, 
within the verge of the king's court, 
Statut. 33 Henry VIII. ; 
f Gardiner had a fingular conceit. 


He fancied there were many words in 
the New teſtament of ſuch majeſty, 


that they were not to be OT 
| | by 


county where he was born, or dwell- | 
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refer the peruſing of the tranſlation to the two univerſities, 1542. 
where he had much more intereſt then in the convocation, wars 
ceyeral biſhops ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, and ſome even e- 
tered a proteſtation againſt its. But all ſignified nothing, 
fince the king declared it to be his pleaſure: nay, he granted, Ack. Pub. 
the 12th of March, a privilege to a London bookſeller ® to“ IV. p.745. 
print the bible in Engliſh. This gives occaſion to preſume, 

the univerſities reviſed not the tranſlation, ſincc it was im- 

poſſible they ſhould have examined it in ſo ſhort a ſpace. 

The king wanted money for the war with Scotland, onThe king 
which he was entirely bent, but durſt not aik the commons, wants the | 
Not that he doubted of ſucceſs, but was afraid of alienating offer him a 
the hearts of his ſubjects, who were much more tender of ſubſdy; 
mat ers of intereſt thin of all others. He wiſhed the com- 
mons would voluntarily offer him money, without being 
alked, It was in order to gain their affection, that he com-g,,,, 
manded a ſheriff to be impriſoned for arreſting a member Hollingh, 


of parliament i, and offered to leave it to them to puniſh 


him as they thought fit. On the other hand, he every 
where borrowed money to let them fee his neceſſity *. But but they do 
for once the commons feigned not to underſtand this lan- net. 


WT cuage, being. unwilling to introduce the pernicious cuſtom 
of granting the king ſubſidies unaſked. Beſides, as they were 


yet ignorant of the deſign of a war with Scotland, they ſaw 

no occaſion to offer him money. So, the parliament broke 

up without granting the king any thing, except the act con- 

cerning the colleges and hoſpitals, which was a ſeed, the 

fruit whereof he was to gather in due ſealon. 
The war with Scotland being refolved, Henry ſent ſir e endea- 

William Paget to France, to ſound Francis I. and try tovours to 

hinder him by ſome treaty from aſſiſting the king of Scotland. _— 

The ambaſſador's inſtructions were, to demand of the France from 

king of France, that the t:caty of perpetual peace between aſſiſting 

France and England ſhould be renewed. Francis eaſily nen- 

perceived there was ſome hidden myſtery in the Overture. Burnet, 


As he knew Henry was diſpleaſed with the king of Scotland, t. III. 155. 


but muſt Rand in the Engliſh bible as 
they were in the Latin. A hundred 
of theſe he put into a writing which 
was read in convocation, His defign 
was viſibly to make the tranſlation un- 


intelligible to the people. Some of 


theſe words were, eccleſia, penitentia, 
Ontritus, Juſtitia, juſtificatio, idiota, 
tlementa, baptizare, martyr, ſacramen- 
tum, ſimulachrum, gloria, &c. Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 314. 

t All the biſhops of the province of 


| ſubſidy, P. 383. 
I | 


Canterbury, except Ely and St, Da- 
vid's, proteſted againſt it, Burnet, p. 
315. | 


h Antony Marlar. Rymer, tom, 


XIV. P · 745. 


i George Ferrers, member for Ply- 
mouth, Follingſh, p. 955. 


k Stow ſays, he took in May a loan 
of money of all ſuch as were valued at 


fifty pounds or upwards in the book of 


13 he 


// A i KI at 4 
1542. he did not doubt that he deſired the peace to be renewed. | 
on purpoſe to inſert in the new treaty ſome article to tic 

up his hands, and prevent him from aiding his ally. He 
anſwered therefore, that it was needleſs to renew the treaty, 
the conditions whereof the king of England had not per- 
formed. The ambaſſador replied, there was no fort of terms 
in the treaty of peace, and conſequently his maſter could not 
be accuſed of breaking them. But this diſpute was entirely 
founded on a miſtake. The ambaſſador underſtood by the 
treaty of peace, a private treaty of one ſingle article, namely, 
that there ſhould be a perpetual peace between France and 
England. But Francis meant ſome other treaties ſigned the 
| ſame day, and which belonged to the firſt, though this was 
written apart, It was this ſeparate treaty which Henry | 
wanted to renew, imagining he ſhould thereby hinder Frahcis 
from aſſiſting the king of Scotland. But Francis did not de- 
ſign that, under this pretence, Henry ſhould be ſuffered to 
cruſh an antient ally of France, and France not be able to 
oppoſe it. On the contrary, he deemed it a manifeſt breach 
of the peace, to attack his allies without any juſt cauſe, E 
Mean while, as neither would mention the king of Scot- | 
land, though both had him in their thoughts, Francis, to | 
embarraſs Henry, demanded, purſuant to the former treaties, | 
his affiſtance to recover the Milaneſe, Henry required on 
his part, that Francis, according to his promiſe, ſhould 
aboliſh the papal authority in France, ' heſe reciprocal 
demands were more apt to produce a breach than a re- 
newal of the treaties. Beſides the Engliſh had already be- 
gun hoſtilities, by ſeizing ſome French ſhips which were 
ſuppoſed to be pyrates, and the French had detained ſome 
Engliſh veſſels by way of reprifal. So, the ambaſſador hav- 
ing taken his leave without effecting any thing, reported to 
bis maſter, that the king of France was ill inclined to bim; 
that is, he would not, without oppoſing it, ſuffer the king 
of Scotland to be oppreſſed. This was the meaning of 
Francis's being ill affected to England, he being at that! 
time very far from wiſhing a war with the Engliſh, fince 
he was juſt going to begin another which he much more 
o „% 
Erbe ef. Francis was ſo provoked at all the emperor's artifices, 
France o that, to proclaim war againſt him, he only ſtaid to ſec him 
the diet e? ſo embroiled with the Smalcaldick league, that there ſhould 
Seda. be no more hopes of agreement. To foment the diſſention, 
he had ſent ambaſſadors to the diet aſſembled at Spire, in 


February, under colour of clearing himſelf from the pretend. 
88 8 
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d calumnies he was aſperſed with, and particularly from 1542. 
the imputation of making an alliance with the Turks, His 
ambaſſadors complained to the diet, in very ftrong terms, of 

the murder of Rincon and Fregoſa, pretending that Rincon 

was ſent to Conſtantinople, only to difſuad. Soliman from 

his deſign of carrying war into Germany. However, in the 

ſequel of their diſcourſe, they would have perſuaded the Ger- 

man princes, that it was their intereſt to fortify their fron- 

tier towns and abandon Hungary to the Turks. So their 
preſence at the diet having Produced no gr. effect, 
returned very diſſatisfied. 

Shortly after their departure, the pope” s nuncio alfred to The pope 
the diet, in his maſter's name, a council at Trent. The ee 
catholicks gladly accepted the offer, and thanked the nuncio. Trent. 82 
But the proteſtants rejected it, becauſe they would not have Heat, 

a council called by their adverſary, and in a ſuſpicious place, 
ſince the city of Trent belonged to the king of the Romans. 
The diet however ended to the emperor's and Ferdinand's 

ſatisfaction, after having unanjmouſlly reſolved to give them 
a powerful afliſtance, under the conduct of the elector of 
Brandenburg. 

Though the ee refuſed the pope's offer, Paul III. The calling 
called a "council at Trent for November following, by a of the coun- 
bull of the 22d of May. But this was only to amuſe the © ef Freut. 
word. He knew that when a war between the emperor and 
France was going to commence, there would be obſtacles 
enough to hinder the council from aſſembling. 

And indeed at this very time Francis I. was bringing five Francis in 
armies into the held, to attack the emperor in five places vdes the 
at once; namely, in Rouſillon, Luxemburg, Piedmont, gf 8 
Flanders and Brabant. But the ſucceſs anſwered not his Belhi. 
expectations. The great effort he made this year to invade erde 
his enemy, ſerved only to difable him to do the like again . 
when he came himſelf to be attacked. The dauphin be— 
ſieged Perpignan in vain, 1 he duke of Orleans his brother 
took Luxemburg and Montmedy : but theſe places were re- 
taken before the end of the campaign. As for the other three 


armies, they performed nothing conſiderable, 


Whilſt Francis was vainly endeavouring to be revenged Henry 1 
of the emperor, Henry came to a final reſolution to make ſolves upon 
war upon Scotland, De had been in hopes, that in the ex- War unh 

Scotland, 

pected conference with the king his nephew, he {ſhould pychonas, 
perſuade him to renounce the papal authority, and was ex- Eerbert, - 
tremely concerned to fee himſelf diſaprointed. This affair Burnet. 
emed to him of the utmoſt importance, becauſe. not hav- 
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king of Scotland in the propoſed conference. 


THE HISTORY 
15 42. ing much to fear from abroad, where the naval forces were 
ry not comparable to his, Scotland was the only country which 


could give him any uneaſineſs. From thence alone could 
the Engliſh malecontents receive any ſuccours, and he re- 
membered with terror, the danger he ſhould have run when 
the rebels were in arms in the north, had they been ſup- 
ported by a Scotch army. In this war therefore upon Scot- 


land, his aim was not to make conqueſts, but to bend the 


king of Scotland to his will by force, ſince he could not 
do it by fair means This he deemed abſolutely neceſſary, 
in order to procure a ſettled peace. 
thern rebellion, the junctures were very favourable to him; 
for, being then in firit union with France, king James 
could not engage to ſupport the Engliſh male- contents 


without Francis's conſent, who inſtead of approving ſuch'a 


deſign, would have rather diverted him from it. But af- 
fairs were now upon another foot, ſince Henry could no lon- 
ger rely upon the king of France's ſriendſhip. It is true, that 
prince was not much to be feared, whilſt at war with the 


_ Emperor; but he conſidered that the equality of theſe two 
monarch's forces would probably oblige them to make peace 


very ſoon, and this peace, in which no doubt the pope would 
interpoſe, neceſſarily be to his prejudice; nay, it was a 


_ queſtion whether it would not occaſion a league againſt him, 


and the king of Scotland join in it. In that caſe, England 


could be invaded in the north with the more eaſe, as the 


northern counties were moſt inclined to rebel. It was there- 
fore of very great conſequence to Henry to gain the king of 


Scotland to his intereſt, ſince, being ſecured from that fide, 


an invaſion was not much to be feared, which he looked upon 

as impoſſible, conſidering the ſuperiority of his naval forces. 
He had intended to make uſe of two ways to gain the 

The firſt way 


was, to fhow. him that it was in his power to ſecure to him 


the ſucceſſion of the crown of England, aſter his ſon Ed- 


ward, or remove him from it, ſince by the act of parlia- 
ment made for that purpoſe, he could call to the ſucceſſion 


his daughters Mary and Elizabeth, or exclude them for ever. 


In the "former caſe, king James ould not pretend to the 


crown, till after the poſterity of theſe two princeſies was ex- 


tint; but in the latter caſe, he came immediately aſter 
prince Edward. As therefore to gain two degrees, was a 
conſiderable advantage for the king of Scotland, Henry ho- 

The ſecond 


ped he would not be ſo unwiſe as to ſtight it. 


way he deſigned to make uſe of to win that prince, was to 
lay 


At the time of the nor- 
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into this opinion univerſally ſpread in England, ſince he ſpeaks 
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lay before him the advantages which would accrue to him 1542. 


in caſe he renounced the pope, as well by reaſon of the fax. 
cility this would give him,. to ſucceed to the crown of Eng- 

land, if there ſhould be occaſion, as by the riches he would 

acquire in ſuppreſſing the monaſteries of Scotland. As James 

was very greedy of money, Henry did not queſtion ſucceed- 

ing by this ſecond means, though the firit ſhould prove in- 

effectual. He was therefore extremely vexed to ſee himſelf _ 
diſappointed of his hopes, by the king his nephew's refuſal _ 

to meet him at York, He found, the new queen had too - 

great an influence over him, and even ſuſpected it to be the 

effect of the intrigues of the pope, the emperor, and per- 

haps the king of France. So, deſpairing to ſucceed in his 

project by fair means, he reſolved to try to accompliſh it by 

force. | 8 . . Cry: 
Scotland was little able to reſiſt England without the aſ- The deſign 
ſiſtance of France. But Francis was ſo employed, that there f this war, 
was no likelihood of his interpoſing in the quarrel. Henry | 

hoped therefore, if he could gain at firſt ſome advantage, he 
ſhould render the Scots leſs intractable, and more eaſily diſ- 
poſe the king his nephew to hearken to his propoſals. Thus 
the war he intended to wage with Scotland was properly de- 
ſigned to oblige the Scots to a compliance with his deſires, 
and not founded upon caprice only, or to be revenged of 

the affront he received, as the hiſtorians pretend. However, Hollingſh. 

as he could not diſcover the real motives without doing him- 

ſelf a prejudice, he pretended a violation of the truce, 

James's denial of ſome lands of ſmall value lying on the fron- 

tiers, and his reception of ſome Engliſh rebels. But as all Ne ,..;... 

this was not very capable of deceiving the world, he be- the preten- 

thought himſelf of reviving the old pretenſions of the kings 2 to the 
of England to the ſovereignty of Scotland. To that pur- of Scodar!. 
poſe, he ſet out a long declaration, in which was inſerted the Declaration 


memorial largely ſpoken of in the reigns of Edward I. and upon that 
Henry VII. containing the pretended proofs of the homage, Hall. 


Scotland had formerly paid to England. The declarations fol. 247. 
was however ſo ambiguouſly expreſſed, that it plainly appear- Burnet 
ed, Henry was willing to have it in his power to quit his 
pretenſions without injuring his honour, It is entirely needleſs 

to repeat the contents of the memorial. It will ſuffice to ob- 

ſerve, that the Engliſh writers ſpeak of it as if the ſove- 
reignty of the kings of England over Scotland was there de- 
monſtrated, and the bare citation of it ſufficient to carry the 

cauſe, Doctor Burnet, though a Scotchman, ſeems to give 


of 
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1542, Of this memorial in his Hiftory of the reformation without 
making any remarks. Perhaps he did not think proper to com- 
bat the ſentiments of the Engliſh without any neceſſity, in 
reſpect to his hiſtory. 24 01 
War with Henry publiſhed not his declaration till his army was juſt 
" entering Scotland. His deſign was to ſurprize the Scots, 
Herbert, Which he believed the more eaſy, as there appeared to be no 
Rs Juſt cauſe of breach between the two kingdoms. However, 
king James hearing that ſoldiers were raiſing in England, put 
himſelf in a'poſture of defence, in caſe he ſhould be attack- *' 
ed. In the mean while, he ſent two ambaſſadors ! to the 
king his uncle, to ſee to content him if poſſible, or at leaſt 
Bachanan, to gain time till the king of France could aſſiſt him. The 
ambaſſadors were long detained at the court of England up- 
on frivolous pretences, and whilſt Henry was making his 
preparations, he gave them no anſwer. Nay, they were not 
ſuffered to return but with the army which was to enter 
their country, under the command of the duke of Norfolk =, 
and where they were as priſoners. Two other ambaſſadors 
of Scotland who were going to London, meeting the Engliſh 
upon their march, wete allo detained till the army arrived at 
| Eo, On VV 
Hall. Mean while, king James hearing the duke of Norfolk 
_ was marching towards the north at the head of twenty thou- 
Byrnet, ſand men, ſent a body of ten thouſand to the frontiers, un- 
der the command of George Gordon, expecting the reſt of 
the troops who were marching from ſeveral] parts to join him. 
But Gordon could not hinder the duke of Norfolk from en- 
tering Scotland about the end of October n, and ravaging # 
the country north of the Tweed. After this ſhort expedi- 
_ an, tion, the Engliſh army retired to Berwick, the ſeaſon, which 
Lader, was now very bad, preventing them from advancing any far- 
ther. In the mean time, king James ordered the lord Max- 
well to march with fifteen thouſand men, whilſt the Engliſh 8 
Were retiring to Berwick, The Scots pretend, upon the news 
Cheng of of Maxwell's march, the Engliſh retreated in ſuch confuſion 
| dae er Ls that they might have been eaſily defeated, if Gordon had 
fight, ventured to attack them, and that the king was extremely 
angry with him for this diſappointment. However, James | 
heading his army in perſon held a council of war, and ap- 


T The biſhop of Orkney, and James berland, Surrey, Hertford, Angus, Rut- 
Liermouth, maſter of his houſhold. land; and fir Anthony Brown, maſter 
Hall, fol. 254. | pf the horſe to the king, ſir John Gage, 

m The duke was accompanied with comptroller to the houſhold, &c. Ibid, 
the earls of Shrewſbufy, Derby, Cum u October 21, Ibid. 


peared 


and without meeting any reſiſtance flew great numbers, 
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contrary, the danger to which the kingdom would be expo- 


ſed in caſe of a defeat was ſtrongly repreſented to him. In The nobles 


refuſe to 


follow him. 
nobles told him, they would not obey him, if without any Buchanan. 


neceſſity he obſtinately expoſed the kingdom to ſo manifeſt a 
hazard. This oppoſition threw him into a fury. He ſwore 


ſhort, as he would not alter his reſolution, the generals and 


he would puniſh their diſobedience, and called them all trai- 
tors, ſince they hindered him from obtaining, as he thought, 


a certain victory. Cardinal Beaton inſpired him with this 
notion, by telling him, it was impoſſible for ſuch hereticks 
as the Engliſh to conquer him. The truth is, James was 


a little diſturbed in his mind, ever fince he had unjuſtly put 
to death a nephew of the duke of Albany, whoſe apparition 


was ever preſent to his imagination. So being extremely 

troubled to be thus diſobeyed, he left the command of the 

army to the lord Maxwell, with orders to march towards 

the enemy, and remained himſelf within diſtance to join him, 

in caſe there was occaſion to fight. But a few days after He gives the 


as he was extremely incenſed with his generals, and greatly 


miſtruſted them, he gave a commiſſion in form to Uliver 
Sincl ir his minion, to command the amy. The new ge- Buchanan, 
neral, very unht for ſuch a poſt, repairing to the camp, v 


cauſed his patent to be publickly read, at which all were of- 


fended. This bred ſuch diſcontent among the troops, that 


they began to diſband, when a body of five hundred Eng- 
liſh horſe appeared on a hill, where they were poſted to watch 
the motions of the enemy. This ſight increaſed the confu- 
ſion among the Scotch troops, who imagined the whole Fng- 
liſh army was approaching to give battle. In this condition, Rout of the 
being without a general, fince Maxwell's commiſſion was Scotch 
_ revoked, and none would obey Sinclair, they choſe to retire Buchanan. 


in a fright, which permitted them not to look back and db- 


507 
peared fully reſolved to give battle, let what would be the 1 542. 
conſequence, But he was alone of that opinion. On the 


command of 
the army to 
Sinclair. 


Hey. 


ſerve the ſmall number of their enemies. The Engliſh horſe Hau. 


ſeeing them fly with ſuch precipitation, cloſely purſued them, 


priſoners ſeven lords, two hundred gentlemen, eight hundred 
ſoldiers, with four and twenty pieces of ordnance e. Ne— 


ver was victory io eaſily won. Among the chief priſoners ; 
were the eails of Glencairn and Caſſilis, the lords Maxwell, 
Somerville, Oliphant, Gray, and Oliver Sinclair the wg 


favourite. 


„The battle or rencounter happened on November 25. Idem. fol, 2 5 5. | 


The 


Stow. 
Hollingſh. 
took Burnet. 
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1542, The news of this rout threw king James into a diſmal 
a om melancholy, to which he was already too much inclined, 
Death of the He fancied, his generals and nobles had betrayed him, and 

i, ko in that belief, reſolved to put moſt of them to death. His 
Buchanan. vexation was {til} increaſed, upon hearing that a herald, ſent 

Hall, by the duke of Norfolk, was murdered by an Englith re. 


fugee. He immediately feared the ill conſequences of ſuch 


an accident, after his late misf.,rtune. So imagining it would 


be impoſſible to free himſelf from his preſent embarraſſment, 
he could not withſtand his immoderate grief, which brought 
- Birth of the him to his grave the 14th of December 1542. His death 
33 happened ſeven days aſter the birth of a princefs called Ma- 
Buchanan. Ty, of whom his queen was delivered, and who was his only 
heir. A little before he loſt two ſons in one day. 
Henryorders Henry not knowing what paſſed in Scotland, had ordered. 
3 the Scotch priſoners to be brought to London, where they 
broucht to Arrived the nineteenth of December v. The next day à they 
Londen. were conducted through the city from the Tower, (where 
3 they had been confined) to Weſtminſter, where the king was 
Holm Pleaſed to ſee and talk with them. He expoſtulated with 
Herbert, them, ſor having by their pernicious counſels perſuaded their 
__ king to quarrel with him, and told them they juſtly bore 

the puniſhment of a war raiſed by themſclves, Neverthe- 

leſs, as he intended to make uſe of tiem to procure ſuch 

3 peace as he defired, he ended his diſcourſe with ſome 

obliging expreſſions, and granted them more liberty, by put- 
n ing them in the cuſtody of ſeveral noblemen, The ear] 
p. 959. of Calſilis had the good fortune t) fall into the hands of 
Buna. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to receive from him dur- 
ing his ſhort ſtay at London, ſuch inſtructions as induced 


him to embrace the reformation when he returned to his own 


country, | | | Tits 
b A few days after ”, the news of the birth of Mary prin- 
a match be- ceſs of Scotland, and of the king her father's death arriving 
tween his together, Henry thought it a favourable juncture to unite 


ſon and the N x * 3 
55 Scotland to England by marrying his ſon Edward to the new 


of Sectland. Queen of Scotland. He cauſed the c:ptive lords to be ſound- 


He ſends eq, and finding them inclined to ſecond the overture, ſet 


ry Some them at liberty, on condition they would give hoſtages: for 
Hell. their return, in cafe the project of the marriage did not 
Stow. ſucceed. This condition being accepted, they were con- 
Hollingſh, | 
p Being conducted by fir Henry Sa- Srſt, Hall, fol. 265. Stow, p. 583. 
vil, and ſir Thomas Wentworth. Her- r December 22. Hollingihed, p. 
bert, p. 224» p . 959. | | | 
3 Two days after, viz, the twenty 
5 ducted 
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duged to Newcaſtle, from whence they returned into their 1542. 
country. We ſhall ſec preſently what was the event of this.??? 
project, = 1 8 8 44 
The parliament of England meeting the twenty ſecond of 1543. 
January granted the king a ſubſidy e, as well for his charges 

in the war with Scotland, as for his other occaſions. By The parlia- 


ment grants 


that was meant a war with France, of which there was no the Ass 1 
longer room to doubt, ſince the king was upon the point of ubgdy. 
concluding a league with the emperor. The union which Herbert. 
was going to be formed between theſe two monarchs, was 
Ike to be ſo favourable to the adherents of Rome and the 

old religion, that they queſtioned not but the deſtruction of 

the reformation in England was approaching. However, at 

this very time they had the mortification to ſee an act of par- 


liament paſſed, which much checked their hopes. The act An act al- 


moved and at length obtained by Cranmer ran, that lords, 3 


entlemen, merchants, might have in their houſes an Eng- private 


liſh bible, with ſome other religious books, mentioned in the houſes, 


act, for the inſtruction of their families, But it was expreſly Naanet. 


ſorbid to print, ſell, buy, or keep any other religious books, 


and to preach or ſpeak againſt the ordinance of the year 15 ;0, 5 
There was alſo a very conſiderable clauſe in the ſtatute, Advantage. 


that the offenders, if eccleſiaſticks, ſhould not be condemned eus clauic ts 


perſons ac- 


to be burnt till the third offence ; and the puniſhment of the cuſed of 


laity, not extend beyond forfeiture of goods and chattels hereſy, 


and perpetual impriſonment. ] Moreover, the act allowed 

the party accuſed to bring witneſſes for his own purgation, 
which had never been practiſed before in the caſe of hereſy, 
Laſtly, It was enacted, that the accuſed ſhould be tried with- = 
in a year at fartheſt after the indiciment. But on the other power 


hand, the law of the fix articles was confirmed, and the granted the 


king to re- 


parliament left it in the king's power to annul or alter at thigagh, - 


the act at his pleaſure. By this laft clauſe the king Mill 


continued to be maſter of the lives of the reforme.!, ſince by 


This ſubſidy was as follows : every lings ; from 10 l. to 5 1. ſixteen- pence; 


perſon worth in goods 20 l. and up- 
wards, paid two ſhillings; from 20 l. 
to 101, ſixteen pence ; from 19 J. to 
1, eight-pence ; from 5 l. to 20 5, 
our-pence, And for lands, fees, and 
annuities, they paid according to this 
rate: they that were worth 20 J. and 
upwards, paid three ſhillings in the 


pound ; from 20 l. to 101, two fhil- 


and they that were worth from 5 1, 
to 20 8. paid eight-pence in the pound; 
all thefe were doubled on ſtrangers. 


The clergy alſo granted a ſubſidy of fix 
ſhillings in the pound; and every prieſt 
having but an annual ſtipend, was to 


pay fix ſhillings and eight-pence, Theſe 


ſeveral ſubſidies were to be paid in three 
years, Stow, p. 58 5. | 


repealing 
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1543, Tepealing this act, he could proſecute them upon the former 
way NRatutes *, . W ts 
Henty con- A fortnight after the parliament broke up, Henry con- 
_— "Wo cluded with the emperor a league, which however was not 
theemperor, Publiſned till June. It was not the intereſt of England, that 
Act. Pub, the king ſhould join with the emperor to render him more 
XIV. p. 768. powerful, He was already but too potent. On the contra- 
February 11. . | 2 
Hall. ry, it would have been much more proper, in order to keep 
Herbert. the balance even, to have aſſiſted France. At leaſt, it is un- 
Bornet. deniable that a neutrality would have been advantageous to 
the Engliſh. But the king's paſſion ran counter to the na- 
tion's intereſt, He was extremely diſſatisfied with Francis 
Reaſons of Upon ſeveral accounts. In the firſt place, he obſerved in 
Henry's him a great indifference for his concerns, ever fince he had 


being diſ- FR 8 | of 
plealed with not wanted his aſſiſtance. Secondly, He perceived at length, 


Francis, that all his promiſes to renounce, like him, the papal autho- * 


Herbert, rity tended only to amuſe him. He knew, Francis on ſeve- 
r. 23% ral occaſions had blamed his conduct with reſpect to reli- 
gion, and ridiculed his marriages. In the next place, he paid 

neither the yearly penſion of a hundred thauſand crowns, 

nor that of ten thouſand for the ſalt of Brouage, though bound 

by divers treaties. As for the debt of two millions, Francis 


indeed could produce acquittances for good part of that fum, 


but then Henry had received no money, the acquittances be- 
ing in lieu of the ſuccours he had voluntarily promiſed to lend 


him in his former wars. However, there was a round ſum 


ſtill left unpaid, and the debtor never endeavoured to ſatisfy 


him. Moreover, Henry had preſented the king of France 


with what was due to him from the emperor, ſolely on 


condition he would perform the treaties, and complained, 


Francis had not been punctual. But what moſt offended 

Henry was, the obſtacles Francis had raiſed him in Scotland 
by means of a faction, which openly oppoſed his deſigns. 
Here was ſufficient cauſe for a breach, if the nation's inter- 
eſt had been the ſame with the king's. But in ſuch an op- 


poſition, ſeldom does it happen that the people's advantage 


prevails over the ſovereign's. Henry reſolved therefore to 
make the king of France ſenſible, that it was worth his while 
to have ſhown a greater regard for him, and to that end, 


t In this parliament, an a& was other for empowering perſons that are 


made for authociſing the county and not common ſvrgeons to miniſter me- 


chy of Cheſter to ſend, each, two re- dicines, notwithſtanding the Statute 3. 
_ Pteſ ntatives in parliament; which Henry VIII. 
they uſed not to do before. And an- 


choſe 
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OF ENGLAND. 511 
choſe to be reconciled with the emperor, and join in a league 1543. 
with him. a | 1 T3 Ge 
Charles V. deſired nothing more earneſtly. He plainly The adyan- 
ſaw that with the aſſiſtance of England, he ſhould ſoon bring — A2 
the king of France to reaſon, and deſtroy all his hopes of the empe- 
recovering Milan by arms. His conſtant fear of Henry's uni- ror's fide. 
ting with France and the German proteſtants, cauſed him to 
conſider the alliance with England as what would enable him 
to accompliſh his ambitious deſigns. He found his account 
much better in hindering Francis from ſetting foot again in 
Italy, and in ſubduing the proteſtants, than in executing or 
rather in trying to execute the pope's ſentence againſt Henry, 
an undertaking which, probably, would not have ended to 
his honour. Beſides, the death of queen Catherine his aunt _ 
had much leſſened and it may be entirely ſtifled his deſire to 
revenge her. So, at the very time he was complaining to all 
the princts of Europe that Francis held private intelligence 
with the infidels, he ſcrupled not to court the alliance of an 
excommunicated king, who, according to the principles of 
the Romiſh church, ought not to have been looked upon with 
leſs horror than the Turk. One ſingle difficulty retarded the 
concluſion of this alliance. The emperor would have Mary, Difculty 
queen Catherine's daughter, acknowledged for legitimate, bonne 
which Henry obſtinately refuſed. Nay, he could not grant ee 
it without condemning his divorce with Catherine, and all Burnet. 
his proceedings upon that occaſion. He promiſed however, 
that purſuant to the power granted him by parliament, he 
would give Mary a place in the ſucceſſion, but would never. 
conſent, this article ſhould be inſerted in the treaty. The 
emperor's friends in England adviſed him to be ſatisfied with!!!“ 3 
this verbal promiſe, apprehenſive as they were that the league, 
from whence they expected preat advantages, would be de- 
layed by this obſtacle. Bonner biſhop of London, who 
had been ſent into Spain fur the negotiation, willingly and 
ardently endeavoured to accompliſh it, in hopes that an 
union between the emperor and the king, would re-eſta- 
bliſh religion in England upon the fame foot as before the 
_ divorce, „„ 

The treaty was therefore concluded at London the eleventh Teas of 
of February 1543. It contained a league for England only league be- 
with what Henry held in Picardy ; and on the emperor's part, ©" Jags : 
tor the provinces of the Low Countries under his dominion a, > cake 

| | | without 
v The places and dominions men- kingdoms of Fnglaad and Ireland, the 


fioned on king Hepry's part, are, the iſlands of Wight, Jerſey, Guernticy, 
| | * 0 on 1 and 
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1543. 
— 
Act. Pub. | 
NIV.p.768, 
' Herbert. 
P · 236. 
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without any mention of Spain or Germany, The league was 
to this effect : Þ nin cb AREA 

That the emperor and the king of England ſhould ſend 
ambaſſadors to the king of France to declare to him, that 


by his ſolicitations only the Turks had invaded Chriſtendom, 


That therefore the two confederate mon2rchs exhorted him 


to break his alliance with the Infidels, to hold them for ene. 


mies, and renounce his correſpondence with them. That 
they demanded moreover, ke ſhould ſatisfy the damages done 


to Chriſtendom, by his calling in thoſe cruel enemies. That 2 
he ſhould give over the war he had begun in ſeveral places, 
that the emperor might apply himſelf to the defence of 


Chriſtendom. That he ſhould cauſe the town of Maran, 


taken by the Turks, to be reſtored to king Ferdinand, and 


to the emperor, Caſtro- novo, which they had beſieged witk 


the aid of twelve French gallies. That he ſhould repair the 


loſſes the Germans had ſuſtained by the Turkiſh invaſion, 
Laſtly, that he ſhould ſatisfy the king of England for what- 
ever he owed him, and give him ſecurity for the payment of 


the hundred thouſand crowns, . | 

After theſe preliminaries, the two confederate monarchs 
agreed, that they would not make peace or truce but upon 
theſe conditions : that Francis ſhould pay the king of Eng- 


land whatever was due to him, and for ſecurity of the an- 


nual penſion, ſurrender into his hands the earldom of Pon- 


thieu, Boulogne, Montreuil, Ardres, and Terouenne, free 


from all homage, for which however Henry ſhould conſent 
that the yearly revenucs thence ariſing ſhould be in lieu of 
the penſion. Moreover, that Francis ſhould reſtore to the 


_ emperor the duchy of Burgundy. 


That if the king of France ſhould delay but ten days to 


accept theſe conditions, the two confederate monarchs ſhould 


proclaim war againſt him, with a declaration that they 


would never make peace till the king of England was in 


poſſeſſion of Normandy, Guienne, and the kingdom of 


France, and the emperor of Abbeville, Amiens, Bray, | 


Corbeil, Peronne, Ham, St. Quinty, and the whole duchy 
of Burgundy, _ 9 5 . | 


and Man; the caſtle and earldom of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, 
Guyſnes, and the towns of Calais and Hanow, Artois, Limburg, Luxemburg, 
| Berwick: and on the eryperor's part, Namur, Frieſeland, the countries of 
are named, the kingdom of Spain Dureſſel, Utrecht, aud Mechlin, Ry- 
Lregna Hiſpaniarum] the provinces of mer's Fad, tom, XIV. p. 769, 770. 


_ Laſtly, | 
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Laſtly, They agreed, that each ſhould take the field, and 1543. 
Invade France with twenty five thouſand 1 of whom Ave — 


thouſand ſhould be cavalry v. 

Theſe were vaſt projects. But theſe princes were too 
wiſe to imagine, that with twenty hve thouſand men each, 
they were able to conquer France. It is likely therefore, 
they agreed in the treaty to bring into the field fo ſmall a 
number of troops, only to engage Francis to make prepara- 
tions accordingly. And indeed we ſhall ſee hereafter, that 
they invaded France with above a hundred thouſand men. 


One of the chief reaſons why Henry joined in a league nent 1 
with the emperor was to find the king of France ſo much chief aim. 


employment at home, that it ſhould not be in his power to 


break his meaſures for the union of Scotland with England, 
by a marriage between Mary and prince Edward. Henry 


had this affair extremely at heart, and very juſtly, -as it is eaſy 


o imagine. But unhappily for him, there“ was a queen 
MY cowager in Scotland of the houſe of Lorrain, and a cardi- 
nal archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who being both devoted to 
France and the pope, laboured with all their power to defeat 


his projects. As the affairs of Scotland will be very ſoon 
intermixt with thoſe of England, it is abſolutely e to 


ſee what paſſed in that country, after the death of James V. 
without which it would be very difficult to underſtand what 
will be ſaid hereafter. 


After the deceaſe of James V. Scotland was in a very ill Airs of 
ſituation. The late king had not ſettled the regency during Scotland. 


his daughter's minority. The next heir to Mary was James, 


Hamilton ear] of Arran, a perſon of a mean genius, a lover 
of books and eaſe, but little capable of managing the pub- 


lick affairs, and fill leſs thoſe of war *. He had thown 
ſome inclination for the new religion, and thereby rendered 
himſelf as much ſuſpected and odious to the clergy, as a- 
greeable to thoſe who had embraced the reformation, The 
queen dowager, ſiſter to the cardinal of Lorrain and the 
duke of Guiſe, had an extreme averſion to the reformed. 


This averſion was cheriſhed by cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, a violent and cruel man, who had already 
given ſeveral proofs of his barbarous temper towards thoſe 


who embraced the new religion. Moſt of the lords who by 
their counſels could have ſupported thy ſtate in ſuch a 


. 


- W And alſo each of them ſhould fit * This is 1 b- 3 of 


out ſhips, with two or three thouſand him. Rs pin. 
armed men, IE, . 77 5. 
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1543. junctute, were either ſlain in the late rout, or in the hands o 
wy the Engliſh. But though they had been alive or in Scotland, 


been ſuch a diviſion among the nobles, that what one moved 


England in the kingdom, and which were continued by dif. | 
ferent opinions in religion. To all theſe evils was added | 


| Bu cha nan. 
Fall. 
Hollingſh. 


gery, becauſe the late king never valued him ſo as to com- 


prove the conſternation, all Scotland was under. 


ſhould meet and confirm it. Mean while, he ſtrove by all 5 


among the people as among the great men. The queen 
dowager was the firſt that declared for him. 2 
But whilft the cardinal was labouring to ſtrengthen his 
party, the friends and relations of the earl of Arian were 
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it would have been very difficult to ſucceed, There had long 


was ſure-to be oppoſed by another. This was the conſe. | 
quence of the factions raiſed by the kings of France and 


that of a war againſt a powerful neighbour, who had juſt 
gained a very conſiderable advantage, and could eaſily im- 


Amidſt this confuſion, cardinal Beaton ſeeing none able to 
withſtand him, formed the delign of ſeizing the regency, | 
To that end, he forged a will for the late king, wherein he 
was appointed regent or viceroy during Mary's minority, with | 
three counſellors or aſſiſtants, of whom the earl of Arran 
was one, and cauſed it to be publiſhed till the parliament F 


ſorts of ways to gain proper perſons to ſupport him, as well! 


earneſtly ſoliciting him, not to yield the regency to one who | 
had no right to it. They repreſented to him, that the will I 
on which the cardinal grounded his pretenſions, was a for- 


mit the regency to him in prejudice of the princes of the 
blood: that it was a contrivance to deſtroy the Hamiltons 
with their whole party, and hinder the progreſs of the re- 
formation: that the cardinal was known to be a man of ill 
principles, of little or no conſcience, cruel, and ſuperſtitious, | 
and if, once he had the power in his hands, the flames of per- | 


ſecution would be quickly kindled all over the kingdom, not | 


only againſt the reformed, but againſt all in general who 
would not blindly ſubmit to his orders; that infallibly the 
princes of the blood, and the chief of the nobles would be 
firſt facrificed to his ambition and jealouſy, The earl of | 
Arran was of a peaceable temper, and without ambition. | 


If he had followed his own inclination, he would have leſt } 
the cardinal quietly to enjoy the authority he had uſurped. | 


But his friends having in a manner forced him by their re- 
monſtrances to proſecute the right due to his birth, he re-. 


folved to demand the regency, and ſhew the forgery of the MI 


pretended will on which the cardinal reſted, 


* * 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the priſoners, who 1543. 
had been releaſed, came to Scotland, and with them Archi- 
bald Douglas earl of Angus, and William Douglas his bro- on | 
ther, who had been fifteen years exiles in England. By Hclliaghs 
their arrival, the earl of Arran's party was conſiderably Herbert. 
ſtrengthened, whereas the cardinal loſt many followers, who 


had joined with him more cut of fear than affection. It was 


publickly ſaid, that the earl of Arran's right was indiſput- 
able, though the king had capriciouſly diſpoſed of the re- 

ncy in favour of the cardinal, which however was incre- 
dible. The parliament meeting in March, the will was exa- 


mined, and the forgery being deteCted, the cardinal was re- 


moved, and the earl of Arran declared regent with almoſt 


' unanimous conſent. It was not without reaſon that moſt of 


the lords and nobles were deſirous to free themſelves from 


the dominion of cardinal Beaton. Before the parliament Walle 


met, a paper was found written with the king's own hand, 


wherein were ſet down the names of three hundred lords and 


gentlemen, whom he had reſolved to diſpatch. As moſt of 
the proſcribed perſons were of the reformed religion, or fa- 
voured the reformation, it was not doubted, that the cardi- 
nal had greatly contributed to put the king upon this barba- 


rous reſolution, by repreſenting to him that thoſe who had 
refuſed to fight againſt the Engliſh, were ſecret friends of the 


king of England, and favourers cf the new opinions. It is 
certain, many of the nobility were of the reformed religion, 


or well wiſhers to the reformation. The earl of Arran was 


of this number, and upon that account was ſo well ſupport- 


| 3 when he demanded the regency, becauſe thoſe of the new 


religion intended to make him their protector. But this was 


an ill choice, the earl's unactive and timorous temper ren- 
dering him very unfit to ſupport the party who put themſelves 


under his protection. 


W hilſt the parliament was fitting, Henry ſent an ambaſſa- Henry pro- 


dor Y to Scotland to propoſe the marriage of prince Edward 
his ſon with the young queen, according to the agreement 


with the captive lords. The ambaſſador was furniſhed with their you : 


a good ſum of money to facilitate the negotiation, Henry v. 
knowing by experience how effeual that means was in Scot- 


land. The queen and cardinal Beaton uſed all their credit Hall. 

and addreſs to cauſe the overture to be rejected. But as their Herbert. 
party was too weak to balance the king of England%,” the 

cardinal made it his buſineſs to confound all the conferences 


* Sir Ralph en, his ſeeretery. Herbert, p. 2343 
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1543. held upon this occaſion, by long ſpeeches, affected diſputes, 


Www invettives againſt the contrary party, with deſign to raiſe MI © 
quarrels, which would obſtru& the concluſion of the affair, MI *©* 
Buchanan, His artifices being at laſt perceived, he was confined to a MI * 
3 room till the debates were ended. The moment the cardi- | 1 
r nal no longer appeared, the king of England's propoſal was * 
accepted. accepted without much difficulty, and the parliament ap= # 1 
pointed ambaſſadors to go and treat at London with the 5 
Treaty be- king, concerning a peace and the marriage. George Doug- be 
33 laſs, the earl of Angus's brother, and ſome other lords * 2 
Scotland. were charged with the negotiation, which ended at length in = 
| AR. Pub. two treaties concluded at London the 1ft of July 1543. ; 
ww --" "py The firſt was to ſettle a good and firm peace between the 
Herbert, two kingdoms. The ſecond, for the marriage of prince Ki 
Burnet, Edward with the young queen of Scotland. Henry did all 
he could to have Mary put into his hands. But the Scotch 50 

ambaſſadors not conſenting, it was at laſt agreed, ſhe ſhould Þ| 
not be brought into England, till ſhe was ten years of age: MI ? 
that in the mean time the parliament of Scotland ſhould ap- © 
point four lords à to take care of her education, and Henry WI * 
might add a fifth of his own nation to convey his advices . 
to the governors ® : that the parliament of Scotland ſhould | k 
give the king ſix hoſtages of diſtinction for ſecurity that the 4 

| marriage ſhould be conſummated. * | 
Buchanan. This affair being ended, the cardinal had a little more li- 2 
berty granted him, by being given in cuſtody to the lord Wl 
Seaton. But that lord ſuffering himſelf to be corrupted by 4 
his priſoner, aff.rded him means to make his eſcape. As (4 
ſoon as he was at liberty, he uſed all his art to break the 4 
treaties with England, wherein he was powerfully aſſiſted 4 
by the queen dowager. As they were both firmly attached Wl 
to France and the old religion, they could not ſee, without WM 
extreme grief, the alliance lately concluded with a prince WM ., 
whom they looked upon as a heretick, and whoſe intereſts e 
had for ſome time been contrary to thoſe of Francis I. | : 
They plainly perceived, this alliance was capable of pro- | | 
ducing great alterations as well in church as ſtate, and : 
would infallibly deſtroy the antient union between France 1 
2 William earl of Glencairn, Wil- d The king might ſend a nobleman h 
{iam Hamilton, James Liermouth, and and his wife with other perſons, not t] 
Henry Balnavis. Rymer's Fed, tom. exceeding twenty, to wait on her. Ad a 


ATV; 'p, 783, + -- | for performance of the marriage, fix 
a The number is not ſpecified in noblemen were to be ſent from Scot- 

Rymer, it is only ſaid certos land for hoſtages, Rymer, ib, p. 794* 

ejuſdem regni [ viz, Scotiz] Baronesw Burnet, vol. I, p. 324 | 


$ce p. 793. 


and 
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and Scotland. To prevent this, the cardinal aſſembled at 
his houſe the heads of the clergy, and repreſenting to them 
that religion was in danger, he obtained a large contribution 
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Cardinal 
Beaton 


to aſſiſt him to ſupport it. This money ſerved him to main- breaks theſe 


tain his creatures, and gain ſome of the contrary party. In 
a word, be ſo well caballed, that he quickly put things in 
extreme confuſion. By his ſollicitations and intrigues he ſo 
managed, that the priſoners who had been releaſed reſolved 
not to go and redeem their hoſtages, The earl of Caflilis 
alone could not be prevailed with upon any conſideration to 
break his word, In ſhort, the cardinal's party being grown 
very numerous by his liberalities, ſtrongly oppoſed the ſend- 
ing of the hoſtages promiſed to the king of England by the 


meaſures, 


His party is 
ftrongerthan 
the regent's, 


treaty. Beſides that, the cardinal reſolving at any rate to ſet 


the two nations at variance, cauſed the Engliſh ambaſſador 


to be highly affronted by ſome of his party, and his ſervants 
to be inſulted. But the ambaſſador knowing how deſirous 


© the king his maſter was, that the treaties ſhould be executed, 


bore all with patience for fear of raiſing an unſeaſonable 


quarrel, which he ſaw to be the cardinal's view. Thus the 
cardinal had brought things to ſuch a ftate, that the regent, 
who wanted reſolution, tried in vain to ſtop thele violent 


roceedings, ſince his commands were openly diſobeyed. 
At laſt, the day being come that the three hoſtages were 


to be delivered, the Engliſh ambaſſador demanded them of 


the regent, complaining withal of the affronts he had re- 


ceived. The regent told him, “ He was very ſorry any diſ- 
e reſpect had been ſhown to his perſon and character, and 


% would give him at a more convenient ſeaſon what ſatiſ- 
faction he deſired, but at preſent it was no proper junc- 


« ture. That he was himſelf witneſs of the troubles raiſed 
© by the cardinal, and how contemptible the authority of the 
« government was rendered by that prelate's cabals: as for 


the hoſtages, it was no longer in his power to put them 
« into his hands, ſince the cardinal and his whole party 
« were againſt it, who were now grown too ſtrong to be 
«* compelled.” The ambaſſador was ſufficiently convin- 


ced of the truth of what the regent ſaid; and as he ſaw 


little appearance of a change in favour of the king his maſ- 
ter, he contented himſelf with ſummoning the priſoners to 
return to England according to their promiſe. But in that 
he ſucceeded no better, They refuſed to return, though 
they were releaſed only upon parole. The earl of Caffilis 
alone ©, abhorring the perfidiouſneſs of his fellow priſoners, 


© Gilbert Kennedy. | : 
X ſet 


The priſon- 
ers refuſe to 
go back, ex- 
cept the earl 
of Caſſilis. 
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ſet out for. London, and put himſelf into the king's hangs, 


This action met with its due reward. Henry very civilly re- 
ceived the earl, He commended his faithfulneſs, and making 
him rich preſents, diſmiſſed him without ranſom. Mean 
while, finding his party in Scotland was neither very ſtrong, 


nor firm enough to his intereſt, he reſolved to proclaim war | 


with that kingdom. He might eaſily have ſubdued it ſome 


months before, if he would have taken advantage of the 


conſternation of the Scots, after their defeat and the death 
of their ſovereign. _ ; 11 75 


The queen and the cardinal having accompliſhed their de. 
fign with reſpect to a rupture with England, conſidered of 


means to procure the government of the kingdom, by ſup- 


planting the earl of Arran, head of the contrary faction. 


Indeed, they did not much fear the earl, as they had lately 
ſhown. But he bore the title of regent, and very poſſibly, 
by the counſels of the able men of his party, and the king 
of England's aff ſtance, he might find means in the end ta 
make himſelf formidable. The war Henry had proclaimed 
againſt Scotland afforded them an opportunity to execute 
their project. They repreſented to the king of France, 


„ That it was almoſt impoſſible for Scotland to maintain a 


c the queen's projected marriage: that probably, this mar- 


« war againſt England without a powerful aid from him: 
that the earl of Arran, regent of the kingdom, favoured the 


«Engliſh, and, inſtead of oppoſing them, would certainly 


© make uſe of them to eſtabliſh his authority, and compleat 


<< riage would break the old alliance between France and 


„ Scotland, and produce a ſtrict union between Scotland 


„ and England: that. he might plainly ſee how much he 


„ was himſelf concerned in a war, which, as it would in- 


They fend 
for the ear} 
of Lenox 


from France 
to ſet him P 4 


againit the 
re gent. 


« fallibly be unſucceſ ful, would cauſe him to loſe Scotland: 
„ that indeed they perceived bow difficult it was for him to 
C affiſt them, when he wanted all his forces againſt the em- 
c peror: but they had deviſed an expedient to gain time, in 


< breaking the meaſures of the contrary party. The expe- 
6 dient was, that he ſhould ſend over Matthew Stuart earl 
e of Lenox who was in France, that they might oppoſe 


cauſe they had killed his father : that this lord being in 


„ Scotland, would be immediately acknowledged for bead 
<< of the party againſt the regent, and by the aſſiſtance they 


„ were ready to lend him, would become fo ſuperior, that 


it would not be poſſible for the regent to execute his de- 
e ſigns in favour of England,” The better to perſuade the 


earl 


him to the Hamiltons, whoſe ſworn enemy he was, be- 
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earl of Lenox to come to Scotland, they put him in hopes 1 543. 

of marrying the queen dowager, and of being placed on the (NN. 

throne in caſe. the young queen died before ſhe, was married. 

They told him, this would be ſo much the eaſier, as before 

the birth of Mary the late king had deſigned him for his ſuc- 

ceſſor, though farther removed than the earl of Arran, be- 

cauſe, he looked upon Arran as a baſtard, by reaſon of the 

unlawfulneſs of his father's marriage. Theſe remonſtrances 

had the deſired effect. Francis I. glad to ſtrengthen, his par- 

ty in Scotland, without being forced to ſend great ſupplies, 

ſent away the: earl of Lenox with all ſpeed, Promiſing him 

his protection. 
Mean while, the regent havidg bins notice of this pro- The cardinal 

ject, reſolved to ſupport himſelf by becoming maſter of the hinders the 

queen's. perſon, then in the caſtle of Linlithgow d. But as Horn _ 

he was not ſecret enough, the cardinal, who was informed queen's per- 

of it, came to Linlithgor well attended, in order to hinder ſon in his 
the queen's removal. Shortly after, the earl of Lenox wg OY 

| arrived from France, and after ſaluting the regent, withdrew Lenox ar- 

to his own houſe, where he aſſembled his friends, to conſultrives, and 

with them what was to be done. He acquainted them with 000 hang 

the motives of his return, and the hopes given him of being aefigns. 

put in poſſeſſion of the regency, the queen mother, and the Buchanan, 

throne, if the young queen happened to die. The friends 

he conſulted being all enemies to the regent, unanimouſly _ 

adviſed him to improve the preſent opportunity, and each 

made him an offer of his perſon, his eſtate, his vaſſals, and 

his friends. So the earl being determined to purſue his point, 

drew together four thouſand men, and putting himſelf at 

their head, came to the queen, under colour of guarding her 

againſt the attempts of the regent, for fear ſhe ſhould be 

delivered to the enemies of the kingdom. Indeed, the earl 

of Arran had reſolved to ſecure her, and was preparing to 

execute his deſigns, But when he found himſelf prevented, 

and confidered, the queen could not be got out of the hands 

of the earl of Lenox, without coming to an open war, he 

ſent to treat of an agreement. Lenox conſented, on condi- 

tion the queen ſhould for the future be educated in Stirling 

caſtle, and four neutral lords, whom both parties could _ 

equally truſt, appointed to guard her and take care of her 

Saufatzen, The four dere, * being choſen and approved of, 


4 Under 5 cher s care. Bu- John Lindſey, and William Leving- 


chanan, ſton, Buchanan, In 8. 
e William Grakam, John Erſkin, 
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1543. the queen was removed to Stirling caſtle, where, a few days 
C after f, ſhe was crowned: . | 
The regent . The regent ſeeing the party of his enemies daily gather. 
fides with . > . ; | . | 
the queen ed ſtrength, believed himſelf unable to withſtand the ſtorm 
and the which was forming againſt him. So his courage and reſo- 
pon lution failing him when moſt wanted, he choſe to give 
. way to the torrent, rather than ftrive in vain, as he thought, 
to reſiſt it, Perſuaded as he was, that he ſhould be too 
weak to oppoſe the queen mother and the cardinal, he be- 
lieved he-ought to alter his meaſures, and ſtrictly unite with 
them, But even here he met with difficulties, which he 
2 could not ſurmount, without acting againſt his conſcience, 
He abjures He had hitherto almoſt openly orofeſſed the new religion, 
at Stirling, But the queen and the cardinal, as they could not reſolve 
to be reconciled to him, ſo long as he was engaged in the 
party of the reformed, managed him ſo well, that at laſt they 
perſwaded him to abjure in the church of the Franciſcans at 
Stirling. By this action he loft all his old friends, and was 
reduced to depend upon the oppoſite party, with whom the 
cardinal had more power than himſelf. From thenceforward 
he was wholly guided by the counſels of that prelate, who 
was the true regent, whilſt the earl, that bore the name, was 
____ only the ſhadow, VVV EOS. 
The queen When the queen and the cardinal were poſſeſſed of the 
3 government, they were at a loſs about the earl of Lenox, to 
ſens bak whom they were no longer willing to perform their pro- 
the earl of miſe. So, their chief care was to be rid of that lord, who 
ain greatly embarraſſed them. They agreed therefore, to de- 
Buchanan, fire the king of France to recall him, and whilſt an anſwer 
was expected, the queen ſhould continue to cheriſh his hopes, 
but withal ſhould uſe ſundry artifices to delay her marriage, 
concerning which he began to be very urgent with her. 
This project was executed as it had. been reſolved. The 
queen for ſome time amuſed her lover, who, not ſuſpecting 
what was contriving againſt him, ſpent his time in procuring 
her diverſions, imagining, that would haſten his marriage; 
They pre- but the queen Kill! found ſome freſh excuſe to defer it. This 
judice the behaviour at laſt bred in him ſuſpicions, which were con- 
1 firmed by ſome friend of greater penetration, or better in- 
gainſt him, formed than himſelf. He heard, the queen and the cardinal 
5 had writ to the court of France, that nothing could be more 
prejudicial to the king's intereſt than his ſtay in Scotland, 
ſince they had gained the regent to their fide, 


f Auguſt 21. Buchanan, 1, 15. L | 
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Lenox was ſo provoked at being thus mocked, that he 1543. 
ſwore to be revenged, and without taking leave of the queen 
and the cardinal, retired to Dunbarton. In the mean while, — png 9 
Francis, who was not yet informed of the alterations in 
Scotland, ſent thirty thouſand crowns to the earl of Lenox, 
to be diſtributed among thoſe of the party, or to gain ſome 
of their adverſaries. By theſe means the court of France had 
long maintained a faction in Scotland, whilſt the court of 
England oppoſed her by the ſame methods. The money ar- 
riving when Lenox was at Dunbarton, he ſent part to the 
lords who had the care of the young queen, and gave ſome 
to his own friends. But the cardinal had none, though 
he had flattered himſelf with having the beſt ſhare, and ex- 
pected it with impatience. He was fo very angry, that he 
perſuaded the regent to raiſe an army and ſurprize Glaſ- 
cow, where Lenox was retired with his money. The pre- 
parations which were making at court, though under other 
pretences, giving the earl of Lenox ſuſpicion they were 
deſigned againſt him, he reſolved to put himſelf in a poſture 
of defence. It was not difficult for him to draw forces to- 
gether. The cardinal had many enemies, and the regent 
had loſt his friends, ſince they had been forſaken by him. 

So, the regent's levies were made very ſlowly, whilſt the 
earl's viſibly increaſed. Within a few days, he raiſed ten 
thouſand men, and ſent the cardinal word 2, he would fave 
him the trouble of coming to Glaſcow. The cardinal re- 
ceived the defiance with a ſeeming contempt, and pretended 
to purſue his enterprize. But it was not his intention to A Peace is | 
come to a battle. He did not ſufficiently rely on the re- 8 | 
gent's experience, who was no warrior. Beſides, he fore - tage. 
ſaw, that by prolonging the time, he ſhould oblige his ene- 
my to diſmiſs his troops, becauſe he wanted wherewithal to 
keep them long on foot. 25 i 

What the cardinal had foreſeen came to paſs, The earl The cardi- 


of Lenox finding himſelf deſtitute of money, and ſeeing the nal has all 


the power 


deſertion was great in his army, was forced at laſt to ac- undtr che 


cept a peace that was offered him. He came to Edinburgh, regent's 
where he was outwardly reconciled with the regent and the name. 


cardinal; after which they went together to Stirling. But 
a few days after, having notice that the court had ill deſigns 
againſt him, he privately withdrew, and returning to Glaſ- 
cow, furniſhed the biſhop's palace with a garriſon and am- 
munition, and ſhut himſelf up in Dunbarton, There he 


* 


t From Leith, where he was. Buchanan, 
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1543. Was informed, that the king of France had been ſo preju- 


e 


The king's 
fixth mar- 
riage. 


diced againſt him, that there was no hope of obtaining bis 
dſſiſtance for the future. Such was the ſituation of the af- 


fairs of Scotland, when Henry reſolved to renew the war a- 
gainſt that kingdom. We muſt now: ſee what paſſed in 

In July, Henry married his ſixth wife, the lady Cathe- 
rine Parr *,' widow of John Nevil, lord Latimer, verifying 
what was only ſaid in raillery upon the act paſſed in 1541, 
that the king muſt marry a widow. The new queen was 
a favourer of the reformed; But ſhe was to proceed with 


great caution, not to offend a huſband, whoſe abſolute will 


it was, that none ſhould believe but what was believed by 
himſelf. For that reaſon ſhe durſt not, juſt after het marri- 
age, intercede for three proteſtants who were burnt at Wind- 


ſor , at the. inſtigation of Gardiner biſhop. of Wincheſter, | 


This prelate never miſſed an opportunity to exaſperate the 


king againſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the act of the 


fix articles. But he ſhowed not the ſame zeal againſt thoſe 
who were ſtill attached to the pope. This affair however 
went farther than he defired, ſince it occaſioned the diſco- 
very of a plot, formed to ruin ſeveral families at Windſor, 
upon falſe accuſations. The king was fo offended: at theſe 
diabolical practices, that he would have the affair thoroughly 


examined. The event was, that the contrivers of the plot * 
were carried on horſeback, with their faces to the horſe- 


a great ſhare in the project. But he was a very crafty man, 
who knew how to conceal the hand that gave the blow, when 
he thought it dangerous to ſhow it. 855 


Plot againſt 
Cranmer, 
Burnet, 


tails, and then ſet in the pillory. ? Tis ſaid, Gardiner had 


It was eaſy for the enemies of the reformation to perceive, 


that Cranmer moſt obſtructed the execution of their deſigns, 


and they ſhould never ſucceed ſo long as he was in favour 


with the king. Whereupon they 'refolved to apply them- 
| ſelves before all things to his deſtruction, after which, they 
imagined, the ruin of his whole party would follow of 
courſe, There were in this undertaking two contrary things, 


whereof one ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, and the other ren- 


u Daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of pardoned afterwards. He was the firſt 


Kendal, on July 12. Stow, p. 584. that compiled an Engliſh Concordance. 
i July 28. Their names were, An- Hall, fol. 256, Burnet, tom. I, p· 


thony Pelſone à prieſt, Robert Teſt- 326 


wood a ſinging man, and Henry Fil- E Dr. London prebend of Windſor, 


mer a taylor, John Marbeck another and William Symonds. Ibid, 
Anzing man was alſo condemned, but 8 


dered 
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dered the execution very difficult. The firſt was, the king 1543. 
ſeemed fully bent not to ſpare thoſe who were called here. 
ticks, that is, thoſe who did not entirely conform them: 
ſelves to the declaration of faith lately publiſhed, Now 
| every one knew the archbiſhop was of this number, though 

he uſed great caution not to give his enemies any advan- 
tage either by word or deed. The ſecond was, the King's .. 
ſingular eſteem for the archbiſhop, againſt whom ſeveral un- 
ſucceſsful attempts had been made. Notwithſtanding this, 
his enemies thought, if they could convince the king, that 
Cranmer's opinions were very different from his, it would 
in ſome meaſure incenſe him. After that they hoped the 
king would require of him, as of the reſt of his ſubjects, 
a blind ſubmiſſion, and that Cranmer's oppoſition would de- 
ſtroy the king's affection for him. The buſineſs therefore 
was to inſpire the king with ſuſpicions, which ſhould in- 
duce him to examine what were the archbifhop's opinions 


; upon religion. To that end, no occaſion was loft to hint He is ac- 


to the king, that it was in vain to puniſh hereticks Whilſt eins. the | 
their chief ſupporters were ſuffered to hve unmoleſted. Henry 
perceiving Cranmer was aimed at, made 'no anſwer. He 
hoped, his ſilence would demonſtrate, it was in vain to try 
to incenſe him againſt that prelate. But at laſt, theſe inſt-Heoryfeigns 
nuations were ſo often repeated, that he ſeemed to give Sema | 
to them, in order to know their intent. He hearkened there- tion. 
fore to whatever was ſaid againſt Cranmer, and deſired to | 
have the intended articles of accuſation, with the names of 
his accuſers. The duke of Norfolk, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and their party, believed the archbiſhop ruined, ſince 
the king was pleaſed to examine his conduct, But they 
took care not to make themſelves parties, their deſign being 
to appear unconcerned, to ſtrike the ſurer. They cauſed - 
therefore the accuſation to be drawn by ſome prebendaries of 
Canterbury, and certain Kentiſh juſtices of the peace, whom 

they perſuaded to be his accuſers. The articles being put 
into the king's hands, he went in his barge to Lambeth, 

the archbiſhop's palace on the other fide of the Thames. 
Cranmer hearing the king was coming, haſtened down to 

his ſtairs to receive him, and by his order went into the 
barge, When the king was alone with him, he lamented 
the growth of hereſy in the kingdom, and told him, he was 
endeavouring to find out the chief encouragers of it, to pu- 
niſh them according to the utmoſt rigour of the law, about 
which he was come to aſk his advice. Cranmer anſwered 
without any concern, that his zeal was laudable; but in- 


treated 


* 
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1543. treated him for God's ſake to conſider well what hereſy was, 
ww left, inſtead of puniſhing hereticks, he fought againſt God. 


1 N 2 After ſome converſation upon the ſubject, the king told 


whole plot, 


, * — ſing them, fell on his knees, and freely owned to the king, 


be was ſtill of the ſame mind as when he oppoſed the ſix 


articles; but that he had done or ſaid nothing againſt them. 


Then he humbly deſired to be tried by the laws, becauſe he 


was ſure he ſhould never be convicted of tranſgreſſing them. 


Whereupon the king aſked him, whether it was true that 


be was married. Cranmer confeſſed it, but ſaid he had ſent 
away his wife to Germany. upon the paſling of the act of the 


fix articles. Henry, who had long ſeen about him only ſuch | 


as diſſembled their ſentiments, was charmed with the arch. 
| biſhop's candor and ſincerity, Inſtead of being diſpleaſed 
with his confeſſion, he could not forbear admiring his ſted- 
dineſs, which made him dare the greateſt danger he had 


ever been in, and that he ſo wiſely allied it with an invio- | 


lable regard for the' laws, Wherefore he gave him a very 

ſenſible proof of his efteem and affection, in diſcovering to 

him the plot his enemies had laid againſt him, naming his 
accuſers, and ordering him to proceed againſt them. Cran- 

mer excuſed himſelf, but the king told him poſitively he 
would be obeyed, and that he ſhould name his judges him - 
Cranmer ſelf. If Cranmer had been vindictive, he had a fair oppor- 
— tunity of being revenged on thoſe who would have ruined 
- him, and particularly on Gardiner chief contriver of the 
plot, as appears in 1 under his own hand. But he 
ſhowed ſo great backwardneſs to puſh the affair, that at 

length the king was tired with preſſing him, ſince he did it 

ſo unwillingly. Mean while, he had not the leſs value for 

The king him. Shortly after, one of his ſecret enemies, known for 
gives him ſuch by the king, though he himſelf had no ſuſpicion of 
mark of lis him, deſiring his aſſiſtance in a ſuit he had at court, he 
eſteem, went immediately and ſpoke to the king in his behalf. The 
king ſurprized to ſee him ſpeak for that perſon, aſked him 
if he knew him well; and upon his anſwering, that he 
took him for his friend; “ No, (replied the king) he is your 
& mortal enemy, and I command you when you ſee him 


cc“ next to call him knaye,” Cranmer modeſtly anſwered, |} 
ſuch language did not become a biſhop ; but the king inſiſted 


upon his compliance. Nevertheleſs Cranmer found means 
to be excuſed, and the king, content with admiring his 
os goodneſs, 


him at laſt, he was the man who was accuſed of being the | 
and orders protector and chief encourager of the hereticks, and then gave 
him to pro. him the articles of accuſation againſt him. Cranmer pery. | 


in —_ 
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goodneſs, would not preſs him any farther. Thus the plot, 1543. 
contrived for the archbiſhop's ruin, ſerved only to indear Ways 
him the more to the king, and demonſtrate to his enemies 
how dangerous it was to attack him. 9g ET 5 

The 23d of December, the king created the lord Parr, The queen's 
the queen's brother, earl of Eſſex !, and conferred on fir Wil- 3 * 
liam Parr her uncle, the title of lord Parr, of Horton, with of Elfer. : 
the office of chamberlain to the queen mn. * Herbert. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the war between continua. 
the emperor and the king of France was carrying on in ſe- tion of the 
veral places. In the beginning of the campaign, F tanei War berwneg. 
had ſome advantages in the Low Countries, where he took and France. 
Landrecy, Emery, Bapanume, Maubeuge and Luxemburg. Belhi, 
But the emperor arriving about the end of the ſummer with isser. 
a ſtrong ſupply of Spaniſh troops, Francis being inferior in 
number, was obliged to keep at ſome diſtance. This gave 
the emperor an opportunity to inveſt Landrecy, of which 
however he was forced to raiſe the ſiege, upon Francis's find- 
ing means to throw in ſuccours, But he made himſelf amends 


by taking Cambray. 


At the ſame time Barbaroſſa, admiral of the Turks, com- Siege of 
ing to Marſeilles the beginning of July with a hundred and Nice by the. 
ten Turkiſh gallies, found there the earl of Enghien, of the 3 
houſe of Bourbon, with twenty two French gallies. After 1 
their junction, they went together and attacked Nice the 
1oth of Auguſt, and on the 2oth became maſters of the 
town. But the caſtle made ſo brave a defence, that the 
Turkiſh admiral finding he loſt both time and reputation be- 
fore the place, retired and wintered in Provence, from whence 
he returned to Turky the beginning of the ſpring. I ſhall 
ſay nothing of the war in Piedmont, becauſe it produced no 
remarkable event . 5 5 

During the whole campaign, Henry aſſiſted the emperor 
only with a ſmall body ® of troops, commanded by fir John 


| 1 He had married Anne daughter and aught ONeal came alſo and made his 


heir of Henry Bourchier carl of Eſſex. ſubmiſſion to king Henry, and was cre- 


Stow, p. 58 656. 5 ated earl of Tyrone, Septemb. 1. Ry- 
m Alſo, Rene of the Iriſh nobility mer's Fad, tom, XIV. p. 797 —800. 
that came and ſubmitted to king Hen- tom, XV. p. 7. Hall, fol. 247, 259. 
ry, June 3, were, on July 1, advanced un This year, the firſt caſt pieces of 
to the following honours; namely, iron (both cannons and mortars) that 
William Boruck, or Bourk, alias Mac- ever were made in England, were made 
william, was created earl of Clanrec- at Buckſtead in Suſſex, by Peter Baud, 
kard, and baron Dunkellyn, Mawer Ralph Hoge, and Peter van Colen, 

Obrien, earl of Tomon, or Thomond, Stow, p. 584. Hollingfh, p. 960. 
and baron Inſykwyne. And Conaught © Six thouſand men, Hall, fol, 

Obrien, baron of Ibrackayn, Sir Con- 256. = 
NY | Wallap. 
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A | 15 44. Wallop p, But they both formed vaſt projects for the next 
year. They intended to enter France, the one by Cham- 
The empe- pagne, the other by Picardy, each at the head of forty thou- 
Henry's vaſt land men, and to join about Paris. To execute this pro- 


projetts. ject it was neceſſary to act with union and good under- 
Act. Pub. ſtanding. So, Henry could not diſpenſe with performin 
| Hali. „his promiſe to the emperor, to give the princeſs Mary a 
Stow. place in the ſucceſſion, The parliament meeting the 14th I 
—— of January 1544, immediately paſſed an act, ſettling the or- 
Add d fende der of thoſe who could pretend to the crown after the kings 
the ſucceſ- death. I have frequently obſerved, that the parliament was | 
hon to the held in ſubjection, and did nothing but what the king pleaſ. 
| Herbert, ed. Several inſtances have been ſeen, but none more fla. 
Burnet. grant than the ax eg” In this act prince Edward was 
ranked firſt, with his iſſue. In the ſecond place, the heirs | 
male by the king's preſent or future marriage with their iſ. 
ſue, In the third place, the princeſs Mary and her line. 
Laſtly, the princeſs Elizabeth and her heirs. But there 
Was no mention of the king's divorces with the queens, 
| mothers to theſe two princeſſes. So notwithſtanding the acts, 
which approved and confirmed theſe divorces, and were 
never repealed, the parliament. ſeemed to conſider theſe 
princeſſes as legitimate, though before they had been de- 
clared baſtards, and, as ſuch, excluded from the ſucceſ- 
fion. On the other handy to convince them, they were 
indebted to the King their father for this favour, the a& | 
made them liable to ſuch limitations or conditions, as the 
king ſhould pleaſe to declare by his letters patents, on pain 
of forfeiting the right which was granted them. Moreover, 
in caſe of diſobedience on their part, or if they died with- 
out heirs, the parliament gave the king power to ſettle the 
crown on any other by his letters patents, or his laſt will 
|  Remarkson ſigned with his own hand. Was not this conſidering theſe | 
this act. two princeſſes as baſtards, ſince their right to the ſucceſſion 
; was made to depend on the king their father's pleaſure ? With- 
d0cdiut pretending to queſtion the right of the king and repre- 
ſentatives of the nation to ſettle the ſucceſſion as they pleaſe, 
5 J cannot forbear remarking, that this right was carried on 
that occaſion as far as it can be ſtretched. Suppoſing theſe 
two princeſſes baſtards, the parliament impowered the king 
to call them to the throne, contrary to the laws and cuſtoms 


p Þ Sir Thomas Seymour was marſhal, the horſe, Hall, ibid. They depart- 
and fir Richard Cromwell captain of ed from Calais, July 22. Stow, P- 585. 


of 
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of the realm ſince the conqueſt. On the other hand, ſup- 1 . 
poſing them legitimate, they left the king free to exclude . 
them from the ſucceſſion, contrary to the ſame Jaws and cuſ- 
. toms, ſince it was in his breaſt to impoſe on them condi- 
tions impoſſible to be performed. This was a power no king 
of England had ever enjoyed, and which ſhows, this act 
flowed not ſo much from the parliament as from the king 
himfelf, To palliate in ſome - meaſure theſe contradictions, 
care was taken not to mention in the act, the King's di- 
vorces with Catherine and Anne. Only every one was free 
to gueſs the motives of the act, which was not very dif- 
ficult, ſince there was no other than that of complying with 
the king's will. By a clauſe in the ſtatute, all perſons were A new oath. 
obliged to take a new oath againſt the authority of the biſhop A 
of Rome, which whoſoever "refuſed; or ſhould break any ofxy. . 
the articles of the act, was to be adjudged a traitor. 

By another act paſſed this ſeſſion, the title of king of Eng- The king's 
land, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, and ſupremetitleſerted | 


head of the church of England and Ireland, was united * 8 
ever to the crown of England. L 
By another it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould de i in- AD tat 
dicted on the ſtatute of the fox articles, but upon a preſent- the juriſ- 
ment by the oaths of twelve men, before commiſſioners a 5 
pointed by the king: that no perſon ſhould be impriſoned gt oy 
but upon an indictment ; and laſtly, the preſentment eee 
de made within forty days after the pretended offence was 
committed, otherwiſe it ſhould be rejected 4a. Hereby the 
eccleſiaſtical courts were tied up in ſome meaſure, from op- 
preſſing the ſubjects on pretence of hereſy, ſince the ſame 
privileges were allowed for that crime, as were enjoyed by the 20 
Engliſh with reſpect to all other offences. 
Laſtly, the parliament granted the king a ſubſidy, in a The WY 
manner unheard of before, by enjoining that thoſe who had ment de- 
lent him money ſhould be obliged to forgive the debt * ee => . 
However unjuſt this act was with reſpec to the Jens all debts, ” 


4 Here is a tas. The preſent- 
ment was to be made within a year 
after the offence committed. And if 
any preacher or reader ſhould ſpeak 


any thing in his ſermon or reading, | 


contrary to any matter contained in 
the ſix articles, he muſt be complained 

of within forty days, unleſs a juſt 
cauſe were given why it could not 
de ſo ſoon, See the at, This act 
had 1 a relation to the wur 


cies mentioned in the former year, both 


againſt the archbiſhop, and ſome of the 


king's ſervants, 


r Nay, thoſe who had got payment, 
either in whole or 1g part, of the ſums 
ſo lent the king, were to repay what 


they. had received, to the, exchequere 
There was ſuch an act paſſed in the 
21ſt year of the king's reign, See a- 
bove, p. 32% note 6.. 88 8 I. 
P. 339. ta 


4 perſons 
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1544. perſons who had lent the money, the parliament was not 
ww ſorry the king deſired it, in order to put a ſtop to the cut. 
tom of loans, which i in time would have rendered parliaments 
uſeleſs. 
„„ power formerly granted the king was alſo revived 
the autho- during life, of appointing commiſſioners to examine all 
rity co2p- canons and conſtitutions eccleſiaſtical, 
— neceſſary alterations, which the king had hitherto neglect- 
ed . 


The lord Before the end 4 hi ſeſſion, Thomas Wriotheſly oreat 


Wriotheſly friend of the old religion was made lord chancellor i in 22 room 


made chan- of the lord Audley deceaſed t. 


Cell SS 
May 3. In the beginning of the year, Francis'T. ſent into Pied- 


War in Pi- mont the earl of Enghien, who was but two and twenty 


age years old, to take the command of the army in the room of 

Battle of Boutiers, who had not been very ſucceſsful, The young 
8 prince engaging the marquis of Guaſto at Ceriſoles, obtain- 1 
Herbert. . ed the 14th of April a ſignal victory over him, which coſt 


the imperialiſts ten thouſand men, beſides the wounded and 


priſoners. 
under, after the loſs of the battle, he would have found it 


very difficult to keep Milan for the emperor, if the earl of 


Engzhien had not been ſtopped in the midſt of his career by 


and to make the 


In the conſternation the marquis of Guaſto was 


expreſs orders. 


As the king of France was informed, that 


the emperor and the king of England were to join and in- 
vade him in the center of his dominions with an army of 
eighty thouſand foot, and twenty two thouſand horſe, he 
deemed it more neceſſary to provide for the defence of his 


kingdom than to think of making conqueſts in Italy, For 


that reaſon he ordered the eail of Enghien to ſend him twelve 


thouſand men of his army. 


young prince to reap any other advantage from his victory = 
than the taking of Carignano, which he reduced to the — * 1 


obed ience. 


3 There were thirty two commiſſion- 
ers appointed, ſixteen of the clergy, 
and the ſame number of the laity. 
The bill for examining theſe laws was 
read, for the firſt time, January 18; 


and be the ſecond, third, and Warth | 


times, the 19th, 22d, and 24th of 
the ſame month, and paſſed March 


6, Upon mention of this bill's s being 


read the fourth time, it is obſerved in 
the journals of the houſe of lords, 
that bills of moment have been uſually 
or often read four times. See Jour, 
en, Burnet, toms AI. P- 1613 


This diminution diſabled the 


and Statut. 35 Hen, 1 
this ſeſſion of parliament, there was a 
very good act made for the preſervation 
of timber and woods, which ought to be 
better obſerved. See ibid. c. 17. | 
t The lord Audley died April 30, 
and fir Thomas Wriotheſly was creat- 
ed baron of Tichfield, January 1, this 
year, Hall, fol. 257, Stow, p. "585, 
Sir William Petre, Cranmer's great 


friend, was about this time made ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, Wt tom. I. Pe 
331. | 


Mean 


" 


— 
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Mean while, the ends armies which were to invade 1544. 
France not being yet ready, Henry reſolved to uſe part of his 
troops to, finiſh the affair of Scotland, which he had ever "div aha 
heart. Though he had declared war againſt Scotland, Nr 
was not to make conqueſts, but ſolely to compel the Scots by Herbert, 
the terror of his arms, to agree to the marriage of their queen 
with the p:ince his ſon. He could not conceive, that in their 
preſent circumſtances, they could flatter themſelves with the 
hopes of ſucceſs in a war fo unequal and capable of ruining 
Scotland in one fingle campaign. But cardinal Beaton, an 
obſtinate man if ever there was one, who governed in the 
rezent's name, choſe rather to expoſe the kingdom to become 
a prey to the Engliſh than conſent to, a peace, which could 
not be made without ruining his fortune, So Henry ſeein 
it was neceſſary to preſs him more cloſely, reſolved to Teng 
into Scotland part of the troops deſigned againſt France. 

The lord Edward Seymour earl of Hertford, and fir John Hall. 
Dudley lord Liſle high admiral, were appointed for the Jann, APY 
dition. Seymour led the army to Newcaſtle, where the ad- Herbert. 
miral arrived with a fleet and two hundred tranſport ſhips, 
on which the truops were embarked. The earl of Hertford 
landing near Leith ", took that town without difficulty, and 
then marched directly to Edinburgh, of which he became 
maſter with the ſame eaſe. The regent and cardinal had 

not provided for their defence, imagining the king's threats 
would be without effect. The city of Edinburgh was ſack- 

ed and burnt, but the Engliſh attacked not the caſtle, for 
fear of being engaged in too long a ſiege. After that, they 
returned to Leith, and burning the town retired to Berwick 

the 18th of May v. If Llenty had refolyed to improve his 
advantages, he would have ſubdued all Scotland, conſidering 

the great conſternation of the Scots upon the invaſion. But 

two reaſons prevented him. The firſt, that he wanted his 
troops to ſend them to France, where he intended alſo to 

go in perſon. The ſecond, that his aim was only to let the 

Scots ſee what they were to expect, if they did not ſpeedily 
relolve to execute the treaty for their queen's marriage, and 

he ſcarce doubted but this method would ſucceed, Mean 
while, it muſt have been thought very ſtrange, that he 
ſhould court the young queen of Scotland for the prinee 

his ſon in ſo extraord. nary à manner, and the world was 


u May 4, Buchanan, 1. 15. They W See an account of the villages they 
ſet out from London in March. Hol- plundered and burnt, in Hall, fol, 2683 
ling, p. 61, and Hollinghh. p. 964. 
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1544. of opinion, either he had done too much, or did not do ; 


enough. | 


3 5 Though Henry had withdrawn his army out of Scotland, 


with Henry, he had not however relinquiſhed his project of harraſſing the 


Buchanan. Scots till they ſhould agree to the marriage. To this end he 
Stow. improved an opportunity that offered, to give the regent and 

the cardinal freſh diſturbances. The earl of Lenox, as [ 
ſaid, having quitted the court, was retired to Dunbarton, 


. 3 


the governor whereof was devoted to him, but found him- 


ſelf greatly embaraſſed. His friends in France had informed 
him, that the king was exceedivgly incenſed againſt him, 
and accuſed him of having laviſhed away the money ſent 
him to maintain the war againſt the Engliſh. This was in 


effect what had been hinted to Francis by the queen dowa- 
ger, the regent, and the cardinal, who were ſeconded by the 
cardinal of Lorrain and the duke of Guiſe, and in this man- 
ner the French hiſtorians repreſent it. The earl, willing to % 
clear himſelf, had ſent a man into France to acquaint the 
king with all that had paſſed in Scotland ſince his arrival, 
and with the preſent fituation of affairs. But the king, pre- 
poſſeſſed by the cardinal of Lorrain, refuſed to give the meſ- 
ſenger audience, nay, was going to order him to priſon, Þ 


The earl ſeeing himſelf thus forſaken, both by the king of 
France and thoſe who had at firſt joined him in Scotland, 


| ſent to the king of England to know whether he would take | 


him into his ſervice, with the earl of Glencairn his intimate 


Act. Pub. 


friend, Henry received the overture more favourably than | 
AY. 9.8 the two lords durſt have expected. He promiſed them his 


FFP 
C 


q — 


protection on certain conditions, which he would ſettle with 


them, if they would ſend ſome truſty perſon to England. : 


Whereupon the earl of Glencairn came himſelf to Carliſle | 


with the biſhop of Cathneſs, brother of the earl of Lenox, 


and two others. In a few days after their arrival, they con- 
cluded with the king's commiſſioners * a treaty, wherein the | 


earl of Lenox and Glencairn promiſed, 


—_— . preached in their territories, _ 


| Goventions I. That they would cauſe the pure word of God to be | 


the carl of II. That they ſhould hinder to the utmoſt of their power, 
Lenox, the young queen from being carried out of Scotland, and do 


lb. p. 22. 


May 17. their endeavour to deliver her into the hands of the king of | 


England. ft 


* Thomas lord Wharton warden of Powes maſter of the requeſts. Rymer's | 


III. That | 


tle Wet Maxches, and fis Robert Fad, tom, XV, p. 23. 
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nt. That they would aſſiſt the king with all their forces, 
to procure him the direction of the government of Scot- 
land, and the title of protector of the realm. 

IV. That the biſhop of Cathneſs and Hugh Cunningham 
ſhould be given in hoſtage to the king of — 


The king promi iſed on his part: 

1. That his army ſhould not oppreſs their lands. 
2. That he would conſtitute the ear) of Lenox regent of 
the kingdom, provided he would wy yornng without his ex- 
55 conſent. 


That he would give him out of the revenues of the 


5955 what ſhould be reaſonable to ſupport the dignity of 


5K 


531 
1544. 


That in caſe the young queen ſhould die, he would 


3 the earl of Lenox in obtaining the crown againſt the : 


nee of the earl of Arran. 
. That he would give the earl of Glencairn a yearly pen- 
foa "of a thouſand crowns. 
6. That he would conſent, that Margaret Douelaſs his 


niece ſhould 9 the ear! of n W ſhe were 
willing, 


Tbe treaty was ſgned at Carlile the 17th of May, whil 


the Engliſh army were quitting Scotland, and retiring to Ber- 
wick. 


Some days FRY the ded of Lenox came to the court of Other . 


England, where the foregoing treaty was confirmed the 26th . 


of June, with the fol. owing additional articles: 


That the earl of Lerox ſhould garten ber to the TRA the 


caſtle of Dunbritton and the Iſle of Bute. 


That if he married Margaret . he ſhould aſſi gn 


her an honourable dower. 7 
That the king engaged on his part, to aid him with five 
hundred men, to give him a penſion of ſeventeen hundred 


marks 2 for himſelf, and one of a hundred marks for George 


riveting, governour of Dunbritton. 


In con equence of this treaty the ear] of Lenox came to 
Dunbritton with thirteen ive. and about fix hundred men. 


y The poſſeſſion of fedburgh, Kelſo, 2 Which made fix b eight 
Roxburgh, Hume caſtle, the Hermitage, hundred Scottiſh marks. SIO, P» 
the Shay, 6s and Teviovdale, This. p- 24. 31. | 


L132 Upon 


Pub, 
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1544. Upon his arrival, he went to the caſtle with a few follow. 
ers, to try to perſuade the governor * to deliver the place 
The earl of to the king of England. But the governor preferring his 
Lenox can- quty to his affection for the earl, refuſed to admit the Eng- 
Porn Hen liſh. This attempt failing, Lenox ravaged the iſles of Ar- 
britton to ran and Bute, where he met with no oppoſition. Then he 
the king. made a deſcent upon Kintyre, and after plundering ſome vil- 
ne lages failed to Briſtol, where he expected the king's return, 
Who Was now in Fran ee. 5d, 
In the mean while, the earl of Arran and cardinal Beaton 


proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour the earl of Lenox's friends, | 


Another and confiſcated their eſtates. But a freſh invalion of the 
Englih in- Engliſh, who, though few in number, took Jedborrough, 
re A Kelſoe, and Coldingham, cauſed them to ccaſe theſe pro- 
Buchanan, Ceedings, and raiſe an army to enable them to repulſe their 
enemies. The Scotch army, amounting to eight thouſand 
men, being ready to march, the queen dowager, the regent, 

and the cardinal, led them to Coldingham, where the Eng- 

liſn, when they retired, left a garriſon, But whilſt they 


were employed in the fiege, the regent having advice that | 


the Engliſh were marched from Berwick to relieve the town, 
was ſeized with ſuch a pannick, that ſpeedily mounting his 
| horſe he fled alone to Dunbar. "This haſty flight threw 
the whole army into ſuch a conſternation, that there was 
no hindering the ſoldiers from diſbanding. The earl of An- 
gus alone reſolved to ſtay with a few men and carry off the 
_ artillery, which was going to be deferted. The Scots being 
diſperſed, the Engliſh ravaged without mercy, Teviot, Merch 
and Lauderdale, compelling the inhabitants to ſwear allegi- 
ance to the king of England. Buchanan adds, thit the 


„ 2 | | ba 
"5 earl of Angus reviving the regent's courage, they aſſem- 


| bled ſome tr ops, and cauſing the Engliſh to fall into an 
ambuſh, flew eight hundred of their men and took a thou- } 


ſand priſoners, But there is nothing like this in the Engliſh 
_ hiſtories. N 5 N „ 
Dietof Spire. Whilſt the king of England was acting againſt Scotland, 
favourable till all was ready to begin the war in France, the emperor 
3 pro- was at Spire, where he had called a diet to try to obtain 
eye rag ſome aſſiſtance from the princes of Germany. The protel- 
tants at firſt ſcrupled very much to aſſiſt him, whilſt he left 

them expoſed to the inſults of their enemies. But the mo- 

ment they obtained a decree that they ſhould not be diſturbed 


in the exerciſe of their religion, they granted whatever was 


2 His own lieutenant. b Ty hundred. Buchanan, l. 1 
5 required, 
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required, This was all they deſired, and it was deemed a x 544. 
ſignal favour to grant it, even with ſuch limitations and Cay 
ambiguous clauſes, as would one day render it fruitleſs. $0 
the diet broke up about the end of May to the mutual ſatiſ- | 
faction of the ſtates of the empire. The pope alone was of- The open- 
fended at the decree in favour of the proteſtants, and to hin- my 02 he” 
der them from long enjoying the toleration granted till the Trent fixed 
council ſhould meet, he fixed the opening of the council of be March 
Trent to the 25th of March, 1545. ee 

Whilſt the emperor was at Spire, he ordered Luxemburg Wr 
to be inveſted, which ſurrendered about the end of May. takes Lux. 
Then, he headed his army in perfon to begin the execution mg 5 
of the projects concerted with Henry. Since the concluſion Thedefites 
of the treaty in February laſt year, whereby they were each of the en 
to bring into the field but twenty five thouſand men, they rata | 
had agreed to increaſe the number of their troops, to invade ** 
France with two armies, which together were to make above 
a hundred thouſand men, and to join them about Paris. The 
emperor's firſt exploits, till the king of England's arrival, 
were the taking of Gommercy and Ligny in le Barrois. Af- 8 
ter that he entered Champagne, and beſieged St. Didier the befeges St. 


8th of July. This place, thouzh weak, held out above fix Didier. TE 


weeks, and then was t taken by a falſe intelligence carried to 


tne governor. 
The war with Scotland having prev vented Henry Frei be- The duke 


ing ready ſo ſoon as he had promiſed, it was about Whit- of eg 
joins the 


ſuntide before he embarked part of his army for Calais, un- ane ee 
der the conduct of the duke of Norfolk «. As for himſelf, Bure. 
he ſtill remained in England with the reſt of his troops till AR. Pub. 


the middle of July 4. When the duke of Norfolk was be- a ga 4% 


yond ſea, he joined the count de Bure, who commanded ten Stow. 


thouſand men of the emperor's troops, and they jointly be- 

fieged the town of Montreuil. This was probably with the Theyberege 
emperor's conſent, who at the ſane time laid ſiege to St. Di- Montreail, 
dier. He was in hopes that place would detain "him but few Herber. 


days, and then he ſhould march to Paris, whilſt Henry was 
advancing to jon him. Had this projet been executed ac- 
cording t to Agreement, Paris and all the country as far as the 


e Who was accompanied by Jabs: Bn Before bis departure, he appointed 1 
lord Rufſel, captain of the vanguard. queen Catherine regent of the kingdom; | 
Rymer, tom, XV. p. 43; and Henry and named for her aſſiſtants, the arch- 
Howard earl of Surrey marſhal, John biſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor 
Vere earl of Oxford, the lord Grey of Wrictheſly, the earl of Hertford, the 
Wilton, lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord biſhop of Weſtminſter, and fir William 
Mountjoy, fir Francis Bryan, &c. er- Petre. Rymer, toro XV. * 3 


bert, P. 244. 
11 3 Loire 


The ſiege of 


and beſieges 


* 


federate 


Henry ar- 


takes St. 


upon Henry 


tween the 
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1544. Loire woud have been in great danger, ſince Francis had 


wav not above forty thouſand men, But the emperor was pre- | 
poſterouſly bent upon the ſiege of St. Didier, which detained 

| breaks the him above fix weeks. In the mean time, Henry arriving at 

meaſures of Calais © with the reſt of his army, found that the emperor | 

deſign was to leave him to march alone to Paris and keep the : 

' monarchs, King of France employed, whilſt he purſued his affairs in 
ar- Champagne. So, perceiving that inſtead of marching to the | 

8 rendezvous, the emperor was employed in a ſiege, he order- 

Suspects the ed likewiſe Boulogne to be inveſted, and came himſelf to the | 

emperor, ſiege the 26th of July. By this means their project was ſuf. # 

pended, whilſt they ſeparately amuſed themſelves with the 

AR. Pub. taking of towns. This error proved the ſafety of France.“ 

XV. p. 53, From thenceforward theſe two princes mutually charging one 


St. Didier 


the two con- 


rives at 


Boulogne. 


&c. 


e e ogg Henry more openly granted a ſafe conduct for French am- E 
riva | h ; | 1 
2 3 baſſadors to come and treat with him at a league from bis 

peace to. Mean while the emperor, having at laſt taken St. Didier 


Theemperor about the middle of Auguſt, ſent to Henry to march to- 
wards Paris, as was agreed. Henry anſwere!, that ſince he 
had given the emperor time to take St. Didier, jt was but 
to march to Teaſonable the emperor ſhould ſtay till he had taken Bou- | 
| logne, which could not be long. After the taking of St. Di- 
Om dier, the emperor advanced to Chateau-Thierri, and filled | 
ther to take Paris with terror and confuſion, But Henry's anſwer con- 
Boulogne. vincing him, it would be very difficult to execute their pro- 


Didier, calls 


Paris. 
Henry 
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XV. p. $9. jects during the reſt of the campaign, he renewed his private 
Herbert, Negotiation with Francis, which had'been ſuſpended. Short- 
Treaty of ly after, he concluded with France a ſeparate peace, ſign- 

ed at Crepy the 19th of September, not only without in- 
omperat and cluding Henry, but even without acquainting him for fear of | 


Crepy be- 


France. prevention. 
Bellai. i . 


Herbert. Henry was not much ſurprized at the emperor's proceed- | 
Mezerai. ings. He ought not to have expected leſs from ſuch a friend, 


Henry com- Who was reconciled to him only in order to do his own bu- 
plains of the 


me ſineſs. It is certain, Charles V. no more than Maximilian 
emperor in 1 a | | N | 
ain, „ ö | | „ 32 85 | 
. 2 July 14. Charles Brandon duke of ler of his houſhold, and fir Anthony 
Suffolk was captain of the midele- Brown maſter of the horſe, &c. Hall. 


ward, and had with him Edward Sey- The ſhip wherein the king was con- 
mour earl of Hertford lord chamber- veyed over had ſails of cloth of gold. | 


lain, Henry Fitzalan earl of Arundel Herbert, p. 2 45 e 
the marſhal, fir John Gage comptrols IO. - 


R another with non- performance of agreements, had no longer 
A any confidence in each other. And therefore the emperor by 
Herbert, indirect means cauſed a peace to be offered to Francis, whilſt 


and | 
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and Ferdinand his paternal and maternal grandfathers, never 1544. 
pretended much to ſincerity, nor was integrity his principal wayne | 
virtue. Henry complained of his breach of faith. But it 
was eaſy to alledge ſundry reaſons, little capable however of 
balancing the oath he had taken to conclude neither peace 
nor truce without the conſent of his ally. But theſe oaths 
are generally ſo ill kept in moſt leagues, that they ſeem 
to be conſidered only as a fort of form, not much to be 
reled upon. Happily for Henry, Boulogne had capitu- AR. Pub. 
lated the 14th of September, before the treaty of Crepy was ab Pe 50. 
ſigned * © | = 5 pj N | ſurrenders 
The emperor thought himſelf very politick in eaſing him- by capitula- 
ſelf of the burden of the war, and leaving Francis and Henry“ 
embroiled. Indeed, it was a great advantage, had it not 
been acquired by breach of faith. Immediately after the con- The fiege of 
cluſion of the treaty, he ſent orders to the count de Bure a {on uf 
to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, which obliged Henry alſo Hall. 
to recall the duke of Norfolk. In the ſituation of Henry's Stow. 
affairs, he had nothing to do but retire for fear the dauphin, lo 
Y who was advancing by long marches, ſhould oblige him to Theaauphin 
H fight with great diſadvantage, or retreat with precipitation. marches. 
HBeſides that the dauphin was at the head of forty thouſand aan 
men, he would have found the Engliſh army much heflened, 18 5 
as well by their loſſes at two ſieges as by the numerous gar- 
riſon they were forced to leave at Boulogne. So having well who retires 
ſtored that place, and left admiral Dudley governor, Henry to Calais. 


departed for England the 3oth of September, whilſt his troops Stow. 


oulogne 


: k Herbert, 
were returning to Calais.  Hollingſh, 


The dauphin came a few days after *, but did not think The dauphin 
proper to purſue the Engliſh, who were too far before him, ee Lee 
and too near Calais for him to expect to overtake them. He ſurprile o 
Eontented himſelf therefore with trying to ſurprize Boulogne, Boulogne, 
the breaches whereof the Engliſh had not time to repair. —_ 
He was very like to have ſucceeded in his attempt. Tbe xv. . 57. 
French were now maſters of the lower town, where all Herbert. 
the Engliſh ordnance lay, when a ſally from the upper town Hall. 
compelled them to retreat in diſorder. Marſhal Montluc in Comment. 
his commentaries ſpeaks of this action, in a different man- ef Montlue. 


ner from the Engliſh hiſtorians, though he agrees with them EE 


The reacer may ſee a very fall ac- tom, XV. p. 52, &c, and Herbert, 
count of the ſiege of Boulogne, in a p. 245. Compl. Hiſt, . 
Journal of it, extant in Rymer's Fad, s October 7. Rymer, tom. X V. p. 37. 
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Herbert, 


ed thera, 
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ones n, with ten hired of the Genoeſe. 


Some days after b, a con- 


At the ſame time he ſent into 


But the earl of Hert- 


Conference tween the two kings. But the aim of the French being to 
n perſuade the Eneli to reſtore Boulogne upon the bare hopes 
At. Pub, of a peace, it is not ſtrange, the conference ſhould be fruit- 
XV. p. 57- leſs. 
1 Henry at his return to England took great care to put 
tifies his in a poſture of defence the places on the Thames, and on 
maritime the ſouthern coaſt „ imagining Francis would not fail to 
arr invade him the next year. 
Scotland the earl of Lenox, who took Dumfries. 
Colleges and This year, moſt part of the colleges, collegiate churches, 
hoſpitals re- and hoſpitals were ſurrendered to the king k by acts and 
2 * the deeds, ſeemingly voluntary, but which were no more fo than 
AR Pub. thoſe ſigned by the abbots and 0005s when they reſigned their 
XV, p. 65, monaſteries i | | 
Ec. In the beginning of the year 1549, the marſhal de Biez, 
1545. encamped near Boulogne, in order to raiſe a fort at Portet u 
Preparations 0 command the harbour of Boulogne. 
of France ford, who had ſucceeded Dudley, ſallying out With a body of 
againſt Eng- troops, diſlodged the marſhal from his poſt, and forced him 
e to defer his project till another time. 
Mezerai, © Mean while Francis was making great preparations 2gainſt 
8 England, in hopes of retaking Boulogne, and even Guiſnes 
Stow. And Calais, in order to expel the Engliſh entirely out of 
Hall, France; to that. end he equipped in the ſeveral ports of 
Burnet, France one hundred and fifty 'great ſhips, and ſixty ſmaller 


Moreover, he had 


ordered five and twenty gallies to be brought from the Le- 


h Octcber 12. The Engliſh commiſ- 
fioners were the earl of Hertford, and 
fir William Paget. n s Feed. tom. 
XV. p. 57, 

i Graveſend, Tilbury; Dover, Portſ- 
mouth, &c. Herbert, p. 249. ; 
_+« There were in the kingdom ſeveral 
colleges, chapels, chantries, Eoſpital, 
and fraternities, conſiſting of ſecular 


' prieſts, who enjoyed penſions for ſaying 


maſs for the fouls of thoſe who endow- 
Now the belief of purgato- 
ry being leſt indifferent by the doctrine 


et out by the biſhops,” and the trade of 


re deeming » fouls being condemned, it was 
rhonght needleſs to cep vp fo many en- 
GOWMENTS to no purpoſe. IJ hole prieſts 
were generally ill affected to the king's 
berge ing 5 ſince their trade WAS ſo 


much lefiined by them, Therfore ma- 
ny were dealt with to make refignation; 
and twenty four of them did ſurrender 
this year, Burnet, tom, I. p. 338 

I Alfo this year, king Henry Teform. 
4d the publick effices, and put out aform 
01 pi ocefſion, with a litany in Engliſh. 
Burnet, tom. III. p. 164. 

m A little creek of the ſea, half a 
mile from Boulogne, 
camped there January 25, with fourteen 
thouſand: men, The earl of Hertford 


diſlodged him, thongh he had only four 


thouſand een Fonstes n men. Herbert, 
p. 240. 

n Our king ſet out 000 4 hagdred, 
Theſe ſhips on beth ſic es were only mer- 
chantmen hired for ths war, Burnety 
tom, I. p. 33% 


vans 


"The marſhal en- 8 


or ENG LAW 7 


vant, in imitation of Lewis XII. who, on the like occaſion, 1545. 


had ſent for four from thence. At the ſame time, he pre 


pared to raiſe an army of forty thouſand men, with whom 

he intended to join twelve thouſand landſquenets levied in 
Germany. His deſign was to attack Boulogne by land, and 

ſo block it up by ſea, that it ſhould be impoſſible for the 
Engliſh to relieve it. To execute this projet, he ſent a 
reinforcement to the marſhal de Biez, ordering him to build 

at Portet the fort he had been forced to leave unfiniſhed, being 

_ unwilling to approach Boulogne before the fort was in a 

ſtate of defence, The marſhal putting him in hopes, the 

work would be finiſhed by the middle of Auguſt, he came 

about the end of June to Havre de Grace, to give orders for 

an expedition by fea. Bis gallies and ſhips arriving ſhortly 

after, he commanded the fleet to ſail towards England. But 

in ſecing it depart, he had the vexat.on to behold one of the 
largeſt, called the Grand Carracon, burnt before his face, ſhe 

having taken fire whilſt the anchor was weighing, _ 
Admiral Annebaut, who commanded the fleet, arrived the Expeiition 
18th of July, at the Iſle of Wight, in ſight of Portſmouth, _— 


2 Frenchfl : 
where lay the Engliſh fleet of fixty ſhips only. Notwith-Betti. © 


ſt ending the diſproportion between the two fleets, the Eng- San. 
Ih approaches the French; but after a flight ſkirmiſh re- ws 
tired behind the ſands, with deſign to draw the enemies after 
them. The French admiral conſulting how they might be 
attacked, was told it was impoſſible, becauſe the channel 
which led to the place where they lay was ſo narrow, that 
hardly could four ſhips fail a-breaſt. That beſides, there was 
no venturing among the ſands without pilots. "Theſe diffi- 
culties obliged the admiral to content himſelf with provoking 
the Engliſh to fight by means of the gallies, in order to draw 
them from their poſt. At firſt the gallies, favoured by a great 
calm, annoyed the Engliſh ſhips. But a land-breeze ariſing, 
deprived them of their advantage, and cauſed them to row. 
off, for fear of being run down by the large ſhips. The En- 
gliſn did not purſue them very far, their deſign being to draw | 
the enemies among the ſands, with which they were unac- 
quainted. | 5 7 5 3 

At laſt, the French ſeeing the Engliſh would not loſe the Deſcent of 
advantage of their poſt, landed in three places in the iſle „ eee 
Wight. But all this ended only in burning ſome villages. of Wight, 
It was moved in a council of war, to fortify and keep the Hall. 
ifand, But it was judged impracticable, chiefly by reaſon of 3 
the time which ſuch a project would neceſſarily require. The and in Tag- 
zumiral therefore was ſatisfied with ordering a deſcent _ 
- kin | Is : the 
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538 "> & F4-STORY 
1545. the coaft of Suſſex » imagining the king, who was at Portf. 
— mouth, would ſend out his fleet to aſſiſt the country. But he 
was miſtaken, The. Engliſh flcet ſtill lay behind the ſands, 
and the deſcents which * French made in three ſeveral 
places, gained them no conſiderable advantage, becauſe the 
coaſts were well guarded. In the mean while, the Engliſh 
fleet daily increaſing, conſiſted now of a hundred ſail. So, 
The French Annebaut ſeeing little hopes of making great progreſs, retired 
fleet retires. towards France, after having watered at the Ille of Wight, 

not without loſing ſome ſoldiers and officers. 


Ttisdriven Some days after, a ſouth wind blew the French back towards 


upon the the coaſt of England, and put their fleet in confuſion, which 
coaſt of 


England. the Engliſh reſolved to improve, if the wind continued favour- 
A ſhort en- able. And indeed, the two fleets engaged for two hours. But 
basement. as the wind was very changeable, each endeavoured to gain it, 
without engaging however too far. At laſt, they parted with. 
out much loſs on either ſide ; and thus ended the greateſt effort 

= France had ever made at ſea. 
The deſen The attempt to tight the Engliſh fleet, or to ravage the 
of beſieging coaſt, was not however the principal motive of this powerful 
Boulogne armament. The taking of Boulogne was the king of France's 
miſcarries Chief end, and the fleet was properly intended only to block 
1 5 Biez's up that place by ſea. But as the landſquenets were not 
3 yet arrived, and the fort, marſhal de Biez was building, not 
mnie, Francis was vexed to ſee the time proper for ex- 
_ ecuting his deſigns inſenſibly ſlide away. At length, hearing 
the landſquenets were on the borders, he ſent to view the 
fort, which, contrary to his expectation, and marſhal de 
Bicz's proiniſe, was yet very far from being fhniſhed. Be- 
ſides, it was built in a different place from what was ap- 
pointed, and did not command the harbour. The marſhal 
aſledged, if it had been built at Portet, the garriſon would 
„ Rave wanted water. But he affirmed, the fort he was raiſing 
at Outreau would be finiſhed in eight days. Whereupon, 
the king ſent him his whole army, of which he gave him the 
command, and remained himſelf at Chateau- Montier, about 

ten leagues from Boulogne. 


The marſhal de Biez lay encamped | near the fort till it 
was finiſhed, his deſign being to throw in ten thouſand men 


to awe the garriſon of Boulogne, whilſt he beſieged Guiſnes. 


But the engineer had ſo ill contrived his work, that after 


much time ſpent in it, he was forced almoſt to begin again. 
This occaſioned a delay, which broke all the meaſures "that 


© Ven Prichtelnfon,” and New Haven, Stow, p. 589. 


22 


were 
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were taken. Mean while, the king haſtened the work the 1545. 
more, as he knew that ten thouſand landſquenets, and four www 
thouſand horſe, raiſed for the ſervice of England, were Herbert, 
marching for Picardy. In ſhort, the marſhal perceiving the® 55. 
ſeaſon would be too far advanced before his fort could be 
put in a ſtate of defence, pretended to have certain advice 
that the king of Englend defigned to land a ſtrong army at 
Calais, to relieve Boulogne by land; this is at leaft what 
du Bellai imputes to bim in his memoirs. However, the 
marſhal leaving the fort unfiniſhed, encamped on mount 
Lambert, to be ready to oppoſe the ſuccours. But the 
Engliſh appeared not. As for the landſquenets ſent for by 
Henry from Germany, they returned home, becauſe they 
received not on the borders the money, they were made to 
expect. Mean while, the French army continued encamped, 
without undertaking the fiege either of Guiſnes or Bou- 
logne, though Francis had made fo great an effort for that 
purpoſe. | 5 
In the mean time, the duke at: Orleans died at Cliateau-Darh of 
Montier, to the great grief of the king his father, who, 3 of.” 
his death, ſaw the peace with the emperor very much ſhaken amet 


» Mezerai, 
ſince it was properly founded upon that prince” 8 life, as will 


quickly appear. 

The French army being encamped on mount Lambert, 
within cannon ſhot of Boulogne, there were ſkirmiſhes every 
day in the ſpace between the mount and the town. In one terrible 
of theſe conflicts, the duke d'Aumale, known afterwards b eee 
the name ef the duke of Guiſe, was wounded with a lancs r 
Which entering at the corner of his eye, came out behind Bella. 
his head. The wound, though deemed mortal by all, was 
however cured by the great ſkill of Ambroſe Pare, the king S 
ſurgeon, who was even forced to draw out with pincers, the 
head of the launce which remained in the wound. The ſcar 
in the duke's face, gained him the ſirname of Balafre [or 
Gaſhed.] 

The ſeaſon was now ſo advanced, that the fog of Bou-The French 
logne was not practicable. So Francis was forced to bearmy ravage 

contented, with ordering the marſhal de Biez to ravage q. Oe 
Terre d' Oye, belonging to the king of England. But the Herbert, 
ſudden rains made the country ſo watery, that the marſhal. 
was ſoon obliged to retire with his army, Indeed the in- 
habitants were great ſufferers, becauſe the garriſon of Calais, 
which ſhou'd have protected them, was unable to reſiſt ſo 
numerous forces. On the otber hand, Briſſac, afterwards 


marſhal of France, defeated a m7 of two thouſand . 
é heſe 
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b. IE ISI ONT 
I545. Theſe were all the damages Henry ſuſtained during the 
campaign, from an army of above two hundred thouſand 
men, which had put his enemy to a prodigious expence. In 
all likelihood, this expence, and the ill ſucceſs of the cam- 
paign, contributed moſt to the peace which was ſoon aſter 
concluded, | ; 
Francis Beſides that France was exhauſted, Francis had ſtill ano- 
motives to ther motive to make peace with England. He was appre- 
make peace henſive of being ſoon compelled to renew the war with the 
with Henry: emperor. By the treaty of Crepi, it was agreed, that the 
duke of Orleans ſhould marry one of the daughters, either 
of the emperor, or of the king of the Romans, and on ac- 
count of the marriage, ſhould have the duchy of Milan, 
or the earldom of Flanders. In conſideration of ſo advan- 


tageous a ſettlement for the duke his ſon, Francis had re- 
ſigned above twenty places, which he held in Piedmont or 


Montferrat, and relinquiſhed the intereſts of his brother-in- 


| law the king of Navarre. So, the hopes of the advantages 


this marriage was to procure, vaniſhing by the death of his 
ſeon, Francis was to find ſome other way to obtain them, or 
Herbert. break a treaty now become uſeleſs. For this reaſon, being 


deſirous to know the emperor's intentions, he ſent admiral 


Annebaut to Antwerp, to offer him to renew the treaty of 
peace upon other conditions, ſince the death of the duke of 
Orleans had rendered thoſe of the treaty of Crepi of no ef— 
fect. But the emperor plainly intimated, that by the death 
of that prince, he believed himſelf freed from his engage— 
ment, when he told the ambaſſador, he would not attack 
the king of France, if he was not firſt attacked. Francis 
_ eaſily judged by this anſwer, he ſhould infailibly have a war 


with the emperor. This, added to the little progreſs he had 


made during the laſt campaign, made him deſirous of a peace 
He got the with England. But as he was unwilling to ſue for it, 


proteſtant he applied to the princes of the Smalcaldick league, who of- 


inces t | / LS . 
ns fered to become mediators. 'I'his mediation ſcemed the lets 


for him; precarious, as the proteſtants themſelves were highly con- 
37" "tos cerned to procure a peace between the two kings. They 
=” faw themſelves upon the brink of being attacked by the 

_ emperor ſince he had made peace with France, and knew 

| moreover, he was negotiating a truce with the Turks. No- 

thing therefore could be more for their advantage, than a 
good underſtanding between France and England, that both 
who ſend kings might be able to protect them. They ſent therefore 
. WK to France, Chriſtopher de Veninger, John Bruno of Nide- 
and Eng. Pont, and John Sturmius; and to Englahd, Lewis 1 
lang. -- | | | | e | 


— 2 — — 
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and John Sleidan, to perform the office of mediators between 1 5 45. 
the two kings, in the name of the league. Theſe am- e 


baſſadors meeting the plenipotentiaries of France and Eng-Sleidan, 
land between Ardres and Guiſnes ?, preſently found it was Herbert. 
not eaſy to make peace. Francis inſiſted that Henry ſhould Piffculties 
reſtore Boulogne, and Scotland be included in the peace. of a peace, 
But Henry abſolutely rejected both theſe articles. Where 
upon a truce only was negotiated, but with no better ſuc- _ 
ceſs, becauſe Henry would never agree, that the Scots ſhould and of a 
be compriſed in the treaty. This appears in the ſecret in- 
ſtructions ſent to fir William Paget one of the Engliſh am- 
baſſadors 4, and inſerted in the collection of the publick acts. 
We find alſo in his inſtructions, that fir William Paget at-. Pub. 
tempted to bribe Bruno, one of the German mediators, with 3 * 
the offer of a conſiderable penſion, and in all appearance, the 
mediator hearkened to his propoſals. Mean while, to obtain 
the better terms, Henry feigned a deſire to be reconciled with 
the emperor, and even ſent in embaſſy to him, the biſhops 
of Wincheſter and Weſtminſter. But this was only to give 
2 jealouſy to Francis. „„ V»⁵ 
Cranmer took the advantage of Gardiner's abſence to ad- Cranmer 
rance the reformation, which he knew that prelate would f bi- 
| | . | : A : s | opricks for 
oppoſe with all his power. Some vacant biſhopricks were, his friends. 
by his means, given to perſons who favoured the reforma- Burnet, 
tion, and he had thereby among the biſhops a much ſtronger arte 
party than ever r. Nay, he found means afterwards to ob- 5 
tain the king's conſent to ſome alterations advantageous to 
religion. But Gardiner, who was then at Bruges with the Gardiner 
3 5 5 20 breaks his 
emperor, having notice of it, ſent the king word, that the es, 
pope and the emperor being joined in a league againſt the _ 
proteſtants of Germany, the leaſt innovation in England, 
with reſpec to religion, would be apt to induce them to give 
the king of France all the ſatisfaction he could deſire, to 
engage him in their league, in order to act altogether againſt 
him. This cauſed Cranmer to find more difficulty than he 
expected. 5 FFF 5 . 

In Auguſt this year Cranmer loſt a good ſupport by the Death of 
death of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, who had always dug _ of 
with every change. Heath was tran« 
ſlated from Rocheſter to Worceſter, and 


p In November, Herbert, p. 251. 
q The other ambaſſadors were Cuth- 


bert; biſhop of Durham, and Dr. Tre- 
sonel. Hall, fol. 260. | X 

r Lee, archbiſhop of York, dying, 
Robert Holgate, biſhop of Landaff, was 
promoted to that ſee, Kitchen being 


made biſhop of Landaff, who t.1ncd 


Henry Holbeach was made biſhop of 
Rocheſter, 


and Coventry, was made biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, Burnet, tom. I. p. 333. 


continued 


Day, a moderate man, up- 
on Sampſon's tranſlation to Litchfield 
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1545. 
Hall. 


Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


Continua- 
tion of the 
war with 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


Herbert. 


Hollingſh. 
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continued in the height of [favour . He was Cranmet's 
friend, and would have willingly agreed to a farther refor- 


mation. But he was too much a courtier, to attempt di- 


rectly to oppoſe the king's will. However, as Henry was 
not always in the ſame diſpoſition, with regard to religion, 
this lord did the reformed good ſervice, when he ſaw the king 


in a favourable ſituation, . ia 
The war with Scotland was faintly continued on both 


ſides. Henry's deſign was only to terrify the Scots, and 


induce them to execute the treaty concerning their queen's 


marriage. On the other hand, the Scots had no thoughts 
of invading England. Nevertheleſs, Francis, who, as was 
obſerved, had formed vaſt projects againſt England, ſent 


betimes to the regent an ambaſlador, called la Brofle, to aſ- 


ſure him of his protection, and a powerful aid, which was 
inſtantly to depart. Beſides that a diverſion in Scotland 


could not but be advantageous to him, he was alſo ex- 


Cited by the Lorrain princes, who were deſirous to ſupport the 
queen their ſiſter. So, cauſing the Seigneur de Lorge, count 
of Mongommeri, to embark with five thouſand men, he 


ordered him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the 


Scots to make a powerful diverſion on the frontiers of Eng- 
land. Mongommeri arriving in Scotland the ſecond of July, 


joined his troops with the Scots, and both making together 


| Hfteen thouſand men, advanced towards the Tweed. For 


Hall. 
Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


ſome days ſeveral parties paſſed the river, and did ſome da- 


mage to the Engliſh, But the French general could never 


perſuade the Scots to venture with the Whole army beyond 
the Tweed. On the contrary, upon the news that the earl of 


Hertford was advancing at the head of twelve thouſand 


men, they haſtily retired, and preſently after diſbanded as 


uſual. This is all that paſſed in Scotland worth notice during 
the campaign of 1545. 5 * 


The parlia- The parliament of England meeting the twenty third of 


ment grants 
the king a 
ſubſidy, an 


November, the convocation continued for two years the 
à ſubſidy given the king for fix ſhillings in the pound. At the 
the lands of fame time, the parliament ſuppreſſed by an ad, all the col- 


= colleges, leges and hoſpitals, and gave their lands to the king. The 


by: 
Herbert, : 


ter of Henry VII, and widow of Lewis 


motive, or rather pretence of this ſuppreſſion was, the abuſe 


He died Auguſt 24, and lies buried XII. of France, He had a ſon by her, 
in St. George's chapel at Windſor, by who died before him, and two daugh- 
the door of the choir near the place ters, His two other ſons by his laſt wife, 
where Henry VI. is interred, He had died without iſſue, 3 Edward VI. Dug- 
four wives. His third was Mary daugh- dale's Baron. vo), II. p. 300. 


* Fe 7 . 
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of theſe foundations. The parliament deſigned it alſo to- 1545. 
wards the expence of the king's wars with France and Scot == 
land. But this not ſufficing, the commons granted him Burnet, 
moreover a large ſum :, and as they were aſſembled only 2 
for that purpoſe, they were diſmiſſed the 24th of Decem- 
ber. Before the ſeſſion ended, the king came to the houſe The king's 
of lords in great ſolemnity, and made a fine ſpeech, ſaying, * 

among other things, that never had prince a greater affection Hall. 
for his people, or was more beloved than himſelf. He ad- 0e. 
ded many ſuch expreſſions, which, though very far for che Herber. 
moſt part from the truth, were however received by the peo- 
ple with loud acclamations s. 155 . 1 
During this year, the German proteſtants began to feel Affairs of 
the effects of the emperor's late peace with France, and 9 
the truce he was going to conclude with the Turk. Hitherto 
they had been uſed a little gently. But the emperor coming 
to Worms, where the diet of the empire was held, plain] 
declared to them, he could not any way diſpenſe with their 
ſubmitting to the council, which was to meet at Trent. 
This convinced them, there was in reality a deſign to re- 
duce them by force, and the more, as a certain rumour was 
ſpread of a league between the pope and the emperor, which 
could not but be againſt them. Their ſuſpicions were far- 
ther confirmed by a ſermon preached by a certain Francifcan 
before the emperor, to whom he repreſented in very ſtrong 
terms that he could not diſcharge the duty of a good emperor, 
unleſs he laboured to the utmoſt of his power to extirpate 
the Lutherans. They knew alfo, the emperor had writ to 
the king of Poland to excite him againſt them. Moreover, 
he ſummoned the archbiſhop of Cologne to appear before 
him within thirty days, becauſe he had embraced the refor- 
mation, and tried to introduce it into his dioceſe. All this 
ſhowed plainly what they were to expect. Nevertheleſs, as 
the emperor had not yet concluded the iruce with the Turk, 
and as his affairs were not quite ready, he ordered that a new 
diet ſhould be held at Ratiſbon the following January. But 
the better to amuſe the proteſtants, he decreed that the di- 
vines of both parties ſhould come to Ratiſbon a month be- 


t Four ſhillings in the pound of lands, appointed by a bill ſigned with the king's 
and two ſhillings and eight pence of hand; and that the ſaid cuſtos ſhall ap- 
good-, to be paid in two years, Hall, point the clerk of the peace, 2. That 
fol. 260. no higher intereſt than ten pounds per 

u The moſt remarkable acts made in cent. for a year, ſhall. be paid. 3. An 


this parliament were theſe : 1. That the act for the payment of tithes in London, 
cuſtos rotulorum in each county thall be See Statut, 37 Hen, VIII. Mo 


fore 
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fore the diet, and hold a free conference that ſomething 
might be afterwards ſettled in matters of religion. The 
Roman catholicks did not like the conference, and the pro- 


teſtants were {till leſs pleaſed with it, becauſe they foreſa x 


that the ſtiffneſs of the divines of both ſites, on the points 
which would be the ſubjects of their conference, would give 


the emperor and the diet a pretence to refer the deciſion to the 
council of Trent, The diet breaking up the 18th of Au— 
gut, the emperor returned to the Low Countries. Some 


time after, he received advice that the truce with the Turks 


war upon the proteſtants, and under that pretence to ſet a. 


was concluded. He then ſaw himſelf at full liberty to make 


bout the execution of his project to dec maſter of the 


Remark on 

the council, 

Sleidan. 
Herbert. 


: empire. 
It was properly at the inſtance of the proteſtants only, that 


the council was to meet: but it was very far from being ſuch 
a council as they had required. They expected it to be held 


in Germany in an unſuſpected place, and it was convened 
at Trent, a city belonging to the king of the Romans, 


whom they juſtly conſidered as their enemy. Their deſign 


was to combat the papal authority, and it was the pope 


who was to preſide by his legates. They intended to ſhow 


that the Romiſh clergy had corrupted religion both in doc- 
trine and diſcipline, and it was the Romiſh clergy who were 
to affiſt as judges. Nay, it was uncertain whether they 
ſhould be allowed to produce their reaſons. Mean while, 


it was pretended, that out of great condeſcenſion, a council 
was called for their ſakes, and at their ſollicitation. It is 


therefore no wonder, they ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to ſuch a 


council, which they as much feared, as they deſired one free 
and impartial. So the emperor and the proteſtants acted di- 


rely contrary to their firſt proceedings. The proteſtants 


rejected a council, after deſiring it with great earneſtnels, 


and the emperor, after amuſing them many years on that 


account, preſſed with all his power the meeting of the coun- 


cil of Trent, the authority whereof he Intended to make uſe 


have had no council at all, but finding he was too far engaged 


of to oppreſs them. The pope would have been glad to 


"7 the emperor to recede, had fixed the opening to the 


15th of March. After that, he put it off, becauſe on that 


day there were too few biſhops at Trent. But he had a 


much ſtronger reaſon. He was very glad to wait the event 
of the diet of Worms, in hopes that vigorous reſolutions 


would be taken there againſt the proteſtants, which would 


engage both parties in an open war, and furniſh him with a 
pretence, 


i... 
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pretence, either to delay the opening of the council, or to 1545 

remove it to ſome town in Italy. But the emperor, who waxy 

had now formed his plan of making uſe of the, council's * 

authority to proceed againſt the proteſtants, cauſed the pope 

at laſt to order it to be opened at Trent the 13th of De- 

cember. That day the legates (meeting in the cathedral) Opening of 

declared, the council was aſſembled for three cauſes, to de- 64 council | 

ſtroy hereſy, to reform diſcipline, and to ſettle a laſting peace p. 8 

between chriſtian princes. This firſt ſeſſion was properly Vargas. 

held only for the opening of the council. There were ſo few Herbert. 
prelates at Trent that it would have been ridiculous for ſo 

mall a number of perſons to pretend to make decrees 11 pee 

the articles for which the council was called. Es 
The proteſtants ſeeing a council opened quite different 15 "wp 

from what they had required, eaſily perceived no good was 

to be expected from it. They had the more reaſon to fear it, 

as the kings of France and England being at war with each 

other, there was no hopes of aſſiſtance from them. Mean 

while, though the German mediators had not ſueceeded in 

their negotiation, the peace between France and England 

was not more remote. The reaſon was, both kings were Henry and 

equally concerned to end a war, which only did them da- Francis wiſh 

mage, without a poſſibility for either to expect any conſide- wes Pub. 
rable advantage. The war continued however during the xy, p. 80. 

winter of the year 1546. The earl of Surrey, ſon of the * 

duke of Norfolk, who commanded at Boulogne, having in- 5; 5756. 

telligence that the French were conduding a convoy to the Herbert. 

fort of Qutreau, ſallied out * with part of the garriſon to in- 
tercept it. But he ſuceeeded fo ill, that inſtead of taking 

the convoy, he was himſelf defeated and forced to retreat in 

great diſorder. This news extremely troubled the king, who 

was not wont to receive the like. Whether he thought it 

owing to the earl's imprudence, or ſuſpected him of ſome 

hidden deſign, he recalled him immediately, and ſent the 

lord Gray to command in his room. A few days after, he n, 

ordered the earl of Hertford to depart with about ten thou- Herbert, 

ſand men, for fear the French fhould ſeize ſome poſt, and 

cut off the communication between Boulogne and Calais, 

And indeed that was their deſign. But the earl of Hertford, 

preventing them by two days only, poſted himſelf at Am- 

bleville, where he ran up two forts which ſecured the com- 

munication. The French having miſſed their aim, encamp- 


v „ Janvary 7. ſir Thomas Poynings, with f. vera] c thers, were ſle in. Stow, 
d 591. 
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ed on 8 Lambert; j a as the two armies were not far 


ſtom each other, there were ſkirmiſhes every day, but which 


Reafons of. 
both kings 
for a peace, 


Burnet, 


. A 


decided nothing. It was equally the intereſt of both kings to 
run no hazard for fear of breaking off the negotiation of the 
Peace, which was treating between Ardres and Gu ſnes. 
Francis wiſhed for a peace, becauſe his exchequer was 
drained by his great and continual expence, from the begin- 
ning of his reign, and particularly by the naval armament of 
the former campaign. Beſides, as he was entering into a 
war with the emperor, he wanted ſuch a friend as the king 
of England. In fine, he perceived that after his fruitleſs 
efforts. to retake Boulogne, it would be very, difficult to re- 
cover that place by force. Henry was no leſs. deſirous of 
peace for ſeveral, reaſons. He was grown ſo fat and corpu- 
lent, that it was a trouble for him to moye. Nay, he had 
occaſion for an engine with pullies to lift him up and down 
airs. This made him extremely uneaſy, and gave him a 
iſtaſte for buſineſs, ſo that he attended to affairs with ſome 


. reluQance., In the next place he had no farther thoughts of 


making conqueſts in Picardy. His ſole aim was to procure 


What was due to him before Boulogne ſhould be reſtored, 


which was of little uſe to him, ſince Calais could ſerve all 
his purpoſes. But he had ſtill a more urgent motive to re- 


new his old friendſhip with Francis. He ſaw the emperor 


Pifkculties 


with the pope's aſiſtance upon the point of making war on 
the, proteſtants, and much queſtioned their ability to with- | 
| Band him. In this belief, he was afraid the emperor, after 
ſubduing Germany, would turn his arms againſt England, 
with all the forces of the empire, nk, oy and the 
Low Countries, He could uſe the pretence of executing the 
pope's ſentence, and even cauſe a like ſentence to be paſſed 
by the council of Trent. It was therefore not at all advan- 
tageous to Henry to be at. war with France, It was rather 
his intereſt to have Francis's friendſhip, as it was alſo very ad- 
vantageous to Francis to be ſecure of Henry's afliſtance, in 
caſe the emperor turned his arms againſt France. 
The obſtacles to. the concluſion of the peace conſiſted in 


of the peace, Henry” s demand of what was due to him, and in Francis's 


want of money to content him. Beſides, Francis inſiſted 
upon Boulogne and upon Scotland's being included in the 
_ treaty, Theſ- difficulties would have been ſufficient to hin. 
der the concluſion of the peace, if more urgent motives had 
not induced the two kings to ſeek expedients to ſurmount 
them, Henry conſented at laſt to the article concerning 


Scotland, and as t the reſt, a way was found to ork 
| Oth. 
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both. Henry was to keep Boulogne till he was paid, and 1546. 
Francis promiſed to diſcharge the debt in eight years. Every. 
thing being thus ſettled, the peace Was NY. the 7th of 
June x. The treaty-ran : FOOT 009 7 DI a ty TE 


That the king of France mall pay b the penſion, Thats; of 
due by the treaty of More of the zoth of Augult 1525, peace be- 
confirmed by ſeveral ſubſequent treaties. As alſo the penſion rad 
of ſalt contained in a. treaty of the 25th of April 1527, va- Raglan. 
lued afterwards at ten thouſand crowns a year. But as A, Pub. 
Henry pretends the ſaid penſion given in lieu of the ſalt * p. 95. 
to be perpetual, and as Francis maintains, on the contrary, Hall. * 
that it is to ceaſe at Henry's death, it is agreed that the diſ- Stow. 
pute ſhall be amicably decided by umpires; and if the pen- yarn 
tion ſhall be found to be perpetual, Francis ſhall Tay it OS 
Henry and his: ſucceſſors 'for ever. 
Moreover Francis fhall pay to the king of England, on 
the feaſt of St. Michael 15 54, or within a fortnight! after, the 
ſum of two millions of crowns de ſoleil, as well for the ar- 
rears. of the penſion of the ten th4uſand crowns, as for 
_ Henry's expence in the ſiege of Boulogne, undertaken ſolely | 
to procure his Lows to and in Eveping and pecans. out 
| Place. © i 
As to the Alle of 155 five hundred cheufand crowns, 
which Henry preſented to Francis on condition he punctually 
obſerved the treaties, as the two kings differ in point of fact, 
it is agreed, the diſpute ſhall be decided by commiſſioners 
appointed on both ſides within ſuch a time, or by four im- 
partial lawyers, in caſe the commithoners end not the af- 
far, t 2 | 
It is further agreed, des the king of England Chall keep 
Boulogne with its territories, the limits whereof are ſettled 
by the treaty, till he receive whatever is due to him. | 
That when all the ſums ſhall be paid, Boulogne ſhall be 
reſtored to the king of France, and nothing thats faſtened 
to the ground ſhall be impaired or carried away. 
| That from the date hereof to the ſurrender of Wolde, ; 
neither of the two princes ſhall raiſe any fort or new fortifi- 
cation within the territory of Boulogne, one thoſe already 
begun _ be and 5 
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1546. The emperor was included by both parties in the peace. 


— As for Scotland, Henry agreed, it ſhould be included, on 


condition the Scots gave him no freſh cauſe to make war 


upon them; and in caſe they did, they were to be. deemed 
included no otherwiſe than according to the treaty of the 5th 
of APATITE; 5 H5- | K 5 


Henry's ad- Henry could hardly expect greater advantages than thoſe 
his treaty, he received from this peace, which ſeemed to ſecure him not 
2 only the payment of what was due to him, but alſo the 
_ yearly and perpetual penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, 
But the moſt ſolemn treaties are not always ſufficient ſecurity 
for the performance of what ſovereigns promiſe. It will ap- 
pear in the following reigns, that Francis's ſucceſſor not only 
broke the treaty with reſpect to Boulogne, and the ſums for 
which his father was bound, but that even the penſion was 
never charged in the treaties he made with England. 
The peace The peace was very ſolemnly proclaimed at London the 
_ proclaimed 13th of June with a general proceſſion, wherein were car- 
feen. ried all the richeſt filver croſſes, and the fineſt copes worn, 
Stow. for the greater pomp. But this was the laſt time theſe things 
Henry calls appeared in publick. Shortly after, Henry called them in 
eee og together with the church plate into his treaſury and ward- 
plate. robe, without giving any other reaſon than his will and 
Stow, MS: 59964993 d 1080 ob otng ano 
Charges of It is ſaid, the late war with France coſt Henry five hun- 
the late war. dred eighty ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and eighteen pounds 
Herbert, fterling, and the charges of keeping Boulogne eight years 
F. 25% amounted to ſeven hundred fifty five thouſand eight hundred 
thirty three pounds, Se large a ſum which was not to be 
repaid under eight years, had ' conſumed whatever had been 
granted by the parliament, and received from the chapels, 
colleges and hoſpitals, So, he was forced in the beginning 
of the year to lay a tax upon his ſubje&s under the name of 
Ad. Pub, benevolence 7, as appears in the collection of the publick 
me * aQs: | 55 | | Boe 7 | fi 
— Ihe peace reſtored between the two kings, the good un- 
Lands god” derſtanding which had been interrupted ſome years, rather by _ 
— "the artifices of the emperor and his party in England, than 
daughter. for any juſt cauſe. Catherine de Medici, dauphineſs of 
Hollingh. France, being at this time delivered of a princeſs, and Henry 


7 This benevolence amounted to ſe- ty three pounds. Strype's Mgm, tom. 
venty thontand ſeven hundred and twen- I. p. 350, 1 . 


— 


deſiring 
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deſiring to ſtand godfather 2, he called her Elizabeth. Pre- 1546. 
ſently after, the two kings ſent ambaſſadors to each other to 
receive the oaths concerning the peace, and choſe for theſe Embaily 


embaſſies their two high admirals . It is ſaid, that whilſt Hanf ance. 
admiral Annebaut was at London, he began a negotiation Stow. 


about religion, and that the two kings intended to aboliſh Project of 
| . He 12: b | . - caboliſhing 
the maſs in their dominions ®, As for Henry, very likely, if the mac 
he had lived, he would have advanced the reformation : nay, Burnet, 
it is certain, that on account of this negotiation, he orderedt. J. p. 340. 
Cranmer to fet down in writing how ſuch a change might 
be effected, and to ſtrengthen all with arguments and paſ- 
ſages from the ſcriptures. But this project ſoon vaniſhed in- Francis's 
to ſmoke. Probably, Francis had entered into the negotia-deſign. 
tion only becauſe he deſired to be in ſtrict union with Henry, 
and knew by experience that the bare propoſal of conforming 
himſelf to his ſentiments in point of religion, was a moſt 
effectual way to ſucceed. But it is not likely he really in- 
tended to admit of any reformation in his kingdom. And 
indeed, at this very time he was. kindling the flames of per- 
ſecution all over France againſt the reformed, of whom four- 
teen this year were burnt at Meaux, and many others at 
Paris, and in other places, not to mention the maſſacre of 
Cabrieres and Merindol, for which none were puniſhed. 
The cardinals of Lorrain and Tournon his chief miniſters 
were too much incenſed againſt the proteſtants, for any man 
to believe, that ſo long as they were in favour, the king 
ever ſeriouſly thought of aboliſhing the maſs in France.  _ 
Before the peace between England and France was ſigned, Theemperor 
the proteſtant princes of Germany ſeeing themſelves going prepares to 
to be attacked by the emperor, who had at laſt taken han,” 
the maſk ſince his peace with France and truce with the Sleidan. 
Turks, ſent to Henry prince Philip, brother © to the elector 
palatine, to deſire aſſiſtance. It appears in the king's letter Negotia- 
to this prince, extant in the collection of the publick acts, tions of the 
that Henry had ſent to deſire him to come, and the lord eich eme 
Herbert aſſures, that Philip aimed at marrying the princeſs Ac. Pub. 
Mary. However, the king anſwered his demand of aid by XV. ?- 8 
ſeven propoſitions, containing the terms on which he was 


2 Sir Thomas Cheiny, treaſurer of The French ambaſſador landed at Green- 
the houſhold, and warden of the cinque wich, Auguſt 19, Hall, fol, 262. 
ports, ſtood, as king Henry's proxy, b The maſs was changed into a com- 
Hollingſh, p. 973. mmaunion, and Cranmer was ordered to 

2 The Engliſh admiral, John lord draw a form of it, Fex. Burnet, tom. 
| Lifle, was accompanied by Cuthbert bi- I. p. 310. x 


thop of Durham, and ſeveral other lords. © Lord Herbert ſays, nephew, 
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willing to enter into a defenſive league with the proteſſ ants. 
But as his propoſitions tended only to render him head and 


ſole director of the ledgue, they did not think proper to put 
themſelves blindly into his "ron Nh They only told him, if 


he would depoſit ſomewhere in Germany a hundred thou- 


ſand crowns to ſerve for the defence of the league, they 
would prefer his alliance to that of Francis. But finding 
they offered no advantage for himſelf, he had no ſuch zeal 


for the Augſburg confeſſion, (from which he was yet very 
remote) as to engagng in its protection without reaping any 
benefit. The truth is, the proteſtants were perſuaded, he 
had no deſire to be really united with them, but intended 
only to encourage them for fear they ſhould ſubmit to the 
emperor, as alſo to hinder them from putting themſelves 


under the French king's protection, with whom he had not 
yet made peace. For the ſame feaſon it was, that under co- 
lour of continuing the negotiation, he kept the count pala- 


tine at his court, till he ſaw the peace with F rance was near 


League be- 


teen the 


Pope and 
emperor 
againſt the 
__  proteſtants, 
Sleidan. 


month. The pope promiſed to find for ſix months twelve 
thouſand foot, five hundred horſe, and two hundred thou- 


a concluſion. 


It was now ſome time finds the pope 180 emperor had 


formed the project of a league againſt the proteſtants of 


Germany. They had agreed upon "all the articles, but the 
emperor had thought proper to defer the ſigning, that he 


might ſay he did it merely in his own defence. At laft, a- 


bout the middle of June he ſent the cardinal of Trent to 


Rome, where the league was ſigned the 26th of the ſame 


ſand crowns, for the war in Germany. Moreover, he gave 


in Spain, with power to alienate a hundred thouſand crowns- 


Was a Frelgious war, ene the emperor affected to publiſh 
the contrary. „ 
The emperor having notice that the pope 's troops were 


The Ger- 
man War. 


there ſhould be occaſion, aſſembled his army about Ratiſpon. 


the emperor à moiety of one year's revenue of the benefices 


worth of church lands. This was a demonſtration that it 


beginning to march; that the count de Bure had forwarded 


his levies in the Low Countries, and duke Maurice of Saxony, 


whom he had engaged in bis party, was ready to act when 


His deſign was to meet the pope's troops, who were croſſing 
Tirol under the conduct of Octaviano Farneſe. At the ſame 


time to hinder this junction, the elector of Saxony and the 


landgrave of Heſſe marched the ſame way with an army of 


forty thouſand men. Without entering into the particulars 


15 this firſt campaign, I ſhall only lay in general, that the 
e : 
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proteſtants, though ſuperior in number, could not binder 1546. 
the junction of "the Italian troops nor of thoſe of the 
Low Countries with the emperor. The different tempers of 
the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe did not 
a little contribute towards their taking wrong meaſures. In 
ſhort, the campaign laſting till November, without either of 
the two armies deliring to engage, the elector of Saxony re- 
ceived the ill news that the king of the Romans and duke 
Maurice were deſtroying his country with fire and ſword. 
This obliging him to march with part of the army to the re- 
lief of his ſubjects, the landgrave, grown too weak by this 
ſeparation, choſe likewiſe to retire into his dominions. Thus 
the emperor meeting with no more oppolition, took Franc- 
fort, Ulm, and ſeveral other towns belonging to the league, 
which furniſhed him with the money he wanted for the 
maintenance of his army. 
_ Whilſt the war was carrying on in Germany, the council Continua- 
languiſhed at Trent and proceeded very flowly. Beſides that NES oe 
the members were very few, they were wholly dependent Trent. 
on the legates, who durſt not themſelves undertake any F. Paul. 
thing without orders from Rome. But it was the pope's Herbert. 
Intereſt to prolong matters, becauſe he hoped, time would 
procure him at laſt ſome occaſion to diſſolve the council or 


remove it to Italy. Thus the council was but an empty 


name, made uſe of by the pope and the emperor for their 

own private views, and to caſt a miſt before the eyes of the 

publick. 

| Religion began alfo to cauſe troubles in Sohn, or at Perſecution 
leaſt to produce the ſeeds thereof, by the deſpair to which in Scotland. 
thoſe that embraced the reformation were driven. Since car- Burnt 5 
dinal Beaton and the earl of Arran had enjoyed the peace 
procured them by the king of France, they thought only of 

being revenged on their enemies. Religion furniſhed them 

with a pretence, becauſe the oppoſite faction almoſt wholly 
conſiſted of the reformed. In the courſe of this year, 1546, 

they put to death ſeveral perſons for religion at Perth, St. 
Andrews, and other places 4. The regent ſuffered bimſelf 

to be ſo led by the cardinal, that he gloried 1 in delivering to 

the flames thoſe whom he had formerly conſidered as his 
brethren. Among thoſe who were ſacrificed to Ys furious 


4 Some of the Scottiſh OLE were ſo Santa 1 . 3 they de- 
jenorant, that they maintained, the fixed ole the ol. Bpchanan; A 13. 
New Teſtament Was Be written by | 
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1546, paſſion of the cardinal, a miniſter e, who ſuffered martyrdom 
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A at St. Andrews, was particularly remarkable. This man 
Wiſhart's being condemned to the fire, the regent at the inſtance of one 
eee of his friends would have ſaved his life, and to that end ſent 

Burnet, à note to the cardinal, deſiring him to ſuſpend the execution. 
But the barbarons prelate, without regarding the regent's re- 

queſt, not only cauſed the ſentence to be executed, but would 

alſo feed his eyes with the fad ſpectacle, fitting in ſtate in a 

His predic- great window of his caſtle, Tt ſaid, that, before he was 
tion about delivered to the flames, the miniſter told the executioner, 
ee « That within few days the prelate who bcheld him with 
„„ pride from vonder high place, ſhould lie in the ſame 
* as ignominioully as now he was ſeen proudly to reſt him- 
*“ ſelf,” This prediction proved but too true for the car- 
The cardi- dinal. Preſently after he was murdered in his own palace, 
nal is mur- and his body thrown into the ſtreet, out of the very wia- 


dered. dow from whence he looked on, whilſt the miniſter was 
Buchanan. | 


burnin 
The ſtate of AS for England, religion was ſtill upon the ſame 3 as 
religion i2 the king had been pleaſed to eſtabliſh it. The reformation 
England: had made ſome progreſs, but was far from being brought to 
perfection, and yet the reformed could not forbear hoping, 
the king himſelf would carry it much farther. In this belief, 
they thought it prudent not to provoke him, and that they 
ettectually conſulted the welfare of their religion by remain- 
ing in ſilence and waiting for better times. 'This is the true 
reaſon why there were fewer perſons that ſuffered for religi- 
on in England than in France. It is not to be queſtioned, 
that if there had-not been hopes of a farther reformation, 
many people would have openly declared the opinions which 
theſe hopes induced them to conceal. For a like reaſon, 
thoſe who retained all the tenets of the old religion durſt not 
directly oppoſe the king, for fear their oppoſition ſhould carry 
him beyond the bounds he ſeemed to have preſcribed to him- 
ſelf. From hence ſprung a blind and univerſal compliance 
with the king's will, and the exceſſive power he had acquired 
Henry is Over all his ſubjects, of which he made a very ill uſe. He 
much trou- had been troubled for ſome time with an old fore in his leg, 


_ leg and Which was grown very painful. This, added to his great 


his corpu- eee which rendered him almoſt unable to fiir, made 


lengy f 


e The author means Mr. George Scotland in 1 544. See the ſtory of his 


Wiſhart, deſcended of a noble family, death in Burnet, vol. I. p. 333. Bu- | 


who finithed his ſtudies in the univer- 


chanan, 1, 15, 
fty of Cambridge, and returned to : | 


big 
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kim ſo froward and untractable, that none approached him 1546. 
without trembling. He had been always ſtern and ſevere, www 
but was incomparably more ſo towards the end of his days He hn 
than in the beginning. Flattery had ſo corrupted his judg- = 4208 
ment and ſenſe, that he deemed it an unpardonable crime to p. 263. 
contradict his opinions, though he changed them himſelf ve- 
ry frequently. TI have obſerved that he treated with admiral - 
Annebaut of aboliſhing the maſs and changing it into a com- 
munion, after the manner of the proteſtants. And yet, Shaxton is 
ſhortly after, Shaxton, who had reſigned the biſhoprick of es, we 
Saliſbury, and been long a priſoner for refuſing to conform ar nods Wo 
to the ſix articles, being accuſed afreſh of denying the rea] ſence. 
preſence in the ſacrament , the king was pleaſed to have 3 
him tried according to the rigour of the law, and he was demned to 
condemned to be burnt. But this man, who had endured be burnt. 
the hardſhips of a long impriſonment, could not behold 
with the ſame firmneſs the puniſhment prepared for him. Fey 
The king having ſent the biſhops of London and Worceſ- He abjures, 
ter to perſuade him to recant, he was prevailed upon, anc 3 1 
abjuring his pretended hereſy, the king granted him his Burnet, 
= pardon. He became afterwards a cruel perſecutor of the re- t. J. p. 340. 
formed. Z 8 
This example was not capable of moving Anne Aſkew, AnneAſkew | 
who was accuſed of the ſame crime and rigorouſly proſecuted, "gy 
though ſhe had good friends at court, where ſhe was well Barnet, 
known 8. She firmly perſiſted, notwithſtanding all the pro- Strype. 
miſes to ſave her life in caſe ſhe would recant h, Some court 
ladies, touched with compaſſion for her, having ſent her 
ſome money when in priſon for her ſubſiſtence, were the oc- 
caſion of her being more cruelly tormented i, Chancellor 


Wriotheſly, great enemy to the earl of Hertford, hoping 


2 5 
6 — 
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f His words were, That Chriſt's na- 


tural body was not in the ſacrament, 
but that it was a ſign and memorial of 
his body that was crucified, Burnet, 
tom. I. p. 34% | 


S She was nobly deſcended (being 


fifter of ſir Francis Aſcue, or Aſcough, 
of Lincolnſhire) and educated beyond 
what was uſual in that age to thoſe of 
her ſex, But ſhe was unfortunately 
married to one Kyme, who being a 


violent papiſt, drove her out of his 


houſe, when he found ſhe favoured 

the reformation, Burnet, tom. I p, 
1. 5 | 

> Upon her examination, being aſk- 

ed by the lord mayor of London, whe- 


ther the prieſts cannot make the body 


of Chriſt ? ſhe wittily replied, I have 
read that God made man, but that 


man can make God, I never yet read. 


Strype's Mem, tom. I. p. 387. 


i Being aſked what favour or encou- 


ragement ſhe had from any in the 


court, ſhe would confeſs nothing, but 


that one in livery had brought her 
ſome money, which he ſaid came from 


two ladies in the court. This made 


the chancellor put her to the rack. 
She had been oft at court, and was 
much favoured by many great ladies 
there; and it was believed the queen 


had ſhowed kindneſs" to her. Burnet, 


P. 341. 


2 


queen. 
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1546. to draw ſomething. out of the priſoner againſt that lord or his 
counteſs, cauſed her to be racked, Nay, it is ſaid, he would 
Fox. be preſent himſelf, and obſerving the executioner was moved 
with pity to the priſoner, threw off his gown and taking up. 

on him the honourable office drew the rack ſo ſeverely, that 

he almoſt tore her aſunder. But this is a fact that ſcarce 

| ſeems credible. However, the woman's bones being put out 

ot joint, ſhe was carried in a chair to the place of execution, 

Hall. and burnt with four men condemned for the ſame crime . 
Stow. But to add to their ſufferings, they were made to hear a 8 
mon preached by Shaxton their falſe brother, who upbraided 

them with obſlinacy in very ſevere and abuſive terms : all 

this was not capable of ſhaking -their conſtancy, which an 

-Peſiznz a- ured to their laſt breath. 

gainſt Cran- 
mer and che againſt the ſacramentarians, thought it a favourable oppor- 


Burnet, tunity to ruin the queen and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


t. I. p. 342, Whom they conſidered as the grand protectors of the reform. 


Ec. ed. Among the ſupporters of the old religion, the chief 

were, chancellor Wriotheſly, the duke of Norfolk, the earl 

of Surrey his ſon, Bonner biſhop of London, Gardiner bi— 

ſtop of Wincheller ; and theſe had doubtleſs, among the 

courticrs and the king's ſervants, creatures who failed not to 

be ſerviceable on occaſion, But whatever project they form- 

cd, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was {till in their way, who 

havi ing great influence over the king, commonly broke their 
meaſures. So fo be entirely freed from this formidable ad- 

verſary, they reſolved to complain of him openly to the king 

and accuſe him of being the head and protector of the ſacra- 

Crimes is MENtarians, and of all in general who rejected the fix arti- 
oventy ac cles. This reſolution was executed. The perſon who took 

| cauſed, upon him to ſpeak to the king told him, there were evident 

Burnet. proofs ready of what was alledged againſt Cranmer, and if 
he was ſent to the Tower, ſo many witneſſes would appear 

_ againſt him that the king would himſelf be ſurpriſed. Henry 

was not. ignorant that Cranmer was againſt the ſix articles 

in his mind, ſince he had himſelf frankly owned it. But he 

ay loved him, and therefore would not expoſe him to a 

trial which muſt have been fatal to him. Beſides, he took 

it very ill that ſuch pains: were taken to deſtroy a man, for 
whom he had ſo often and ſo openly declared. However, 


& John Laſcelles a genfleman, Belenian, two prieſts, and John Adlam 2 
bably the ſame that accuſed Catherine taylor, Hall, fol. 253, Strype, tome 
Howard) Nicholas Otterden and I. p. 3 38. 


_ reſolving 


The enemies of the reformation ſecing the king incenſed 


OF ENGLAND. Tay 
reſolving to ſee how far the malice of his enemies would go, 1546. 
he conſented that he ſhould be the next day called before the ww 
council and ſent to the Tower, if they ſaw cauſe. But in the The On 
night the king ſent for Cranmer, and telling him what had oa 
been reſolved, deſired to know how he meant to anſwer for mark of his 
himſelf. Cranmer thanked the king, and prayed him, that aſtection. 
ſince he was to be queſtioned for his religious opinions, judges 
might be aſſigned him who underſtood thoſe matters. I he 
king replied, he went the wrong way to fave his life, for 
molt ceratinly his enemies had witneſſes ready to convict him 
in ſuch manner, that the judges would be forced to condemn 
him; and therefore ſince he took ſo little care of himſelf, 
he would look to it. So he ordered him to defire the council 
to uſe him as a privy counſellor, and as they would expect 
to be uſed in the like caſe, that is, that his accuſers might 
be brought face to face before he was ſent to the Tower; 
and if his requeſt was not granted, he was to appeal to the 
king. At the ſame time he pulled off his ring, and giving it 
to him, ſaid, if his appeal was rejected, he ſhould ſhow the 
council that token of his protection. Next morning Cran- 
mer coming to the council door, was ſo long kept waiting 
in the lobby, that the king hearing of this diſreſpect, ſent 
word, that he ſhould be preſently brought in l. It happened 
as the king foreſaw, ſo that Cranmer was forced at laſt to 
produce the king's ring, which terribly mortified his enemies. 
Then they all roſe up and went and informed the king of Tn ,. 
what had paſſed, who told them, he thought he had a Wiſer mortißes the 
council than now he found they were, and laying his hand archbiſhop's 
on his breaſt, ſwore, that he took the archbiſhop to be the, 
moſt faithful ſubject he had. The duke of Norfolk, wil- 
ling to excuſe the council, ſaid, they meant the archbiſhop 
no harm, but only to vindicate his innocence by ſuch a trial 
as would have freed him from all aſperſions. But the king 
looking ſternly at him anſwered, “ He would not ſuffer men 
** who were ſo dear to him, to be thus handled with impu- 
* nity. He knew the factions that were among them, and 
„their malice to one another, which he would either extin- 
* ouiſh or very ſpeedily puniſh.” Then he commanded 
them all to be reconciled to the archbiſhop. They immedi- 
ately obeyed, though it was but in outward appearance. But 


I Dr. Buts the king's phyſician, who and ſervants, Whereupon the king 
loved Cranmer, went and told the king ſent to the board to have him brought 
what a ſtrange thing he had ſeen: in immediately. Burnet, tom, I. p. 
the primate of all England waiting at 343. | 
the council door among the footmen, 
| for 
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for Cranmer, he' cheartily forgave them, as he Pank ſhowed 


FEY VV afterwards. © 


The queen 
zs accuſed, 


It ſeems, ſo great a mortification ſhould have made theſe 


who happily men more cautious. But their extreme deſire to ſucceed; in 


brings her- 
{elf of, 
Hervert, 
Burnet, 


| Burnet, 


Herbert, 


their plots would not ſuffer them to deſiſt with regard to the 


queen. They perceived, if the king had oppoſed their ac. 
cuſation of Cranmer, it was not to hinder the execution of 
the law of the fix articles, but from a pure motive of affecti. 
on for that prelate. That therefore their proceedings could 
not have diſpleaſed him as to the thing, but only in reſpect | 
of the perſon. This made them think they ſhould fnd it 
eaſier to deſtroy the queen, becauſe the king would never 
Willingly ſuffer that his own wife ſhould differ from him in 
matters of religion. Catherine Parr, who was then an the | 
throne, had gained the king's affection by her extraordinary 
care of him, and by giving him daily freſh marks of her | 
gratitude. ' She was a reformer in her heart, and even ſome. 8 
times took the liberty to have ſermons preached in her privy $ 
chamber before ſome of her ladies. It came to the kings 
ears, but he took no notice of it. Nay, he ſuffered her to 
diſpute with him upon religion, imagining ſhe did it only for 
inſtruction. But at laſt theſe diſputes having been carried | 

too far, he expreſſed his diſpleaſure at them, and even began } 
to look more coldly upon the queen than formerly. I his | 

made her enemies think it a fair- opportunity to work her | 
ruin, whilſt, ignorant of their deſigns, ſhe was ſeeking occa | 

ſions to inſpire the king with favourable thoughts of the refor- | 

mation. 

The king firſt vented to Gardiner his Hloleafire with the 

queen. He could not pitch upon a more partial man. Gar- 
diner failed not to cheriſh the king's reſentment by aggra- 
vating the queen's obſtinacy, and her pains to inſtill her no- 
tions into the ladics who ſerved her. The chancellor, who ; 
was alſo let into the ſecret, confirmed what Gardiner had 
ſaid, and hinted to the king, that the queen had encouraged | 
Anne Aſkew in her obſtinacy, and even inſinuated that ſhe | 
was plotting againſt the ſtate. In ſhort, they went ſo far, | 
that articles were drawn up againſt her and ſigned by the king. | 


The chancellor putting up the paper careleſly in his pocket, 
it dropt from him, and the perſon that found it carried it to 
the queen, who ſeeing the king's hand to' ſuch a paper con- 
cluded herſelf loſt. However, being adviſed by one of her 
friends to go to the king and try to appeaſe him, ſhe came 


into his room with a ſettled countenance, as if ſhe knew 


nothing of what had paſſed, The king received her very | 


kind! ty 


kind 


«&J 
que 
her 
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1 kindly, and began to talk of religion. She anſwered; theſe 1546. 
things were above her, and ſhe ought to learn of him, What 
ede was to believe. Not ſo, by St. Mary (ſaid the king,) Herbert. 
you are become a doctor, and able to inſtruct us.” The ne 
e queen feigning to be ſurprized at his manner of ſpeaking to 
„ber, anſwered very mildly, “ She ſaw with grief he was of- 
„ fended at the fieedom ſhe had ſometimes taken to diſpute 
« with him in matters of religion, but ſhe had done it in- 
« nocently, with the ſole view of diverting him, knowing 
„what pleafure he took in talking of thoſe things, which 
© none underſtood better than himſelf ; her chief aim had 
„been, not only to make him forget his pain by ſuch ſort 
© of diſcourſes, but alſo to receive inſtruction herſelf, and 
e indeed ſhe had profited much; and if ſhe had ſtarted ob- 
« jections, it was only to give him occaſion to clear the 
Y « difficulties, which were above a woman's underſtanding.” 
And is it even fo, ſaid the king, then we are friends again. 
dos he embraced her with great affection, and ſent her away 
vith very tender aſſurances of his conſtant love to her n. On Burnet. 
dhe morrow, which was the day appointed for carryipg the 
IF queen to the Tower, the king going to take the air in the 
garden ſent for her, and preſently after came in the chancel- 
lor with forty of the guard. But the king ſtept aſide to him, 
and after a little diſcourſe was heard to call him in an angry 
tone, knave, fool, and beaſt. Then he came again to the 
queen, who ſceing him in a paſſion with the, chancellor en- 
deavoured to appeaſe him. But the king told her, ths had 
no reaſon to plead for him, 


Theſe two attempts againſt the irchbiſhow and the queen 1 
not only proved unſucceſsful but alſo very prejudicial to the begins 50 
enemies of the reformation. From thence forward the king hate the 
could not endure them, being ſatisfied their chief aim was to ee of 

the reforma- 
overthrow whatever he had eſtabliſned. Gardiner was turn- tion. 
ed out of favour immediately, and the king wouls not ſuffer Burnet. 


Gardiner's 
| n 
him to be e in the council b. "2 diſtract, 


r r AG ole 


m Whether the king had really de- 
ſigned her ruin or not, is differently 
repreſented by the writers who lived 
next that time, Some, ſays the lord 


the king's intention to uſe the rigour 


of the law, as to deter her from read- 


ing forbidden books, p. 263. 

an Lord Herbert ſays, though it ap- 
pears by Gardiner's ſubmiſſion, extant 
in our r records, that not long after he 


whether on this occaſion, 


All late che. loge affe 0, 5e 
or that he 
was a ſpecial friend to the duke of Nor- 


folk, (who was now alſo in diſgrace) 
Herbert, believe it was not ſo much 


or any other cauſe, is not there deter- 
mined. However, the king excluded 
him out of the number of thoſe whom 
he appointed his, executors, and coun» 
ſellors to his ſon Edyard, VI. Aae en 
p.263. 


„ * "Yar 
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1546. But a greater ſtorm fell on the duke of Norfolk and hi; 
L—,> ſon the earl of Surrey. Henry, almoſt choaked with fat, and 
Leere perceiving his leg viſibly to grow worſe, plainly ſaw he had 
5 1 not long to live. In this belief, he conſidered the duke of 
Norfolk and Norfolk and the earl of Surrey as two lords who could greatly | 
— — of embroil the prince his ſon during his minority. The duke of | 
death, Norfolk was the head of the favourers of the pope and the | 
Herbert. old religion, though like a good courtier he had outwardly f 
2 n. complied with all the king's innovations. Henry was con- 
ee, tented with this external compliance, though he knew he was 
| ever attached to the pope, whoſe party was ſtill very pow. | 
erful in England, and that his ſon the earl of Surrey was in 
the ſame ſentiments. This ſufficed to inſpire him with a juſt $ 
fear, that after his death theſe two lords, afliſted by the pope, | 
the emperor, and their friends, would labour to ſet the crown | 
on the head of the princeſs Mary, and 10 what he had been 

at ſuch pains to'eſtabliſh during his reign would be entirely 
_ overthrown: - And indeed, he could not queſtion, if that 
party prevailed, they would deem his: divorce with Cathe- | 
rine of Arragon null and void. In which caſe, Mary was | 
his only lawful ifſue, and the prince his ſon a baſtard. He 
could hope for no remedy to this evil from the parliament, | 
having learned by long experience, with how much eaſe that 
body, conſiſting of fo many members, was carried away with | 
the prevailing party. He thought therefore, the beſt and | 
ſhorteſt way to prevent theſe mifchiefs and free himſelf from 
his fears was, not to leave theſe two lords behind him, whom 
he believed capable of diſturbing his ſon's minority, and even 
of robbing him of the crown. For this ſole reaſon their 
ruin was reſolved, after which ſome pretence was to be found. 
And this is ſeldom wanting to thoſe who have the power in 
Herbert, their hands. As ſoon as, it was perceived, his affection for 
Burnt» the father and ſon was grown cold, there were perfons ready 
to inſinuate, they had pernicious deſigns againſt the fate *, 
and only waited his death to put them in execution; that 
the earl of Surrey had refuſed ſeveral good matches ſince 
the loſs of his counteſs, and it was generally reported, he 
„FCC FA ron DP” TY 9 0 aſfpired 


» Their chief accuſers were ſome of came the firſt information againſt thoſe 
their own family. The ducheſs, daugh- unfortunate lords, as appears from lord 
ter of Edward Stafford duke of Buck- Herbert, p. 263, 264. 

ingham, had, for above four years, p Henry Howard earl of Surrey had 
been parted from the duke her buſpand; married Francis daughter of the ear 
his daughter, Mary ducheſs of Rich- of Oxford, by whom he had two ſons, 
mond, was grown an extreme enemy of Thomas and Henry, and three daugh- 


her brother, From theſe two ladies ters. The duke of Norſclk . 


md — 2 — „ 
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iſpired to the bäder Mary: that it was not without ſome 1546. 
rivate reaſon he uſed the arms of St Edward the confeſſor, 


though his father had taken them out of his eſeutcheon, but 

however the duke himſelf had left that quarter blank, in or- 

der to reſume then at a proper ſeaſon. Upon theſe general Then are 

accuſations, the king ordered them to be arreſted, and ſent Toner. Fas 

to the Tower 2. After that, care was taken to let the pub- Herbert, 

lick know that they who had any thing to fay againſt «the Bu. 
priſoners ſhould be graciouſly heard, and the king Would par- 9 

don all perſons concerned in any plot with dem, who would 

come and make a diſcovery *. | | 

Some time before this affair 

the two univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge to all their are preterv 

eſtates, rents, and privileges, though by the act of parlia- ed. | 

ment which gave the Jands of the colleges to the king, they erbert. 

were to be ſuppreſſed. It might be thought very ſtrange, 

the parliament ſhould not diſtinguiſh the two univerſities 

from the reſt of the colleges, conſidering their antiquity; and 

the advantages the kingdom had thence received and daily did 

receive, if it had not been now frequently ſeen, that they 

had long acted ſolely by the direction of the court. It is 
probable, the king remained long doubtful, whether he 

ſhould diſſolve or preſerve the two LANG, ſince having | 

received their humble petitions the beginning of the” year, 


was begun, the king reſtore q The two 


univerſities _ 


he made. them wait for his anſwer till October 


SY allied himſelf to the Seymour fa- 
mily, by engaging his ſon to marry 
the earl of Hertford's daughter, which 
his ſon would not conſent to, and the 
gucheſs of Richmond his daughter, to 


fir Thomas e Herbert, p. 263, 


a, 
q December 12. Stow, p. 592. 

a This year, in the latter end of 
March, the publick ftews which had 
long been allowed by the ſtate, were 
ſupprefied, Stow, p. $31. They were 


a continued row of houſes along the 


Thames fide in Southwark, eighteen 


in number, and diſtinguiſhed by "ſigns, 


In the reign of Henry II. there were 
ſeveral regulations made concerning 
theſe houſes, to be ſcen in Stow's Sur- 
vey of Loadod: book IV, p. 7. Cam- 


den thinks they were called ſtews, 
from the fiſh-ponds near them, for 
the fatting and cleanſing pike and 
teneh. Camden in Surrcy,—— April 
27, William Foxley fell aſleep, and 
could not be wake by any means, till 


not be known. 


a bull of Clement VII. for 
a layman in the dioceſe of Glaſtow in 
Scotland, who lived a hundred and fix 


5 915 ir 


he had ſlept Bolte days and een 
nights. The king's phyficians, as well 


as the king him ſelf, examined him, 


but the cauſe of his ſleeping. thus could 
He was potter to the 
mint in the Tower. When he awoke 
he thought he had ſlept but one night, 
He lived forty one years after, till 
1587, Stow, p. 591. Helling. p- 
972 Ot much the ſame nature is 
what we find mentioned in Rymer's 

Fad. There is, in vol. XIV. p. 447. 
ſohn Scot 


days without food. his year, on 
Feb. 18, died the famous Martin Lu- 
ther aged ſixty, three years, Sleidan, ! ? 
16 in Henry VIII's reign (though 


the particular time is not mentioned) 


was inſtituted the government of the“ 
prefident of the north: Tunſtsl bi- 
ſhop of Durham was *he firſt preſi- 
dent, 
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1546. was talked at court for ſome time of making great alterations 
LA in their charters. But at laſt, the king reſolved to continue 
og OE them upon the ſame foot they had all along been. Shortly 
in Cambridge, which is one of the nobleſt foundations of that 
kind in Europe *. | 7 
The king Mean while, diligent ſearch was making by the king's or- 
[hae der, after every thing that could ſerve to form an impeach - 
bis wil. ment againſt the duke of Norfolk and the earl his ſon, the 
- Burnet, King, who found himſelf near his end, being abſolutely bent 
t I. P. 3+9+ they ſhould go out of the world before him. In this inter- 
8 val, he ordered his will, made before his late expedition in- 
to France, to be brought him, and peruſing it, cauſed Gar- 
diner's name to be ſtruck out of the number of the counſel- 
lors appointed for the counſel of ſtate during Edward's mi- 
nority. Sir Anthony Brown, who was preſent, would have 
| ſpoke in the biſhop's behalf t. But the king anſwered, he 
knew Gardiner, and though he himſelf could govern him, 
yet none of thoſe who were to come after him would be able 

to do it. OTROS 55 

Act. Pub. This will, extant in the collection of the publick acts, is 
XV. p. 110. dated December the 3oth, 1546, and the king's name is at 
the bottom, with thoſe of ten witneſſes. But it is hard to 
know for certain, whether it was ſigned with the king's 
own hand. This was afterwards queſtioned, Mr. Rymer, 
who collected the records, would have done well to have 
put the thing out of diſpute, and informed the world, whe- 
ther he had the original in his hands, and if ſo, whether 
the king's name was his own hand writing. This he might 
have eaſily known, by comparing his name on the will with 
his uſual ſignings, of which doubtleſs he had ſeveral by 
him . The importance of this inquiry conſiſts, in 3 
1 8 the 


* 


8 It was founded out of three o- and buildings of the ſaid convent, 2s 
| thers, St. Michael's college, built by alſo the adjoining hoſpital of St, Bat. 
Harvey of Stanton, in Edward IId's tholomew, on the city, for the relief 
days; King's-hall, founded by Edward of the poor, Stow, p. 592: 
III. and Fiſhwicke, or Fyſycke hoſtel, t Thinking it was only an omiſſion. 
King Henry founded it for a maſter, Burnet, tom, I. p. 349. = 
and ſixty fellows and ſcholars, but it u Some gentlemen were deputed in 
has been ſince augmented by ſeveral be- queen Anne's reign, by perſons of the 
nefactions. Camden in Cambr. —— firſt rank in the kingdom, to go to the 
About the ſame time the king alſo chapter-houſe of Weſtminſter abbey, 
founded Chriſt church hoſpital in Lon- to ſearch for the original will among 
don, and endowed it with five hundred the records of the exchequer. They 
marks. It was, before the ſuppreſſion, found one conſiſting of ſeveral ſheets of 
a convent of Franciſcans or grey friars, ſoft coarſe paper, tacked together with 
but the king beſtowed both the grovad a braid of green and white ribband 3 


after, on the 19th of December, he founded Trinity college 


the 
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che act of parliament, impoweting the king to ſettle the ſuc- 1 wy 


ceſſion, ordered, 
great ſeal, or by his laſt will, ſigned with his own hand. 

Now it happened afterwards, that the line of Scotland, not 
being placed in the order which belonged to them, que- 
ſtioned the validity of the will, maintaining that Henry had 
not ſigned it with his own kandwriting, Tndced it could be- 
alledged againſt this pretenſion, that the will being dated a 
month before the king's death, there was no room to ſup- 
poſe, Henry was then unable to ſign it. On the other hand, 
it is not impoſſible, that, having ordered his will to be tranſerib⸗ 
ed the Zoth of December, he delayed to ſet his hand, and 
ſo was prevented by death. But there is moreover a ſtrong | 
preſumption he did pok ſign it with his own hand, namely, 
he was very prodav! ly unable to write ſeveral months before 
his death, doubtleſs, by x eaſon his fingers were ſo ſwoln, 
that he could nbt hold his pen. This conjectute is confirm 


ed by two papers in the collection of the 7 2Cis, both 
prior to the will. The firſt is a power of the 


it ſhould be by letters patent under the Ts 


2:ft of Au- aa. pub. 


guſt 1546, given by Henry to thice of his niicillets tox. p. 100. 


ſign in his name all the royal commithons, and acts of 


grace. The ſecond is a like pow 
following, to ſome of his council to put the king's ſtamp to, 
and ſeal with his ſignet, all acts to which the king” 8 hand 
was required *, IT he reaſon ae for theſe powers was 
taken from the multiplicity of affairs, wherewith the king 
was overwhelmed. But as he had never leſs than at that 
time, it is extremely. probable, this was only a cloke to 
hide his indiſpoſition. However, as this diſpute, which 
concerned only the royal family of Scotland, was 1 2d by 
the acceſſion of that family to the throne of England, it is 
now of no conſequence. And therefore it ſuffices to men- 
tion wherein it conſiſted v. 


er of the 16 ch Of October 1h, p. 102. 


Here follows the manner or ger of the 
W herein ſucceſſion. 


the writing of a mean and ſlovenly 
character. "The will was figned at HER 
top of tne firſt, and the end of the laſt 
page, with the 3 s Land writing, as 
pretended, but the chat: ter was fairer 
than ever he could make, and the 
hand ſtiff, like a counterfeit hand, Up- 
en comparing his name on the will, 
with his ſtamp and his uſual hand write 
ing, it agreed with neither, Sce Acta 
Regia, p. 348, vol. III. 

w Sir An thony Denny, John Gate, 
el; and William Clere, gent. Rymer, 
tom, XV. D. 101. 

Vor. VI. | 


© jt off: 


» There is the like order 10058 * 
ed October 12, 154. Ibid. ps 
* Maitland, tecretary to. the queen 


of Scotland, accounicd the ableſt man 


of his nation at that time, in a letter 
a kr William Cecil, aftcrwards lord 

Burleigh, ſays, The king neither 
% ſiened the will, nor ordered the 
© ſtamp to be put to it. He had been 
« oft defired to Ggn it, but always put 
but when he iaw his death 
«© approaching, one William Clarke, 
& ſervant to Thomas Henneage, pur 
* the ſtimp to it, and ſome gentlo- 

Nn „„ men 


15 46. wherein Henry ſettled the ſucceſſion, purſuant to the power 
WY given him by act of 9 in the year 1543. 


Executors. 
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I. Prince Edward and all his poſterity. 


II. The children he might have by his preſent queen, or 
any other whom he ſhould marry after her. 

III. The princeſs Mary and her iſſue, provided ſhe mar- 
ried with the aſſent and conſent of the executors of his laſt 
will and teſtament, or of the major part of thoſe who 
ſhould then be alive, given under their hands and ſeals. This 


_ conſent of the executors was a condition ſo annexed to the 


right he granted Mary to ſucceed in her turn, that without 
it his intent was, ſhe ſhould entirely forfeit ber title to the 


Crown. 


IV. The purceſ Elizabeth upon the ſame condition with | 
Mary: 


V. Frances Brandon, eldeſt ap apes of his iſter Mary 


and the duke of Suffolk. 


VI. Eleanor Brandon, Frances's younger ſiſter, 


If all theſe perſons ſhould happen to die without heirs, or 
their iſſue come to fail, it was the king's will, that the 


crown ſhould go to the next rightful heirs. By that he could 1 


mean only Mary the young queen of Scotland, grand- daughter 
of his eldeſt ſiſter Margaret, who ought naturally to have 
preceded the children of the king's younger ſiſter Mary. 
Laſtly, He added, that in caſe Mary performed not the 
condition required of her, the crown ſhould devolve to Eli- 


zabeth, as if Mary had died without heirs. 


In like manner, if Elizabeth neglected to perform the | 
ſame condition, his intent was that the crown ſhould go to 


Frances Brandon, as if Elizabeth had died without iſſue. 


He appointed for executors of his laſt will thirteen lords, 
moſt of whom were privy counſellors, as the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, chancellor Wriotheſly, the earl of Hertford, 


| young Edward's uncle, Kc. Theſe thirteen 2 executors 


e fitions entered in the chancery, He 


Were 


„ men that were waiting without, © by which it Si appear, dat it 
cc 


were called in to ſign as witneſſes, 
For this he appealed to the depoſi- 
« tion of the lord Paget, and deſired 
© the marquis of Wincheſter and Nor- 
c thampton, the earl of Pembroke, 
«fir William Petre, doctor Buts, &c, 
ce might be examined, and their depo- 


& was not ſigned but ſtamped only; 
cc and therefore not being according to 
the act of parliament, was of no 
& force.“ See this letter in Burnet 
vol. I, p. 349. and Collect. p. 267. 

2 There are fixteen named in all, 
of whom there were only ſeven that 
were lords or biſhops ; viz. the arch- 


8 alſo appealed to the oxiginal vil, biſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor 


Wriotheſly, 
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were alſo nominated for the prince his ſucceſſor's privy 1546. | 
council, till he was eighteen years of age. Moreover, he Ly = 
named certain perſons who were to be called to the council 
upon extraordinary occaſions. | 
He ordered his executors to pay firſt all his debts, and Debts, | 
then to make good all his grants to ſeveral e per- | 
ſons. | | 
He made the prince his ſon peir to all his gods, plate, Heir. nn 
jewels, money, cannons, ammunition, ſhips, with all things 
belonging thereto, and charged him to be guided by the ad- 
vice of thoſe who were appointed for his privy counſellors, 
till he had attained to eighteen years of age. . 
He gave till their marriage to his daughters Mary and Eli- Legec! des. 
zabeth a yearly penſion of three thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
to each a portion of ten thouſand pounds or more, if the exe- 
cutors thought proper. 
He left his queen a legacy of three thouſand pounds, « either 
in jewels or plate, as the pleaſed, and a thouſand pounds in 
ready money beſides her dower. 
Laſtly, He gave five hundred marks to each of his execu⸗ 
tors who were - lords, and to the others three hundred 
each. 
The moft ex · raordinary thing in this will was, the king” Remark en 
paſſing over in ſilence the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter Marga- Henry's 
ret, or at leaſt his placing them after the line of his youngeſt 7 >a 
ſiſter Mary. Beſides, the clauſe in his will, which ſaid that ceſſion. 
after the poſterity of Eleanor Brandon, the crown ſhould go 
to the next heir, muſt have been favourably explained for 
this firſt branch, ſince theſe general words were liable to 
ſundry interpretations. This was the effect of the power, 
the parliament had given the king to ſettle the ſucceſſion, or 
rather to un'ettle and put it in a horrible confuſion, if divine 
providence had not taken more care of it than he. It is not 
. potfible to deviſe any other reaſon of his proceedings than his 
hatred of the Scots, and his fear that the kingdom of Eng- 
laid would one day fall under the dominion of a prince or 
princeſs of that nation, which however all his Precautions 
could not hinder. 
Whilſt the king was ordering his will to be tranſeribed, 
the duke of Norloik's and the ear] of Surrey's proceſs was 1547: | | 
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Wiebe, earl of Hertford young ley, hr Edward North, fir Vrilliam De 1 
Edward's uncle, lord St. John, lord Paget, fir Anthony Denny, fir Wil- = 
 Ruffe}, viſcount Lifle, biſhop Tunſtal. ham Harbard, fir Edward Wooton, | 
The ret were, fir Anthony Brown, and doctor Wooton his grad 
ür Edward Montague, Juſtice Brom- | 


Non 2 | forming 3 
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1547: forming with great warmth. The king being reſolved to dif. 


patch theſe two lords, nothing was able to ſave them. The 
The earl of ſon was firſt brought to his trial at Guildhall *, before the 


Surrey. 18 


beheaded, 
Herbert, and put upon an inqueſt of commoners, becauſe he was not 
Stow. a peer of the realm, the duke his father being alive. Seve. 


HBurnet. | . 7 8 = | 
Hellas. ral witneſſes were examined, whoſe depoſitions the lord Her- 


Herbert, bert has inſerted in his biſtory. But there appears nothing 
5. 263, 264. ſufficient to convict him of high treaſon, of which he was 
; accuſed, What was chiefly urged againſt him was his bear- 
ing St. Edward's arms, from whence it was inferred, he al- 


pired to the throne. However, the king being reſolved he 


ſhould die, he received ſentence of death, and was Nabend. 
ed on Tower- hill the 19th of January b. 

The duke 
of Norfolk to obtain the king's pardon. He knew him well enough to 
ge ns Vein be ſenſible, that nothing but an entire ſubmiſſion was capa- 
o obtain his 

pardon, ble of appealing him. To that end, he wrote him a ver 


Herbert, humble and ſubmiſſive letter, declaring he could not call to 


b.. mind he had ever offended him, and entreated him for God's 


Burnet, 


fake to let him know the cauſe of his diſgrace. He prayed 
likewiſe that his accuſers might be brought face to face be- 
| fore his majeſty, or at leaſt his council, that his cauſe might 
be maturely examined, 
_ offended any man, otherwiſe than in appearing very zealous 


againſt the facramentarians, But therein he had only com- 


plied with his majeſty's ſentiments and orders. He con- 
cluded with conjuring him to be ſatisfied wich taking all or 
part of bis lands and goods as he pleaſed, leaving him only 
a ſubſiſtence. 


2 January 13. Herbert, p. 254. his accuſer, As to the giving the arm? 
b Henry Howard {eldeſt ſon of Tho- of the confeſſor, he aid, he did it 


mas third duke of Norfollc, by Eliza- according to the opinion of the king's 


beth daughter of Edward Stafford duke heralds, His iter Mary, ducheſs of 


of Buckingham) died muh pitied, Richmond, being examined, confeſſed 


being a man of great parts and high that the art her brother ſhould ay, 
courage, with many other noble quali- "Theie new men {meaning the Sey- 
tics, His ſentence was generally con- mours) loved no nobility, and if God 


lord chancellor, the lord 'mayor, and other commiſſioners, | 


Mean while the duke of Norfolk uſed all forts of means 


He knew not, he faid, that he had 


demned as an act of high injuſtice 
and ſeverity, which loaced the Sey- 
movers with a popular odium that they 
could never overcome, Sir Richard 
Southavel depoſing, that he knew cer- 
tain tnings of the earl, which touched 
Bis fidelity to the King: the earl vehe- 
mently affirmed himſelf a true man. 
and offered to fight in his ſhirt. with 


called away the King, they ſhould - 


ſmart for it, with ſome other paſſionate 
words and circumſtantial ſpeeches, lite 
tle for his advantage. He lies buried 


at Framlingham in the county of Suf- 


folk. Herbert, p. 263, & Burnet, 


tom. I. p. 345, &, Dugdale's Baron. 
vol. II. p. 275. 


J his 
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This letter produced a quite contrary effect to what the 1547. 

duke expected. By clearing himſelf, he accuſed the king 
of injuſtice, an offence which would not have been eaſily 
pardoned, though his deſtruction had not been reſolved. 

The duke, ſeeing the king unmoved, ſigned, the 12th of Ja- Herbert, 
nuary, before the lord chancellor and ſeveral other privy Bana. | 
counſellors, a writing wherein he confeſſed, © That on fe- 8 
« yeral occaſions he had been guilty of high treaſon, in con- 

«© cealing from the king that his ſon the earl of Surrey bore 

« the arms of St. Edward the confeſſor, which did only 
„belong to the king: that himſelf had born in the firſt 

quarter of his arms, ever ſince his father's death, the 

« arms of England, with a difference of the labels of ſilver, 

„ which were the proper arms of the king's eldeſt ſon, and 

« of no other. That he owned this to be high treaſon by 

„e the laws of the realm; and that he ſigned this ſubmiſfion 

ce without compulſion or advice, and threw himſelf Satirelf 

« upon the king's mercy.” 

Very probably the duke was induced of himſelf, or by the He is at- 
advice of his friends, to make this confeſſion, in the belief, tainted in 
he ſhould never obtain his pardon, unleſs he confeſſed him- ee 
elf guilty, that the king might have room to ſhow mercy, 
But it was all to no purpoſe. His ruin was reſolved, and the 
king was not wont to deſiſt from ſuch reſolutions when once 
they were taken, Mean while, as it was eaſy to ſee that 
the peers, who were the duke's proper judges, could not 
condemn him upon the evidences which were to be produced 
againſt him, the king thought he ſhould more eaſily compaſs 
his ends by an act of attainder. So the parliament meeting 
at this time, a bill of attainder was brought into the bauſe. 
of lords, and read three times, on the 18th, 19th, and 2oth 
of January, and paſſed. In all likelihood the duke's con- 
feſion under his own hand contributed very much to the 
_ paſting of the bill. At leaſt it ſerved for an excuſe to thoſe 
who durſt not oppoſe it, The bill being ſent down to the | 
commons was read thrice, and ſent up alſo paſſed on the 
24th of January. According to the method too frequently 
practiſed in this reign, it contained only general accuſations, 
without ſpecifying any thing, except the duke's bearing the 
arms of England, with three labels of ſilver. It was very 
ſtrange that his arms ſhould not have been taken notice of 
before, which he had borne ſo long in the ſight of the king 
himſelf and the whole court, which he had received from 
his anceſtors, and for which he had the opinion of the he- 3 
ralds. The bill daring paſſed in both houſes, the lord xy. Fe, 

n3 . 


rnet. 


OY 


Ffw ß 
1547: \chancellor, the ear] of Hertford, and ſome other lords 
 Viwere commiſſioned under the great ſeal to give the royal aſ- 


A warrant 


for his ex. ſent ©» After that, a warrant was ſent to the lieutenant of 
cution, the Tower, to cut off the duke's head the 29th of January, 
He eſcapes But happily for him the king died the night before, and the 
narrowly- council did not think it adviſable to begin the new reign 


with the execution of one of the greateſt lords of the king- 


Cranmer dom, It is to be obſerved, that during all the proceedings 


| retires to 
Croydondu- 


both of the court and the parliament againſt the duke of 
ring the Norfolk and the earl of Surrey, the archbiſhop of Canter- 


_ duke's pro- bury withdrew to Croydon, without ever appearing at court. 
ceſs, 


As theſe two lords were juſtly deemed his moſt mortal ene- 
mies, he would not be accuſed of being concerned in what 
was tranſacting againſt them. | 1 

The king's Whiltt theſe proceſſes were forming, the king was ſeized 
death ap- in his bed with an illneſs which brought him inſenſibly to 
een, his end. However, the conſideration of the account he was 
going to render to God, was not capable of moving him 
to uſe compaſſion towards two lords, of one of the moſt 
antient families in England, who had done him great ſer- 
vices, and hitherto were guiity'of no crime which deſerved 
ſo ſevere a puniſhment. On this occaſion prevailed, as on 
many others, paſſion and policy in the king's mind, over 
juſtice and mercy. He was bent, at any rate, to ſacrifice 
theſe two lords to his ſon's ſafety, and to eſtabliſh, by their 
ce:th, all the alterations he had made in religion, being per- 
ſuaded they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy 
them. The ſequel plainly ſhowed, he was not mittaken 
with regard to the duke of Norfolk who ſurvived him. This 


lord's life, preſerved by a fort of miracle, was a demon- 


ration how vain are human precautions, when contrary to 
the decrees of God. | | „ 


He iz warn. T he king's illneſs continually increaſed, and no man dared 
ech of his to warn him of his approaching end. Every one was afraid 


approaching that a 


prince who was always approached with trembling, 
cha. 


Burnet, Would look upon this charitable warning as a crime, and 
puniſh it according to an act of parliament, by which thoſe 

who ſhould dare to foretel the king's death were adjudged 
traitors. But at laſt fir Anthony Denny, one of his privy- 
counſellors, had the courage and charity to warn him that 

He dens he had but a few hours to live. The king thanked him, and 


bang of bs exprefſcd his great grief and horror for all the ſins of his paſt 


repenta: ce. 1: 


1510. life. Whereupon, Denny aſked him if any clergyman ſhould 


© Which they did January 27, Journals Pail, 


6 
wy 
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be ſent for, and he ſaid, if any, it ſhould be the archbiſhop f 547. 
of Canterbury, But Cranmer, being then at Croydon, could 
not come till the king was ſpeechleſs. He had but juſt time He ſends for 
to deſire him to give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith of Cranmer, 
Chriſt. The king ſqueezed his hand, and preſently after 1 
expired, in the night between the 28th and 29th of Janu- He dies. 
ary 1546-7, in the fifty ſixth year of his age, having reign- Herbert. 
ed thirty ſeven years and nine months. His death was kept Fiit geh ie 

rivate three days. Probably, the council took time to kept private. 
conſult whether the duke of Norfolk ſhould be executed. At Burnet. 
laſt, after three days, the lord chancellor ſignified to both 
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houſes, that the ki 
| diſſolved d, 


4 The reader may ſee Henry's cha- 
rafter drawn at length by the lord Her- 
bert. But as his life and actions ſuf- 
ficiently make him known, I ſhall only 
add what biſhop Burnet ſays of him at 
the end of his firſt volume of the hiſto- 
ry of the reformation, King Henry 
VIIIth is rather to be reckoned among 
the great than the good princes, He 


exerciſed ſo much ſeverity on men of 


both perſuaſions, that the writers of 
both fides have laid open his faults, and 
taxed his cruelty. 
them were much obliged to him, ſo 
none have taken ſo much care to ſet 
forth his good qualities, as his enemies 
have done to enlarge on his vices, I do 
not deny that he 1s to be numbered a- 


mong the ill princes, yet 1 cannot rank 


him with the worſt, —— King Henry's 
body lies buried at Windſor, under a 
moſt ſtately tomb, begun in copper and 
gilt, but not finiſhed, The reader may 
ſee the model of what it was intended to 
be, in Speed, p. 784. | 


By indentures of the 1ſt and 23d 


of Henry VIII. a pound weight of 


gold of the old ſtandard, was to be 
coined into twenty ſeven pounds by tale; 

viz. into twenty four ſovereigns, at 
22 2. 64, a piece, or forty eight rials 


at 118. 3 d. a piece, or ſeventy two 


angels at 7s. 6 d. a piece, or eighty 
one george nobles at 68. 8 d. a piece; 
or one hundred and forty four half 
angels at 3 s. 9 d. a piece, or one 
hundred and ſixty two forty penny 
pieces at 3 8. 4 d. a piece; and a pound 
weight of gold of the fineneſs of twen- 
ty two carats only, was to be coined in- 

to one hundred crowns and a half of 


one half crowns, 
twenty five pounds two ſhillings and 


But as neither of 


ng was dead and the parliament thereby 


the double roſe, or two hundred and 
making by tale 
fix pence ; and a pound weight of ſil- 


ver of the old ſterling, was coined into 
one hundred and thirty five groats, or 


two hundred and ſeventy half groats, 


or five hundred and forty fterlings (or 
pence,) or one thouſand and eighty half 

pence, or two thouſand one hundred and 

ſixty farthings; ſo that every pound 
weight of ſterling filver was coined into 
forty five ſhillings by tale.— In the 
34ih of this reign, a pound weight of 


gold of twenty three carats fine, and one 


carat allay, was coined into twenty eight 
pounds fixteen ſhillings by tale; by 
which indenture there were coined 
ſovereigns at 20 8, a piece, half ſove- 
reigns at 10 8. angels at 8 s. and quar- 


ter angels at 2 8. a piece; and a pound 


weight of ſilver of ten ounces fine, and 
two ounces allay, was coined into forty 
eight ſhillings by tale, namely into teſ- 
toons (which were 12 d. a piece) groats, 
half groats, pence, half pence, and 
farthings. In the 36th of Henry 
VIII. a pound weight of gold of twen- 
ty two carats fine, and two carats allay, 
was coined into thirty pounds by tale; 
viz. into thirty ſovereigns at 20 8. a 
piece, or ſixt half ſovereigns at 108. 
a piece, or one hundred and twenty - 


crowns at 5 8. a piece, or two hundred 


and forty half crowns : and the king 
had two carats of fine gold for coinage, 


which yielded him fifty ſhillings. Sil- 


ver was coined by the ſame indenture, 
of fix ounces fine and fix ounces allay, 
into forty eight ſhillings by tale, It 
was coined into teſtoons, groats, half 
eroats, pence, half pence, and fare 

* A e ee things. 
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ver, of four ounces fine, and eight 
ounces allay, was coined into forty eight 
ſhillings by tale, which raiſed the pound 
weight of fine gold to thirty fix pounds; 


and the pound weight of fine ſilver to 
ſeven pounds four ſhillings, 


things. — In the 37th of this reign, 


a pound weight of gold of twenty carats 
fine, and four carats allay, was coined 
into thirty pounds by tale, as in the 


I:ſt; and the king had four carats 
Which yielded him five pounds two- 
ſhillings: and a pound weight of f1- 
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The gold coins of Henry VIII, are 
ſovereigns, rials, half ſovereigns, angels, 
george nobles, half and quarter angels, 
forty penny pieces, crowns, and half 
crowns : and the filver coins, teſtoons, 
groats, half groats, ſterlings, half pence, 
farthings; to which may be added 
crown pieces of ſilver, which were firſt 
coined by this king, Henry's ſovereign 
has on one fide HENRIC. 8, D. G. 46. 
FRANCIE z HI1B, R Ex. the King in his 
robes crowned upon his throne, with 
the ſcepter and ball. Reverſe, the arms 
of France and England quarterly, ſup- 
ported by a lion and a dragon, Ins. 
AVTE.TRANSIENS PER MED. ILLOR, 


1BAT» (fig. 5.) The angel of this 


king is like his father's; a half angel 
has this inſcription on the reverſe, cx ux, 
AVE. SPES. UNICA, The crown and 


half crown of gold, have on one fide 
a large roſe and crown betwixt He 1, 
crowned, HENRIC, VIII. RVTILANS, 


ROSA SIN. SPINA. Reverſe, the arms 
of France and England quartered under 
a crown; and H, T.——DEIT, G. Re 
ANGLIE z. TRA. DNS, HIBERNIE (fig, 
6.) As for the ſilver coins, there were 
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two ſorts of teſtoons or ſhillings, 'Thit 
of fine filver exhibits the king half fa 
ced, whereof one has civiTAas E BO“ 
RACT, The other ſhilling called the 


broad faced ſhilling, of a baſer allays 
has on one fide HENRIC, VIII. DI. 


GRA. AGL, FRA. z. HIB. REX. Re- 
verſe, vos v1, &c. a roſe crowned, with 
H. R. likewife crowned, (fig. 1.) The 
groat has his head with the ſide face, 
HENRIC. VIII. DI. GR, AcL. 2. 
FRANC, Reverſe, the arms, pos vr, 


&c. (fig. 3.) Another has HhENRIC. 


VIII, DI, GRA. REX, AN GL IE. Re- 
verſe, FR AN CIE. ET, IB ERNIE REx. 
a crowned harp between the letters 
H. and R. crowned (fig, 7.) Some 


_ coined by cardinal Wolſey at York, 


have a cardinal's hat under the arms, 
His pence and half pence give him 
ſeated on a throne, with (and ſome- 
times without) the globe and ſcepter. 
H. D. G. ROSA SINE SIA. (fig. 2.) 


The farthing has on one fide a port- 


cullice (whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
half pence, which it was not before,) 
and a croſs and 


(5g. 4.) 


Two 


pellets on the other, 
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DISSERTATION I. 


Of Queen ANNE of BulLEx a, 


13 H E life of this unfortunate lady, is a remarkable 


inſtance of the great inſtability of human affairs. 


ty. She was ſeen one day at the top of fortune's wheel, 


and the next at the very bottom of it. She had been raiſed 
by king Henry to the higheſt pitch of glory, to the wearing 


of a crown, and fitting upon the throne; and by the ſame 
hand was ſunk as low afterwards, deprived of her good name 
and reputation, and brought at laſt, like a malefactor, to 
the block, . As her caſe has been very differently reported 
by ſome writers, and very hardly and unfairly repreſented 
by others, I ſhall examine it with all the candor and impar- 
tiality I can, and endeavour to clear up, and vindicate the 
charaQer of that unhappy princeſs. A piece of juſtice which 
cannot fairly be denied to one who firſt occaſioned, and 
_zealouſly promoted, the reformation of our church, and alſo 


gave life to an excellent princeſs, who became the glory of 


her ſex, the envy of her neighbours, the honour of her nation, 


which ſhe more than once delivered from ruin and deſtruc- 


tion. But before I enter into the merits of the cauſe, and 


conſider what was alledged againſt that queen, I beg leave 
to make a reflection or two upon the unhappy fituation ſhe 


was in, when the ſtorm broke in ſo violently upon her. 


Firſt, though a ſudden elevation from a low eſtate to the 


higheſt pitch of power and greatneſs is generally apt to raiſe 


the envy of the world and to create enemies, ſhe lay the 
more open and expoſed to theſe, as ſhe was thought to be the 


_ occaſion of the king's breaking with the pope, and ſhaking 


off the yoke of Rome, and the greateſt inſtrument! and pro- 
moter of all the bold ſteps that were taken by that prince, 


which could not but render her very odious to a formidable 
party, the whole body of the Roman catholicks, who dur- 


ing her life could neyer expect to fee a reconciliation with 
the church of Rome, but might hope, after her death, to 
make up the quarrel, to heal the wound, and to cloſe up 


the breaches, But, ſecondly, what bore the hardeſt upon 


1 Theſe two diſſertations as communicated by the ſame hand as thoſe at 
the end of vol, V, £44 | 


I * | her, 


She had a ſufficient ſhare of proſperity and adverſi- 
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inſtance of the great inſtability of human affairs. 
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ty. She was ſeen one day at the top of fortune's wheel, 


and the next at the very bottom of it. She had been raiſed 


by king Henry to the higheſt pitch of glory, to the wearing 
of a crown, and fitting upon the throne ; and by the ſame 


hand was ſunk as low afterwards, deprived of her good name 
and reputation, and brought at laſt, like a malefactor, to 


the block, . As her caſe has been very differently reported 


by ſome writers, and very hardly and unfairly repreſented 


by others, I ſhall examine it with all the candor and impar- 
tiality I can, and endeavour to clear up, and vindicate the 
character of that unhappy princeſs. A piece of juſtice which 


: cannot fairly be denied to one who firſt occaſioned, and 


zealouſly promoted, the reformation of our church, and alſo 
gave life to an excellent princeſs, who became the glory of 
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her ſex, the envy of her neighbours, the honour of her nation, 


which ſhe more than once delivered from ruin and deſtruc- 


tion. But before I enter into the merits of the cauſe, and 


conſider what was alledged againſt that queen, I beg leave 
to make a reflection or two upon the unhappy ſituation ſhe 


was in, when the ſtorm broke in ſo violently upon her. 
Firſt, though a ſudden elevation from a low eſtate to the 
| higheſt pitch of power and greatneſs is generally apt to raiſe 
the envy of the world and to create enemies, ſhe lay the 


more open and expoſed to theſe, as ſhe was thought to be the 
_ occaſion of the king's breaking with the pope, and ſhaking 


off the yoke of Rome, and the greateſt inſtrument! and pro- 
moter of all the bold ſteps that were taken by that prince, 
which could not but render her very odious to a formidable 


party, the whole body of the Roman catholicks, who dur- 
ing her life could never expect to fee a reconciliation with 


the church of Rome, but might hope, after her death, to 
make up the quarrel, to heal the wound, and to cloſe up 


the breaches, But, ſecondly, what bore the hardeſt upon 


2 Theſe two diſſertations were communicated by the ſame hand as thoſe at 
the end of vol. V. | | ES | 
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__ a violent paſſion for another woman. Jealouſy (as is truly 
_ obſerved) is never without ſome mixture of love, but that 
Henry had not the leaſt grain of that left, plainly appeared 

by his haſty, precipitate, and indecent marriage with Anne 
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her, and was indeed the main occaſion of her ruin, was the 


paſſionate and violent temper of the king. No ſea in a full 


ſtorm was ever more boiſterous and tempeſtuous than he. 


Nothing could ſtem the tide of his rage and paſſion. He 
never ſtuck at any thing to gratify his luſt, and ſatisfy his 
defires. He was then tired and ſurfeited with the queen, 
and reſolved to marry Anne Seymour, whom he had been 


in love with before, ſo muſt be ſure to get rid of his 
wife. Lord Herbert, and Rapin after him, impute his ſe- 


verity to a fit of jealouſy ; but with ſubmiſſion it is giving it 
too good a name. It was downright diſguiſe and ſurfeit, and 


Seymour, the very day queen Anne loſt her head upon the 
block. He had found a great deal of trouble and difficulty 
in breaking through his firſt marriage with queen Catherine, 
and was now reſolved to make quicker work of it, and to 


cut a knot he could not eaſily untie. It is true, that, in order 
to ſave appearances, he got a kind of divorce to paſs under 


the pretence of a contract, and pre-engagement on the queen's 


tide, and prevailed with the biſhops, (who ſhamefully com- 
plied with every thing he required) to favour that abſurdity. 


J call it an abſurdity, becauſe it was ruining, and in effect 
deſtroying all that had been done before. For if there had 


been, as was trumped up, a precontract between her and | 
See the let. lord Piercy, (though by the way he ſwore by his ſalvation | 


ter of that and upon the ſacrament that it was entirely falſe;) if I ſay 
lordat end ofthere had been ſuch a contract, then her marriage with the 


theſe papers, 


king was actually null and void, the proceedings againſt it of 
courſe muſt be ſo too, and ſhe could not without the ut- 
moſt injuſtice be puniſhed for adultery. I come now to ex- 


amine the charge that was brought againſt her. And here, 


to clear my way, I ſhall remove, like ſo much dirt and rub- 


biſh, the evidence, or, to ſpeak more properly, the invec- 


tives of the jeſuit Sanders. He is a writer of ſo low and 


profligate a character for veracity, that he is given up by 


thoſe of his own communion, who are not a little aſhamed, 


and out of countenance at his heat, forgeries, and falſehoods. 
He does not think it enough to revile and aſperſe the cha- 


racter of this princeſs, but makes a monſter of her perſon. 
He faith ſhe was lean viſaged, longſided, gobbertoothed, of 
a yellow complexion, and had a wen in her neck. But ſure 
king Henry muſt have had a better taſte, he muſt have been 
| | a more 
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a more elegans formarum ſpeQator, * and could not (as 
« Fuller faith) have been drawn to ſo paſſionate a love, 
ce without a ſtronger loaditone.” Beſides, ſuch palpable falſe- 
hoods were eaſily confuted by the fight of her pictures, 


which repreſent her very handſome, and by the paſſionate 


letters from the king to her, that are ſtill kept at Rome, 
by which it appears ſhe was a beautiful perſon, and that it 
was her beauty that ſtruck and charmed the monarch, and 
advanced her to the throne. The ſame writer aſſerts, that 
ſir Thomas Wyat aſſured the king he had himſelf firſt cor- 
rupted and debauched her. But the falſehood of this appears 


by a relation of his own ſon. For ſir Thomas was eſquire of 
the king's body, and always continued in that poſt, except 
when he was employed in embaſſies abroad. But if Sander's 


ſtory had been true, he muſt have fallen under the king's jea- 
louſy, or the queen's power, and would have withdrawn him- 
ſelf, or been produced as evidence againſt her at her trial. 


To proceed, it is ſaid there was a ſolemn tournament at 


Greenwich on May day, and that at this diverſion the queen 


dropt her handkerchief, which was taken up by a ſuppoſed Fuller's 


favourite, who wiped his face with it >, The king, tak __ hiſt. 
| Ps 3 


ing notice of this paſſage, immediately withdrew, to the 


great ſurprize of the queen, and the court. The next day, Collier's 
the ear] of Rochford, the queen's brother, and one Henry <v hiſt, 


Norris were committed to the Tower. But this alſo relies up- 
on the bare report of Sanders, which I ſhould not have taken 
notice of, but that I find it related by Collier, without nam- 
ing the author he took it from, or paſſing any cenſure upon 


it. Lord Herbert rejects it, as not being mentioned by any 


good hiftorian. Rapin faith it relies wholly upon the cre- 
dit of Sanders, ſo I look upon it to be a meer fiction and 


invention of that fabulous writer, or a filly imitation of the 


| handkerchief plot in the Moor of Venice, which, by the 


way, is the only weak part, and blemiſh in that noble tra- 


. 


But to come now to more material evidence. The queen 


was accuſed of committing inceſt with her own brother, 


the earl of Rochford. This is a heavy and grievous charge 


indeed. But how was it made out? for ſure there is ſome 
difference between proving and aſſerting. Why he was 
ſeen by her bed ſide, | and ſtooping over the bed, while he 


b Biſhop Burnet faith it proceeded vants had, upon her death bed, charged 


from a letter which the king received her, upon oath, with ſome criminal af- 
at thoſe juſts, to inform him that the fair, 
lady Wingfield one of the queen's ſer- 


Was 
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was talking to her, doctor Howel ſaith, that he was then ſeen 
to kiſs her. Allowing the full of the allegation, allowing he 


did actually ſalute her, ſhall the kiſs of a brother to a ſiſter 
be branded with the name of inceſt, and be conſtrued as a 


breach of conjugal fidelity? It is certain the earl denied the 
crime. and aſſerted the queen's innocence, and his own, to 


his laſt dying breath. But the evidence that ſeemed to be 
the moſt material, and to bear the hardeſt upon her, was 
the depoſition of Smeaton the muſician, who confeſſed (faith 


Burnet) that he had Jain three times with the queen. But 
this was too haſtily aſſerted by that prelate. For there is not 
the leaſt word of it in lord Herbert, who is a very exact 
writer, and could never have omitted ſo material a. proof, 
upon which the whole iſſue of the matter ſeemed to turn, 
He ſpeaks indeed of a confeſſion made by the queen her- 
ſelf, in relation to Smeaton. It appears (ſaith he) by a 
letter from Cromwell to the king, that ſhe: had confeſſed 


ſome particulars, but he faith they amounted to no more 
than ſome indiſcretions and unguarded expreſſions. How- 


ever, let Smeaton's conſeſſion be what it would, it is certain 
he never was produced face to face to the queen, and every 
body knows what ſtreſs is to be laid upon an unconfronted 
evidence ©. But her enemies had taken care of that. They 


had condemned Smeaton before her, that he might not ap- 
pear as a witneſs againſt her; and this, as Rapin judiciouſſy 
obſerves, looks very favourably on the queen's fide ; ſince 
it is not to be thought her accuſer would have neglected fo 


full a proof as this, if there had been the leaſt ground and 
foundation ſor it. This looks very ſuſpicious, and as if they 


were afraid to produce him before her face, left ſhe ſhould 


confound him, and oblige him to recant. But it is moſt 
likely it was only a feint and artifice of her enemies, who 


told her of this depoſition of Smeaton (as it appears they did 


by her reply) to fee whether they could draw a confeſſion 
from her mouth. However, the ſtratagem did not take, For 
ſhe anſwered reſolutely, *+ Hath he not then cleared me? 


e This is what ſhe heartily dcfired ; 


ſhe earneſtly begued of the king that ſhe 
might bare a fair and legal trial. by 


which her innocence might be cleared, 
the king's ſuſpicion and conſcience ſa- 


tisfied, the flanders and ignominy of 


the world ſtopped, or her guilt opcnly 
declared, This appears by a very mor- 


ing letter ſhe writ to the king when the 


was in the Tower the day before ſhe died, 
which carries ſuch marks of the queen's 


_ innocence, and of her huſband's hard- 


the queen, 


ſhip and cruelty towards her, that 1 


thought I could not better illuſtrate this 


matter than by annexing it to theſe pa- 
pers, together with the lord Piercy's ſo- 


lemn proteſtation of there never being 


any marriage contract between him and 
N. B. Thefe two letters were pub- 
liſhed by Hern, anno 1717, at the end 


of Titus Livius Forojolienſis, from ſome 


original pagers of Dr, Smith. 


« T fear 


] fear his ſoul now is ſuffering for it, but as for Norris Burnet's 
e and my brother, I doubt not but they are in the preſence of Hiſt. of the 
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« the great King, with whom I am to be to-morrow.” Soi 


that this evidence of Smeaton, upon which ſo much ſtreſs 
was laid, and the iſſue of the whole affair ſeemed to turn, 
will be found, if duly weighed, to be mighty light in the ba- 
lance, and to come very ſhort of a full proof and conviction. 
Collier faith; „Her language was broken and diſturbed, She Collier's 
ec ſeemed to diſcover a mixture of aſſurance and confuſion Eccleſ. hiſt. 
e in her diſcourſe, for ſhe laughed one minute, and wept an- vol· a. p. 116, 
cc Other.“ But ſure that hiſtorian did not know, or at leaſt 
did not conſider the nature and effects of vapours and hyſte- 
rick fits in women, which are frequently brought upon them 
by meer grief and trouble. In theſe fits the patients are di- 
ſturbed and diſordered in their heads, they know not what 
they ſay or do, and often laugh and cry all in a breath. This 
I take to have been exactly her caſe. She was no doubt in 
the vapours occaſioned by her troubles. But from theſe 
no proof can fairly be drawn of her innocence or guilt. 
What I have ſaid on this ſubject will, J hope, ſuffice to clear 
that unhappy lady, and to ſhow ſhe was not guilty of the 
_ crimes laid to her charge, but was merely ſacrificed to the 
violent paſſion, and cruel d and mercileſs prince, of a glutted 
and ſurfeited huſband, who was reſolved, coſt what it would, 
to get rid of his wife, and to marry another lady, whom he 
loved before. And this he was fo ſtrongly bent upon, that 
till he could gain his end, he enjoyed no reſt or quiet, and 
had no taſte or reliſh for his pleaſures and diverſions, He 
went out with his hounds and breakfaſted under a great 
tree © in Epping foreſt, that very day ſhe was to be exe- 


0 Cruelty indeed was the reigning _ ther he attainted, and would have 
vice of that King, and the great ſtain 


and blemiſh of his reign, He took a 


kind of pleaſure in raiſing men from 


the meaneſt condition to the greateſt 
dignities, and finking them again to 
the bottom of miſery, He was one 
that never did his work by halves, but 
always went through it in cruelty, of 
which his reign affords a fad and me- 
lancholy ſcene, For, beſides a great 
many private men, papiſts, and goſpel- 


under him, he put to death 77 ab- 
bots, prieſts, priors, and monks, 18 
barons and knights, twelve dukes and 
marquiſes, and one cardinal, Ano- 


Vor. VI. 
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uſed him in the ſame manner, but 
could not get him into his hands, He 
executed two of his queens, and was 
juſt going to cut off a third, for he 
had ſigned the warrant to ſend Cathe- 
rine Parre to the Tower; ſe I think 
there is no ſtrain in what Raleigh 
ſaith of him, that if the world had 


loſt the character of a mercileſs and re- 
lentleſs prince, it might be truly found 

in him. 
lers, that ſuffered for their religion 


e This tree is called Henry the 


VIII's oak to this day, as I was in- 
formed by a gentleman living in that 
foreſt, 


suted 
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cuted in the Tower, from whence he had ordered notice to be 
given him by the firing of a gun, the minute her head was 
ſtruck off, He no ſooner heard the ſignal, than he cried out, 
The buſineſs is done, the buſineſs is done, uncouple the hounds, 
and let us follow our ſport; and that very day at his return 
he married Jane Seymour, and took her to his bed, This 
ſingle circumſtance, were therè no other in her favour, would 
be ſufficient for any impartial perſon to acquit Anne Bullen, 
and to ſhow her innocence. Rapin very juſtly obſerves, that 
this lady's cafe became a party buſineſs, and an affair of re- 
ligion. As ſhe was a principal occaſion, and a zealous pro- 
moter and favourer of the reformation, the proteſtants aſ- 
ferted her innocence, and extolled her to the ſkies The 


papiſts, for the ſame reaſon, that they might caſt a blemiſh 


upon the proteſtant religion, and wound it through her ſides, 
blackened and reviled her to the utmoſt of their power. 


It was this bigoted zeal that whetted the pen of Sanders the 
| Jeſuit, and tinged it in deepeſt and rankeſt gall. But ſome 


writers of the ſame communion have been more candid, and 
have done more juſtice to her character. I ſhall mention but 


two, whoſe teſtimonies I dare oppoſe to all the calumnies of 
that virulent writer. The firſt is Metteren, who, in his 
juſtly eſteemed hiſtory of the Io Countries, ſpeaks of her 


in theſe terms: © When ſhe heard her ſentence {faith he) 
« ſhe was not in the leaſt concerned and terrified, but lifted 


© up her hands to heaven, and ſaid, O Father, who art the 


& way, the truth, and the life, thou knoweſt well I have not 


c deſerved this death.” This is the account this writer 


gives of her behaviour at her death, without inſinuating that 


there was the leaſt prevarication, falſehood, and hypocriſy in 


her carriage. The cther author I ſhall produce is Thevet, 
a friar, who in his hiſtory ſaith, that king Henry at his death 


owned and declared her innocence, and heartily repented of 
his injuſtice and cruelty towards her. Now the teſtimony 


of this writer is very material, and carries much weight a- 
long with it. For, beſides that he was a Franciſcan friar, 


he had been a conſiderable ſufferer himſelf for the ſake of 
Catherine, the divorced queen, and therefore can never be 


ſuſpected of any favour and partiality for queen Anne her rival, 


ſo that nothing but the force of truth could have drawn ſuch 
a confeſſion from his peg, e 


Leiter 
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Leiter of queen ANNE BubLEN to king HENRY VIII. 
C. O. A Gb 
"SER, e 


V OUR grace's diſpleaſure, and my Impriſonment, are 
IJ things ſo ſtrange to me, as what to write, or what to 
excuſe, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto 
me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and fo to obtain your fa- 
your) by ſuch a one whom you know to be my ancient pro- 
feſſed enemy: I no ſooner received this meſſage by him, than 
T rightly conceived your meaning; and if, as you ſay, con- 
feſſing a truth indeed may procure may ſafety, I ſhall with all 
willingneſs and duty perform your command. But let not 
your grace ever imagine, that your poor wife will ever be 
brought to acknowledge a fault, where not ſo much as a 
thought ever proceeded ; and to ſpeak a truth, never a 
prince had a wife more loyal in all duty and true affection, 
than you have ever found in Anne Bullen, with which name 
and place I could willingly have contented myſelf, if God 
and your grace's pleaſure had ſo been pleaſed, Neither did 1 
at any time ſo far forget myſelf in my exaltation or received 
queenſhip, but that T always looked for ſuch an alteration 
as now | find. For the ground of my preferment being on 
no ſurer foundation than your grace's fancy, the leaſt altera- 
tion was fit and ſufficient (I know) to draw that fancy to 
ſome other ſubject. You have choſen me from a low ef- _ 
tate to be your queen and companion, far beyond my deſert 
or deſire, If then you found me worthy of ſuch honour 
with your grace, let not any light fancy, or bad counſel of 
my enemies withdraw your princely favour from me. Nei- 
ther let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain of a diſloyal heart to- 
wards your grace ever caſt ſo foul a blot on your moſt duti- 
ful wife, and the infant princeſs your daughter. Try me, 
good king; but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my 
ſworn enemies fit as my accuſers and judges, Yea, let me 
receive an open trial. For my truth ſhall fear no open 
| ſhame. Then ſhall you ſee either my innocency cleared, 
your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the ignominy and 
ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt openly declared, 
So that whatſoever God or you may determine of me, your 
grace may be freed from 3 cenſure, and my offence being 
1 o 2 9 
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ſo lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty both before God 


and man, not only to execute a worthy punifhment on me, 
as an unfaithful wife, but to follow your affection already 


| ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake I am now as I am; 


whoſe name I could ſome good while ſithence have pointed 


unto you, your grace being not ignorant of my ſuſpicion 


therein. But if you have already determined of me, and that ' 


not only my death, but an infamous ſlander muſt bring you 


the joying of your deſired happineſs, then I deſire of God 
that he will pardon your great fin herein, and likewiſe m 


enemies, the inſtruments thereof; and that he will not call 


you to a ſtrait account for your unprincely and cruel uſage of 


me, at his general judgment ſeat, where both you and my- 


ſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe juſt judgment, I doubt 
not, whatſoever the world may think of me, my innocence 


| ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently cleared. My laſt 
and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may only bear the 


burden of your grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may not 
touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, whom 1 


underſtand are likewiſe in ſtrait priſonment for my ſake. If 


I have ever found favour in your light, if ever the name of 
Anne Bullen hath been pleaſing in your ears, let me obtain 


this laſt requeſt. And ſo I will leave to trouble your grace 


any farther, with my earneſt prayer to the Trinity to have 


your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions. From my doleful priſon in the Tower, the ſixth of 
May. * ; 


_Your moſt loyal and ever faithful wife, 
ANNE BULLEN, 


The king ſending a meſſenger to queen Anne, being pri- 
foner in the Tower, willing her to confeſs the truth, ſhe (aid 
the could confeſs no more, than ſhe had already ſpoken ; 
and ſhe fat!, ſhe muſt conceal nothing from the king, to 


whom ſhe did acknowledge herſelf ſo much bound for many 


favours, for raiſing her firſt from a mean woman to be a 
marchioneſs ; next to be his queen; and now, ſeeing he could 
beitow no further honour upon her on earth, for purpoſing 
to make her by mart/idom a faint in heaven. 


Earl 


OF ENGLAN P. 


Earl of Northumberland to ſteretary — 


_ that there was a contract bet ween queen Aue and 
him. 


h C. 8. An Original. 
Maſter Secretary, | 
\ H15S ſhall be to f gnĩfy unto you, that I perceive by 


Sir Raynold Carnaby, that there is ſuppoſed a precon- 
tract to be between the queen and me ; whereupon I was 


not only heretofore examined upon mine oath before the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, but alſo received the 
bleſſed ſacrament upon the ſame, before the duke of Norfolk 
and other the king's highneſs council learned in the ſpiritual 
law; aſſuring you, mr. ſecretary, by the ſaid oath and bleſſed 
body, which afore I received, and hereafter intend to receive, 


that the ſame may be to my damnation, if ever there was 


any contract or promiſe of marriage between her and me. 
At Newington Green, the 13th day of May, in the 28th 


year of the reign of our loverelgh lord King. 5 the 5 


eighth. 
Vour aſſured, 


H. NoRTHUMBERLAN VD. 
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DISSERTATION IL 


Of the birth of Eowanrd VI. 


: TY lat diſcourſe was upan the death of Anne of 


Bullen, the wife of Henry the VIIIth, whom I en- 
deavour to vindicate of the crime of adultery that was laid 


to her charge. The ſubject of my preſent remarks ſhall 
be the birth of that king's only ſon, Edward the VIth. 


And here one could hardly think an affair of this nature, as 
the birth of a prince (eſpecially when there was not the 
leaſt doubt and conteſt about the legitimacy of it) ſhould af- 
ford much matter for a review——But as the nativity of Ed- 
ward hath occaſioned controverſy among the writers, and 


given room to ſome of them to ſhow their ſpleen and malice, 
I ſhall examine the matter with all the fairneſs and impar- 
tiality I am able. Now, the main of the diſpute ſeems to 


turn upon theſe two points: 1ſt, The day on which king 


Edward was born; 2dly, The manner of his coming into 


the world. For the better clearing theſe matters, it will be 


neceſſary to conſider three things; 1ſt, The very day of the 


month on which he was born; 2dly, The preciſe time of 


his mother, queen Jane's death, and how long it happened 
after the birth of her ſon, "This laſt particular may perhaps 
be thought a matter of ſmall conſequence, but it will ap- 
_ pear to be material, as it may help to difprove the third thing 
which I deſign to examine, I mean a ſtory related by ſome 
Writers, that he was born by inciſion, and violently cut out 
of his mother's womb. As to the firſt of theſe, the very day 


of his nativity, the opinion of hiſtorians in general is, that 


he was born the 12th of 4 October, on the ee of the feaſt 
of Edward the martyr. It is probable his father laid hold 


C Three days after, i. e. the 15th of 


October he was baptized with great 
ſplendor and ſolemnity, thoſe of the 


higheſt nobility, the biſhops, abbots, 
dignified clergy and chaplains, with 


abundance of knights and gentlemen. 


beirg ſummoned to he preſent, The 


prince was carried from his lodgings to 


the chapel by the marchione's of Exe- 


ter, with a moſt illuſtrious attendance, 


The two princeſſes, and the lady Ma- 
7% 5 


Chelter, 


ry and the lady Elizabeth, were in the 
retinue and aſſiſted, The godfathers 
at the font were archbiſhop Cranmer, 
and Thomas duke of Norfolk, and the 
duke of Suffolk was godfather at his con- 
firmation at the ſame time. After he 


had been baptized by one of the biſhops, 
his title was alſo proclaimed by garter 
king at arms, and called prince Ed- 


war, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 


on 
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on this, as a happy omen, and ſo gave him the name of that 
ſaint, There is one writer indeed that differs from them in 
this, and places his birth on the 10th day of that month, and 
that for a reaſon beſt known to the perſon himſelf. I mean the 
jeſuit Sanders, who aſſerts in his book De Schiſmate Angli- 
cano. But this author's character is ſuch, that when he devi- 
ates from other writers, we may take it for granted, it is 
either to lead the reader out of his way, or to vent his ſpleen, 


and to diſp'ay his malice. He was an inveterate enemy to 


the reformation, and to all the authors and promoters of it, 


and by conſequence to king Edward the VIth, who had fo 
great a hand in that pious work. Had he been a catholick 


prince, and a favourer of the popiſh cauſe, Sanders, no 


doubt, would have laid hold of this circumſtance of his 
birth, would have enlarged upon it as a happy omen, that 


ſeemed to promiſe and foretel all the glories of his reign. 


But, as he was unwilling an heretical prince ſhould 


be ſo happy as to be born on the eve of that Engliſh 
king and ſaint, he mide no ſcruple to haſten and advance 


his bi: th, and to make him come into the world two days be- 
fore he really did. The next thing to be conſidered is the 


exact time of queen Jane Seymour's death, and how many 


days ſhe lived after the birth of the prince, And this Stow, 


Polydore Virgil, and the reſt of the writers have fixed, by a 


' miſtake, on the 14th day of October, that is, two days af- 


ter the nativity of Edward. In this they are followed by 
Mr. Rapin, which is the more ſtrange, becauſe he muſt have 
ſeen the remarks upon Heyward's life of this prince in doctor 
Kennet's edition of the Complete Hiſtory of England, which 


clear up that matter, and ſet it in a true light. Hayward 
indeed varies from thoſe writers, and ſets her death four days 


after her delivery ; but. this does not at all mend the mat- 


ter; for it is certain, ſhe did not die till twelve days after the Annota- 


birth of the prince ; and this appears from an authentick _ 


journal of ſecretary Cecil. 


« ports conſtantly run, that he was not, by natural paſſage, 


NE 8 . Kennet's 
I have been the more exact in ſettling this date of the edition. 
queen's death, in order, 3dly, to diſprove a ſtory that has 
been related by ſome writers, that Edward was born by in- 
ciſion, and violently cut out of his mother's body. The Hayward's 


_ firſt who mentions this is Heyward, who faith, * All re- life of Ed- 
ward the 


f | VI. Ken- 
delivered into the world; but that his mother's body was net's edit, 3. 


« opened for his birth, and that ſhe died of the inciſion the P. 273. 


e fourth day following.” How theſe reports were firſt 


O 1 ſpread, 


n the 


- manuſcript of the ſolemnity of her funeral, as allo from 2 AVI. io 


DLL 
——— 
— 
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ſpread, and how juſtly grounded they are, will I hope ap- 
pear in the ſequel of theſe papers. After this he ſaith, That 
the Romans thought ſuch births fortunate ; and fancied, that 
thoſe'proved commonly great men, that came into the world 
in that manner. For this he quotes Pliny, whoſe words 


are, Auſpicatiùs enectà matre naſcuntur, ſicut Scipio Afri- 


canus prior natus; and that they were called Cæſones, and 
_ afterwards Cæſares. 


But, by the way, his obſervation and 
quotation out of Pliny are little to the purpoſe here. For 


whatever „ conceits and ſuperſtitions the Romans had in re- 


lation to theſe violent births, it is certain there was no ſuch 


notion in England at that time; nor is there in the preſent 
age, in which ſuch a birth, attended with the mother's death, 


is eſteemed a great misfortune and ſad calamity to the family 
it happens in; and I dare ſay, that the firſt inventors and 
ſpreaders of the ſtory had this very thing in their view, namely, 


to caſt a ſlur and blemiſh upon the birth of this prince as tragi- 


cal and unfortunate, I make no doubt but the enemies to 


king Henry and the reformation were highly pleaſed with the 
report, looked on it as a judgment upon him for his hard 
uſage of the good catholick queen Catherine, and as a fatal 
curſe upon the two wives which he married after that divorce, 


the firſt of which died like a malefactor on a ſcaffold, and the 
laſt loſt her life by the ripping up of her womb. 

This is the opinion of the judicious author of the remarks 
& No hif- 
6 torian (faith he) that wrote before Heyward, gives any 

countenance to this, except it be Sanders, whoſe pen was 
not directed ſo much by truth, as malice, who frames a 
ſtory, that when the queen was in extreme labour, and 
they aſked the king, whom he would have ſpared, the 
queen. or his ſon? he anſwered, his ſon, becauſe he could 


© The notion that the common peo- 


ple in England haye of ſuch births, „ 


that children ſo born will be eminent 
phyſicians. And this is no new opi- 
nion, but may be traced as far as Vir- 


gil, who faith of Lycas, that he was 
cut out of his mother's womb, and 
conſecrated to Apollo. 


Inde Lycham ferit, exectum matre 


- perempt$ & tibi, Phœbe, ſacrum, En. 


I. X. v. 315. —Upon which place, 


Servius obſerves ſuch children were de- 
dicated to Apollo, the god of phyſick, 


by whoſe help and aſſiſtance they owed 
their life, But JI think it more proba- 
ble this notion was derived from Æſ- 


culapius, who was himſelf thus taken 
out of his mother's body after her 
death, as is related by Pindar, who 
ſaith, that Apollo, having diſcovered- 
the infidelity of his miſtreſs Coronis, 


and the affairs ſhe had with Iſchys, 


ſent his ſiſter Diana to put her to death, 
But ſhe, unwilling that the child 
ſhould periſh with the mother, came 
to the flames, which ſeparated of them- 
ſelves, and taking the babe out of the 
parent's body, gave it to old Chiron to 
briyg up, and to inſtruct in the prac- 
tice of f phyfck men Plodar e Od. 
III. 
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et eaſily find out other wives: but even he has not a 


« word of cutting out the young infant out of his mother's 


e body. So that I make no queſtion that this was at firſt 
« an idle fable, invented by papiſts, improved upon what 


« Sanders wrote, and the report ſoon became current among 


ce that party, out of ill will to king Henry, to make him 
«© appear cruel, and the prince his ſon to have been un- 
« luckily born.” The truth 15, this was a very good 


handle for a forgery. It was an ealy tranſition from one 


fable to another. It was ealy, I ſay, upon the firſt re- 


port, to graft the ſecond falſe and ſcandalous ftory : 1 
| call it falſe and ſcandalous, becauſe none of the writers 
that lived neareſt that age, neither Stow, Hollingſhead, 
nor even Polydore Virgil, who lived at the very time 
of the prince's birth, take the leaſt notice of it. Nei- 


ther i is there a word about it bv king Edward's journal, which 
ives a minute and exact account of all particulars relating 


to himſelf, from the year 1537, which was that of his birth, 


and ſo proceeds regularly from the year of his acceſſion to the | 


crown in 1547, to the end of November 1552. Camden, 
indeed, in his Apparatus, or introduction to the reign of 


queen Elizabeth, makes mention of it.“ Queen Jane 


„ (faith he) fell in labour and preſently died, the prince 
„ being fain to be cut out of her womb, and ſucceeding his 


6 father after in the kingdom.” But then he ſeems to re- 
tract it in his marginal note, where he ſaith only, that the 
queen died in childbirth of king Edward; and theſe are the 
very words of Polydore f Virgil, namely, that ſhe died in 


_ childbirth two days after the birth of the prince. The ſame 
is related by an old chronicle of Canterbury, publiſhed by 
Herne s, in his preface to his accurate edition of Camden's 


life and reign of queen Elizabeth. This antiquary aſſures 
us, that the ſame account of king Edward's. birth is given 


by fir Thomas Smith, in a dialogue concerning the then in- 


tended marriage of queen Elizabeth, which is not yet print- 


ed, but was communicated to him by Anſtis, king at arms. 
Fuller ſaith, in his Church Hiſtory, that there went a ſtrong 


tradition that king Edward, like Cæſar, was cut out of his 
mother's body; but he adds, that a perſon of great honour 
deriving her N from ſuch as were Pome at t her 


Mater vero in puerperio mortua eſt, this day, od” many notable acts ga- 
biduo poſt partum, nam III idus Octo. thered out of divers chronicles from 
bris peperit.—Edit. Gander 1557, p. Williem the conqueror, printed in 
1743. Canterbury in St. Paul's pariſh, * 
a The title is A breviate chronicle, John Mitchell. 
containing all the kings from Brute to 
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labour, aſſured him of the contrary, Beſides, the time of 
Jane Seymour's death, namely, twelve days after her deli- 
very, renders the ſtory extremely improbable. But laſtly, 


- what ſets the matter beyond diſpute, and which (were there 


no other proofs againſt it) is enough to fink the credit of 


| this report, is 2 letter — —_— from the queen her {elf to 


the council, giving them an account of her happy delivery; 


to which may be added a certificate of her illneſs, from her 
_ phyſicians and attendants, of the ſtate of her health, a little 
before ſhe died, which makes no manner of mention of this 

_ circumſtance of opening the body, which they could not 
fairly have omitted, had it been true. Theſe two original 
papers, the letter, and the certificate, are ſtill extant in the 

Cotton library, from whence they have have been publiſhed by 
Fuller and Herne. All this, I hope, may be ſufficient to 
put the matter in a fair and clear light, to diſprove the teſ- 


timony of fir John Heyward, and to confute the ſtory of 


king Edward's being cut cut of his mother's womb. = £13 


I I could point at ſeveral other places in the life of king Ed- 
ward written by this author, which are as liable to exception 
as this IJ have examined above; but not to detain the reader, 


nor to deviate too far from my ſubject, I ſhall confine my- 


ſelf to two facts only, wherein Sir John Heyward has laid him- 
ſelf very open to cenſure, and reflection. The iſt concern- 
ing the quarre] between the protector and the admiral his 
brother, which proved, in the end, fo fatal to them both. 
The 2d, relating to the death of the laſt of them, who loſt 


his life upon a ſcaffold. As to the iſt, the difference between 
theſe two great men, Hey ward imputes it to a jealouſy between 


their two ladies, about precedency and taking place, which 
he faith the protector's wife refuſed to give to Catherine the 
queen dowager, who had married the admiral, His words 
are theſe, ** The lord Sudley had taken to wife Catherine 
„Parr, the queen dowager, laſt wife to king Henry the 
_ « V1Ilth, a woman beautiful with excellent virtues, eſpe- 
, cially with humility, the beauty of all other virtues. The 
„ duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a woman for many 
© imperfeCtions intolerable, but for pride monſtruous. She 
& was exceedingly ſubtle and violent in accompliſhing her 
“ ends, for which ſhe ſpurned over all reſpects both of con- 


« ſcience and ſhame. This woman did bear ſuch an invin- 


„ cible hate, 1ſt, againſt the queen dowager, for light cauſes 
„ and womens quarrels, eſpecially for that ſhe had the pre- 
te cedency of place before her, &c : he adds that ſhe rubbed 


into the duke's dull capacity (as he very coarſcly expreſſes 
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te jt) that his brother ſought to take away his life and to at- 


« tain to his place, that the duke at length yielding himſelf 
<« to her, did deviſe his brother's deſtruction, and that being 
c arreſted and ſent to the Tower, he was condemned by act 
« of parliament a ſhort time after.” But beſides the great 


improbability of the thing, beſides that the ducheſs muſt have 


been mad and out of her ſenſes, or entirely ignorant of the 
euſtoms of the nation, to think of taking place of a queen 


dowager of England; beſides this, I ſay, there is not a ſingle 
word of it in all the letters that paſſed about this grand af- 
fair. There * is not the leaſt mention of it either in Hol- 
lingſhead, Stow, or the journal of Edward the VIth, which 


is very large about the matter of the admiral, and relates 


many particulars about it, that are of much leſs conſequence 
than this, ſo that Heyward could have no authority for his 
ſtory but that of the jeſuit Sanders, a writer of very low cre- 
dit and ſad character for veracity, and who made it his whole 


buſineſs to aſperſe and revile king Edward, and his miniſters, 
and the duke of Somerſet eſpecially, who had ſo deep an hand 


in the reformation of the church. But a fair and impartial | 
S hiſtorian ſhould not have made uſe of thoſe ſcandalous me- 


mois; or if he did, ſhould have named his author, and let 


the matter reſt upon the credit of his voucher. It is certain 


Sanders was the firſt broacher of this fable, he relates it thus : 


„There aroſe a great conteſt between Catherine Parr and the 


« protector's wife, who ſhould have the precedence. And 


©& the conteſt reſted not in the women, but paſſed to the 


«© men; and when the emulation continually increaſed, the 


“e protector's wife would not let her huſband alone, till at 
*“ laſt it came to paſs, that the protector, who, although he 


© ruled the king, yet was ruled by his wife, muſt cut off his 


“ brother, that nothing might be an hindrance to her! 
© will.” Theſe are the words of Sanders, who produces no 
authority for what he ſaith. I am apt to believe it is an old 
ſtory new vamped up, and that the jeſuit took his hint from 


the famous diſpute of the two ladies, daughters of Fabius 
Ambuſtus, in Livy, who, quarrelling about precedeney and 
rank, occaſioned a difference, 1ſt, between their huſbands, 


then between the patricians and the plebeians, and raiſed ſuch 


a ſedition in the commonwealth, as wreſted from the nobles 
a ſhare in the places and employments in the ſtate, But as 


h See Mr, Strype's annotat, on the See the annotations on the life of Ed- 


| life of Edward the VIth. Kennet's edi- ward the VIth. Kemet's edit, p. 
tion, p. 301. . 301. . : 
i Sanders de ſchiſmate Anglicano. - 


this 
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this 1s only . conjecture, let the original of the ſtory, be What 


it will, it certainly did not become a good Engliſhman and 


true proteſtant, as ſir John Heyward was, to rake into the 


| filth, and to glean the ſcandal of ſuch a profligate writer, 


whom he knew to be made up of falſehood and lies, and a 


| Tworn enemy to Edward and his miniſters, and to the whole 
body of the reformers. The 2d thing 1 mentioned, as liable 


to cenſure and exception in this writer, relates to the death 


of the admiral, who, he does not ſcruple to ſay, ſuffered for 


pit.ful and b matters. But ſure he muſt never have 


ſeen the act of parliament by which he was attainted, which 
plainly contains, not trivial and pitiful matters, but a very 


heavy charge of treaſon and rebellion. For, (as a judicious 
man, turbulent, and full of ambitious deſigns, from the 
„beginning of this king's reign, and his brother the duke 
ce obſerving it, did often adviſe him, and earneſtly diſſuade 


with him, pardoning all that was paſt ; and that he might 
meet with this brother's high mind, gratifying with poſ— 


cc 


© raiſed ſoldiers, and threatened he would make the blackeſt 
parliament that ever was in England. He was ſuſpected 
„that, being ſingle, he might make his addreſſes to the 


C4 


to the crown, fo that in fine the parliament did Judee theſe 
cc 


things to be a traiterous aſpiring to the crown.“ Mr. Ra- 


pin, in "phe part of his hiſtory (for what reaſons 1 cannot 


tell) ſeems to agree with Heyward; at leaſt he endeavours 
to extenuate the guilt of the lord Sudley, and to lay the whole 
weight and odium of his death upon the protector. “ It is 


1 pretty hard, faith he, to excuſe the duke of Somerſet for 
Ke 


4 proſecuting his brother even to death, for crimes com- 
„ mitted againſt himſelf only, For it was never proved, 
< that lord had formed any evil deſign againſt the king 
and ſtate, as he himſelf proteſted to the laſt moment 


A 


£c 


„ of his life, But it is not the firſt time that facts commit- 


cc 


ce ted againſt prime miniſters have been conſtrued as high 
(e 


treaſon, and conſpiracy againſt the prince.” I wonder at 
this in 0 who ſeems herein leſs excuſable than Hey- 


* "RE in BOY annotations on the life of e the vnn. Kennet's 
edit. Pe. 301. | : 2 | 


wards 


writer & has obſerved) „“ the admiral was certainly a very ill 


him from his dangerous courſes, uſing all the faireſt means 


* ſcſhions beſides the high and honourable office of lord high 


„ admiral, Yet he was continually practiſing after this, he 
cc 


to have poiſoned his wife, the excellent queen dowager, 


princeſs Elizabeth, the king's ſiſter, and one of the heirs 


aaa % 
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ward, ſince he could not but have ſeen Burnet's account of 
the matter. This prelate clears up this affair, does juſtice to 


both ſides, and produces thirty three articles that were 
brought againſt the admiral, and theſe not conſiſting of tri- 
vial and frivolous matters, but of very heavy crimes that 

were laid to his charge. To three of theſe articles he re- 


lied indeed before the council, but, whether out of havoh- 
tineſs and pride, or a ſenſe of his guilt, he obſtinately refuſed 


anſwering to the reſt ; and whoever reads this charge brought 
againſt that lord, will, I believe, agree that there was ground 
_ enough for the parliament to attaint him, and to adjudge him 
guilty of treaſonable aſpiring to the regency and crown. As 
to the proteſtation which Rapin ſaith he made of his inno- 
cence to the laſt, his own acts and deeds, and the attainder of 
the parliament, do plainly prove the contrary. I do not deny 


but an unſatiable thirſt of power in the admiral, and a vio- 
Jent jealouſy of his brother, whom he ſaw eas much ſuperior in 
_ dignity and command, as he thought himſelf in ſenſe and parts 
above him, might be the firſt ſparks that kindled this great 
flame. But as a fire that is not ſtifled betimes will ſoon break 
out with greater violence, theſe paſſions of jealouſy and am- 
bition did fo rage in his breaſt that he was reſolved, coſt what 
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it would, to gratify them ; ſo this, from being a perſonal mat- 
ter, ſoon became an affair of the ſtate, which he was re- 


ſolved to overturn, rather than not to compaſs his ends, Mat- 
ters in ſhort were got to that paſs with him as to wiſh with 
Dejotarus in Tully, Perreant amici dummodo inimice inter- 
cidant, that his friends might periſh, ſo that his enemies 
might be deſtroyed with them. He did not care what be- 
came of the ſhip, and who were loſt and ſunk in it, provided 


his brother did but periſh with the reſt. This drove him up- 
on thoſe violent meaſures, and treaſonable practices, as the 
levying ten thouſand men, and threatening the parliament 


with 2 more dreadful blow, than it had ever felt before, Now 

if ſuch dealings and threatenings do not amount to treaſon, 
and to treaſon of a very heinous kind, Ido not know what the 
law can ever call ſo. Burnet is more fair and candid in his 
account of this matter ; he carefully weighs the merits of the 
cauſe, does full juſtice to the characters of the two brothers, 
and agrees upon the whole that the removal of ſuch a turbu- 


lent perſon as the admiral, was the only way to procure the 


peace and quiet of the ſtate. T ſhall ſet down his own words 
here, and with them will conclude theſe remarks. $** The 
«© bulineſs of the duke's brother, though it has a very ill ap- 


*6 pearance, and is made to look the worſe by the lame ac- 


count 
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© ceſſary to put him out of the capacity of doing more 
<< miſchief.” Burnet's preface to the ſecond * of the Hiſ- 


tory of the Reformation, 


THE HISTORY, &. 


- © count our books give of it, ſeems to have been forced up- 


4 on him, For the admiral was a man of moſt oe 


* ambition, and ſo inclined to raiſe diſturbances, that, af. 
* ter ſo many relapſes, and ſuch frequent reconcilements, he 


* 


ſtill breaking out into new diſorders, it became almoſt ne- 


* 
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Directions concerning the Genealogical Tables. 


ISTORY repreſents to us four things, which are eſ- 
ſential to it: 1. The events: 2. The place where: 
3. The time when they happened: 4. The perſons who 
were the actors. If therefore, in order to underſtand a hiſ- 
tory perfectly, it is neceſſary to have a knowledge of the coun- 
try where the ſcene of the action lies, by means of geogra- 
phy, and of the times wherein they were tranſacted, by chro- 
nology; it is no leſs requiſite to know the perſons concerned, 
by the help of genealogies, which very often diſcover the mo- 
tives and reaſons of things, Nay, genealogy has this great 
advantage above geography ana chronology, that whereas 
theſe laſt preſent to the mind ſome particular actions only; 
the bare names in a genealogical table, form, if I may ſo 
ſay, an abſtraſt of all the remarkable events in thoſe perſons 
lives, 5 8 En 1 
Nothing is more eaſy than to make genealogies; but it 
is very hard to draw them up in a clear and diſtinct man- 
ner, and to obſerve a fixed and conſtant method, which re- 
preſents to the eye and mind what one looks after, without 


the leaſt trouble. This I have endeavoured to do, by means 


of the following rules, which it will be proper to lay before 
the reader. En - 85 „„ ET 
1. The genealogical tables are divided by horizontal lines, 
marked, 2, 2, 3, 4, &c. On the firſt line is placed the 
name of the common ſtock, whoſe poſterity is ſet down on 
the other lines. Thus all that are placed on the ſame ho- 
rizontal line, (or between the fame figures) are at an equal 
_ diſtance, or in the ſame degree from the common original. 
Hence may be ſeen by the caſt of an eye, the number of 
generations from the common root, and the degrees of con- 
ſanguinity between the deſcendants, For inſtance, in the 
table of Woden's poſterity, Woden being the common ſtock 
of the Anglo Saxon kings, Hengiſt, firſt king of Kent, is 
placed on line (6), by which is meant that Hengiſt is the 
fifth deſcendant from Woden. Afterwards, in the genealo- 
gical table of the kings of Kent, Hengiſt is placed on a line 


marked (6), by which means one may immediately ſee how 


many degrees any one of Hengiſt's deſcendants were removed 
from Woden. 5 | 1 8 | „„ | 
England ceaſing to be under the dominion of the Saxons 
by the conqueſt of the Normans, inſtead of Woden, 1 | 

— 1 5 5 the. 
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| Directions concerning the Seselegel Tables | 


the. conqueror is made the common root of the Engliſh | 
Es down to the preſent time. Accordingly, ity the ge. 

. 405 of William the er r his name ſtands upon 

e line marked (1.) 18 his being the ſtock from 
ce all the others a, For inſtance, Edward III. 
in this table, being on line 9 in the table of his own 
-* poſterity, he is placed at wy ame, number, to ſhew it is 
2 a continuation of the e of William wo. con- 

ueror. wt 

* Tus ſons are always placed Accordiütg 10 the er * 
their bitth, from the left hand towards the right, by which 
means the eldeſt branches are diſtinguiſhed from the younger, 
At one view. The ſame order is not obſerved with regard to 
the daughters, who are placed in the void ſpaces, ſo as to 
prevent the lines from running out to too great a length. But 
* Poreer the elder ſtands Wye: on the left hand of the 
younger liter. 82 
3. The children of the ane prince are plac ſo, Unt their 
Father ſtands in the line over them, juft in'the middle, * 
faves : a great deal of trouble and confuſion, *+ - 

4. As the only end of theſe genealogical tables is to facks 
litate the reading of this hiſtory, ſeveral perſons who died 
young, or unmarried, or without iſſue, and the like, are 
omitted. i 


'5, One of the chief abe which — F dals 


and uſeful, is to load them with as few words as poſſible. 


By which means the blank ſpaces will remain the larger be- 
tween the names, than which nothing contributes more to 


make the tables clear and diſtinct. This is the reaſon the 


following abbreviations are made uſe of, as, e. for earl, d. 


for duke, k. for king, q. for queen, w. for wife, d. for died. 


The names written in Italian character, under thoſe that 
are part of the genealogy, denote the huſband or wives. 


] D 
Fot inſtance, ee of Kent : This ſignifies that 


Sledda married Ricula princeſs of Kent. When two or more 
names are under another, with numbers before them, this 


means, 1ſt. wife, 2d. wife, 3d. wife, or huſband, &c. 


6. Laſtly, Each king has-a number annext, to denote the 


order of ſucceſſion, and in what rank each ſucceeded to the 
crown. This is abſolutely neceſſary in the ſucceſſion to the 


throne of England, where the order of the branches was not 
always obſerved. 
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